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HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CITY  AND  TOWN 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


By  Prof.  R.  A.  Ogg. 


By  request  of  Mr.  Blair  I  present  this  his- 
tory of  the  Association  of  City  and  Town  Su- 
perintendents for  The  Indianian.  During  the 
year  1889  a  controversy  which  threatened  to 
become  serious  arose  over  the  distribution  of 
the  pubHc  school  revenues.  The  County  Su- 
perintendents and  others  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  schools  held  that  the 
method  of  distributing  the  State's  school  rev- 
enues in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of 
children  of  school  age  discriminated  against 
the  country,  because  the  enumeration  in  cities 
was  not  accurately  taken.  They  charged  that 
in  some  cities  the  lists  were  deliberately 
padded  by  the  enumerators  to  increase  their 
pay  for  taking  the  enumeration.  The  ques- 
tion asr.umcd  such  proportions  that  it  became 
evident  that  wisdom  must  be  used  to  prevent 
an  injury  to  the  school  interests  of  the  State. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  vexing  problem,  at  the  meeting  of'  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  1889,  a  little 
body  of  the  city  superintendents  met  together 
on  Dec.  26,  to  consult  and  agreed  to  organize 
ap  association  of  city  and  town  superintend- 
ents corresponding  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' Association.  Superintendent  J.  N. 
Study,  of  Richmond,  presefited  a  plan  of  or- 
gnnization,  which,  with  sundry  modifications, 
was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected: 
President,  L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis;  Vice 
President,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Huntington;  Sec- 
retary, R.  A.  Ogg,  Greencastle;  Treasurer,  J. 
T.    Merrill,   Lafayette;    Executive    Committee, 


J.  N.  Study,  chairman,  Richmond;  E.  H.  But- 
ler, Rushville;  W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute; 
P.  P.  ShuUz,  JefTersonville;  W.  R.  Snyder, 
Muncie;    Sheridan   Cox,   Kokomo. 

A  second  session  was  held  at  which  a  num- 
ber of  other  superintendents  were  present. 
Work  was  assigned  to  various  committees, 
which  were  to  investigate  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting.  Some  of  these  questions  were: 
Ls  the  school  enumeration  less  honestly  taken 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country?  Is  there  any 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  ratio 
of  children  of  school  age  to  the  census  should 
dififer  in  the  city  and  country?  Are  there  any 
reasons  why  city  schools  should  naturally 
show  a  smaller  enrollment  upon  enumeration 
than  thp  country  schools?  Relative  cost  per 
capita  per  day  in  city  and  country? 

On  'iNTov.  20,  1890,  the  second  meeting  was 
held  and  the  reports  on  the  various  questions 
were  heard  and  discussed.  It  was  felt  as  a 
lesult  of  the  investigation  that  the  system  of 
distribution  of  revenues  was  not  unjust  to  any 
interest  of  either  country  or  city,  if  honestly 
administered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  asso- 
ciation should  labor  to  secure  amendments  to 
the  law  as  would  insure  equity. 

The  question  at  issue  between  country  and 
city  wa3  given  formal  consideration  at  the  fol- 
lowing meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation by  a  discussion  of  its  merits  on  the  one 
side  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  two 
County  Superintendents,  and  on  the  other 
by  three  City  Superintendents.  The  result  was 
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a  law  requiring  a  rigid  system  of  enumeration, 
and  what  threatened  to  divide  tlie  educational 
forces  of  the  State  resulted  in  bringing  them 
into  greater  unity  and  better  understanding. 

This  controversy  having  been  happily  set- 
tled, the  association  began  its  legitimate  work 
of  discussing  topics  of  generai  interest  to  the 
city  and  town  schools.  .\t  the  meeting  on 
Nov.  12.  1891,  "Methods  of  Promotion," 
'"The  Uniformity  of  Commissioned  Higli 
Schools."  "The  Euperintendcnt's  Term  of 
Office."  etc..  were  discussed.  The  records 
show  that  for  two  years  the  leading  cjucstions 


est  Efticiency  of  Town  and  City  Schools,"  by 
J.  W  .  Carr. 

fh.e  great  "Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,"  from  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion had  called  out  a  great  interest  in  the 
(|uestion  of  what  should  constitute  the  school 
curiculum,  and  on  motion  of  I\Ir.  Ayers,  the 
President.  D.  W.  Thomas,  of  Elkhart,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  "a  report  on 
a  course  ot  study  for  the  public  schools,  said 
report  to  indicate  the  principles  which  should 
und' rlie  such  a  course  of  study,  and  to  con- 
tain   ai)    o'.nline    of    the    work    of    the    public 
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considered  by  the  associati(  n  related  to  e.x- 
amii^i-ations,  promotions  and  the  uniform  text 
book  law.  In  1893  a  dtparture  was  made 
which  has  prevailed  ever  since,  viz.,  that  of 
appointing  committees  to  make  certain  inves- 
tigations and  do  certain  wcirk,  and  report  to 
the  following  meeting. 

Three  of  these  reports  were  presented  and 
discussed  in  1804,  viz..  "Systems  cf  Promo- 
tion," by  R.  A.  Ogg;  "School  Exaniiinations," 
by  Edward  Ayers;    "Hindrances  to  the  High- 


schools  as  determined  by  said  principles." 
The  committee  was  made  to  consist  of  R.  A. 
Ogg,  chairman:  W.  R.  Snyder.  \\'.  fl.  Sims. 
W.  C  Beimar.  W.  P.  Burris.  The  time  of 
the  meeting  in  1895  ^vas  largely  occupied  by 
the  discussion  of  this  report.  The  course  as 
proposed  by  the  committee  was  unanimously 
approved  for  trial  for  one  year  and  the  com- 
mittee asked  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  such 
modifications  as  the  experience  of  the  super- 
intendents might  suggest.     At  the  meeting  in 
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i8q6  the  committee  reported  no  changes 
called  for,  ard  after  discussion  the  course  was 
adopted  without  dissent.  Superintendent 
Woody  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  forty, 
eight  for  each  of  the  five  lines  of  study,  gram- 
mar, a'-ithraetic,  geography,  reading  and  his- 
tory, be  appointed  to  amplify  the  work 
planned  by  the  original  committee.  These 
various  committees  reported  in  1897,  and  after 
discussion  the  reports  were  referred  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees  with  Su- 
perintendent Weaver,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  chairman,  to' unify  and  print  the 
course  as  thus  developed. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  1898  this  final 
report  was  adopted.  TJiis  discussion  of  course 
of  study  running  through  four  years  has 
added  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  superintend- 
ents, the  discussion  bringing  out  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  education.  Coupled  with 
this  was  a  fine  address  at  the  meeting  in  1897 
on  "The  Principles  That  Underlie  the  For- 
mation of  a  Course  of  Study,  and  Which  Con 
stitute  the  Canons  of  Criticism,"  by  Lewis  H. 
Jones,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Indianapolis  schools,  and  the  first 
President  of  the  Association. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Association  of  City 
and  Town  Superintendents  is  the  most  dis- 
tinctively pedagogical  organization  of  the 
Slate,  and  since  its  organization  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  mould  the  educational 
sentiment  of  the  State.  Its  work  is  rather 
that  of  a  round  table,  papers  seldom  being 
read,  and  discussions  being  as  informal  as 
possible.  It  is  not  a  meeting  for  pyrctecnics 
but  for  discussion  by  all  who  choose  to  par- 
ticipate. It  has  grown  from  a  small  company 
to  an  annual  gathering  of  over  one  hundred 
from  all  parts  of  the  State. 


change  of  ideas  as  to  methods  of  teaching, 
Dut  give  to  th.e  teachers  as  a  class  a  more 
potent  influence  in  shaping  legislation  in  the 
cause  of  education. 


COUNTY  ASSOCL\TIONS. 

Reports  from  the  various  County  Associa- 
tions of  Teachers  held  the  last  week  of  No- 
vtniber  show  that  they  were  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  The  teachers  of  Indiana  are 
certainly  devoted  to  their  work,  and  are  really 
enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  education.  These 
Associations  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  teach- 
ers, as  it  brings  them  more  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  creates  a  sort  of  esprit  de 
corps  that  otherwise  would  be  wanting.  These 
Associations  serve  a  double  purpose  in  that 
they  not  only  give  an  opportunity  for  an  ex- 


UNSELFISH  LOVE. 

It  takes  great  love  to  stir  a  human  heart 
To  live  beyorid  the  others  and  apart. 
A  love  that  is  not  shallow,  is  not  small, 
Is  not  for  one,  or  two,  but  for  them  all. 
Love  that  can  wound  love,  for  its  higher  need; 
Love   that   can   leave   love,   though   the   heart 

may  bleed; 
Love  that  can  lose  love,  family  and  friend; 
Yet  steadfastly  live,  loving  to  the  end. 
A  love  that  asks  no  answer,  that  can  live 
Moved   by    one    burning,    deathless    force — to 

give. 
Love,  srength  and  courage — courage,  strength 

and  love: 
The  h.eroes  of  all  time  are  built  thereof. 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


In  the  highlands,  in  the  country  places, 

Where  the  old  plain  men  have  rosy  faces. 

And  the  young  fair  maidens 

Quiet  eyes; 

Where  essential  silence  cheers  and  blesses, 

And  forever  in  the  hill  recesses 

Her  more  lovely  music 

Broods  an.d  dies. 

O  to  mount  again  where  erst  I  haunted; 

Where  the  old  red  hills  are  bird-enchanted, 

And  the  low  green  meadows 

Bright  with  sv.-ard; 

And  when  even  dies,  the  million  tinted. 

And  the  night  has  come,  and  planets  glinted, 

Lo,  the  valley  hollow 

Lamp-bestarred! 

O  to  dream.  O  to  wake  and  wander 

There,  and  with  delight  to  take  and  render. 

Through  the  trance  of  silence. 

Quiet  breatli; 

Lul  fcr  there  among  (he  flowers  and  grasses. 

Only    the    mightier    movement    sounds    and 

passes; 
Only  winds  and  rivers. 
Life  and  death. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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sl.w  krv    in    indiana-some    in 
tekestinl;  facts. 

By   W.  T.    Kmnjcrson. 
I.     Did  slavery  ever  exist  in  Indiana,  and  \\ 
.  did,   when  was  it  extinsuishcd? 

In  reply  to  the  above  question,  I  shall  make 

answer  that  slavery  d.d  exist  within  the  Tc."- 

ntory  of  what  is  now  Indiana,  but  no  date  can 

bt  fixed  as  to  its  final  extinguishment,     blavcs 

Were  held  as  property  in  this  (Gibson)  county, 

and  rorivryed  by  deed  and   will.     They   were 

:  ions    hviiiK    in    this    county    and 

T  States.     The  (oilowinn  "bill  oi 

r<l  A,  pa^e  4,  having  all  the  conli- 

ttuijs  oi  a  warranty  will,  show  how  they  were 

transferred: 

"Know   all    men   by    these   presents   that    I. 

f.jhn  Goodwyn,  of  the  county  of  Gibson,  and 

[f,'!i:ifia    Territory,    for   and    in    consideration 

;:•-  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-one 

:..  to  me  in  hand  paid  at  or  before  the 

■  I  ing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,   ihe 

receipt    whereof    I.   the   said   John    Goodwyn. 

lo  hereby  acknowledge,   have  bargained  and 

M'ld.    and   by   these   presents   do    bargain    and 

•>• !!    unto  Benj.imin  Scales,  his  executors,  ad- 

.......  .,.^.„,<;      ^,     assigns,     a     certain     necro 

i<e(l  abriut  seventeen  yca'S. 
the    said     negro     woman 
'trained,  sold  or  mentioned, 
Mf   •.mended   s.i   to  be.   to   the  said    Benjamin 
Scales,  his  heirs,  creditors,  administrators  or 
.issigns  ff.rcver.  and   I.  the  said  John   Good- 
wyn, for  myself   my  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators,  or   assigns,   unto   the   said    Benjamin 
Scales,  his  heirs,  etc..  shall,  will  and  do  war- 
rant and  forever  defend  against  the  claim  or 
claims  of  any  and  every  other  person  or  per- 
sons whatsoever.     In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day 
of  Octobc".   181.1. 
"(Seal.)  JOHN  GOODWYN. 

"Recorded  20th  October.  1813. 
"Robert  M.  hvans.  Recorder." 
.•Shout  the  time  and  before  the  admission  of 
Indiana  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  the  owners 
of  slxves  began  to  take  them  out  of  the  Slate 
and  sell  them  into  slave  States,  and  to  avoid 
legal   complications   instruments   like  the   fol- 
lowing were  recorded: 
"Indiana  Territory.  Gibson  County: 

"Br  it  remrmbcrcd  that  on  the  18th  day  ol 
March,  one  thnus.ind  eight  h'.indred  and  six- 
teen, before  me.  a  justire  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Gibson,  and  Territory  afore- 
said, personally  came  and  appeared  Matthew, 
a   person   of  color,    the    property    of    James 

I.vori.    of.  said    county of    his  own    vol- 

■    ■   r.    w''"  and   accord   freely  consented  and 

requested    that     the     said     James 

•  be  permitted  to  remove  him.  the 

;  .v.  out  of  this  Territory  into  any 

State  or    Territory  of  the  United  States 

and   that   he   was   cheerfully   willing   to   serve 

James  T.yon as  a  slave  for  life,  in  any 

State  Or  Territory  of  the  United  States 


•(.     which    the    said    James     Lyon may 

choose  to  remove  him,  and  desires  the  same 
may  be  recorded  as  such. 
••(Sea!.)         JOHN  BRASELTON.  J.  P. 
•JAMES  MAITHEW. 

■•His 
•MATTHEW         X 

Mark." 
Of  course  Matthew  had  little  idea  of  what 
all  this  instrument  meant.  Many  slaves  were 
held  long  after  the  State  was  admitted  -nto 
the  Union.  They  were  usually  held  as  in- 
dented slaves,  as  the  following  will  illustrate, 
taken  from  Record  A.  page  76: 

"This  indenture  made  this  fifth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen,  between  John,  a 
mulatto  man  of  full  age,  now  of  the  county  of 

Gibson on  the  one  part,  and  Robert  M. 

Evans,    of    the    second    part witnesscth 

that  the  said  John,  the  mulatto for  and 

in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  him  in  hand  paid,  hath  put.  placed 
and  bound  himself  as  an  indented  servant  for 
the  full  term  of  thirty  years,  to  be  completed 
and  ended,  during  all  which  said  term  of 
thirty  years  he  shall,  will  and  truly  serve,  their 
secrets  keep,  their  lawful  command  gladly  do 
and  obey.  Signed. 

"His 
'•[Seal.]  JOHN  X 

"Mark. 
"[Seal.]  ROBERT   M.    EVANS." 

In  addition  to  the  manner  of  the  disposing 
of  slaves  as  pointed  ibove,  many  were  kid- 
nripped  and  hurried  over  the  border,  never  to 
return.  There  arc  one  or  two  cases  on  record 
where  owners  of  slaves  in  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee sent  their  slaves  to  this  county  and 
set  them  free.  A  number  of  cases  might  be 
cited  in  this  county  where  owners  set  their 
slaves  free  by  will.  It  may  seem  strange  at 
this  day  how  slaves  could  be  held  here  in  the 
face  of  .\rticlc  \T  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
ar,  pertaining  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the  Cession  Ac! 
ir  1783.  by  which  Virginia  surrendered  her 
sovereignty  over  the  Northwest  Territory, 
she  reserved  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to 
the  citizens  of  \  inccnncs  (which  meant  the 
ciitirc  Wabash  valley)  that  were  enjoyed  \>\ 
the  citizens  of  Virginia.  It  seemed  particu- 
larly desirable  to  protect  the  French  settlers 
in  their  property  rights.  Nor  were  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  or  the  Constitution  of 
Indiana,  passed  without  a  struggle.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
discussion  of  these  instruments.  To  Mr.  Jen- 
nings. pcrhap.i,  more  credit  is  due  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  Indiana  than  to  any  other 
one  man.  "A  Citizen  of  Gibson"  wrote  the 
Western  Sun  favoring  slavery,  and  "Another 
Citizen  of  Gibson"  wrote  the  same  paper  op- 
posing it.  David  Rabb  and  Alexander  Devin. 
delegates  to  the  convention  to  form  a  consti- 
tution,  favored   slavery.     The  census   of   1820 
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gives  190  slaves  in  Indiana,  thirty  of  whom 
were  in  Gibson  county.  Even  as  late  as  1840, 
Indiana  is  credited  with  three  slaves.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  on  the  question  of  slav- 
ery were  not  uniform,  and  was  not  finally 
settled  till  1833.  Generally  the  French  et- 
tlers  were  allowed  to  hold  their  slaves.  Dunn 
gives  the  following  amusing  argument  by  a 
u'cmber  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  who  op- 
posed this  doctrine: 

■'1  will  show  that  air  propesition  is  un- 
constitutionable,  inlegal  and  forninst  the  com- 
pact. Don't  every  one  know,  cr  leastwise  had 
ought  to  know,  that  the  Congress  that  sot  at 
Post  Vinsan  garnisheed  to  the  old  French 
inhabitants  the  right  to  hold  their  niggers, 
and  hain't  I  got  as  much  rights  as  any 
Frenchman  in  this  State?  Answer  me  that, 
sir." 

The  question  may  be  asked  in  face  of  the 
O'-dinances,  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  why  did  slavery 
still  exist  in  Indiana.'-  The  answer  is  the 
Ignorance  of  the  slave  and  the  indifference  of 
the  people. 

Princeton,  Ind.,  Dec.  i. 


A  BRIGHT  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Clinton,  in  \'ermillion  County,  has  a  very 
bright  little  girl  in  the  person  of  Maggie 
Horney.     She  is  an  elocutionist  of  rare  prom- 


ise and  has  attracted  attention,  not  only  in  the 
town  of  her  home,  but  among  the  people  of 
the  county.  She  is  only  ten  years  old,  but 
with  a  voice  of  flexibility  and  graceful  action 


she  wins  all  hearts.  She  is  studying  elocution 
and  if  she  keeps  her  health  will  yet  be  heard 
from  and  will  add  new  luster  to  the  name  of 
Indiana.  The  Indianian  presents  a  picture  of 
this  pretty  little  elocutionist. 


One  of  the  great  institutions  of  this  State 
is  the  Teachers'  Association,  yet  strange  to 
say  in  all  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  there 
has  been  no  provision  made  to  keep  an  au- 
thentic record  of  its  proceedings,  and  pub- 
lishing the  same  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  have  provision 
made  for  the  publication  of  their  proceedings, 
and  all  papers  read  before  their  meetings,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done  for  the 
Teachers'  Association,  and  yet  their  annual 
meetings  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

This  may  have  come  from  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  association  or 
from  the  neglect  of  the  Legislature,  but  it 
should  be  remedied  at  once.  Let  the  associa- 
tion present  this  matter  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  coming  session. 


It  is  well  for  our  school  children  to  cele- 
brate Indiana  Day — December  11 — but  the 
Buttalo  (N.  Y.)  Express  makes  an  excellent 
suggestion  when  it  says  Indiana  school  chil- 
dren should  celebrate  July  13,  as  it  was  on 
that  day  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  enacted, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  school  sys-  ' 
tem.  For  years  our  schools  have  been  having 
their  Longfellow  Days,  their  Whittier  Days. 
their  Lowell  Days,  and  in  some  instances  their 
Walter  Scott  Days.  It  would  be  well  if  they  ^^ 
would  now  turn  and  remember  some  of  our 
distinguished  Indianians.  It  is  our  local  his- 
tory that  is  of  the  most  importance  to  tis.  Let 
us  have  a  Tipton  Day,  a  Jennings-  Day,  a 
Whitcomb  Day,  a  Morton  Day,  a  Hendricks 
Day,  a  Kirkwood  Day,  a  Maclure  Day,  a 
Pioneer  Day.  Let  our  children  know  more  of 
those  who  have  made  Indiana  great;  let  them 
study  their  character  and  their  lives. 


The  Yellow  River,  in  China,  has  changed 
its  channel  four  times  in  the  past  1,000  years, 
and  the  point  at  which  it  empties  into  the 
sea  has  from  time  to  time  moved  up  and 
down  the  coast  a  distance  of  300  miles.  Its 
floods  have  drowned  over  10,000,000  persons 
during  the  past  three  centuries,  and  the  de- 
struction of  property  has  been  proportionate. 
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\  nOMK  OF  KKI.ICS 

Jii">t  without  iht  corporate  limits  oi  the  ci:y 
of  Thorntown.  this  state,  and  within  the  con- 
fines ol  \\vt  old  Thorntown  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, hiyh  up  on  a  beautiful  K»^''»'"'y  l^noll, 
shaded  hy  a  few  ancient  cedars,  is  the  burial- 
;^ rounds  of  the  once  great  Rock  River  tribe 
'  t  Indians. 

When  they  finally  left  for  the  west  they  cx- 
i.tcd  from  the  then  most  prominent  pioneer— 
Kcnworthy —  a  promise  to  hold  forever  as 
^.lcred  the  burial-ground  of  their  departed 
heroes.  The  title  to  the  spot  still  rests  in  the 
family,  but  true  to  the  |)romisc  exacted,  they 
irfrain  from  even  turning  the  sod  of  that  re- 
\cred  spot. 

lUit  with  the  advent  oi  the  gravel  road,  a 
(■art  of  the  grounds  were  taken,  and  in  the 
cutting  of  the  hill  which  followed,  many  an 
implement  was  exposed,  and  soon  all  the 
homes  around  contained  at  least  a  few  of  the 
telics.  However,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
"I  the  "treasure"  was  obtained  by  C.  E.  Trib- 
l.ct.  who  made  it  the  nucleus  of  a  no  incon- 
siderable collection,  now  embracing  Mound- 
builders.  ClifTdwellers.  Indian  and  war  relics. 

A  visit  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Tribbct  reveals 
the  remains  of  several  civilizations,  from  long 
before  the  days  of  he  red  man  to  that  of  to- 
day 

In  examining  this  collection,  the  first  and 
perhaps  most  curious  objects  noticed  arc  the 
bowls  taken  from  mounds  mainly  in  .Xrkan- 
sa;>.  Missouri  and  Ohio.  These  bowls  or  wa- 
ter-jars are  of  the  most  ancient  pattern,  show- 
ing the  probable  origin  of  the  clay  vessel:  as 
around  a  basket-jar  was  pasted  mud  to  pre- 
vent its  burning,  which  caked  and  being  scp- 
.irated  from  the  basket,  proved  a  superior  vcs- 
>m1  in  itself.  Next  we  sec  the  coilcd-strand 
vessel,  made  by  coiling  ropes  of  clay  into  the 
desired  shape,  and  btirning.  Others  have 
rtTigies  of  curious  animals  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  spout  and  handle;  those  from 
Missouri  showing  distinct  traces  of  sea-shcils 
in  their  formation,  .\inong  these  arc  many 
\  aricties. 

The  immense  collection  of  relics  of  the 
■-fonc  age  comprises  a  number  of  axes  wcigh- 
mg  from  8  ounces  to  \2  pounds:  quite  a  few 
cupstones  and  mortars,  with  pcstals.  both  bell 
and  roller  shape;  a  lull  hundred  "celts."  or 
skindressers     about     nine     inches     long,    not 


grou\cd  and  finely  finished.  A  fine  stone  pipe, 
with  a  human  face  on  the  bowl,  together  witi^. 
a  well-preserved  and  most  curiously  shaped 
liuniaii  skull,  were  taken  from  a  grave  near 
Lebanon. 

Tl;e  ceremonial  pieces  are  mainly  of  slate, 
a  few,  however,  being  of  the  hardest  stone 
They  comprise  tubes,  pipes,  banner  stone>. 
maces  or  axes,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  sacrificial  purposes:  council  pipes,  show- 
ing scalp-lock;  efligy  pipes,  and  others.  These 
represent  the  totems— turtle,  duck,  frog  and 
bear,  and  were  gathered  principally  from 
Boone  and  Montgomery  counties.  All  thesr 
are  strictly  prehistoric,  and  not  modern  in  any 
sense.  They  occupy  the  principal  part  of  Mr 
Tribbet's  collection,  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud,  as  his  gathering  of  stoneware  has  n" 
equal  in  the  State  in  point  of  size  and  variety 

Stone  and  flint  instruments  are  there  in 
abundance  and  in  every  stage  of  manufacture, 
shewing  conclusively,  thinks.  Mr.  Tribbet. 
that  the  process  was  not  one  of  chipping  by 
a  sudden  stroke,  but  by  steady  pressure  with 
a  si)ecially  prepared  bone  tool. 

Three  cases  and  the  floors  beneath  are  re- 
quired for  his  flint  implements,  of  which  he 
possesses  endless  variety.  Prominent  among 
these  is  a  "cache"  of  peculiar  blue  flint  instru- 
ments taken  from  the  burial-ground.  There 
were  found  ".S  pieces  4Ji  by  ^  inches,  use  un- 
known. Two  large  spades  were  found  at  the 
same  time,  besides  drills  enough  to  supply  a 
small  tribe. 

Among  the  arrow-heads  of  which  Mr.  Trib- 
bet prides  himself,  are  to  be  found  some  very 
line  war  points,  triangular  and  exceeding 
sharp.  These  remain  in  the  wound  to  rankle 
when  the  shaft  is  withdrawn.  Other  heads 
arc  larger,  l-.aving  serrated  edges,  and  arc 
either  beveled,  rotary  or  plain.  The  two 
former  give  to  the  arrow  a  revolving  motion, 
securing  greater  accuracy  than  the  plain. 
Piobably  the  finest  appearing  points  are  those 
of  semi-precious  stones— agate,  onyx,  vol- 
canic glass  and  such.  These  are  very  small, 
are  styled  bird-points,  and  are  of  fine  work- 
manship. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Tribbet's  home  is  given 
entirely  to  objects  of  a  later  period,  from 
those  showing  the  first  influence  of  the 
French  trader  to  the  present  time.  It  holds 
a  combined  war  club  and  pipe  (original  han- 
dle)   from   the   field   of  Tippecanoe;   a   knife. 
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plpe-tomaliawk,  and  a  "quirt"  or  whip,  all 
gathered  from  the  field  where;  Custer  fell;  a 
flintlock  pistol  from  the  field  of  the  battle  of 
Monmouth;  flint  and  match  locks  of  '76  and 
Black  Hawk  wars;  a  navy  cutlass,  relic  of  the 
war  of  1812;  bombshell  from  Antietam;  a  sil- 
ver buckle  used  in  Wilder's  brigade;  and 
many  mementoes  of  our  late  war,  including 
ammunition  from  the  Maine. 

Although  devoted  to  collecting  Mr.  Tribbet 
is  quite  a  nimrod,  having  hunted  in  thirty 
States  and  Territories.  The  winter  of  '82-3  he 
spent  in  the  Cascades  and  a  cailer  at  his  home 
sees  the  results  of  the  trip  in  the  many  skins, 
heads,  antlers,  etc.,  that  adorn  the  places. 

J\Ir.  Tribbet  began  his  collection  in  1866, 
and  stUl  adds  to-  it  as  occasion  offers. 


TOWNSHIP   LEGISLATION. 

Editor  Indianian: 

If  you  will  allow  me  space  in  The  Indianian 
I  will  make  some  suggestions  for  what  I  con- 
sider needed  legislation  on  laws  affecting 
Township  Trustees. 

First. — Our  ditch  'laws  it  seems  to  me  are 
the  worst  laws  that  Trustees  have  to  contend 
with.  I  have  reference  to  the  allotmeint  sys- 
tem, by  which  ditches  are  now  kept  cleaned 
out  by  Trustees.  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  another  business  that  the  Trus- 
tees have  to  contend  with  that  gives  them 
half  the  bother  and  worry  as  do  the  superin- 
tending of  the  cleaning  of  ditches  under  the 
present  allotment  system. 

Admitting  that  what  I  have  said  is  true,  the 
question  comes  up,  What  will  we  do  about  it? 
As  Trustees  we  can't  do  anything,  so  far  as 
changing  the  law  is  concerned,  and  we  can 
only  worry  along  and  have  them  cleaned  out 
the  best  we  can  under  the  present  'law  until 
such  time  as  we  can  convince  the  Legislature 
that  our  grievances  are  real  and  the  changes 
we  ask  for  are  of  public  utility.  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  to  elaborate  on  the  bad  features 
of  the  present  system,  as  I  believe  that  every 
Trustee  in  the  State  that  has  ditches  to  clean 
would  welcome  most  any  change,  rather  than 
keep  the  one  we  have.  The  changes  that  I 
would  suggest  in  our  ditch  laws  would  cover 
about  the  following  points: 

I.  I  would  make  it  mandatory  on  the  Trus- 
tee to  let  the  contract  for  cleaning  ditches  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  such  bidder  to 
give  bond  and  security  for  the  performance 


of  said  work  in  a  specified  time  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  specifications  as  the  Trustee 
may  furnish:  provided  such  specifications 
don't  exceed  the  original  specifications  as  to 
the  width  and  depth  of  such  ditch.  The  Trus- 
tee should  be  compelled  to  advertise  such 
ditch  letting,  cither  by  publishing  in  some 
nfwsi)aper  or  by  posting  notices  in  his  town- 
shin. 

2.  The  Trustee  should  have  the  power  to 
employ  any  competent  surveyor  to  take  levels 
and  make  specifications  for  any  ditch  he  may 
have  tO'  clean  out,  and  shou'Id  be  allowed  to 
hire  them  as  cheap  as  he  could  get  them,  and 
pay  them  out  of  the  township  or  road  funds 
for  such  work. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  paying  of  contractor 
for  doing  such  work  the  Trustee  should  be 
compelled  immediately  after  the  letting  of 
such  contracts  to  make  out  a  list  showing 
what  each  piece  of  land  that  is  benefited  by 
such  work  should  be  assessed;  provided,  that 
such  assessment  shall  be  made  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  lineal  feet  that  such  piece 
of  land  is  assessed  to  keep  in  repair  in  the  al- 
lotment as  they  now  stand  on  such  ditch. 

4.  When  such  'list  is  completed  the  Trus- 
tee should  hold  it,  say,  till  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October,  and  during  that  time  any  per- 
sons so  assessed  might  pay  to  the  Trustee 
their  assessment  and  be  receipted  for  same, 
and  after  the  second  Monday  in  October  the 
Trustee  should  file  the  list  with  the  County 
Auditor,  and  let  the  whole  tax  be  due  at  No- 
vember installment  of  taxes,  and  all  amounts 
not  paid  to  Trustee  by  the  second  Monday  in 
October  or  to  the  County  Treasurer  by  the 
fi"st  Monday  in  November  shall  be  carried 
over  as  other  delinquent  taxes  and  coMected 
as  same. 

5.  The  Trustee  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bind  the  township  by  contract  to  pay  for  such 
work  only  so  far  as  the  particular  assessment 
on  such  land  is  concerned,  and  no  contract 
should  be  made  by  any  Trusteee  that  would 
compel  him  or  the  township  to  pay  any 
money  for  such  work  only  such  as  are  paid 
in  by  re'ason  of  such  assessment. 

After  careful  study  and  lots  of  experience  I 
believe  the  above  suggestions  cover  the  es- 
sential changes  that  should  be  made  in  our 
ditch  iaws. 

Now,  if  the  Trustees  will  take  this  matter 
up  and  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  law  in 
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accordance  with  the  above  ideas  and  have  it 
acted  on  at  our  next  meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation of  Trustees,  and  present  it  to  the 
Legislature  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Trustees 
ol  the  State,  wc  can  have  the  relief  we  ask  for. 

I  would  fiavc  something  on  the  road  ques- 
tion, l)Ut  my  article  is  longer  now  than  I  had 
iiitendtd  it  to  be.  However.  I  will  say  this, 
tfiat  I  am  s(juarcly  opposed  to  our  present 
system  of  working  out  time  on  the  public 
roads,  as  it  is  now  done.  The  law  for  calling 
out  the  able  bodied  men  to  work  on  the  pub- 
he  highways  was  all  right  among  the  early 
settlers,  when  all  the  men  were  called  out 
with  axes  to  cut  out  new  roads  and  make  fills 
by  cutting  timbers  and  niaking  what  they 
called  corduroy  roads,  but  now  conditions 
have  changed,  and  when  the  ground  is  in  any 
shape  to  make  grades  on  the  roads,  the  far- 
mers arc  busy  with  their  crops  and  the  result 
is  the  Supervisor  can't  get  them  out  without 
more  trouble  than  their  work  is  worth. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  JENKINS. 

McGrawsvillc,    Nov.   25. 


A  SCHOOL  SONG. 


Wlicn  Bird  Day  came  around  the  children 
of  the  school  at  Montgomery,  Ind.,  concluded 
to  celebrate  it  by  preparing  an  original  song. 
Wc  give  it  to  our  readers  just  as  it  was  sung 
by  the  school. 

OUR    BIRD    DAY    SONG. 

Air— 'On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash  Far 

Awny." 


W'c  have  mrt  tntlny  to  celebrate  our  Bird  Day, 
And  protect  the  song.sters  of  the  glade  and 
glen: 
Wc  will  each  one  try  to  learn  more  of  tlicir 
habits. 
And  will  guard  them  from  attacks  by  wick- 
ed men. 
Wc  abhor  the  practice  that  naughty  boys  have 
Of  robbing  nests  and  killing  birds,  like  cats; 
Wc  scorn  the  fashion  rife  among  some  ladies 
Of  using  birds  for  trimming  on  their  hats. 
Chorus. 
There's  the   nicidow  lark,   the   bobolink,   the 
cow  bird 


There's     the     blackbird,     kingbird,     robin. 
thrush  and  wren; 
There's  the  goldfinch,  pecwee,  chickadee  and 
redbird — 
Let  them  sing  in  the  forest,  field  and  fen. 

II. 

In  every  movement  advocating  justice 

Wc  will  try  to  occupy  the  foremost  ranks,  ■ 

Though  some   may   say  our  notions  are   pe-        ' 
dantic 
.'\nd  label  us  a  band  of  petty  cranks. 
But,  O!  where  arc  the  song  birds  of  our  for- 
ests, i 

And  why  are  field  and  wood  so  death-like 
still? 
'Tis  caused  by  so  much  wanton,  vile  destruc- 
tion, I 
Which    is    now   and    evermore   against    our 
will. 

Chorus. 

in 

We    know    that    birds    sometimes    annoy    the 
farmer 
By  foraging  among  liis  fruit  and  grain. 
But  we  think,  by  systematic  observation. 

He'll  decide  that  these  to  him  are  truly  gain. 
For  think  how  many  countless  million  insects. 
Of  beetles,  bugs  and  worms  the  birds  de- 
stroy! 
Compared  to  these  the  fruit  is  merely  dessert. 
And  to  furnish  that  should  be  his  p-eatest 
joy. 

Chorus. 
J.  S.  WF.STHAFER. 
Montgomery.  Ind..  (")ct.  28.  1898. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We  present  to  our  readers  this  month  a 
beautiful  picture  of  one  of  Indiana's  beauties 
of  natural  scenery — a  waterfall  in  Jennings 
County — as  a  frontispiece.  We  also  give  a 
group  showing  the  Delaware  County  School 
Board  and  another  showing  the  Association 
of  City  and  Town  School  Superintendents, 
taken  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 
We  can  take  pride  in  the  excellencies  of  the 
illustrations  we  give  from  month  to  month. 


Pardon  us.  but  if  you  have  not  already  sent 
in  your  subscription — thanks — we  knew  you 
would — No  apologies  necessary — In  return 
you  have  otir  dead  ripe  appreciation. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Our  cut  shows  the  county  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Delaware  county,  Indiana,  without 
the  town  and  city  representatives.  They  are 
men  who  are  earnest  in  their  work,  and  eager 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  respective 
townships  in  school  and  dtlicr  township 
affairs.  They  have  at  heart  the  welfare  ol  tlu- 
people  they  serve.  Whatever  will  pronioie 
he  common  good  they  will  not  hesitate  to  do. 
They  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  plan 
of  abandoning  small  district  schools  and  com 
bining   them    with    other   schools,   to    increase 


(jary    line.       1  he    sentiment    of    al)    is    toward 
:-.:gher  education  and  greater  usefulness. 


A   FLAG   C.VTIIFXIIISM. 

Of  how  many  stripes  docs  the  flag  consist? 
Thirteen. 

Of  liow   many   .'-tars?      l"orty-fi\e. 

What  do  the  thirteen  stripes  signify?  The 
thirteen  original  colonies. 

What  do  the  forty-five  stars  signify?  The 
forty-five  states  now  comprising  the  union. 

What  are  the  colors  of  the  Hag?  Red,  white 
and  blue. 


D1';l.\\v.\km-:  C( 


the  efficiency  and  to  economize.  S'ome  oi 
them  may  find  it  possible  to  do  this  during 
next  year.  They  understand  that  they  are 
looked  upon  as  leaders  of  public  opinion 
rather  than  followers  in  the  wake  of  public 
thought.  They  pay  their  teachers  as  good 
salaries  as  they  can.  The  average  wages  in 
the  best  paying  townships  is  $2.60.  There  is 
ro  tendency  to  lower  the  wages;  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  .demand  greater  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  at  the  same  wages.  High 
schools  have  been  established  within  every 
t(  wnship  save  one.  This  one  has  a  high 
school   within  easy  reach  just  over  its  boun- 


\\"hat  does  the  white  signify?  Truth  and 
purity. 

What  does  the  blue  signify?  Fidelity  and 
loyalty. 

What  does  the  red  signify?  Defiance  to  all 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

What  are  our  duties  to  the  flag?  To  honor 
and  revere  it  in  time  of  peace  and  to  de-fend 
it  with  our  lives  in  time  of  war. 


Modern  Russian  novelists  incline  to  the 
short  story  far  more  than  to  longer  works  of 
fiction.  Even  these  frequently  terminate  in 
a  sketchy  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
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A  GREAT  SCHOOL 

Tbc  pcijplc  of  Lakcion.  Wabash  County, 
may  well  p«.int  with  pri<lc  to  their  schools. 
'  re  than  a  year  aRo,  through  the  leadership 
I'rof.  Charles  S  Kerr,  the  pupils  took  up 
v\r  Study  of  li)cal  history  of  I.aketon.  Sev- 
eral papers  were  prepared  hy  the  students  and 
some  of  them  have  l.tiu  printed  in  the  manual 
ot  the  schof.U  They  are  \aluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  local  history,  and  the  Professor 
may  congratulate  himself  on  the  result  of  his 
efforts  to  stimulate  this  important  study.  Re- 
li.w  is  a  letter  received  from  him,  which  tells 
its  own  story: 

I.aketon.  Ind.,  Die.  3.  \'^^- 
\\    I..  HIair  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sirs— Professor  Henry,  State  Librar- 
i.m,  ha.s  requested  me  to  write  an  account  of 
what  I  have  done  in  the  last  two  years  in  this 
township,  Ph-asant.  Wabash  County,  in  work- 
ing tip  local  inttre?t  in  its  history,  etc.  I  am 
principal  of  the  township  high  school,  located 
at  I.aketon,  and  am  a  graduate  of  State  Nor- 
mal, 'o.|.  and  of  State  University.  '96.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  school  manual,  which  I  put 
out  last  year.  Tt  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Slate,  so  far  as  I  l-.a\c  been  able  to  find  out. 
If  does  for  a  township  system  of  schools  what 
tlir  town  manuals  h.Tvc  been  doing  for  the 
town  schools.  My  plan  is  to  have  the  schools 
ot  the  lowtiship  work  up  the  history  of  the 
tf.wiiship  and  publi-^h  in  the  manual  from  year 
to  yar. 

Would  you  lila-  to  have  an  article  on  what  I 
have  done  and  my  plans?     Vours  truly. 

CHARLES  S.  KERR. 

r.  S.— I  was  ouc  of  the  first  to  r>rder  your 
lii-.tor>-  for  our  reference  tabic  in  the  high 
school.     It  is  constant! V  used. 


Tjjdianapolis,  Ind..  Nov.  25,   1S98. 
The  Indianian.  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

Dear  Sirs— I  heartily  indorse  what  Super- 
intendent Gceting  says  about  your  effort  to 
promote  the  interest  in  Indiana  history.  The 
outline  in  the  November  number  of  The  In- 
dianian is  especially  adapted  to  the  study  of 
local  and  general  history  of  the  State,  and  the 
organization  of  history  clubs  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  school  district  in  the 
county.  W.   F.   LANDIS. 

County  Superintendent. 


September  20.  1898. 
The  B.  L.  HIair  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— I  have  been  glad  to  learn  the 
details  of  your  plan  for  interesting  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
common  schools,  in  the  study  of  Indiana  his- 
tory. 1  can  not  imagine  a  scheme  better  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  general  study  of  the 
history  and  instituti(»ns  of  our  States:  and  it 
is  im|)Ossiblc  to  overestimate  the  public  good 
of  such  study.  The  interest  of  the  school  chil- 
dren will  be  whetted  into  zeal  by  competition 
in  answering  your  monthly  list  of  questions: 
parents  in  turn  will  become  interested  and  the 
result  must  inevitably  add  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Commonwealth.  Very  truly 
yours, 

GE(>RGE  CHAMBERS  CALVERT. 


THE  TRL^STEES'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Masonic  Temple,  Indi- 
anapolis, on  Dcceiuber  27  and  28.  Masonic 
Temple  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  commodious  halls  in  the  city.  The  im- 
portant questions  before  the  Association  and 
discussions  that  arc  going  on  in  regard  to  new 
legislation  on  township  business  make  this  by 
far  the  most  important  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  has  ever  been  held,  and  every 
Trustee  should  be  present.  The  following 
program  has  been  arranged: 

Tuesday.  December  27 — 9:30  a.  m.,  welcom- 
ing address  by  Hon.  Thomas  Taggart;  re- 
sponse by  p..  F.  Johnson:  "An  Ideal  Teach- 
er." Mrs.  Etnma  Mont  McRea;    discussion. 

2  p.  m. — "Our  Common  Schools — Their 
Relation  to  Colleges  and  Universities,"  by 
I'rof.  C.  H.  Hall;  general  discussion;  miscel- 
laneous business. 

Wednesday.  December  28 — 9:30  a.  m.. 
'Good  R(»ads  and  High  I-and  Tax  vs.  Poor 
Roads  and  Low  Land  Tax.  and  Their  Rela- 
tion to  the  Concentration  of  Schools,"  by 
Gov.  James  \.  Moimt:   discussion. 

2  p.  \y\. — "Township  System  of  Caring  for 
the  Poor."  by  C.  S.  Grout:  discussion;  elec- 
tion of  officers. 


Spain  has  greater  mineral  resources  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  including  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  silver,  antimony,  quicksilver, 
lead  and  gypsum. 


Tsachers — Please  cut  out  these  coupons  and  g-iveto  j'our  pupils 


IIISTOUY  QUKSTIONS, 

1.  When  mill  how  did  the  possession  of  ti.e 
Northwest  Ten-iU.ry  pass  from  Ihe  I'reiieli  to  lie- 
British? 

2.  \Vhere  was  the  treaty  made  f 

3.  Who  was  King  of  France  at  the  time  and  wlio 
King  of  En'-land?  .      „ 

4.  When  did  tlie  Oritish  take  possession? 

5.  What  post-;  did  thev  occupy  in  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  Ihey  lose  possession  of  those  posts, 
and  how?  .        ^  ^, 

7.  AVhen  did  the  Tiritlsh  lose  possession  of  the 
whole  Territorv,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  pass? 

9.  ITow  was  the  first  civil  government  e§tab- 
Ushedf  ,    „ 

10.  Who  was  Benjamin  Parke? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  and  how  did  the  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  pass  from  the  French  to  the 
British? 

2.  Where  was  the  treaty  made? 

3.  Who  was  King  of  France  at  the  time  and  who 
King  of  England? 

4.  When  did  the  British  talce  possession? 

5.  What  posts  did  they  occupi^  in  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  they  lose  possession  of  thoie  posti, 
and  how? 

7.  When  did  the  British  lose  possesilon  ol  tha 
whole  Territory,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  paw? 

0.  How  was  the  first  •iTil   gevMnintBt  Mtsb- 
Ibhedf 
10.  Who  was  Banjamin  Park*? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  and  how  did  the  possession  of  th« 
Northwest  Territory  pass  from  the  French  to  th« 
British? 

2.  Where  was  the  treaty  made? 

8.  Who  was  Jving  of  France  at  the  time  and  Who 
King  of  Enfiland? 

4.  When  did  the  British  take  possession? 

5.  What  posts  did  they  occupy  in  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  they  lose  possession  of  those  posts, 
and  how? 

7.  When  did  the  British  lose  possession  of  th« 
whole  Territory,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  pass? 

9.  How  was  the  first  civil  government  •itab- 
llshed? 

10.  Who  was  Benjamin  Parke? 


HI8TORT  QUESTIONS. 

A  IHien  and  how  did  the  possession  of  tbo 
Korthwest  Territory  pass  from  the  French  to  tho 
British? 

2.  Where  was  the  treaty  made? 

8.  Who  was  King  of  France  at  the  time  and  wlio 
King  of  England? 

4.  When  did  the  British  take  possession? 

5.  What  posts  did  they  occupy  in  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  they  lose  possession  of  those  posts, 
and  how? 

7.  When  did  the  British  lose  possession  of  tho 
whole  Territory,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  pass? 

9.  How  was  the  first  civil  government  eitab- 
Ushed? 

10.  Who  was  Benjamin  Parke? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  and  how  did  the  possession  of  tho 
Korthwest  Territory  pass  from  the  French  to  the 
British? 

2.  Where  was  the  treaty  made? 

8.   Who  was  King  of  France  at  the  time  and  who 
King  of  England? 
4.   When  did  the  British  take  possession? 
6.   What  posts  did  they  occupy  in  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  they  lose  possession  of  those  posts, 
and  how? 

7.  When  did  the  British  lose  possession  of  tho 
whole  Territory,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  pass? 

9.  How  was  the  first  civil  government  astab- 
Ushed? 

10.  Who  was  Benjamin  Parke? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  and  how  did  the  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  pass  from  the  French  to  the 
British? 

2.  Where  was  the  treaty  made? 

3.  Wlio  was  IviiiK  of  France  at  the  time  aiid  who. 
King  of  Kii-l;iiid? 

4.  When  did  the  British  take  possession? 

5.  What  posts  did  they  occupy  in  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  they  lose  possession  of  those  posts, 
and  how? 

7.  When  did  the  British  lose  possession  of  the 
whole  Territory,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  pass? 

9.  How  was  the  first  civil  government  estab- 
lished? 

10.  Who  was  Benjamin  Parke? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS.  , 

1.  When  and  how  did   the  possession  of    tha 

gorthwest  Territory  pass  from  the  French  to  tho 
rltish?  > 

2.  Where  was  the  treaty  made? 

3.  Who  was  King  of  France  at  the  time  and  wh« 
King  of  England?  > 

4.  When  did  the  British  take  possession? 

5.  What  posts  did  they  occupy  In  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  they  lose  possession  of  those  posts, 
and  how? 

7.  When  did  the  British  lose  possession  of  tha 
whole  Territory,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  pass? 

9.  How  was  the  first  civil   government  estab- 
lished? 

10.  Who  was  Benjamin  Parke? 


HISTOIJY  OlII^STIONS, 

1.  When  and  how  did  the  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  pass  from  the  French  to  the 
British? 

2.  Where  was  the  treaty  made? 

3.  Who  was  l^ing  of  France  at  the  time  and  who 
King  of  England? 

4.  When  did  the  British  take  possession? 

5.  What  posts  did  they  occupy  in  Indiana? 

6.  When  did  they  lose  possession  of  those  posts, 
and  how? 

7.  When  did  the  British  lose  possession  of  the 
whole  Territory,  and  how? 

8.  To  whom  did  the  possession  pass? 

9.  How  was  the  first  civil  government  aitab- 
Ushedr 

10.  Who  was  Benjamin  Parke? 


Many  school  superintendents  have  recommended  that  the  teachers  organize  their  schools 
into  a  History  Class,  and  devote  a  part  of  one  day  each  month  to  the  discussion  of  the  History 
Questions. 


To  th«  T«>ch«r 

■k«Tild  there  not  b«  euouKb  coupofu  pnpllj 
Aould  b«  allowed  to  co(>y  lUe  que«'.luus. 

Correct  »niv*er»  lo  r.bc«e  quenUons  wlU  b« 
fivklUbed  to  the  next  t^nue  of  ibe  iDdtaulko. 

A    ilmllar    lUl    uf   <iurailoo«    will    b«    a«ked 

EeAob  latue  uf  Uio  Iiullaiilau.  and  answered 
the  '.Kue  folIowltiK  durlUK  Ibe  icboot  year. 

All  (>«r»on«  a.-.lrlnic  to  enter  ibe  Hl»iorlcal 
rrtie  Kikay  Coiitc»t.  ofTired  by  tbe  li  L  lilalr 
C«aQpaiiy,  iboulU  coiiiiilt  tbe  Indlanlan  and 
•cil'.b  1  Hlvlory  of  tiidUiia. 

Uliiory  Cltil)*  nbould  tw  orKanUcd  In  erery 
Mhoo!  In  tbe  Slate 

A  iketcb  and  iM)rirall  of  all  prlie  winner* 
will  appear  In  tbe  Indlanlan  at  tbe  time  of  ai>- 
ft«una«!iienl  of  tbv  awanlt. 

Prepare  for  a  grand  C<-ntennlal  In  1910. 

'I'lll   iMllAillAII, 

106  Monumeni  Flace,  ludlauapolU. 


To  the  Teacher. 

■h«ald  there  not  b«  enouRb  coupons  piiptli 
•bould  be  allowed  lo  roi>y  tbe  questions. 

Correct  aniwern  to  ibe«e  que.slloiis  will  be 
f^Wlihed  In  ibo  next  l«sue  of  tbe  Indlanlan. 

A    ilnillar    INt    of   <|uriitlons    will    be    askod 

Se«eb  isiue  of  Die    Indlanlan.  and   anhwcred 
the  time  foUowIni;  during  Ibe  icIiodI  year. 
All  perion.n  il--lrltiK   ti^   enter   tbp  Ulsiorlcal 
mie  Kibay   Conu-.-t.  otTirpd  bv  the  II    I..  lUalr 


C«i 


lit  the   Indlanlan  and 


•■jDauT.  •riouid    cciisiiit 

rlthi  History  of  ln<llana. 

UI»iory  Clutis  sbould  be  organized  In  ercry 
Mhool  In  tbe  Siaif. 

A  iketcb  and  portrait  of  all  prize  winners 
win  appoar  In  tbe  Iinliatilan  at  the  time  of  an- 
Bounoeni^nt  of  ibo  awards. 

Fnpare  for  a  grand  C«!ntennlal  In  1916. 

The  Imiiamah. 
106  .Monument  I'lace,  Indianapolis. 


To  the  readier. 

Bhonid  thorp  not  b«  enouKh  coupons  piiplU 
ihoiild  bo  allowed  to  cony  tbe  questions. 

(  orrert  answers  to  these  questions  will  be 
publlihed  In  the  next  I  sue  of  the  Indlanlan. 

A  ilnillar  list  of  .lllestlon^  will  l.c  asked 
In  each  issue  of  tbe  Indlanlan.  and  an.swered 
In  tbe  U.siic  followUiK  during  tbe  school  year. 

All  persons  (li>lrlnK  to  enter  the  Historical 
Prize  Kssay  Contest.  olTercd  by  the  H.  I,.  Hlalr 
Comjiany.  sbould  consult  the  Indlanlan  and 
Bmltbs  History  of  Indiana. 

Hliiory  Clubs  should  be  organized  In  STery 
••hool  In  the  Stale. 

A  iketrh  and  portrait  of  all  prize  winners 
win  appear  In  tbe  Indlniilan  at  llio  time  of  an- 
nouncenieni  of  the  awnvds. 

Vrapare  for  a  grand  CeiiUnnlnl  In  lOlfl. 

Tiir  IsniAMAH, 
106  5lonumeni  IMace.  IndlunapoUa. 


To  tbe  Teaser. 

llMTild  there  not  \tf\  enough  couponi  pnpl^ 
■feould  )x»allowr(l  to  ropy  tbe  quostloni. 

Correi-l  answers  to  ttiese  questions  will  b« 
pnbllibed  In  Ibe  next  I. sue  of  the  Indlanlan. 

A  ilniUar  list  of  quentlons  will  be  asked 
la  each  issue  of  the  Indlanlan.  aiid  answered 
la  tbe  nuo  following  during  Ibe  school  year. 

All  persons  di>lrlng  lo  enter  the  Hlslorlral 
mie  V>say   Contest.  ofTcrcd  by  the  H    L    Illalr 

Com  ■ 

ftsit 

History  Clubs  sbould  bo  organized  In  erery 
Mhool  In  the  State. 

A  iketch  and  portrait  of  all  nrlie  winners 
win  appear  In  tbe  Indlanlan  at  tDO  time  of  ar>- 
BO'inoomenl  of  the  awards. 

Prepare  for  a  grand  Centennial  In  IBI6 

Thu  Imhamaii 
toe  Monument  Place.  Indlanapolla. 


To  the  Teacher. 

Should  there  not  b«  enough  coupons  paplU 
ihould  t>e  allowed  10  cony  ibe  questions 

lorrect  answer*  lo  Uu-ne  (lucsilons  will  be 
published  In  tbe  nexlloiueof  ihe  Indlutilao. 

A  similar  list  of  queollons  will  be  abked 
In  each  iM>ue  of  the  Indlanlan.  and  answered 
In  the  issue  fo|. owing  during  Ibo  school  year. 

All  ixrrsons  desiring  to  enter  ihe  Hlsiorlcal 
PrUe  Mcay  Coniesi.  offered  by  the  II  L  lilalr 
Comi>any.  should  consult  the  Indlanlan  and 
Bmltb'sllihiory  of  Indiana 

lllsiory  CluU  should  be  organized  In  erery 
•chool  In  the  State. 

A  akelch  and  i>orira1l  of  all  price  winners 
will  appear  In  the  Indlanlan  at  the  time  of  aD> 
noiincenieni  of  the  awards. 

Prepare  for  a  grand  Centennial  In  1016 

Tub  iNniAKiAH 
106  Monument  Place.  IndlaaapolUk 


T<>  the  Tracher. 

Sbould  there  not  l>e  enough  coupons  jiuplU 
should  be  allowed  to  cony  the  <iuchilons. 

Correct  answers  to  these  <|uestlons  will  be 
puhllbhed  In  the  next  Iksuo  of  the  Indlanlan. 

A  similar  list  of  questions  will  \h.-  asked 
In  each  issue  of  the  Indlanlan.  and  answered 
in  the  Issue  following  during  the  school  year. 

All  jtersons  desiring  to  enter  the  Historical 
Pri/.c  Kssay  Contest,  offered  by  the  H.  L.  HIair 
Company,  should  consult  the  Indlanlan  and 
Smith's  History  of  Indiana. 

History  Clul>s  should  be  organized  In  every 
school  In  the  State. 

A  sketch  and  portrait  of  all  prize  winners 
will  appear  In  the  Indlanlan  at  llie  time  of  an- 
nouncement of  the  awards. 

Prepare  for  a  grand  Centenni.nl  In  IP16. 

The  Immaman. 
IK>  Monument  Place.  IndliinapollB. 


To  the  Teiicher. 

Bhotild  there  not  be  enough  coupons  puplU 
■bould  be  allowed  to  cony  the  que^stlons. 

Correct  answers  to  these  <iuesilons  will  b« 
published  In  the  next  1  sue  of  the  Indlanlan. 

A  slmMar  list  of  questions  will  l>e  asked 
in  each  issue  of  the  Indlanlun.  and  answered 
In  the  Issue  fol  owing  during  the  school  ye^r. 

All  persons  (h-lrlng  to  enter  tbe  Historical 
Prize  Kssay  Contest,  offered  by  the  II.  K  Hlalr 
Company,  should  consult  ihe  Indlanlan  and 
Smith's  Historv  of  Indiana. 

History  Clubs  sbould  l>e  organized  In  every 
•ohool  In  the  State. 

A  sketch  and  portrait  of  all  prize  winners 
will  appi'ftT  In  the  Indlanlan  at  the  time  of  an- 
nouncenieni  of  the  awards. 

Prepare  for  a  grand  Centennial  In  1916. 

Vht.  Imhaniah, 
106  Monument  Place.  Indlana|>olU. 


To  the  Teacher. 

Should  there  not  l»c  enough  coupons  pupUa 
should  be  allowed  to  copy  the  questions. 

(V)rre<-t  answers  to  these  questions  will  be 
published  In  the  next  I  sue  of  the  Indlanlan. 

A  slni'lar  list  of  qii.'stlons  will  be  asked 
In  each  issue  of  the  Indlanlan.  and  answered 
In  the  Issue  fol, owing  during  the  school  year. 

All  persons  de-lrlng  lo  enter  the  Historical 
Prize  Kssav  Coi.jest.  offered  by  the  H.  L.  Hlalr 
Company,  should  consult  Ihe  Indlanlan  and 
Smith's  "Historv  of  Indiana. 

History  Clubs  sbould  be  organized  In  every 
school  In  the  State.  .     „        . 

A  sketch  and  portrait  of  all  prize  winners 
will  appear  In  the  Indlanlan  at  the  time  of  an- 
noiinccnienl  of  the  awards. 

Prepare  for  a  grand  Centennial  In  1016. 

liir.  IvniAXiAH, 
105  Monument  Place.  Indianapolla. 
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THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
HISTORY. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  science  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  growth  of  man's  interest,  as  ex- 
hibited in   his   selection   of  studies,   has   been 
from  the  most  remote  world  toward  himself. 
The  development  of  our  sciences  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  fact.    Man  began  by  the  study 
of  astronomy  the  most  remotely  related,  and 
so  far  has  finished  with  sociology — that  sci- 
ence  most   closely   related   to    his    every   day 
living.     Not  unlike  this  has  been  our  study 
of  history.     We  began  by  studying  that  par- 
ticular history  most  remotely  related  to  the 
student  and  have  progressed  almost  constant- 
ly toward  that  phase  of  history  which  is  most 
directly  a  part  of  his  own  individual  life  and 
much  of  -which  has  been  -enacted  within  his 
own    time    and    his    own    locality.      There    is 
nothing  but  good  in  a  proper  study  of  any 
history,  but  our  students  have  been  too  long 
led  to  believe  that  history  has  been  produced 
only  in  foreign  countries  or  in  times  long  past, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  such  a  misconception 
is  to  bring  our  schools  and  our  clubs— the  two 
modern  methods  of  studentship — to  an  active 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  every  community 
is  making  history  as  real  and  in  many  respects 
as  valuable  as  any  history  anywhere  or  of  any 
time.     Our  people  in  this  comparatively  new 
country  have  not  yet  appreciated  the  value  of 
local  history  and  of  records  made  "upon  the 
spot."    This  is  especially  true  in  these  Central 
States,  where  so  much  time  and  effort  have 
been  consumed  in  the  merely  physical  aspects 
of  life.     Especially  have  few  people  of  Indiana 
yet  realized  the   historic  value   of  apparently 
commonplace  occurrences  and  we  must  learn 
it  soon  and  begin  to  preserve  what  we  have  of 
historic  value  or  we  shall  soon  have  passed 
the  point  beyond  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  collect  much  of  our  early  history, 
which  is  vastly  significant.    In  fact,  much  is  al- 
ready beyond  the  power  of  the  student  or  col- 
lector. 

In  Germany  and  England  and  in  some  of 
our  own  Eastern  States  almost  every  com- 
munity has  its  club  of  local  students  and  col- 
lectors and  we  have  already  seen  how  valuable 
such  work  is  to  those  people  and  ours  may  be 
the  more  valuable  if  we  begin  correspondingly 
earlier  to  collect  and  preserve  our  own  rec- 
ords.    If  our  clubs  and  schools  should  begin 


now  to  collect  and  preserve  all  facts  of  local 
and  general  interest  within  a  single  genera- 
tion a  degree  of  intelligence  and  interest 
would  prevail  in  our  State  that  is  now  beyond 
our  higliest  anticipations. 

When  we  shall  secure  such  a  library  system 
as  shall  place  a  good  library  in  each  town.ship 
in  the  State,  as  will  doubtless  soon  be  true, 
then  we  shall  have  so  many  depositories  of 
such  local  history  as  will  render  its  perfect 
preservation  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  local 
pride. 

Following  is  appended  an  outline  for  the 
study  of  local  history  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
serve  as  a  guide  at  least  to  any  locality  for  the 
study  of  its  history.  No  one  point  in  the 
outline  will  be  of  value  to  every  locality,  but 
enough  may  be  selected  to  serve  any  particu- 
lar unit  of  study. 

Outline  for  the  Study  of  History  for  the  use  oj 
Clubs  and  Schools — Unit  of  Study:  County, 
Torvn  or  Township.  Prepared  by  Prof  W. 
E.  Henry  State  Librarian. 

I.  Conditions  which  made  it  desirable  as  a 
home,  hence  led  to  its  settlement. 

1.  Geography  of  the  surface;  timber, 
prairie,  streams,  lakes,  hills. 

2.  Nature  of  the  soil;  its  formation  and 
adaptibility  for  cultivation. 

3.  Chief  sources  of  wealth  when  settled. 

4.  Productions  of  place  or  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

5.  Kind  and  relative  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  its  present  condition. 

II.  By  whom  settled. 

1.  Nationality;    by  birth,  by  parentage. 

2.  From  what  place  directly  did  the  settlers 
come,  if  many  of  them  came  from  one  place. 

3.  Particular  incentive  which  led  them  to 
this  place. 

4.  From  what  condition  of  life  and  from 
what  occupations  did  they  come. 

5.  What  prominent  characteristics  have  the 
people  retained  up  to  the  present  time,  if  any? 

6.  Biographical  sketches  of  characteristic 
early  settlers. 

III.  Map  of  the  Unit  of  Study. 

1.  If  town,  show  all  details,  such  as  loca- 
tion of  prominent  buildings,  especially  of  the 
earlier  buildings,  and  the  location  of  the  resi- 
dences of  prominent  citizens  from  the  earliest 
settlement. 

2.  If  county  or  township,  show  location  of 
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all    town*   and    villages,   especially    the    early 
ones,  which  may  be  now  in  decay. 

3.  Show  early  natural  drainage  and  present 
artificial  drainage,  if  it  has  been  changed  by 
the  agency  of  man. 

IV.  Cemeteries 

1.  When  and  where  located  from  the  earli- 
est history  down  to  the  present.  It  will  be 
foimd  desirable  to  copy  the  early  inscriptions 
wheie  the  stones  bearing  them  arc  not  prop- 
erly looked  after.  Later  these  will  become 
valuable  local  history. 

2.  Lock  up  early  records,  for  in  some  in- 
stances records  may  yet  be  found  of  early 
burials  not  recorded  on  stones. 

V.  Transportation  and  Communication. 

1.  History  in  narrative  form  of  each  of  the 
foUowmg: 

(a)  Canals 

(b)  Noted  wagon  roads. 

(c)  Karlv  mail  routes. 

(d)  knilroads. 

(e)  Telegraph. 

(f)  Telephone. 

2.  Chief  lines  of  goods  shipped  to  and 
from  this  center. 

3.  Chief  points  of  shipment,  both  to  and 
from. 

4.  Is  the  Unit  of  Study  on  any  great  line  of 
travel  between  two  or  more  prominent  points? 

VI.  Material  Progress  of  the  Unit  of  Study. 

1.  I.arly  industries  carried  on  by  individ- 
uals or  by  organized  companies. 

2.  Have  the  primitive  industries  developed 
into  the  present  chief  industries  or  have  the 
industrial  lines  changed? 

3.  If  the  lines  have  changed  assign  reason. 

VII.  Educational  Institutions. 

1.  Schools. 

(a)  When,  where  and  by  whom  were  the 
earliest  located? 

(b)  Sketches   of   prominent   tcaclicrs   and 
students. 

(c)  I'roniinent   schools   since     organized, 
not  now  existing. 

(d)  Present  schools  and  teachers. 

2.  Libraries  and  museums,  if  any. 

(a)  When  and  where  established. 

(b)  How  sustained. 

(c)  Prominence  reached. 

(d)  When  in  greatest  prominence. 

(e)  r>ors  the  same  still  continue. 

(f)  What  arc  the  prc-icnt  conditions? 

(g)  What   is   the    sentiment   of   the    com- 
mtinity  with  regard  to? 

3.  Clubs. 

(a)  Narrate  history  of  all  so  far  formed. 

(b)  Present  conditions  and  leading  mem- 
bers in. 

4      Newspapers. 

(a)  History  of  each  from  the  first. 

(b)  Sketches  of  prominent  men  and  wom- 
en connected  with. 

\in.     Literary  History. 

I.      Biographical     sketches     of     prominent 


writers,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten for  publication  in  other  than  the  local  pa- 
pers. 

7.  Give  name,  date  and  place  of  publication 
of  each  book,  pamphlet,  magazine  article  or 
scries  of  ai tides  upon  an  important  subject  in 
local  papers. 

IX.  Chtirchcs. 

I      When  and  where  was  each  organized? 

2.  Give  names  of  charter  members. 

3.  Sketches  of  most  noted  pastors  or  a  com- 
plete list  if  possible.'  \ 

4.  Sketches  of  the  leading  workers  from  the  \ 
first.  j 

5.  Present  conditions.  1 

X.  Charitable,    Penal   and   Correctional   Insti-  i 
tutions.  I 

1.  Homes  for  the  destitute  dependent  and  1 
defective. 

2.  Reformatories. 

3.  Jails  and  penitentiaries. 

XL     Courts. 

1.  History  of  the  organization  of. 

2.  Noted  judges  and  attorneys,  sketches  of. 

3.  Complete  list  of  court  officials  from  tlie 
first. 

XII.  War  History  (each  war  participated  in 
treated  separately). 

1.  List  of  enlistments. 

2.  List  of  killed  in  battle  or  dying  from 
wounds. 

3.  List  of  deaths  in  the  army  from  other 
causes. 

4.  List  and  location  of  nicml.irs  still  living. 

5.  Biographical  skiiclies  of  n».ted  soldiers. 

XIII.  Professional  Life,  Sketches  of. 

1.  Legal  profession. 

2.  Medical  profession. 

3.  Educational. 
4  Ministerial. 

XI\'.     Local  Government. 

1.  Wlicn  organized. 

2.  What  departments  were  first  organized? 

3.  What  departments  added  since,  if  any? 

4.  Make  list  as  complete  as  possible  of  offi- 
ceri  serving  in  each  department  since  the  or- 
ganization. 

XV.     Genc.ilopy  of  tlie  (  Mdcr  F.imilies. 

1.  .^ncestry  of  early  settlers  as  far  as  can 
be  traced. 

2.  A  full  record  of  each  branch  and  each 
member  of  the  family  since  settlement  in  this 
locality. 

(a)  Births. 

(b)  Marriages. 

(c)  To  whom  married. 

(d)  Deaths. 

Note.—  This  material  must  be  collected  from 
church,  court  and  cemetery  records  and  sup- 
plemented from  the  memories  of  the  older, 
mere  intelligent  and  more  trustworthy  citi- 
zens. 
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INDIANA'S  GOVERNORS. 

When    They    Died    and    Where    They    Arc 
Buried. 

Indiana  as  a  State  has  paid  too  Httle  atten- 
tion to  those  who  have  served  her  as  Chief 
Aiagistrates  of  the  commonwealth.  Over  two 
of  them  she  has  erected  small  monuments, 
and  the  people  have  honored  two  others  by 
erecting  statues  to  them  in  Indianapolis,  but 
to  the  graves  of  the  others  no  attention  has 
been  paid  by  State  or  people. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  the  first  Governor 
of  the  Territory,  deserves  much  from  Indiana. 
By  his  skill  as  a  soldier  and  negotiator,  he 
saved  the  pioneers  from  Indian  depredations, 
and  won  one  of  the  only  two  great  victories 
on  land  of  American  soldiers  over  the  British 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  afterward  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  died  in  Washington  while  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  great  office,  on 
April  4,  1841,  and  is  buried  at  North  Bend, 
Ohio,  just  over  the  Indiana  line. 

Thomas  Posey,  his  successor  as  Governor 
of  the  Territory,  served  the  people  well.  He 
died  at  Shawneetown,  111.,  March  19.  1818, 
and  is  buried  at  that  place. 

Jonathan  Jennings  was  the  first  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  to  him  Indiana  owes  more 
than  to  almost  anyone  else  in  those  early 
days.  It  was  Jonathan  Jennings  who'  took 
the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  slavery,  and  by 
hir  eloquence  made  Indiana  free  territory. 
He  served  three  terms  as  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, two  terms  as  Governor  of  Indiana,  and 
then  again  three  terms  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  new  State.  He  died  July  26, 
1834.  and  is  buried  at  Charlestown,  Clark 
county.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  erected 
over  his  remains  a  small  monument. 

Governor  Jennings  having  been  elected  to 
Congress  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 
Governor,  he  was  succeeded  by  RatlifT  Boon, 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Governor  Boon  died 
at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  November  20,  1844, 
and  is  buried  at  that  place. 

William  Hendricks,  second  Governor  of 
the  State  was  another  noble  son  of  Indiana. 
He  served  the  State  three  terms  as  member 
of  Congress,  being  the  first  member  from  the 
State.  In  1822  he  was  elected  Governor,  and 
a  short  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  served 


as  such  two  terms.  He  died  at  Madison,  May 
16,  1850,  and  is  buried  at  that  place. 

Jnmes  Brown  Ray  succeeded  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks, acting  as  Governor  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  and  then  was  twice  elected 
Governor.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts, 
and  was  the  first  to  agitate  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  consisting  of  canals, 
rsilroads  and  turnpikes.  He  died  of  cholera 
at  Cincinnati,  August  4,  1848,  and  is  buried  in 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery  at  that  place. 

Noah  Noble  served  as  Governor  from  1831 
to  1837.  It  was  during  his  administration  the 
State  entered  upon  its  great  system  of  public 
improvements.  He  died  at  Indianapolis,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1844.  He  was  first  buried  at  Spring- 
lawn  Cemetery,  but  a  few  years  ago  his  body 
was  disinterred  and  reburied  in  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 

David  Wallace  was  one  among  the  great 
men  of  the  early  history  of  the  State.  He 
served  as  Governor  from  1837  to  1840.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  There, 
while  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  gave 
the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  an  appropriation 
to  test  the  invention  of  the  telegraph.  This 
caused  his  defeat  for  re-election.  He  died 
September  4,  1859,  and  is  buried  at  Indianap- 
olis. 

Samuel  Bigger  served  as  Governor  from 
1840  to  1843.  He  was  defeated  for  re-election, 
it  has  been  said  by  the  Methodist  Church,  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  give  the  church  a  place 
in  the  Bloomington  University.  He  died  at 
Fort  Wayne,  in  1845,  and  is  buried  there. 

James  Whitcomb  was  elected  Governor  in 
1843  and  again  in  1846.  He  had  previously 
filled  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  at  Washington,  first  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Jackson,  and  then  by 
President  Van  Buren.  While  Governor  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  a  settlement 
between  th.e  State  and  its  European  creditors. 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as 
Governor  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  died  while  Senator,  at  New  York, 
October  4,  1852.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Indianapolis,  where  they  were  buried.  The 
State  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave  and 
afterward  placed  his  statue  on  Monument 
Place. 

When  Governor  Whitcomb  was  elected 
Senator  he  resigned  his  office  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Paris  C.  Dunning,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
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crnor.      Mr.    Dunning   died   at    Bloomington 
May  lo.  1884,  and  is  buried  at  that  phicc 

Joseph  A.  Wright  had  a  more  varied  polit- 
ical history  than  any  of  the  other  Indiana 
Governors.  He  served  in  Congress  from 
1843  to  1845.  In  J849  he  became  Governor, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1852  under  tlic  new  con- 
stitution which  made  the  Governor's  term 
four  years.  He  thus  served  seven  years.  He 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Berlin  by  President 
Buchanan.  When  Senator  Bright  was  ex- 
pelled in  18/)!  Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  to 
the  vacancy  by  Governor  Morton,  although 
they  were  of  different  political  faith.  He 
served  until  1863.  when  the  Legislature 
elected  David  Turpie  for  the  remaining  forty 
days.  President  Johnson  appointed  him  to 
his  former  post  as  Minister  to  Berlin,  and  he 
died  in  that  city  March  11.  1867.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  New  York,  and  there  buried. 
Ashbcl  Parsons  Wiilard  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  the  State  has  produced. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  in  1856  was  elevated  to  the  Qiicf  Magis- 
tracy. He  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Octo- 
ber 4.  18/0.  only  a  short  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  He  is  buried  at  New 
Albany. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Wiliard.  Abram 
.•\  Hammond.  Lieutenant  Governor,  became 
acting  Governor,  and  served  until  January, 
1861.  He  died  at  Denver.  Colorado,  .August 
27.  1874,  and  is  buried  at  Indianapolis. 

Henry  Smith  Lane  only  served  four  days 
as  Governor.  He  had  long  been  known  as 
the  "silver-tongued  orator."  He  served  in 
Congress  from  1840  to  1844.  In  i860  he  was 
cicclcd  Governor,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
wjis  chosen  United  States  Senator,  where  he 
ser\-cd  until  1867.  fie  died  June  19,  1881,  at 
Crawfordsville,  and  is  buried  there. 

Olivrr  Perry  Morton  suceedcd  Mr.  Lane 
as  Governor,  and  became  the  great  war  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  and  served  there  until  his  death, 
Novembci  i.  1877.  He  i,";  buried  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Morton  to  the  Sen- 
ate Conrad  Baker  became  Governor.  He 
served  the  remainder  of  the  term  and  in  1868 
was  elected  to  that  office.  He  died  in  Indian- 
apolis. \\^x\\  28.  1885.  and  is  buried  in  that 
city. 
Thomas  .X.  Hendricks  was  one  of  the  most 


distinguished  men  of  the  State  and  nation. 
He  served  in  Congress  from  1851  to  1855,  and 
was  afterward  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  OHice  at  Washington.  In  i860  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  as  their  candi- 
date for  Governor  but  was  defeated.  He  was 
again  nominated  and  defeated  in  1868.  but  in 
1872  was  successfully  elected.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving 
a  full  term.  In  1868  he  came  very  near  re- 
ceiving the  nomination  for  President.  In  1876 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  that  high  oHice, 
and  was  nominated  for  Vice  President,  but 
was  defeated.  In  1884  he  was  again  nominated 
lor  Vice  President  and  was  elected.  He  died 
at  Indianapolis  during  his  term  of  office.  No- 
vember 25,  1885.  and  is  buried  at  Indianapolis. 

James  D.  Williams  was  elected  Governor 
in  1876,  after  having  served  many  years  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  one  term  in  Congress. 
He  died  November  20.  1880.  He  is  buried  at 
Whcatlcnd.  Knox  county. 

L<;aac  P.  Gray  succeded  to  the  Governorship 
on  the  death  of  Governor  Williams.  He 
served  until  January,  1881.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  to  that  oftlce  and  served  until  1889. 
During  President  Cleveland's  second  term  he 
appointed  Mr.  Gray  Minister  to  Mexico,  and 
he  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  February  i.j. 
1895.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to  In- 
diana and  were  interred  at  Union  City. 

Albert  Gallatin  Porter  was  elected  Governor 
in  1880.  He  had  served  in  Congress  from 
1859  to  1863.  He  had  formerly  been  Reporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  by  President 
Hayes,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when 
he  was  nominated  for  Governor.  He  served 
as  Governor  until  1885.  On  the  accession  of 
General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Porter  as  minister  at  Rome.  He 
served  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
when  he  returned  home.  He  died  May  3. 
1897,  and  is  buried  at  Indianapolis. 

Gen.  Alvin  P.  Hovey  was  elected  Governor 
in  188S  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  and  had  served  one 
term  in  Congress.  He  died  while  Governor. 
November  2},.  1891.  He  is  buried  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non. 

Ira  J.  Chase  became  Governor  on  the  death 
of  General  Hovey,  and  served  until  1893.  He 
died  at  Lubeck,  Me..  May  11,  1895,  and  is 
buried  at  Indianapolis. 

Ciaiulc  Matthews  was  elected  Governor  in 
T892.  after  serving  one  term  as  Secretary  of 
State.  He  died  in  Tippecanoe  County  August 
28.  1898.  and  is  buried  at  Clinton,  Vermillion 
County 
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QUKSTIONS. 

1.  Did  slavery  ever  exist  In  Indiana,  and  If 
Itdld,  when  was  In  extinguished? 

8.  Who  were  the  first  United  States  Senators 
from  Indiana? 

8.  When  was  It  two  persons  claimed  to  be 
Qovernorof  Indiana  at  the  same  time,  and  how 
was  the  controversy  settled? 

4.  What  lands  were  given  to  the  State  by 
the  General  Government  and  for  what  purpose? 

6.  What  citizens  of  Indiana  have  everserved 
as  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

6.  How  many  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  been  furnished  by  Indiana? 

7.  What  Is  the  oldest  town  or  city  In  the 
State? 

8.  What  great  curiosities  of  nature  are  there 
In  Indiana? 

e.    When  did  the  Legislature  order  Wyan- 
dotte Cave  to  be  fenced  up? 
la     Who  was  Christopher  Harrison? 


ANSWERS. 

1.  Slavery  was  first  introduced  into  what 
is  now  Indiana  by  the  French  settlers  from 
Louisiana.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  organiz- 
ing a  civil  government  for  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  declared  that 
slavery  should  not  exist  in  any  part  of  the  ter- 
rilo.'-y,  but  those  who  owned  slaves  in  Indiana 
still  kept  them.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
have  Congress  repeal  the  forbidding  clause  in 
the  ordinance,  and  the  number  of  slaves  con- 
stantly increased.  It  became  a  political  ques- 
tion in  1809  in  the  race  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. Jonathan  Jennings  lead  the  anti-slav- 
ery forces,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  by  a 
plurality  of  only  twenty-six  votes.  When  the 
work  of  framing  a  State  constitution  was  in 
process  another  effort  was  made  to  fasten 
slavery  on  the  people  but  it  was  defeated. 
Under  the  Territorial  government  the  Legis- 
lature several  times  enacted  laws  disguising 
slavery  under  different  names.  The  last  slave 
died  in  1843. 

2.  The  two  first  United  States  Senators 
from  Indiana  were  James  Noble  and  Waller 
Taylor.  Mr.  Noble  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
but  came  to  Indiana  from  Kentucky,  settling 
at  Brookville.  He  early  became  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  and  most  popu- 
lar stump-speakers.  He  served  in  the  Senate 
until  1831,  when  he  died  at  Washington  while 
attending  a  session  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  also  a  Virginian.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  radical  advocates  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  1811  was  a  candidate  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress  against  Jonathan  Jennings, 
but  was  defeated.  He  was  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Territorial  Courts  under  Governor 
Harrison.  He  served  in  the  Senate  until 
1825. 


3.  In  1818  President  Madison  appointed 
Jonathan  Jennings,  then  Governor  of  Indiana, 
as  one  of  a  commission  to  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Christopher  Harrison,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, construed  the  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  as  a  vacation  of 
his  office,  and  went  to  Corydon  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  Governor.  His  claims  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  other  State  officers,  and  at  first 
by  he  Legislature.  Governor  Jennings  re- 
turned and  demanded  the  office,  but  Mr.  Har- 
rison refused  to  vacate.  The  Legislature 
finally  passed  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
rights  of  Mr.  Jennings,  when  Harrison  at. 
once  resigned  his  office  of  lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. 

4.  At  various  times  the  government  has 
given  to  the  State  large  amounts  of  land,  as 
follows: 

For   common    schools     (i6th   sec- 
tion)        631,863.71 

For  university,   college   or  semin- 
ary        46,080.00 

For  Michigan  road  170,582.20 

For  Wabash  and    Erie    canal,  by 

various  acts   1,439,279.41 

For    permanent    seat    of    govern- 

■ment   2,560.00 

Swamp  lands   1,209,422.09 

Saline  lands   24,235.58 

The  swamp  and  saline  lands  were  to  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  .  Owing  to  exten- 
sive frauds  the  swamp  lands  did  not  avail  the 
State  to  any  great  extent.  In  addition  to  the 
above  Congress  gave  a  township  of  land  to 
Bloomington  University,  and  script  calling 
for  392,000  acres  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  college,  which  was  utilized  for 
he  endowment  of  Purdue. 

5.  The  first  Indianian  to  be  elected  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  was 
John  W.  Davis,  who  presided  over  the  29th 
Congress.  The  second  was  Schuyler  Colfax, 
who  was  Speaker  during  the  38th,  39th  and 
40th  Congresses.  The  third  and  last  was 
Michael  C.  Kerr,  who  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  44th  Congress,  and  died  during  his  term 
of  office. 

6.  Two  citizens  of  Indiana  have  been 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States — 
Schuyler  Colfax,  in  1868,  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  in  1884.  Mr.  Hendricks  died  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.     In  1876  Mr.  Hendricks 
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w-.s  ihe  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  ofhce.  but  was  defeated.  In  1880  William 
il.  Kp>»li*h  was  the  Denjocratic  canthdat*-. 
hut  tailed  of  an  election. 

7.  The  oldest  town  or  city  in  the  State  is 
N'inceniies  It  was  nt.t,  however,  the  first  sot- 
tkmeTit  by  the  whites  in  the  State,  and  thi-rc 
has  always  been  a  »lispiile  as  to  when  \^in- 
cinnes  was  first  settlnl,  the  claims  ranj,'inK 
•  »ver  a  period  from  1680  to  1732.  Tlic  best 
iithority  nf»w  is  that  the  first  settlement  was 

lad-  at  Oiiia'.inon,  a  trading  post  at  the 
niuuth  «»i  the  Tippecanoe  river,  abcut  17J0 
'I  lie  >etlleMient  at  Vinccnnes  was  made  about 
17J5.  Some  cyclopeadias  jjive  it  that  the  set- 
tlement was  made  by  Jean  Haptiste  Hissot, 
tile  .Situr  d«-  N'iiicent.    This  is  incorrect.     Bis- 

't  died  in  1719.  The  settlement  was  made 
•>  l-'rancois  Mari:ane.  who  was  killed  by  the 
liidipns  in  I7.1^>. 

S.  The  KTeat  natural  riiriosities  in  Iiuliana 
are  \\'yanili>ttc  Cave  in  Crawford  county. 
Lost  river  in  Oran|.re  county,  and  the  mineral 
springs  in  the  same  county.  Next  to  Mam- 
n'oth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  Wyandotte  is  the 
largost  cavern  known.  Lost  river  disappears 
at  tl-.c  loot  of  a  hill,  and  for  several  miles  runs 
ill  an  underpr.iund  channel.  The  mineral 
spriuRs  at  West  Uaden  and  Trench  Lick  arc 
in  a  valley  evidently  sunk  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature.  Ovr  this  valley  there  hangs  an 
almost  perpetual  mist. 

0.  In  1X4.^  the  Leijislature  ordered  the 
mouth  f>f  Wyandotte  cave  to  be  fenced  in.  It 
wis  claimed  that  the  cattle  of  the  neiRhbor- 
hood  resorted  to  the  cave  and  licked  the  Ep- 
som salts  found  therein.  ti>  the  injury  of  their 
health. 

10.  Clui'itoplKr  Harrison  was  llie  first 
Lieutenant  Gnvernor  of  the  State.  lie  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  b  .rn  in  1773.  He  came  to 
Indiana  about  1808.  and  lived  in  solitude  in  a 
!  .R  cabin  in  Jelferson  county,  near  where 
Hanover  now  stands.  He  was  a  man  of  ec- 
i-tntric  habits.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he 
was  a  lover  of  Miss  Patterson,  who  afterward 
b  -caiue  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  young- 
est brother  of  the  great  Napoleon.  His  suit 
for  Miss  Patterson  was  opposed  by  her  father, 
.Old  he  left  his  native  State.  In  i8t6  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  resigned 
his  office  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
owing  to  a  difterence  with  Governor  Jennings 
1-  explained  in  answer  to  the  third  question. 


At  the  next  election  he  ran  for  Governor,  but 
was  defeoted  by  Jennings.  He  had  removed 
to  Salem  in  the  meantime,  where  he  resided 
alone,  as  he  did  in  his  cabin  on  tljc  Ohio.  In 
1834  lie  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  died 
in  1863.  lie  was  one  of  the  connnissioncrs 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  survey  and 
lay  rjff  Indianapolis. 


A  WORK  OF  UNCOMMON  INTKKKST 

A  work  of  uncommon  interest  and  many 
excellencies  is  "The  History  of  Indiana."  by 
\\'illiat7i  Henry  Smith.  The  history  of  Indi- 
ana sustains  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Unlike  many  of 
the  States,  especially  the  earlier  settled  ones 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  whose  story  is  al- 
most wholly  one  of  local  development,  the 
story  of  Indiana  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
story  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory.  Thus, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  we  have  a  State  his- 
torj'  of  n.itional  importance,  and  of  universal 
interest  to  all  .-tudents  of  .'Xmerican  history. 
One  can  not  know  .Xmerican  history  without 
knowing  the  story  of  the  conquest  and  .settle- 
ment of  the  rich  region  beyond  the  Ohio 
True,  that  story  may  be  studied  with  special 
regard  to  the  events  which  were  local  to  the 
regions  since  become  Ohio,  or  Illinois,  or 
Indian.-!:  but  it  is  striking  that  the  greater 
events  in  the  period  of  cfinfjuest  in  the  North- 
west Territory — the  events  which  really  gave 
us  the  territory — occurred  on  what  is  now  the 
soil  of  Indiana.  This  historian  of  Indiana  is 
fortunate  in  his  subject. 

He  has  been  for  the  most  part  judicious  in 
his  treatment  of  it.  He  is  a  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  chronicler,  but  he  is  evidently  at  pains 
to  be  accurate,  and  he  combines  precision  of 
statement  and  sufficient  statistical  fullness 
with  a  style  which,  while  not  ornate,  is  far 
from  barren.— Buffalo  (N.  Y.;)  Express. 


TEACHERS'  GATHERING. 

Features  of  Their  Annual   Holiday — Time  of 
State  Meeting. 

The  an!uial  gathering  of  teachers  will  oc- 
cur in  Indianapolis  December  2T,  28.  29  and 
30.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  Plymouth 
Church. 

The  general  association  will   hold   sessions  1 

on  the  first  three  days,  which  will  be  presided 
over   bv    President    F.    M.    Stalker,   of   Terre 
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Haute.  On  the  second  day  the  subject  of 
"The  Needs  of  the  Schools  of  Indiana"  will 
be  taken  up  as  a  symposium..  Charles  R.  Wil- 
liams, of  Indianapolis,  will  discuss  the  ques- 
ti(<n  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  citizen;  G.  A. 
Cardwell  will  speak  as  a  business  man;  Miss 
Frances  Benedict,  of  Worthington,  as  a  teach- 
er; B.  F.  Kramer,  of  Tippecanoe  County,  a? 
a  township  trustee;  Lee  O.  Harris,  of  Han- 
cock, will  speak  for  the  superintendents,  and 
Morley  Caldwell,  of  Lebanon,  will  discuss  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pupil.  On 
the  28th  John  M.  Coulter,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege; Amos  Butler,  of  the  Board  of  .State 
Charities;  G.  L.  Roberts,  of  Greensburg; 
Stanley  Coulter,  of  Purdue  University,  ap- 
pear on  the  program,  and  will  discuss  various 
subjects.  December  29  the  general  associa- 
tion will  hear  discussions  by  O.  P.  Kinsey,  of 
the  Valparaiso  Normal  School;  Admiral 
George  Brown  and  Governor  Mount  will 
speak  of  "Patriotism."  Elwood  W.  Kemp,  of 
the  State  Normal,  will  speak  of  "The  Histor- 
ical Section." 

MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

The  Indiana  Library  Association  meets  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  program  wili  be  made  up 
of  discussions  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Swift,  of  Indian- 
apolis; W.  E.  Henry,  State  Librarian;  G.  L. 
Cottman,  of  Trvington;  Miss  Lelia  Garrett,  of 
Hanover  College,  and  others. 

The  trustees'  section  also  meets  on  Tues- 
day and  will  continue  through  Wednesday. 
On  the  program  are  a  number  of  speakers, 
among  them  Governor  Mount. 

The  county  superintendents'  section  will 
meet  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  W.  F.  Landis, 
superintendent  of  Marion  County;  C.  F.  Mc- 
intosh, of  Owen  County;  R.  W.  Stine,  of 
Wells  County,  and  C.  S.  Royse,  of  Ripley 
County,  are  to  be  among  the  speakers. 

On  Tuesday  the  mathematical  section 
meets.  The  program  will  be  made  up  of  pa- 
pers by  E.  F.  Allen,  of  Indianapolis;  E.  W. 
Rcttger,  of  the  State  University,  and  others. 

Other  sections  of  the  association  meet  on 
the  folicwing  days:  High  school  section,  Fri- 
day; English  section,  Thursday;  classical  sec- 
tion, Thursday:  primary  section,  Thursday; 
child-study  round  table.  Thursday  and  Friday; 
reader?  and  elocutionists,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day;    college    section,    Friday;     Academy    of 


Science,   Wednesday;     music    section,    Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 


INDIANA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  room  85,  State  House,  In- 
dianapolis, Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 27  and  28,  1898,  with  the  following  pro- 
gram : 

Tuesday,  December  27.  10  a.  m. — Presi- 
dent's address;  opening  business;  "Certain 
Essentials  of  Library  Equipment,"  Mrs. 
Lucius  B.  Swift;  "Co-operative  Book  Col- 
lecting," Mr.  Wm.  E.  Henry;  appointment  of 
committees. 

Tuesday,  December  27,  2  p.  m. — "An 
Unique  Library,"  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Cottman;  "The 
Library  in  Its  Relation  to  Other  Educational 
Forces" — (a)  to  the  Public  School,  Mr.  Elmer 
C.  Jerman,  (b)  to  the  College,  Miss  Leila 
Garritt,  (c)  to  the  Study  Club,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Fetter,  (d)  to  the  Church,  Rev.  Aibert  J. 
Brown. 

Wednesday,  December  28,  9  a.  m. — "Li- 
brarv  Legislation,  What  We  Need  and  How 
to  Get  It" — (a)  Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  of 
the  Union  of  Literary  Clubs,  (b)  Mr.  .[.  R. 
Voris,  of  the  Trustees'  Association,  (c)  Miss 
Kittie  E.  Palmer,  representing  the  public 
school  teachers,  (d)  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislation,  Indiana  Library  Association; 
closing  business — reports  of  committees,  elec- 
tion of  officers,  appointment  of  standing  com- 
mittees;   adjournment. 

After  each  paper  or  series  of  papers  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  discussion. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  there 
will  be  an  informal  meeting  for  questions  and 
discussion  upon  the  details  of  library  work 
and  management.  Experienced  librarians  will 
be  in  attendance  to  answer  questions. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  every- 
body to  attend  all  the  sessions. 


In  the  great  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  it 
is  being  recognized  that  no  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  can  neglect  a  study 
of  the  history  of  Indiana.  As  Indianians,  do 
we  realize  fully  the  close  relation  our  history 
bears  to  the  history  of  the  whole  country? 


Write  a  history  of  your  own  family.  Every 
family  ought  to  know  its  own  genealogy. 
Americans  pay  too  little  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 
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TO  OTK   FKIKNDS. 

For  one  year  is.coo  copies  of  The  Indianian 
have  been  sent  free  of  charge  into  the  schools 
and  homes  of  Indiana  each  month  during  the 
school  term;  5,000  each  month  during  vaca- 
tion. These  copies  have  been  sent  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  reputation  for  our  maga- 
zine, which  would  warrant  its  being  placed  in 
the  schools  of  the  State  by  the  proper  offi- 
cials and  its  being  subscribed  for  by  the 
homes  which  arc  interested  in  preserving  In- 
dian? history. 

If  our  mission,  which  is  to  build  up  and  en- 
courage the  gathering  together  and  preser- 
vation of  local  and  State  history,  is  a  worthy 
one,  then  we  feel  that  we  shall  receive  a  hearty 
second  in  every  citizen  of  the  State.  If  we 
have  erred  in  the  choice  of  our  labor,  then  we 
deserve  to  fail,  :md  can  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves. 

But  if,  in  these  twelve  months,  through  our 
service  to  the  public  and  our  generous  dis- 
tribution of  The  Indianian.  we  have  proven 
our  right  to  live,  then  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
Hiat  the  school  officials  and  school  teachers 
and  general  public  lend  us  their  encourage- 
ment. 

We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  test  our 
work,  and  hence  announce  that  with  this  issue 
we  shall  cease  the  free  distribution  of  The  In- 
dianian in  any  quarter  of  the  State.  Those 
who  have  been  receiving  The  Indianian  and 
who  send  in  their  subscriptions  now  will  con- 
continue  to  receive  The  Indianian  until  Jan- 
uary. 1000,  for  $1.00. 

Since  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  on  Indiana 
history.  The  Indianian  is  to  them  of  great 
value.  We  suggest  that  the  readers  of  this 
article  do  not  forget  to  subscribe  promptly, 
that  we  may  have  on  record  by  January  1. 
1899,  every  friend  and  indorscr  of  this  cause. 
THE  INDIANIAN. 


Venetian  coins  of  1570  and  1577.  bearing 
he  name  of  Doge  Aloys  Mocenigo.  have  been 
found  in  Mashonaland,  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa. 


Tlic  Pinninkinnink  Coal  Company  ha.s  on 
cxhihition  at  its  offices  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
a  lump  of  coal  taken  from  its  mines  weighing 
over  10.000  pounds. 
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INDIANA  NOT  A  STATE  OF  PAUPERS. 

Among  the  other  institutions  of  Indiana  is 
a  State  Board  of  Charities.  Just  what  mission 
in  the  administration  of  afifairs  of  the  State 
this  board  was  intended  to  play  is  not  discern- 
ible except  to  the  closest  and  most  patient  in- 
vestigator. It  is  a  sort  of  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution, its  members  serving  without  pay,  but 
somehow  it  manages  to  eat  a  pretty  good 
hole  in  the  finances  of  the  State  in  one  way 
or  another.  It  deems  its  mission  to  be  to  in- 
vestigate. It  investigates  almost  everything, 
from  a  rat  trap  to  the  State  prison.  It  has  re- 
cently made  a  report,  and  if  its  report  is  true 
Indiana,  instead  of  being  the  great  and  pros- 
perous State  it  has  been  supposed  to  be,  is  in 
reality  a  community  of  paupers,  living  off  the 
public  funds.  It  says  that  one  person  in  every 
twenty-nine  in  the  State  has  received  charita- 
ble aid  from  the  public  treasury. 

Does  any  sane  person  believe  this  statement 
to  be  true?  Even  if  it  were  true  it  should  have 
been  hidden  from  the  world,  for  there  has 
been  nothing  said  in  all  time  so  calculated  to 
injure  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
What  a  record  that  is  to  go  out  to  the  world, 
that  Indiana,  that  has  doubled  its  population 
in  twenty  years  and  more  than  quadrupled  its 
wealth,  a  State  with  no  crowded  cities,  no 
place  in  which  to  breed  paupers,  is  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  great  nest  of  paupers!  From 
1893  to  1895  when  thousands  of  her  honest, 
industrious  laboring  people  were  in  enforced 
idleness  because  of  the  shutting  down  of  fac- 
tories no  such  a  statement  could  have  been 
truthfully  made.  How  much  less  so  in  these 
dnys  when  there  is  work  for  every  man  at 
fairly  remunerative  rates! 

But  the  board  says  it  has  the  figures,  and  it 
ii-   to   be   supposed  it   goes   upon   the   old   ex- 


ploded idea  that  figures  will  not  lie.  It  claims 
to  have  gathered  the  facts  for  its  statement 
from  the  Township  Trustees,  who  are  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  under  the  laws.  Its 
system  of  gathering  facts  is  about  as  mislead- 
ing as  it  is  possible  to  have  concocted,  and  it 
is  through  that  mischievous  and  false  system 
its  supposed  facts  have  been  gathered.  It  is 
required  that  the  Trustee  shall  once  a  quarter 
report  to  the  County  Auditor  and  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  the  name  of  each  person 
receiving  relief  from  the  poor  funds.  A 
scheme  for  such  reports  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  is 
followed  by  the  Trustees.  It  consists  of  a 
sheet  on  which  three  reports  are  prepared — 
one  is  sent  to  the  Auditor,  one  to  the  Charity 
Board  and  one  retained  by  the  Trustee.  No 
index  is  provided  for,  and  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  of  telling  exactly  how  many  differ- 
ent persons  have  been  relieved,  without  com- 
paring all  the  names  on  all  the  reports,  and  as 
there  are  more  than  one  thousand  Trustees  in 
the  State,  and  each  one  makes  a  quarterly  re- 
port it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  four  thou- 
sand reports  would  have  to  be  examined.  The 
Board  is  to  blame  for  this  loose  way  of  gath- 
ering statistics,  for  a  regular  book  for  relief 
statistics  containing  an  index,  by  which  the 
Trustee  or  any  one  else  could  in  a  moment 
turn  and  see  if  the  party  applying  for  relief 
had  been  helped  before,  was  presented  to  the 
Board,  but  the  Board  refused  to  adopt  it.  To 
reach  the  startling  figures  it  has  given  out, 
the  Board  must  have  taken  the  whole  number 
reported  without  any  examination  to  see  if  the 
names  were  duplicated. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  when 
this  subject  was  up  for  discussion,  it  was 
found  that  one  man  and  his  wife  had  received 
relief  from  a  large  number  of  Trustees.  That 
is  easily  done.  Some  people  systematically 
live  off  the  Trustees.  A  man  enters  the  State 
at  Richmond;  applies  for  relief;  the  Trustee 
deems  that  to  aid  him  to  get  out  of  the  county 
is  cheaper  than  to  have  him  a  beggar  on  the 
township;  he  gives  him  transportation  to  the 
next  county  seat;  there  the  Trustee  helps  him 
a  little  further;  he  finally  reaches  Indianapolis, 
and  is  there  given  a  lift  to  Danville;  from 
Danville  to  Greencastle;  from  Greencastle  to 
Brazil,  and  thence  to  Terre  Haute,  and  then 
out  into  Illinois.  His  names  goes  on  the  re- 
port of  a  dozen  Trustees.  But  that  is  not  all. 
He  strikes  northward,  and  enters  the  State  at 
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Williamsporl,  and  across  the  State  he  rocs 
at;ain,  und  so  tiii  until  the  end  oi  the  year,  hii 
name  appeariny  on  the  report  oi  every  Trus- 
tee and  our  State  Bnurd  calls  him  a  citizm  of 
Indiana,  and  multiplies  hiui  as  many  limes  as 
lie  has  been  reported.  There  arc  tramps  who 
Uu  t'rom  tovvnsiiip  to  township,  and  in  the 
criuf'c  of  a  ye.-;r  nciive  lulp  from  a  luindred 
Trustetji,  an«l  he  is  cuiitcd  as  one  hundred 
(•y  the  board. 
<)ur  system  of  K'ving  relief  is  wr'^n^Iy  con- 

trucled,  and  it  needs  a  reformation.  Inil  wc 
arc  not  a  Stale  <^>f  paupers,  and  when  tlic  Stale 
fioaid  of  Charities  says  that  one  out  of  every 
twenty-nine  of  the  pe  >plc  of  Indiana  receives 
li«lp  from  the  Trustees  it  makes  a  statement 
that  a  very  little  investigation  would  havo 
proved  to  be  untrue. 

There  is  no  Stale  in  tlic  Union  where  pros- 
p-.rity  is  ni'Te  irencral  than  in  Indiana.  There 
h?ve  been,  and  are  now  cases  of  deslitulion, 
atid  other  cases  where  occasional  help  is 
necdecl,  but  no  general  destitution  prevails, 
arci  the  attemept  by  a  State  organization  to 
fasten  upon  the  people  the  stigma  of  universal 

paup'Tism  should  meet  with  the  licartiest 
condemnation. 


TKXT    P.OOKS    FOR   SCHOOLS. 

The  prob'em  of  selecting  the  text  books  for 
f>ur  coir.moti  scliools  has  been  a  hard  one  to 
solve.  I'.efore  tlic  enactment  of  the  present 
law  the  Inirden  of  purchasing  books  was  a 
h.-rd  one  on  pr.rcnts.  The  changes  were  frc- 
cpirnl  .ird  nnny  times  without  any  sutVicient 
rt.s<  n  I'l'der  the  present  systcin  inuch  has 
li.rn  g.uiur!  in  the  v.  ;iv  of  economy  to  par- 
cnrs.  bul  sti!i  th.f  bnrdi  ii  is  a  very  heavy  one. 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  economy  is  not 
a  false  me.  tor  it  is  possible  that  quality  has 
been  sacrifirrd  tn  cheapness  in  many  in- 
stances 1 1  ?he  .-hildren  of  the  State  arc  to  be 
educated  ;it  public  opcnsc.  they  are  worthy 
the  very  hrst  books  that  can  be  obtained.  A 
pfor  levf-book  is  about  as  bad  as  none,  and 
if  the  traclur  h.id  time  to  give  to  the  pupils 
it  wovild  be  better  to  depend  upon  a  good 
teacher  without  any  text-book  than  have  the 
pupil  svipplird  with  cne  that  is  bad. 

It  is  false  economy  to  give  the  schools  poor 
books.  While  if  is  true  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  ciiildren  of  tlie  State  eventually 
take  a  collegiate  course  than  ever  before,  still 
many  thousands  must  depend  upon  our  com- 


mon schools  for  their  education,  and  they 
can  not  work  to  good  advantage  with  poor 
tools.  They  have  but  a  few  years  for  school 
purposes  at  the  best,  and  they  should  be  giv- 
en every  possible  advantage  to  make  the  best 
use  of  tliofc  years,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  advantages  is  the  selection  of 
the  best  te.M-books.  No  doubt  the  State 
Board  of  Rducaiion  has  done  the  best  it  could 
under  the  prices  fi.xed  by  law.  If  that  is  so. 
then  the  fault  is  in  the  law  and  it  ought  to  be 
remedied. 

.Another  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  is 
to  require  that  each  school  be  provided  with 
a  carefully  selected  library  of  reference  books. 
Some  schools  are  raising  money  by  their  own 
exerlicns  to  supply  this  crying  need.  The 
pupils  ought  no?  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  such  books  ought  to 
be  supplied  from  the  public  funds.  They  are 
a  p<-.rt  of  the  education  of  the  day  and  fre- 
(juently  furnish  to  the  pupil  information  need- 
ed in  a  readily  .''ccessible  form.  It  should  be 
rememliered  that  after  a  boy  has  gone  through 
the  high  school  he  has  only  mastered  the 
a.  b,  c  of  education,  and  when  he  has  .graduat- 
ed from  the  university  he  has  only  passed  its 
ab  abs,  eb  cl)S  and  ib  ibs.  and  his  education  is 
still  to  come.  It  matters  not  how  high  up  the 
hill  of  krowledge  he  climbs  there  are  still 
heights  above  him.  and  that  he  may  climb  and 
climb  successfully  and  to  the  best  purpose  he 
should  be  supplied  during  his  school  days 
with  all  the  helps  possible. 

No  college  or  university  would  think  of  ex- 
isting a  day  without  a  library.  The  high 
school  IS  the  only  college  for  a  large  nundjer 
ot  th.e  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  and  the 
graded  schools  for  a  still  larger  number,  and 
it  is  as  impossible  to  conduct  successfully  and 
to  the  best  advantage  a  school  without  a 
blackbi  ard  as  it  is  without  proper  reference 
books.  Teachers  and  pupils  should  insist  on 
having  their  schools  so  supplied. 


Boston  claims  to  have  the  longest  pave<l 
street  of  one  name  in  the  world.  Washington 
street,  which  is  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  in 
length. 


.\  parliamentary  paper  just  issued  shows 
that  there  are  in  Belgium  no  fewer  than  i8j.- 
coo  liquor  establishments  of  all  kinds,  or  one 
to  every  twenty-one  of  the  population. 
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THE  STATE  LIBRARY. 

Among  the  hundred  or  more  other  things 
tliat  reform  committees  are  proposing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Legislature  is  one  to  change  the 
chai-actcr  and  management  of  the  State  Li- 
brary. This  move  is  evidently  engineered 
either  for  political  effect  or  in  the  interest  of 
some  individual.  For  forty  years  the  people 
tried  to  get  the  'library  out  of  the  hands  of 
politics  before  they  succeeded,  and  just  now 
the  library  is  becoming  of  use  to  the  people 
and  a  credit  to  the  State.  The  present  man- 
agement has  worked  wonders  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Librarian  found  the  library  without 
a  catalogue  and  practically  without  a  system 
of  classifying  the  books.  He  has  classified 
the  books  and  prepared  a  catalogue  so  that  it 
is  now  possible  to  find  what  is  wanted. 

A  State  library  should  be  a  library  of  ref- 
erence only  and  not  for  general  reading;  it 
should  not  be  'loaded  down  with  works  of  fic- 
tion or  vvorks  on  any  subject  unless  they  are  a 
recognized  authority.  The  library  of  Indiana 
was  too  long  neglected.  Much  of  its  money 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and 
periodicals  which  belonged  'to  a  circulating 
library  and  not  to  one  for  reference,  and  thus 
th.e  money  was  practically  frittered  away. 
Under  the  new  management  this  has  been 
changed.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
hunting  for  a  Librarian,  looked  for  one  of 
wide  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  books  of 
reference.  They  found  him  and  the  State  has 
never  been  so  well  served,  except  in  the  days 
vvhe'i  Mr.  Dunn  occupied  that  position.  He 
ought  to  be  retained. 

It  IS  proposed  to  make  the  'library  a  sort  of 
perambulating  institution,  going  about  from 
county  to  county,  from  town  to  town,  under 
a  pretense  of  making  it  of  "greater  use  to  the 
whole  people."  The  idea  is  preposterous  and 
would  destroy  the  value  of  the  library  in  one 
year.  If  it  was  composed  of  light  works  of 
fiction,  something  of  that  kind  might  be  at- 
tempted, but  with  a  reference  library  it  is  im- 
possible. The  present  Librarian  has  put  it  in 
tiie  po\\-er,  however,  of  those  at  a  distance  to 
readily  consult  the  works  it  contains.  He  has 
issued  bulletins  showing  what  books  are  in 
the  library  nn  the  various  topics  and  one  of 
those  bulletins  wii'l  be  furnished  to  anyone  ap- 
plying. The  applicant  can  see  if  there  is  any 
work  in  the  list  he  would  like  to  consult.  If 
so,  and  he  has  not  the  time  to  visit  the  library 


a  note  giving  the  points  on  which  ho  wants  in- 
forn\ation  will  bring  a  reply  from  the  Librar- 
ian. 

The  proposed  change  is  to  create  a  Library 
Commission  to  serve  without  pay  and  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  this  Commis- 
sion is  to  select  the  Librarian  and  have  full 
control  of  the  'library.  As  a  rule  men  who 
serve  without  ])ay  never  earn  their  salaries. 
Circulars  have  been  sent  out  to  members  of 
the  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  proposed 
changes.  Reading  between  the  lines  will  soon 
let  the  legislators  see  the  snake  that  is  hidden 
awav. 


OUR  NEW  VOLUA/fE. 

With  this  number  The  Indianian  starts  out 
on  its  thi''d  volume.  Our  little  magazine  of 
Indiana  history  has  met  with  warm  approval, 
both  from  the  press  and  the  people.  We  be- 
lieve it  has  been  useful  a'lready  in  its  short 
life,  and  we  earnestly  desire  to  make  it  more 
useful  in  the  future.  Every  citizen  of  Indiana, 
old  or  young,  ought  to  be  interested  in  its  past 
history,  in  its  future  development,  in  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  it  has  produced.  The 
trials,  the  hardships,  the  perils  undergone  by 
those  hardy  pioneers  who  came  here  and 
opened  out  this  wilderness  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  this  great  State  are  worthy  of  being 
recalled.  As  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Express 
rightly  says,  Indiana  has  a  history  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  whole  people.  Our  peop'le 
ought  to  be  more  familiar  with  it  and  to  make 
them  thus  familiar  with  it  is  the  aim  of  The 
Indianian. 

It  ought  to  be  in  every  home  of  the  State 
and  in  every  school  house.  Our  magazine  is 
intended  for  the  children  as  well  as  the  teach- 
er. In  this  it  stands  on  a  different  plane  from 
other  magazines  devoted  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. We  begin  the  third  volume  with  high 
hopes  of  the  future.  We  expect  to  make  The 
Indianian  more  interesting  with  each  succeed- 
ing number.  We  want  your  sympathy,  your 
acti\  e  help. 


Prof.  VV.  S.  Almond,  superintendent  of  the 
Delphi  schools,  has  organized  a  Historical 
Society  for  CarroM  county.  This  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Every  county  in  the 
State  should  have  a  historical  society  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  histor- 
ical data.  The  new  society  at  Delphi  starts 
off  with  flattering  success. 
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SCHOOL  READERS. 

The  readers  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of 
Indiana  arc  to  be  revised.  This  is  a  work  that 
oiinht  to  have  been  done  long  ago.  We  hope 
that  the  committee  having  in  hand  this  revis- 
ion will  make  the  readers  peculiarly  American 
in  character.  There  is  enough  in  America 
that  our  children  onght  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  mak- 
ing a  perfect  scries  of  readers.  Let  them  con- 
tain extracts  from  American  writers,  from  the 
speeches  of  American  orators,  let  them  have 
descriptions  of  American  scenery  and  Amer- 
ican historical  events,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  American  statesmen,  soldiers,  and 
scientists.  For  Indiana  they  ought  to  copi- 
ously deal  with  Indiana  aflairs  and  Indiana 
authors  and  other  noted  men.  Let  them  deal 
with  the  questions  of  to-day,  more  than  with 
those  which  occurred  thousands  of  years  ago. 

In  this  reading  work  another  innovation 
might  well  be  introduced.  Why  should  there 
not  be  a  series  of  readers  issued  in  quarterly 
parts,  as  is  done  for  Sunday  Schools?  There 
is  no  reason  why  children  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion should  be  compelled  to  use  the  same 
reading  book,  getting  nothing  new  for  years. 
Readers  should  be  ever  new,  if  they  are  to  be 
made  of  interest  to  the  children  nnd  attract 
tlcir  minds. 


Wliile  those  reformers  who  are  clamoring 
for  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  Township  Trus- 
tee system  of  the  State  and  the  introduction 
ot  sr.iiie  new  and  untried  system  are  laboring 
to  devise  that  new  systcnj,  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  remember  that  the  present  system 
h.^'^  had  much  to  do  with  building  up  our 
ci  inmot:  schools  until  tluy  have  become  the 
pride  and  boast  r.|  the  whole  people.  The  very 
extravagance  they  complain  of  has  been  in 
the  way  of  bettering  the  school  houses  or  in 
supplying  them  with  needed  facilities  for  the 
use  nf  the  te.uhers  and  pupils  The  reformers 
start  out  on  the  wronp  theory  Ikc.iuse  here 
and  there  a  Trustee  lias  proved  nckless  or 
dishonest,  they  have  jumpid  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  whole  number  arc  equally  guihy 
and  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  sysicni. 

r.nd  men  have  occasionally  got  into  the 
pulpits  of  the  country,  corrupt  men  have  oc- 
cupied places  on  the  bench,  and  bribery  has 
been  found  among  legislators.  Would  the  re- 
formers abolish   the  pulpits,  prescribe  all  the 


judiciary  or  condemn  all  Legislatures?  The 
reform  should  be  with  the  people,  that  they 
would  ca'-efully  select  the  best  man,  and  not 
just  because  he  has  secured  the  nomination 
of  this  or  that  party.  Dishonesty  is  found 
among  bankers,  in  railroad  management,  in 
private  business  houses,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  now  and  then  a  bad  man  will 
be  elected  to  office?  They  complain  of  the 
one  man  power.  Progress  has  always  come 
under  the  one  man  power,  and  not  when  there 
has  been  divided  responsibility.  Some  changes 
may  be  needed  in  the  laws,  but  the  Legisla- 
ture should  move  slowly  in  doing  away  with 
an  entile  system  and  adopting  a  new  one. 


.-Ml  schools  or  person*;  organizing  history 
clubs  for  the  study  of  Indiana  history  should 
send  the  name  of  their  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  the  office  of  The  Indianian  and  take  a  num- 
ber, secure  blanks,  etc.,  together  with  our 
oflFcr  to  regularly  organized  clubs.  Since 
clubs  are  forming  so  very  rapidly  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  we  anticipate  that  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  until  exery 
school  in  Indiana  will  be  organized.  This, 
of  course,  means  considerable  correspondence 
with  our  otTice  and  we  can  handle  a  large 
number  of  names  better  by  giving  them  a 
number  and  having  them  always  mention  that 
number  when  writing  than  by  any  other  way. 
Professor  Henry,  the  State  Librarian,  has 
kindly  furnished  us  an  outline  of  study  for 
the  Indiana  history  work  for  schools  and 
clubs,  which  outline  we  will  gladly  furnish 
upon  application  to  this  office.  Send  in  your 
subscriitions  to  The  Indianian  and  secure  a 
voucher  for  the  amount  of  your  subscription, 
which  will  entitle  you  to  a  credit  on  Smith's 
History  of  Indiana  if  bought  within  one  year. 


In'ii.ina  is  behind  many  of  the  States,  even 
s'one  n'urh  younger,  in  the  matter  of  collect- 
ing ?nd  preserxiiig  local  history.  This  should 
be  at  orcc  corn  clcd.  We  are  too  careless  in 
ti)is  m?.tler.  There  has  been  a  feeling  that  a 
prjdi  (,f  ancestry  only  belongs  to  monarchial 
cent, tries,  and  that  in  a  republic  we  should 
c;.re  nothing  for  such  things  This  is  a  false 
doefii-.e.  o  Nici-.ius  idea.  Let  us  gather  up 
t!.;-  thte.Tds  of  our  family  history  and  pre- 
serve i: 


There  are  only  three  strviciures  in  the  world 
five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
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CHARACTER  STUDIES. 

VVe  have  nature  studies  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  land  in  these  days;  why  should  we  not 
have  character  studies?  The  trend  among 
educators  is  to  crowd  into  the  school  days 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  this  cramming 
process  shall  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be  made 
every  help  to  learning  that  can  be  devised  or 
evolved  from  the  brain  of  the  educator  is 
brought  into  play.  There  is  a  little  Greek, 
and  a  little  Latin,  a  little  more  of  mathematics 
and  a  medium  amount  of  English  grammar, 
with  an  olla  podrida  made  up  of  physical 
geography,  literature,  political  economy  and 
the  sciences,  with  a  desert  of  French,  music 
and  drawing  for  the  girls,  foot  ball,  base  ball 
and  aquatics  for  the  boys.  To  aid  in  forcing 
all  this  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  charts, 
maps,  globes,  laboratories,  nature  studies,  in 
leaflets  and  book  form,  are  called  in.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  after  a  dozen  or  more  years  of 
school  attendance,  a  fairly  informed  graduate 
is  the  result. 

But  such  is  not  the  whole  object  to  be  at- 
tamed  by  atending  schools,  academies  or  col- 
leges. As  a  rule  teachers  are  conscientious 
and  discharge  their  duties  as  they  see  them 
with  laborious  exactitude,  and  that  so  many 
men  and  women  fail  in  after  life  is  not  alto- 
gether their  fault.  But  it  is  partly  so.  Much 
of  the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  parents, 
much  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil,  some  on 
the  system  of  education,  some  on  the  teacher, 
and  some  on  circumstances  over  which  no- 
body seems  to  have  exercised  any  control.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  discus  any  of  these  short- 
comings, more  than  to  say  that  all  teachers 
do  not  realize  the  wonderful  influence  they 
can  exert  over  the  destinies  of  those  who  fall 
under  their  guidance.  In  the  public  schools, 
because  of  the  system  of  changing  children 
from  one  school  to  another,  or  changing 
teachers  with  every  school  year,  the  hands  of 
the  teacher  are  practically  tied.  To  wield  the 
greatest  influence  the  teacher  must  have  the 
child  under  his  control  for  a  period  of  years, 
but  even  with  the  chameleon  changes  some 
influence  can  be  exerted. 


is  an  important  part  of  the  weekly  exercises. 
Some  children  prepare  compositions  on  the 
current  history  of  the  week,  while  others  an- 
swer questions  propounded  by  the  teacher. 
This  keeps  the  children  in  touch  with  the 
world  and  creates  in  them  a  desire  to  know 
what  is  going  on  around  them.  It  tends  to 
make  better  and  more  intelligent  citizens  of 
them.  That  the  children  may  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  study  these  matters  of  current 
history  every  school  house  in  the  State,  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  school,  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied with  the  local  papers,  and  with  at  least 
two  of  the  State  papers.  Trustees  could  lay 
out  no  money  to  as  great  advantage  as  in  this 
way. 


We  build  monuments  or  erect  stones  over 
the  remains  of  our  dead.  For  what  purpose? 
On  the  stones  a  few  letters  are  carved  saying 
that  John  Doe  was  born  on  such  a  date  and 
died  on  such  another  date.  Perhaps  we  add 
a  few  lines  to  inform  the  passerby  that  he  was 
a  good  husband,  a  warm  friend  or  a  good  cit- 
izen. Fifty  years  roll  by  and  to  those  who  see 
the  stone  what  does  the  inscription  convey? 
'Nothing  but  that  John  Doe  lived  and  died.  It 
is  well  to  thus  mark  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
but  there  is  something  more  needed.  No  man, 
the  bible  says,  lives  to  himself  or  dies  to  him- 
self. Children  should  know  the  lives  of  their 
forefathers;  the  community  is  interested  in 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  helped 
to  build  up  the  community.  The  State  is  in- 
terested in  recording  and  preserving  the  deeds 
of  its  worthy  citizens.  It  is  proper  for  a  man 
to  make  his  will  that  his  property,  be  it  great 
or  small,  may  be  divided  according  to  his  own 
desires,  but  it  is  as  important  that  he  leave  on 
record  the  story  of  his  life  for  his  children  and 
their  children  to  read.  Gather  up  the  story  of 
your  family  and  preserve  it.  The  history  of 
a  nation  is  the  biography  of  its  citizens — not 
alone  of  those  who  have  held  high  offices,  but 
of  its  artisans,  its  carpenters,  its  plasterers,  its 
farmers — the  men  who  make  the  material 
wealth. 


No  better  exercise  can  be  devised  for  the 
advancement  of  the  school  children  of  the 
State  than  that  of  devoting  a  part  of  each 
week  to  the  study  of  current  events,  especially 
locally  and  of  the  State.    In  many  schools  this 


In  the  forests  of  Guinana  dwell  some  very 
large  and  exceedingly  ferocious  black  ants 
which  throw  up  hills  fifteen  and  twenty  feet 
in  height.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  a 
man,  and  their  headquarters  are  usually  given 
a  wide  berth. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY— A  PLACE  OF    HISTORIC    INTEREST 
AND  SCENIC    BEAUTY. 


People  go  to  Europe,  travel  up  aud  down 
the  historic  Rhine,  visit  Switzerland,  pass 
the  Appenines,  and  then  return  to  Indiana 
with  glowing  descriptions  of  what  they 
saw  in  the  way  of  landscapes,  never  dream- 
ing that  here  in  Indiana  we  have  scenery 
equal  in  beauty  and  wild  picturesqueness 
to  any  they  found  on  the  Rhine  or  in  Switz- 
erland. It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  Indians  gave  to  the  Ohio  river  the  name 
which  the  French  translated  into  "the  beau- 
tiful river."  From  its  source  until  it  leaves 
the  western  boundary  of  Indiana  it  flows 
majestically  along  between,  high  overhang- 
ing bluffs,  rising  in  some  places  almost 
to  the  dignity  of  mountains.  "Were  they 
in  Scotland  they  would  be  called  mount- 
ains, but  here  we  only  speak  of  them 
mountains,  but  here  we  only  speak  of  them 
as  bluffs  or  hills.  In  the  early  days,  when 
the  only  vessels  seen  on  the  bosom  of  the 
river  were  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  these 
bluffs  were  crowned  with  majestic  forest 
trees,  and  even  now  many  gigantic  trees  re- 
main, but  in  the  earlier  days  the  scene  must 
have  been  one  of  majestic  beauty.  Here 
and  there,  between  the  hills,  were  deep  ra- 
vines, or  gorges,  cut  by  some  stream  while 
finding  its  way  to  the  river,  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  gorges  oeing  covered  with  cedar 
and  pine,  clinging  to  the  scanty  soil.  Here 
and  there,  also,  the  hills  would  take  a  wide 
sheer  away  from  the  river,  leaving  valleys 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  fertility. 

In  those  days  the  river  was  wider  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  and  moved  with 
a  majestic  swirl  in  its  onwai'd  sweep  toward 
'.the  ocean.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first 


adventurous  white  men  who  descended  the 
river  were  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  forced  from 
the  French  voyager  the  words:  "La  Belle 
Riviere!"  This,  too,  had  been  the  home,  a 
favorite  home,  of  the  prehistoric  races,  and 
here  they  erected  some  of  their  most  pe- 
culiar works.  Mounds,  fortifications  and 
memorial  pillars  were  originally  found  in 
great  numbei's,  and  the  surface  was  almost 
literally  covered  with  arrowheads,  stone 
battleaxes  and  other  implements  of  warfare 
and  of  the  chase.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
works  were  back  from  the  river,  along  some 
of  the  many  streams  which  force  their  way 
through  gorges  from  200  to  300  feet  deep, 
and  over  numerous  waterfalls,  some  of 
them  of  surpassing  picturesqueness,  one  of 
them  having  a  sheer  fall  of  more  than  eighty 
feet.  A  picture  of  this  beautiful  waterfall 
is  given  as  our  frontispiece. 

In  1801  George  Logan,  hunting  a  new 
home  for  himself  and  his  family  floated 
down  the  Ohio.  Passing  the  beautiful  val- 
ley where  Madison  now  stands,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  were  drawing  around  he 
landed  at  a  point  near  Hanover.  So  im- 
pressed was  he  with  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
place  that  he  detei*mined  to  make  it  his 
home,  and  carved  his  name  on  two  or  three 
beech  trees.  He  remained  there  some  little 
time,  but  went  away,  expecting  to  return 
and  entel-  the  land.  He  did  not  get  back 
until  about  1815,  when  he  found  that  an- 
other had  been  struck  with  the  scenery,  and 
had  been  before  him  in  making  the  entry 
for  the  land.  Christopher  Harrison,  an  ec- 
centric    individual     from     Maryland,     hfvd 
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rt-a.-ht-a  thiM  mihiI.  ••uL-n-tl  the  luiid  aud 
i-HMtiHl  hlH  lolH'ly  rablu,  whtTo  he  llvod  fur 
Hovfral  y»ar«  the  Ur«-  of  a  lii-niilt.  Ixigau 
I>urtha«.'«l  a  i>art  of  the  Uiiul  fn.iu  him,  ami 
reiiiatued  tliere  aM  one  ut  i\\v  ploiUM-rs  of  Jef- 
ffMoii  eouiity.  Ill  is«i.'.  James  Vawter  and 
eight  e«.iu|miilunM  «ame  down  the  river,  aud 
locat«Hl  a  MetthMueiit  whieh  afterxfartls  be- 
came Madl.HiHi.  the  ju-at  of  w«-allh  aiul 
eulture.  and  at  on.-  time  the  .•miH»rliim  of 
Iiiillaiia. 

Si'ftl.iii.iilH    iK.w    lH-;;aii    In    s.-\it:i1    parts 


III  aud  around  the  little  Settlemeul  of 
Ilaiiover  were  gathered  a  few  sturdy.  Ood- 
fearliiB  TresbyterlauH.  The  clergy  of  the 
f.-w  siattered  churches  lu  these  theu  wild 
wcMicrn  regions  felt  the  want  of  young  men 
fducatiMl  for  the  ministry,  to  engage  In  the 
great  work  of  c-arrylng  the  story  of  the 
Cross  to  widely  sepH^^ted  scttlenients.  and 
had  detcrmhutl  to  establish  an  Institution  of 
h-nnilng.  Hanover  was  selected  for  its  site, 
nil  .laiiiiary  1.  IS'JT,  Hev.  John  Flnley 
Crowe     oiH'ii.-d     Un-     mw     lolL-gc    in    a    log 


HANr.iNr;  KocK,  Ne.\k   Maihson. 


of  the  ro\inty.  \\  North  M;i.lls..ii  in  is<i7 
the  Haptlst.s  organize*!  the  lirst  (  hur«h  asso- 
ciation, and  In  1S13  the  rresbytorlnnH 
opened  the  first  Sunday  school.  Thus 
churches  soon  followed  the  cabin  of  the  set- 
tler. Schools  were  opened  and  the  pioneers 
settled  down  to  the  serious  business  of  life. 
the  little  town  of  Madison  soon  gathered 
Into  Us  folds  many  men  who  afterward  bc- 
cnme  prominent  In  the  affairs  of  the  State 
and  of  the  nation. 


.mIiIii.  with  six  stuilents.  l'..r  many  ycar.-+ 
the  new  Institution  of  learning  had  a  pre 
cario\is  existence,  but  it  steadily  grew  and 
expanded  until  now  It  is  one  of  the  first  in- 
Htirutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Stae. 

Tn  1S-4S  Rev.  Thomas  Craven  founded  the 
lOul.iihian  College  at  Lancaster,  in  the  coun- 
ty. It  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  of 
learning  In  the  country  to  admit  colored  stu- 
dents on  equal  terms  with  white.  It  was 
long    the    fir!*t    station    on  the  underground 
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railroad.  It  was  sui)p()i-t«>(l  by  \\\k^  Hoyts, 
Hnjrhps.  and  others,  of  the  pioueer  settlers 
of  the  county.  The  school  continued  until 
1877,  when  Mr.  Craven  died. 

Madison,  from  its  eli.Liilile  situation  on  tli(> 


tions.  Aniony  llie  earlier  l»aukers  was  J.  F. 
I).  lianier,  who  afterward  went  to  New  York 
and  became  one  of  the  great  bankers  in  that 
tinancial  center.  He  it  was  who  tAvice  wxmt 
to  Eiu-ope  on  behalf  of  our  government,  to 


Cascauks  ok  Cli1''tv  P^alls. 


Ohio  river,  early  became  the  emporium  of 
Indiana.  It  was  the  center  of  a  large  river 
trade  and  the  people  grew  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  the  city  in  importance.  In  1835  the 
Legislature  granted  a  charter  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Madison  to  La- 
fayette, through  Indianapolis.  Owing  to 
the  surrounding  hills  tlie  work  was  one  of 
great  magnitude,  making  deep  cuts  neces- 
sary through  tlie  hills,  and  a  grade  appar- 
ently almost  impracticable  to  steam  power. 
The  road  was  finislied  to  Indianapolis  in 
1847,  being  the  first  railroad  in  the  State. 

For  a  long  thne  Madison  was  noted  for 
the  eminent  men  living  there.  One  of  the 
first  two  banks  in  Indiana  territory  was  lo- 
cated at  that  place,  and  it  was  the  only  one 
that  survived  and  redeemed  all  its  ofeliga- 


persuade  the  nione.y  kings  of  the  old  world  to 
invest  in  our  government  bonds.  William 
Hendricks,  the  first  representative  of  the 
State  in  Congress,  lived  and  died  in  Madison. 
He  was  the  second  Governor  of  the  State, 
wnd  the  only  man  ever  elected  Governor 
without  opposition.  He  also  served  the 
State  in  the  Senate,  and  was  one  of  those 
men  who  stamped  their  personality  on  the 
young  commonAvealth.  The  greatest  law^j'er 
and  greatest  orator  the  State  ever  produced 
also  lived  and  died  in  Madison— Joseph 
Glass  Marshall.  The  memory  of  his  forensic 
triumphs  still  is  nourished  by  the  old  resi- 
dents of  the  county  and  State. 

Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  served  seventeen 
years  in  the  Senate  and  at  one  time  was  ac- 
acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
also  lived  in  Madison,    It.  was  the  home  also 
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of  Admiral  Napoleou  B.  Collius,  of  tbe 
Navy,  General  William  McKee  Duuu,  of  the 
Army,  and  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  the  distin- 
guished jurist.  Madison  has  furnished 
■bankers,  merchants,  lawyers  and  successful 
business  men  to  New  York,  Cincinnati,  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  Indiana  where  Jenny  Lind,  the 
Sweedish  nightinsale,  snug. 


wore  common  in  the  early  forties  and  fifties. 
The  Sisters  of  Providence  began  their  good 
work  August  31,  1844.  This  school  was 
known  as  the  "Young  Ladies'  Academy," 
and  was  held  in  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Broadway.  In  the  Daily  Courier 
of  April  29,  1843,  is,  in  substance,  the  follow- 
ing: "We  understand  that  the  Council  has 
taken    serious    steps    toward  building  up  a 


C.  M.   McDaniei- 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  early  history  of  the  Madison  schools 
is  shrouded  in  uncertainty,  as  is  the  history 
of  all  institutions  of  long  standing  where  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the  records. 

One  of  the  first  organizations  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  Icnowledge  was  known  as  Madi- 
son's "Young  Ladies'  Seminary."  It  had  a 
gooiUy  following  in  1840.  Even  at  that  time 
it  was  announced  that  "new  improvements 
in  the  system  of  instruction  would  be  intro- 
duced."' 

Other  organizations  of  a  similar  character 


system  of  city  schools  that  should  be  perma- 
nent and  effective.  *  *  *  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  teach- 
ers. *  *  *  Our  advice  is,  pay  well  and 
have  good  men." 

However,  the  Council  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  plans,  and  the  Daily  Courier  of  May  27, 
1843,  severely  ai-rainged  that  body  for  its 
final  action. 

The  Madisonian  of  February  27,  1844,  con- 
tained a  lengthy  article  advocating  free 
scliools,  and  giving  plans  for  their  conduct. 

There  were  schools,  but  the  parents  must 
pay  the  teachers   for  the  instruction   given 
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tlu-ir  .liililifii.  A|.|.r..i»rlalii.iiH  ui-ii-  i\\sa, 
iuml«*  »»>■  Ihf  rUy  •".uiikII  for  tlit-lr  siipp"i'» 
TIm"  riiy  ri.-rk'n  iiMonlrt  iiuMi-r  ilat*-  of  .Iul\ 
11.  IM.V»,  ri-iii|<4;  ••|{i'so|\ri|.  'I'liai  tlu'  huiii  «•! 
$ij<Ni  In*,  ami  till-  xaiiii*  is  liiT<*l»y.  si*t  apai  i 
for  Mfliooi  |>tii-|Hi>4i-s  out  of  tin*  ufiifi-al  fiiipl 
to  Im>  umiiI  iiiiili-r  till'  liiriMlioii  of  Ilii>  Coin 
iiioii  ('oiiikII  for  payliic  tli<>  tuition  of  i-hll 
ilrt'U  wlios.'  pari-iilx  or  cuariliatis  an-  iinalil. 
to  •Hliiiatf  liii-iii." 
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\N  iili  all  ilii-  pi-.s^un-  ami  p<-rsiias|nii  iliai 
coiiiil  l>.-  iToiiuht  lo  Ixar.  til*-  firr  ^M-a<lril 
H<-liiM)|s  wiMf  Hot  or«aiii7,i'<l  until  I'rliruarv 
•J.t.  1.S.VJ.  ami  tii.Mi  In  lli.-  fa.c  of  o].rn  aiwl 
violi-nt  oppoHltion.  'I'lu-  siliools  w.t.'  Uiiown 
a.H  •"I'lii*  I*ri-f  UnHlfil  S.liools."  ami  w.  r.- 
nllmini  to  l.y  ilmir  op|H.miits  as  ili.-  "I'.- 
k'lailiMl  S.hools." 

In   tin-   fity   t'li-rk's   r r.ls   of   S.-pii-niluT 

l.'i.  is.VJ.  wf  timi  that  a  i;i\  li\y  lor  ili.'  >u|. 
port  of  tii)>  I'oiiiiuon  s.hools  was  v.it.ii  upon. 
ami  pass.'il.     So  lmli;;nant   wm-  tin-  .iilzmx 
tiiat  Jit  a  .allr.l  imi-tlni:  of  tin'  Coumll.  ii\.- 
ilays  lati  r.  tin-  l<-vy  was  n'poaliMl. 

In  thf  l>aily  fourii-rof  I'l-liruary  1.'..  \^>1 
%v«^  liml  tin-  foll.iMing  iiotl<f:  "Tho  lioar.l  -•! 
iMluratlon  would  hi-n-hy  >;ivo  nothv  thai  tin- 
puMic  stiiools  will  iif  opfii  for  tho  riM-.ptiou 
of  pupils  on  Monilay.  'j:UI  inst.  Tlir  rity  for 
liip  prosont  is  .livi.|.-.l  into  two  rlisfrii-ts:     All 
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rast  ••r  Main  strcrt  to  Im-  rallol  tin-  upper 
ilisirl.i:  wisi  of  Main  stn-ct.  tin-  lowt-r  (lis 
Mill.  All  i»upils  livliin  cast  of  Main  Hln-ft 
will  aiifiiil  till'  uppiT  si'niinary:  all  pupils 
west  of  .Main  stri'i't,  tla-  lower  seminary. 
The  liiu'li  seliool  will  he  oj.eii  to  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  tlii>  city,  and  will  he  hold  in  tlie 
■<<i'oml  story  of  lower  seminary.  .Mr.  ("hirles 
Harnes  is  piim-ipal  of  lii;;h  school  and  super 
iniemlent  of  all  the  schools  in  the  ciiy.  Hy 
older  of  Hoard,  Jas.  Hrown.  Secy." 

How  over,  the  hijrh  schoid  did  not  hold  Its 
liisi  session  at  tlic  jilacc  Widicjitcd  ahove. 
W.'  havi-  piod  atithority  for  this  stateui-ni 
ill  I  he  persons  of  I  »r.  Kdward  Kj:;:lcston  and 
Coiuiiy  .Vuditor  <;.  S.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor 
w.is  ;i  jMipil  in  the  lirst  hiirli  school,  and  the 
srhool  w:is  ill  the  liaselliellt  of  the  IMrsl 
I'leshyieri.iii  <'hurih.  It  remaiiu'd  there  for 
a  year  oi-  two  .-nid  was  then  taken  to  tin- 
preseii!  ('eiitr.'il  Huildiiii:.     .\fter  .'I  few  years 
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the  high  school  cejised  its  work,  and  did  not 
begin  again  until  September,  1801,  in  the 
present  Jewish  Synagogue.  The  first  class 
was  graduated  in  1802.  By  the  fall  of  1808 
the  Central  Huilding  was  remodeled,  and  as 
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Fulton  School. 

far  as  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  con- 
cerned it  is  the  same  noAv  as  then.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  high  school 
was  brought  back  to  this  building,  where  it 
remained  until  1877,  and  was  then  given 
permanent  quarters  in  its  present  building. 

The  Board  made  no  mistake  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Barnes  for  the  first  su- 
perintendent. Under  his  wise  and  careful 
supervision  the  schools  became  prominent 
for  their  efficient  work.  He  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  for  six  or  seven  years. 
(The  names  of  his  immediate  successors  are 
not  given,  because  of  so  many  conflicting  re- 
ports.) Mr.  Barnes  was  again  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  in  186—,  and  held  this 
position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
February  22,  1870.  With  his  death  the 
School  Board  decided  to  conduct  school 
affairs,  but  after  a  fair  trial  of  a  numebr  of 
years,  wisely  concluded  that  a  superintend- 
ent, skilled  in  the  supervision  of  school 
Avork,  was  needed.  Accordingly,  Dr.  John 
Martin,  late  of  jNloore's  Hill  College,  was 
called  to  the  superintendeucy  of  the  schools. 
The  w^orthy  Doctor  remained  until  1890,  and 
Avas  succeeded  in  succession  by  Messrs. 
Churchill,  Geeting,  Mott  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent. 

The  schools  of  :Madison  have  always 
ranked  high  and,  at  present,  are  regarded  as 
among  the  best  in  the  State.  The  Superin- 
tendent, Chas.  M.  McDaniel,  is  a  young  man 


of  intelligence,  energy  and  perseverance, 
in  sympathy  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  educational  work  of  our  day,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools.  Much  credit  is  due  him  for 
llie  high  standard  of  the  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of 
educated,  wude-awake  business  men,  who 
comprehend  the  responsibility  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  who  are  conscientiously 
striving  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  are  theirs 
to  perform. 

The  interest  of  the  patrons  has  been  large- 
ly augmented  by  the  establishment  of 
mothers'  and  parents'  meetings.  The  rela- 
tions between  patron  and  teacher  have 
thereby  been  brought  into  closer  contact, 
so  much  so  that  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  children  has  been  taken  up  by  the  par- 
ents in  their  homes. 

The  spirit  of  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
between  the  Superintendent  and  teachers, 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  is  character- 
istic of  this  system  of  schools.     All  seem  to 
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Broadway  High  School. 

be  "in  touch"  with  one  another.  With  all 
the  freedom  as  a  result  of  the  above  charac- 
teristics much  of  the  so-called  disorder  and 
unnecessary  noise  is  eliminated.  It  is  the 
ease  and  freedom  resulting  from  the  desire 
to  be  self-helpful  and  helpful  to  others. 
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Fully  lu  Bympalhy  wllh  Ihe  idea  thai  the 
lilKl»e«t  auil  ultimate  aim  of  education  Is 
character  formlii!?,  the  Madison  schools  keep 
this  noble  purpose  In  view  at  all  times  and 
the  thoughts  ami  teaihlnns  of  the  foremost 
eilucators  of  the  day  are  familiar  to  tho 
teachers.  It  Is  the  aim  to  pive  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  laupht,  so  that 
tho  pu|)lls  will  leave  school  well  equipped 
nud  able  to  make  their  temporal  «<>iidlii<tn 
comfnrtable  and  Kjitisfyliic 

WhUe   Ihe   splrll    nf    Hie    I.  a.  hln-    lorpx    is 


of  the  system,  lu  this  way,  the  very  best: 
results  are  obtained  and  the  teachers'  pow- 
ers of  mind  are  tiuickenetl  and  fostered. 

The  principals  are  jjiven  much  authority 
by  the  rules  and  retjulations.  Special  pro- 
vision by  the  Superintendent  has  been  made- 
for  them  to  do  a  lar^e  aujount  of  supervision 
in  connection  with  their  other  duties.  It  is 
hojxil  that,  in  this  way,  the  child's  ndvauce- 
imnt  from  yrade  to  jjrade  niay  be  one  of 
solid  and  sysiemaile  urowth.  that  the  meth 
tiiN  <il  learhlnu  may  be  harmonious. 


LuWIK    SiMINAKN. 


conservative,  if  is.  nevertheless.  pr<);,'ressive. 
The  teachers  .-ire  abreast  wiili  the  times  in 
njethods  and  the  a<laplalion  of  new  idea.s  In 
school  work  to  their  own  parlictilar  work. 
An  examinntlon  of  the  results  obtained  -will 
convince  tho  most  skeptical  that  the  teachers 
are  not  mere  imitators,  but  that  tlie.v  have 
nn  oripinolity  of  (heir  own.  cotipled  witli  a 
l)ower  to  Inculc.Ttc  In  their  own  work  the 
best  tlioucht  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  cihi- 
calional  topics. 

The  individuality  of  tho  teacher  Is  not  sac- 
riflcod.  Froo  j>lay  Is  Riven  to  ev(>ry  teacher. 
True,  tho  various  methods  thoupht  otit  by 
the  teacliers  are  fully  discussed  by  all  and 
thoroughly  tried  before  tlioy  are  made  a  part 


'llie  lily  liiu'li  s.liiMil  li;is  o.eupietl  its  pres- 
ent liuildinp  since  \s".  Its  prowth  In  use- 
fulness and  in  attendance  has  been  iK-althy 
and  constant,  nuriiig  the  last  six  years  the 
;ittendance  has  increased  over  S(i  per  cent, 
the  ntimber  enrolled  last  year  beinp  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  school  and  will  be- 
oidy  exceeded  by  that  of  tho  current  year. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  demands  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  assembly  room  has  been  in- 
ireased.  more  teachers  employe<l  and  now 
laboratories  have  been  added,  so  that  the 
school  Is  doing  a  larger  work  now  than  ever 
before. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  its  various  or- 
ganixatiens.       For    several     years     jiast     an 
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Annual  has  been  issued  by  the  school,  hut 
this  year  a  newsy  and  bright  paper,  called 
"Bubbles,"  a  monthly,  is  being  edited  by  tlie 
pupils.  The  school  has  a  mandolin  and 
guitar  chill  :ind  an  OrjiluMis  (Muli  of  sin.ui'is. 
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which  are  fast  becoming  very  proticient.  The 
Oratorical  Association  holds  contests  in 
oratory  annually  and  sends  the  winner  to 
contests  in  the  State  Oratorical  Association, 
of  which  the  school  is  a  charter  member. 

The  various  classes  each  have  a  class  or- 
ganization, some  of  which  give  annual  enter- 
tainments, and  all  of  which  foster  a  kindly 
spirit  of  class  rivalry  and  emulation.  The 
social  life  is  enlivened  by  these  contests  and 
entertainments,  and  by  a  number  of  similar 
gatherings. 

Broadway  High  School  is  devoted  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  colored  youth.  The 
building  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  modern  school  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is 
equipped  with  laboratories  just  the  same  as 
the  other  high  schools,  and  the  same  care  is 
given  to  it  as  to  any  other  in  the  city.  The 
assembly    room     is   seated   with    adjustable 


seats,  and  has  a  beautiful  upright  piano  for 
use  in  daily  music  work.  The  laboratories 
are  fully  equipped  and  well  adapted  for  their 
uses. 

The  weekly  grade  meetings,  with  their  in- 
terchange of  sympathy  and  of  experience, 
are  a  constant  inspiration  to  better  work. 
No  routine  program  is  carried  out,  but  what- 
ever is  timely  or  pertinent  to  the  work  of 
the  teacher  occupies  the  hour  in  a  way  most 
helpful  to  the  teacher.  And  yet  the  work  is 
not  desultory  nor  unplanned.  In  the  midst 
of  variety  there  is  unity  of  plan  and  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  there  is  an  informal  dis- 
cussion of  some  question  of  school  import- 
ance; again,  the  teachers,  especially  those  in 
primary  work,  bring  with  them  devices 
which  have  been  successfulUy  worked  out 
in  accordance  with  some  pedagogical  prin- 
ciple previously  discussed.  Practical  ques- 
tions along  any  line  of  work  are  always  wel- 
come. These  meetings  have  stimulated  the 
teachers  to  a  great  desire  for  something 
higher,  not  only  in  methods,  but  literary 
culture. 

The  writing  in  the  Madison  schools  ia 
i|nite   u'ood.   ('Si)ecially   in   the  lower   grades. 
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Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  excellent 
form  of  the  letters  is  largely  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  board  work  done.  The  boards  are 
ruled  in  spaces  and  the  paper  used  is  ruled 
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in  the  same  way.  Good  form  is  souglit  in 
the  first  four  grades  and  the  muscular  move- 
ment prevails  in  the  upper  grades. 

Drawing,  whicli  lias  been  lately  introduced, 
is  proving  its  work  here  as  it  has  done  in 
other  places.  An  observation  lesson  precedes 
the  drawing  lesson,  and  the  close  attention 
given  at  that  time  is  bound  to  have  an  edu- 
cational value.  Some  really  excellent  work 
has  been  done,  especially  in  the  upper  grades 
and  the  high  schools. 

Four  years  ago  music  was  made  a  part  of 
the  school  course.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  Supervisor  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
in  all  the  schools.  Rapid  sight  reading  and 
tone  building  have  received  especial  atten- 
tion. Clear,  natural  tones  are  a  feature  of 
the  pupils'  singing.  The  grade  teachers  have 
given  very  helpful  assistance  to  the  Super- 
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visor.  Fortunately,  music  has  not  been  made 
a  side  study,  but  it  has  its  place  upon  the 
daily  program,  and  is  treated  seriously  like 
any  other  study.  The  results  obtained  are 
largely  due  to  the  daily  drill  and  practice 
Avhich  are  done  in  the  grades.  In  the  high 
schools  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  works 
of  the  best  masters.  Music  of  a  classical 
nature  is  always  given  the  preference,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  more  the  pupils 
enjoy  that  style  of  music  than  that  of  a  light 
nature. 

The    Young    People's    Iteading  Circle  has 
always  been  encouraged  by  the  Superintend- 


ent and  teachers.  Last  May  311  pupils  re- 
ceived diplomas  which  were  presented  by 
State  Superintendent  Geeting.  This  is  the 
largest  number  graduated  by  any  city  in  the 
State. 

The  following  is  the  school  roster  for  the 
current  year; 

Board  of  Education— Curtis  Marshall^ 
president;  William  J.  Johnson,  secretary; 
Fred  Glass,  treasurer. 

Superintendent  of  Schools— C.  M.  Mc- 
Daniel. 

Supervisor  of  Music— Agnes  Morton. 
Florence  Smiley. 

Principals— M.  J.  Bowman,  A.  W.  Bailey, 
Lydia  Middleton,  Addie  Almond,  Jennie  Dun- 
can, Mary  Muse,  Mary  McClure. 

Teachers— Theodore-  McCoy,-  Sallie-  Sulli^ 
van.  May  Wilson,  Margaret  Buhrdage,  Nellie 
Elliott,  Ness  Lanham,  Florence  Glaser,  Lyde 
White,  Louie  Wallace,  Irene  Reiser,  Alice 
Robertson,  Lulu  Deitz,  Mamie  Collins,  Paul- 
ine Ernst,  Myra  Oldfather,  E.  B.  Sheldon, 
Clara  Price,  May  Shannon,  Leonard  Schwab, 
Kate  Barton,  Kate  Schneider,  Fanny  Scheik, 
P^tta  Hoffstadt,  Hattie  Joyce,  Emma  Phillips, 
W.  E.  Lowndes,  I.  N.  Wilson,  I.  Ernestine 
Lewis,  Lizzie  Riehart. 

Connected  with  the  colored  high  school  is 
a  glee  club  that  has  won  fame  for  itself.  It 
attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  sang  several 
pieces  for  the  Association.  Among  the  songs 
thus  rendered  was  "The  Indianian's  Call," 
as  printed  in  our  October  number. 

SKETCH  OF  C.  M.  McDANIEL. 

Charles  M.  McDaniel  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Indiana,  in  1863,  where  he 
passed  his  early  years  in  the  country.  To 
further  his  education  his  parents  moved  to 
Crawfordsville.  Here  he  attended  the  public 
schools  until  the  close  of  his  junior  year  at 
the  high  school,  when  he  entered  the  senior 
prei)aratory  class  of  AVabasli  College,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  188"). 
In  l.^^.ni  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
his  alma  mater. 

Alter  graduation  he  taught  school  near 
Crawfordsville,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Newton  High 
Schools.  Since  then  he  has  held  a  similar 
position  in  the  Portland  and  Edinburgh 
liigh  schools. 

Mr.  :McDauiel  was  called  to  the  principal- 
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Bhlp  of  the  Mudlsoii  High  School  In  1SU2. 
and  for  four  yeure  worked  faithfully  lu  this 
position,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  euper- 
intendency  of  the  city  schools  lu  ISUO. 

IIANOVEH  COLLEGE. 

In  a  respouse  to  n  re(|ue«t  made  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Salem,  which  then  embraced 
the  whulr  <>r  liidi.iiia  and  IlllnolH.  Kcv.  .I<din 


adopted  the  Academy  was  that  a  theological 
department  should  be  oi>ened  in  couectlon 
with  It.  This  condition  was  promptly  met. 
and  this  theological  department  was  con 
tinned  until  1S40,  when  It  was  removed  to 
New  Albany  as  a  s(>parate  Institution. 
Thence,  still  later.  It  was  again  removed  to 
«'hl«-ago.  where  It  was  llrst  known  as  the 
I'resliylerlan     Theological     Seminary   <>f   the 
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Flnley  Crowe. niMii.-.l  tlio  Ilaiiover  A.  .ulcniy. 
January  1.  l.vJT,  In  a  log  cabin,  near  whore 
the  rresbyterian  Church  of  ILanovcr  now 
stands.  On  the  .".'Hh  of  December.  1828.  the 
Legislattirc  of  Indiana  pa.ised  an  act  Incor- 
porating Hanover  Academy.  In  1820  this 
Academy  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  In- 
•diana  as  a  synodical  school. 

One  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Svn<~»<l 


Nortlnvest.  More  recently  It  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  McCormlck  Theolocical  Sem- 
inary. 

In  1833.  by  an  act  of  the  Lcgislatuve.  the 
institution  at  Hanover  was  incoriioratcd  as 
Hanover  College.  A  brief  period  of  great 
prosperity,  especially  as  to  the  attendance  of 
students,  followed  nnder  what  was  then 
IxUnwn    as   Iho    ninnual     labor    system:     but 
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here,  as  elsoAvbere,  the  experiment  ended  in 
debt  and  allied  troubles.  In  1837,  while  the 
•college  was  struggling  with  these  difficulties, 
a  tornado  destroyed  the  principal  building; 
T>ut  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  friends  it 
emerged  out  of  these  adversities,  though  in 
-an  enfeebled  condition  for  some  years. 

In  1843  the  Board  of  Trustees  undertook 
to  surrender  the  charter  to  the  Legislature, 
in  return  for  the  charter  of  a  University  at 
jNIadison;  but  this  was  earnestly  resisted  by 
others,  and  the  struggle  ended  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  college  at  Hanover  under  a  new 


work  with  a  measure  of  success  that  is  a 
constant  source  of  gratification  for  those 
who  have  toiled  and  given  for  its  welfare. 
Even  now,  like  most  of  the  colleges  of  its 
type,  Hanover  is  far  from  rich  in  a  pecuni- 
ary sense.  It  has,  however,  for  many  years 
lived  within  its  income,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
its  work.  This  has  been  possible  in  part 
only  by  an  economy  that  has  often  severely 
tried  the  management,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vented advantage  from  being  taken  of  oppor- 
tunities that  it  seemed  a   crreat  safrilice  to 


Haxovick  College — Sciencp:  Hall,  Built 
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and  very  liberal  charter.  This,  as  also  the 
present  charter,  makes  it  impossible  to  alien- 
ate the  college  from  the  control  of  the  Synod 
of  Indiana  of  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
while  it  provides  a  way  in  which  the  Synod 
is  free  to  leave  the  ordinary  management 
of  the  college  to  a  board  that  is  partly 
chosen  without  the  Synod's  immediate 
action. 

Other  minor  crises  have  since  occurred  in 
the  affairs  of  the  college,  arising  mainly 
from  inadequacy  of  its  endowments;  but  for 
a  long  time  it  has  steadily  pursued  its  great 


lose;  and  in  part  by  the  liberality  of  friends 
who  have  from  time  to  time  been  adding  to 
the  permanent  outfit  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ments, and  to  the  endowments,  and  also  to 
the  funds  for  extraordinary  current  needs. 

During  the  past  three  years  sufficient 
funds  have  been  contributed  to  build  and 
equip  a  gymnasium;  and  the  effort  to  raise 
.$2.5,000  to  build  a  science  hall  has  been  car- 
ried to  complete  success.  Some  large  addi- 
tions have  also  been  made  to  the  permanent 
funds.  At  present  the  college  is  raising  a 
special  subscription  to  repair  and  improve 
tlio  old  main  Imilding. 
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'Iht    Jmliiinuni. 


Thf  luulii  iMilliliiiu  wax  iiimIimI  uml«r  the 
pri-KldeiH-y  of  U«'V.  IM".  'riumiax.  Tin-  luiuil- 
Moiiiir  irslilfin-f  of  thf  rreMUIeiit  wan  erfeted 
uiuliT  I'r.-sltli-iit  lltM-kiiiau.  Mom  of  the 
othiT  l»ulldl»iK'<  J»ii^'»'  •»<'*^""  ''"'ll  tliirluK  the 
Hiliiiliiisirallon  of  thf  |»ri'««'iit  rhlt-f  olll.  er. 

Ill  ISM)  the  toUeKe  wan  i»i»eiieil  to  womeu. 
aiul  It  luiH  Mliu-e  ••oiitliiiHMl  what  Im  known 
HM  CO  tihiiation. 

The  total  of  aliiiiiiii.  .  oiiniiii:,'  I  he  .lass  of 
ismi,  Is  stT.  Of  Ihcs*'  T'.rj  an-  Iioin  th<'  eo|- 
h-ue  «h-|»ariiiu'iil:  ami  of  ilu-sr  aujiln.  exu«'tly 
•  rfNi  ai-i-  ilvinu'.  Til"-  total  of  stinli-nls  In  at 
l.-ii.laii.  ••    ihioimli.iMi     ihr    .iiiln-    history   ..t' 


runs  tht-t>u;;;h  the  nioiintainoiiK  counties  of 
that  State.  Thoi*e  counties  are  rich  in  coal. 
Iron  ami  tinilK'r.  It  is  almost  iinpossihle  to 
hulhl  railroads  into  tliat  re{;ion  so  rich  in 
wi-alth.  and  Kentucky  river  must  be  the  only 
outlet  if  that  vast  st«>re  of  wealth  Is  to  be- 
utlll/.iHl.  The  I'nlteil  States  (Jovernnieut  l» 
putting  In  a  systi-m  of  locks  which  will  ujake 
it  navlncable.  and  then  Mailisoifs  opportunity 
will  come.  It  will  bi*  easy  to  float  the  timber 
<lown  to  the  Ohio,  and  then  on  to  Madison, 
where  it  i-an  be  nuule  into  merchandise. 

Ui-ariiiim  III al   it    will   make  fuel  cheap 

at   Madi.uii.  and  tli.it   is  otic  of  the  essentials 
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time  is  not  lomr  in  the  fnturo  when  all  the 
hills  snrroiindiiiL'  it  will  be  covered  with 
orchards  ami  frnit-raisine  become  a  great  in- 
dustry, ^ladison  lies  but  a  few  miles  below 
til'-   nioutli   of     the     Kentueky     river,    wldch 


to  piuiii.ible  maniifacturiii};.  Speedy  traiis- 
pnrlalion  is  aiiotIii>r  problem  to  be  solved. 
Now  th.'  liver  ami  the  reiinsylvania  railroad 
ar.-  the  only  outlets.  IJailroad  building  in 
and  iironnd  Madison  is  diffl(  tilt  ami  costly, 
bill  not  impossible.  To  pet  another  outlet 
it  is  jirojiosed  to  construct  an  electrii-  road 
to  connect  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohi<v 
Southwestern.  Madison  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  energetic  club  of  its  most  progressivt- 
business  men.  known  as  the  M.  and  M.  Clidi. 
This  club  has  already  done  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  cit.v  and  county,  and  is 
pro.1e<'ting  new  mea.sures  for  the  future.  The 
club  takes  hold  of  all  matters  energetically 
and   in  an  enli-jhtened   manner.     They   have 
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faith  iu  the  future,  but  they  realize  that  the 
future  will  largely  depond  upon  the  activity 
and  enterprise  of  the  present.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  club  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  AVymond. 
If  the  citizens  cordially  back  up  the  efforts 
of  the  INI.  and  M.  Club  a  great  future  is  be- 
fore INIadison,  and  it  will  be  again  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  cities  of  the  State. 

One  of  Madison's  greatest  drawbacks  is 
the  toll  road  system  which  yet  prevails.  Toll 
roads  are  an  embargo  on  travel  and  traffic, 
and   should   be  abolished.      Madison   should 


M'KIM-COCHRAN  FURNITURE  CO. 

Many  men  are  employed  and  the  products 
of  their  labor  are  sent  all  over  the  country 
by  the  large  and  prosperous  factory  known 
as  the  McKim-Cochran  Furniture  Company. 

This  establishment  devotes  itself  princi- 
pally to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  good 
solid  substantial  quality  of  furniture,  such 
as  bedsteads,  dressers,  bedroom  suits,  ward- 
robes, desks,  extension  tables,  etc.,  and  make 
a  si)eoialty  of  antique  oak,  for  which  they 


A  Road  Thkoigh  Thk  Hills. 


promptly  take  the  necessary  steps  to  make 
all  roads  entering  the  city  free. 

Now  that  the  United  States  control  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  river  cities  will  receive  a 
new  impetus.  From  Madison  all  merchan- 
dise can  be  shipped  down  the  Ohio  river  and 
■on  direct  to  Cuba,  or  any  of  the  other  isl- 
ands of  the  Gulf.  For  reaching  this  im- 
mense trade  which  is  to  open  up  for  this 
■country  river  cities  will  have  an  advantage 
over  those  that  have  to  depend  upon  rail- 
road transportation. 


are  finding  a  quick  and  ready  sale  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Even  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  do  their  goods 
find  a  market.  The  secret  of  their  success 
is  that  they  make  and  place  before  the  pub- 
lic nothing  but  what  will  stand  the  test  of 
time,  or  in  other  words,  nothing  but  what 
will  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  They 
use  no  lumber  until  it  is  thoroughly  sea- 
soned, do  all  their  work  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  stjie,  and  put  up  a  class  of 
goods  that  recommend  themselves  and  sell 


'Hie  Ivdummn. 


upon  their  uu-rli.s.     Tlu-y  do  u  »trlttly  Jub- 
J>iiij?  trade. 

EACiLE  COTTUN   MIl.I.S. 

Capital  Hto<k  of  Jl.VJ.OtXt.  Mr.  U.  Juhusun, 
I.ii-sl.liut  and  piionil  iiuiiiam-r.  Though 
Madison  can  lay  tlaliii  to  more  than  a  score 
of  valuable  luanufacturluj:  conceruH  there  Is 
not  one  In  her  bordi-rH  that  Is  Oie  equal  of 
her  cotton  ndllM.  This  mill  Is  an  elegiujt 
four  story  brick  bulhllntf.  l.V»  fe.-t  by  150 
ff.-t,  and  was  built  .-specially  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  Is  being  used.  It  Is  splend- 
idly e.iuli)pcd  with  all  the  latest  an<l  most 
highly  ln>i)roved  inaclilniMy,  the  greatest 
labor  saving  Inventions  of  the  age  and  every 
device  for  specily  and  satisfactory  work  is 
us.-d. 

The  specialties  to  whl<-h  this  mill  Is  devot- 
ed iK  the  manufacture  of  brown  and  white 
sh.tMlnL's,  muslins,  cotton  batting,  warps, 
twine,  et<-. 

.Vbout  three  hundred  hands  are  given 
st<  !idy  employment,  and  the  products  of  the 
mill  find  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  fact  has  been  fully  established 
th.it  the.se  mills  can  successfully  compete 
with  tho.se  of  any  slndlar  factories  In  the 
land.  The  mill  Is  operab'd  by  a  stock  com- 
j>:iny,  and  Is  now  In  a  thoroughly  prosperous 
and  thriving  state. 

■mi:  un.^s  tk.xtim:  .M.wriwcrLUiNG 

COMPANY. 

The  mills  now  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Itoss  Textile  Man\ifaclui1ng  Company  of 
Mailison  were  b\iilt  in  iss.',  and  In  lsS'.t  were 
.oMsiderably  enlarged.  Mr.  .lohn  H.  Hoss 
purchased  the  plant  In  January.  IStT  from 
the  old  company  and  orgaulzinl  the  Ross 
Textile  Co-.npany.  The  mills  .'ire  callable  of 
iii.-muf.'icturing  .ilmosi  .muv  chnr.-nler  of 
goods  in  the  wonli-n  line,  csiircially  c.assi- 
meres.  ihi-viois.  ladie.**'  cloths  !ind  tine  bed 
bl.inkefs  The  mills  also  make  a  specialty  of 
m.'inufaeiurinu  a  line  breezer.  weight  2i; 
I'unces.  si/.e  !M»  l.y  !m;;  also  coolers  for  horses, 
as  well  as  four  laru'e  double  weave  blankets 
which  c.'in  be  tised  for  lutrsi-  or  carriage 
blanket  or  robe  for  buggy. 

The  mills  during  the  past  year  have  cnn- 
II  acted  and  made  about  $10|».0(K1  government 
iron's,  ami  at  present  writing  are  employed 
ell  geoils  for  tlu"  lUited  States  government. 


The  mills  employ  aljout  one  hundred  ami 
sixty-tive  persons,  and  consume  5t,Ht,(00 
pounds  of  wool.  They  sell  their  goo<ls  iu 
Huston.  New  York,  rhllailelphla,  Chicago. 
St.  l^uls.  lndlanai)olls.  Mr.  John  Itoss  is 
president.  Mr.  John  I.  Uohs  is  secret.iry,  ami 
S.  K.  llalgh  is  superintendent. 


.MolTKTT  LU.MHKK  CoMl'.^NY. 

The  Moffett  Lumber  Company  ranks 
among  the  foremost  inanufactunTs  an<l  ship- 
pers of  hard  wood  lumber  In  the  State. 

t>rganl/.ed  only  a  few  years  ago.  it  has, 
under  the  management  of  11.  S.  .MofTett. 
rapidly  come  to  the  front.  an<l  by  steatllly 
increasing  Its  capital  and  capacity  has  btillt 
up  an  extensive  trade,  shipping  lumber  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

The  immense  luml>er  Interests  have  made 
Madison  famous  as  a  great  lumber  center, 
and  the  Inducements  ofTered  by  the  Moffett 
Lumber  Company  attracts  many  buyers  to 
our  city. 


MIDDLKTUN  A:  WY.MOND  COMPANY, 

ThLs  concern  has  been  engaged  In  the  coal 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Is 
well  known  all  over  the  Iloosier  State  and 
Illinois.  Messrs,  Mlddleton  A:  Wymond 
associated  themselves  together  In  the  coal 
business  February  1,  1S74,  and  the  btjslness 
was  carried  on  by  them  until  two  years  ago 
when  the  company  was  organized  and  In- 
corporated tinder  the  State  law.  In  ISitl  the 
present  elevator  Avas  built  and  has  been 
operato<l  sm-cessfully  ever  since,  handling 
over  one  million  bushels  of  coal  per  year. 

The  i»rincipal  business  \a  the  shipping  of 
coal  to  interior  cities  and  towns,  and  also 
furnishing  a  number  of  factories,  mills  and 
other  plants  in  the  city  with  fuel  for  making 
steam.  Tin*  company  also  enjoys  a  large 
city  and  coiititiy  trade,  supplying  coal  for 
domestic  use.  With  the  Improvement  «»f  the 
Madison  liarlior.  the  trade  of  this  concern 
will  be  1,'reaily  increased,  as  coal  can  bi' 
handled  much  cheaper.  In  fact.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  coal  Is  the  cheapest  and 
best  fuel  ever  i)roduced,  and  mttch  <-heaper 
than  natin-al  gas,  at  the  i(ri<-e  furnished  by 
the  Indiana  gas  companies.  Manufacturers 
contemi>latlng  removal  to  localities  where 
cheaj)  fuel  and  transportation,  together  with 
cheap  ground  and  labor  is  to  be  had.  will  d(N 
well  to  enn.'»ider  the  city  of  .Madismi. 
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THE  COUUlEil. 

.Afadisou  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Indiana 
that  supports  an  Associated  Press  paper. 
The  Daily  and  Weelcly  Courier  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  and  gives 
the  people  of  Madison  and  suburbs  the 
full  Associated  Press  despatches  up  to 
four  o'clock  each  evening.  The  Courier 
carrii's  a  much  laruor  d.-iily  Associated  Press 
report  than  scvcnil  of  the  dailies  in  towns  of 
forlv      Ihousaiul     population.       Tlic     nearest 


paper,  it  went  over  to  the  Whig  party  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  when  the  Republican 
party  was  organized  the  Courier  became  one 
of  its  leading  and  most  powerful  adherents 
in  the  West.  It  was  for  a  decade  the  lead- 
ing Republican  organ  of  the  State  and  West, 
was  only  distanced  when  the  rapid  groAvlh 
of  Indianapolis  gave  precedence  to  the 
newspapers  of  that  place.  At  this  period. 
Col.  M.  C.  Garber,  the  then  owner  and  editor, 
was  chairman  of  the  first  Republican  Stale 
("<'nti-;il    Committee    ever    orj^anizeil.    and    of 


r. 
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city  in  Indiana,  west  of  Madison,  that  car- 
ries Associated  Press  despatches,  is  Evans- 
ville,  and  the  nearest  north  are  Indianapolis 
and  Richmond.  The  fact  that  a  paper  that 
can  meet  the  heavy  tolls  of  the  Associated 
Press  can  flourish  at  Madison  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  tone  of  the  business  and  reading 
public  of  the  place. 

The  Courier  has  had  an  interesting  history. 
The  Weekly  was  established  in  1837,  and  the 
Daily    in    1849.     Originally    a    Democratic 


which  such  men  as  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Albert  G.  Porter  were  members. 

The  Courier  is  now  the  official  organ  of 
Jefferson  county,  and  only  Republican  paper 
of  general  circulation  in  the  county. 

The  scope  of  the  Weekly  Courier  is  that  of 
an  energetic  county  paper.  It  endeavors  by 
reprinting  the  Associated  Press  despatches 
of  the  Daily  to  give  its  county  readers  cacli 
week  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  events  of 

the  past  week. 
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I'll.-  I>aily  r..iiri«T  i«  a  beitiT  m-WKpapcr 
than  Is  i.rtiii  ft.umi  In  towns  «»f  forty  thou- 
»tiin»I  popuhithin.  It  rnrrl.-.H  the  A«Mo«hited 
rnss  l)ally  Hi'ixjrt,  with  stnmllnK  onliTs  for 
all  i\Ua  r-i'oils  1"  nmlt<rs  i»r  unusual  in 
t.T.-st.  Tin-  I>ally  Conrl.r  has  Im-.-u  the  llrui 
ihaniplon  of  honest  ilty  novenunent,  x\\v\ 
an  uns^tTvInK  nnti  sui-ei-ssfnl  a<!vuiute  of 
ItepiiJ.ll.iin  prlnelples.  It  has  Just  made  a 
utronK  tl^Wt  for  the  proposed  V«-vay.  Madi- 
son and  H.  A:  O.  tlertrl.-  freiuht  an.l  passeii 
StT  roiid.  the  onl<'otne  of  w  hieh  is  not  yit 
del  ided.  No  other  forei"  has  doue  more  to 
.reate  faith  In  Madison's  future,  or  taken 
Uiortf  enerni'tie  or  well  dlre.tfd  Sle|)S  to  fur 
tlier  her  interests. 

The  Courier  earies  ih.-  adveriisi-nients  of 
nil  the  loeal  business  lirms.  almost  without 
•'\i-i>ption.  ami  is  tlu>  ret;ular  loeal  medium 
..f  a  ureat  numlu-r  of  the  ^'reat  Advert isin^ 
Ayt-nehs  of  Nrw  York  aiiil  Cliieatro. 

fonneeted     with     the     Iiev  spaiiel"     business 

tlie  Courier  Company  opt-raies  a  lar^e  and 
well  ai»|.oini..d  Job  oin.e.  and  a  book  bin.leiy 
that  is  making  an  improved  Jlat-openiii;: 
aerounl  book.  This  double  branch  of  tiie 
Itusltu'ss  is  propressln;;. 

The  orlcinal  home  of  tlio  Courier  is  a  three 
iitory  l)ri«'k  buildiiii:  on  \N  rst  street,  which 
ha.s  iM-fU  o<cupie<l  as  a  newspaiXT  office 
«iiue  l.s;','J.  The  Weekly  Courier  has  been 
lssue<l  here  without  Interruption  since  1837. 
and  the  Dally  since  1S4!>.  The  flics  of  all 
these  years  an?  kept  in  cabinets  in  the 
Courier  odlce.  where  they  are  often  visite<l 
by  persons  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
Madison  ami  the  West.  Hon.  W.  II.  lOnp- 
lish  had  nuide  arranpements  for  an  exten- 
sive tise  of  the  liles  of  the  Courier  In  tlie 
preparation  of  his  "Comiuest  of  the  Norili- 
west,"  which  was  Interrnpled  by  his  deatli. 

The  Courier  is  owne  I  and  published  by  the 
Cnnrler  Company,  incnrporati-d  undiM*  the 
St.'it.>  l:iws,  W.  S.  Carli.-r  is  president,  and 
M.  C.  <;:irber  s.-.-ret;iry  imd  iieMsiirer. 

Tin:  im:i;ai.i>. 

The  M;i.lisnii  W.'.UIn  Herald  w.is  esuib 
ri>l.ed  in  1S71.  and  t'-.r  twelve  years  it  w:is 
i-^Micd  :is  !l  weei>lv.  iMirlnj:  those  twelve 
><ars  it  was  always  found  liuhtinp  for  the 
lause  of  I)em<icracy.  the  pri'ater  part  of  its 
efforts  beinc  devotetl  to  an  u|diftinp  of  the 
zreat  princi|des  of  that  party  in  the  county, 
which      was     overwhelmingly       Ib-pnblic.-in. 


That  It  was  at  least  partially  successful  is 
shown  by  the  uundK-r  of  subscriUMs  who 
were  Its  patrons  then  and  are  its  friends  to- 
ilay. 

In  IVSl  the  Daily  Herald  first  nuide  its 
:  I'!  <  jirance,  and  at  times  its  susiienslon  was 
threatemnl,  and  only  averted  by  its  friends 
(oni.np  to  Us  assistance  on  more  than  one 
oc(  aslou.  From  what  we  can  learn  of  its 
hi-tory  up  to  within  the  past  few  years,  the 
paper  never  more  than  [lald  running  ex- 
l>enses.  This  was  not  to  Ik*  woiidereil  at,  as 
the  cijunty  was  so  largely  IteiMdjIlcan  and 
the  elty  as  often  Hepubllcan  as  Democratic, 
thereby  de]trlvliig  the  paper  almost  excin 
sively  of  all  h'pal  printlup.  The  Herald.  Imw- 
ever,  never  faltered  In  Its  support  of  the 
Dcmocr.-itic  iiarty  and  u.s«hI  all  honorable 
efloriy  li»r  Its  party's  success. 

On  the  Jirst  of  A|>ril,  l.Si»7.  the  present  |.r<. 
prieiors  of  the  Herald  Henry  .1.  Niesse. 
.bdin  Niesse  and  .M.  H.  ("othrane— bought  the 
jpImiii.  and  all  lieiny  practical  lu-inters,  by 
eiiiiin;:  oil'  .ill  nnneccs.sary  expen.s<'S  and 
curi.iiliM^'  by  .ill  possible  uieans,  have 
l)rouKlii  tlie  iiajier  nii  to  thai  point  where 
success  has  crowned  their  efforts,  they  now 
having  one  of  the  neatest  and  newsiest  pa- 
pers in  the  State. 

Besides  presenting  the  loe.il  news  thor- 
oughly and  concisely,  iIh?  Herald  furinshcs 
its  readers  with  the  telegraph  scrvii-e  of  the 
great  Scripps-McKae  League. 

'iliat  the  Herald,  under  Its  present  uian- 
agment.  Is  ai)prectate<I  by  the  citizens  of 
Madison  and  .lelTersou  county  is  shown  by 
the  large  increase  In  its  circulation  of  both 
iMily  and  ^\■eekly,  its  subscription  books 
sliow  iiig  iliat  nearly  three  times  as  many 
iMdple  .ire  sul)scribers  now  jjs  there  were 
t  u  n   years  ago. 

M.VDISON   smrVAKKS. 

The  M.'idison  sliipy;ird  is  :in  extensive  and 
valu:il)le  plant,  which  has  for  forty  years 
had  its  ui)s  .-ind  downs,  but  which  Is  to-day 
in  .'i  prosjierous  and  thriving  state,  uiuh-r  the 
;il>Ie  management  of  that  experienced  ship- 
builder. Capt.  David  S.  Barmore. 

In  1S.~)1  a  shipyard  was  establishe<l  where 
the  lu'csent  one  Is  now  located.  Under  dif- 
ferent ownerships  It  has  been  operated,  and 
JsitO  finds  it  in  the  best  con<lition  it  has  yet 
enjoyed. 

Since  Mr.  Barmore  took  charge  of  its  af- 
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fairs  it  has  l)t>i'ii  vrry  highly •  regarded  by 
jiiariiUTs  and  steamboat  people  iu  this  part 
of  the  country,  as  Mr.  Barniore  is  known  far 
and  near  as  an  experienced  sliipbuilder. 

Tliis  concern  gives  employuieut  to  two 
hundred  and  tifty  or  three  hundred  men.  It 
occupies  seven  acres.  The  boat  is  here  con- 
structed from  the  first  touch  of  the  pen  to 
the  lost  touch  of  paint.  It  is  Mr.  Barmore's 
principle  to  use  the  best  material  his  twenty- 
live  years'  experience  enables  him  to  select. 
Capt.  Louis  Stewart  is  Mr.  Barmore's  able 
assistant. 

Under  the  management  of  these  veterans 
the  great  possibilities  that  Madison  offers  in 
lumber  will  be  realized.  What  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  ready  lumber,  an  abundance  of 
suitable  sawed  lumber  and  his  great  experi- 
ence this  shipyard  has  an  interesting  future. 


THE  INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Madison  ixjssesses  an  excellent  i^natitu- 
tion  of  practical  business  instruction  in  the 
Indiana  Business  College.  This  was  estab- 
lished in  1S93  by  Prof.  Charles  Hanson.  A 
year  later  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  11. 
Ilobinson,  its  present  principal.  Under  his 
control  the  attendance  has  shown  an  annual 
increase  of  25  per  cent. 

A  commercial  course  comprises  a  Jvnowl 
edge  of  actual  business  practice,  office  train- 
ing, arithmetic  of  mercantile  importanct'. 
punctuation  and  spelling,  business  forms. 
commercial  law  and  correspondence. 

Another  course  qualifies  the  student  iu 
stenography  and  clerical  work.  This  in- 
cludes the  theory  and  practice  of  shorthand, 
spelling,  punctuation  and  correspondence, 
typewriting  and  copying.  Rhetoric  may  be 
had  if  desired. 


W.  TROW  COMPANY. 

One  of  the  great  industries  of  Madison  is 
the  flour  mill  of  the  W.  Trow  Company.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  a  day,  and  its 
product  is  sold  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  South  America  and  in  Europe.  The 
company  takes  all  the  wheat  it  can  buy,  and 
the  high  reputation  its  fiour  bears  on  the 
market  is  due  to  the  care  in  selecting  and 
grading  tlie  wheat. 


crack'T  factory,  and  send  their  products 
tlu-oughout  almost  the  entire  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  They  have  the  largest  cracker  fac- 
tory in  southern  Indiana. 


THE  MADISON  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

This  is  another  of  the  noted  firms  and 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Madison. 
They  employ  a  large  number  of  skilled  me- 
(•hanics. 


N.  HORUFF  &  SONS. 

Madison  enjoys  an  extensive  wholesale 
trade.  Among  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the 
most  prominent  house  of  this  kind,  is  that  of 
N.  Horuff  &  sons,  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ers in  dry  goods. 

M.  AND  M.  CLUB. 

Tlie  Mercliants'  and  Manufacturers'  Club 
of  ^Madison  was  organized  .lanuary  27,  1883. 
with  .Toliu   H.    Ross,    i:s(i..   ;is  president,  and 


C.   A,   Wymoni), 
President  M.  and  M.  Club. 


TAYLOR-HITZ  COMPANY. 
This  firm  operates  a  large  flour  mill  and 


W.  A.  Tingley  secretary,  and  has  tlu'rcfdic 
been  in  existence  nearly  sixteen  years.  This 
club  has  accomplished  great  good  in  advanc- 
ing the  manufacturing  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  Madison.  This  club  was  mainly  in 
strumental  in  establishing  the  Madison 
woolen  mills,  capital  .$100,000  (now  the  Ross 
Textile     Manufacturing     Company);     Eagle 
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(■..Hull  Mills  r,.iii|)jMiy.  <a|»ital  %-i:*\Mi*); 
Madison  llotfl  (.'oaipaiiy,  laiiltal  ?'Jo,(»<j4j; 
Mailison  (Jpi-ra  llousf  (^unpany,  capital  $2o,- 
(NH»;  Maillsun  Stovi'  ruiiinlry.  «apltai  $..<MXXi; 
I  111/.  CannliiK  Ka«tory.  capital  $*Jo.i»<kj;  cHtah- 
lislicd  tlu'  Sllvi-r  I'lati'  Company,  to  whlth 
ihf  rliib  doiiatiMl  $r>,<NMj.  The  Harker  To- 
l»a<-co  Works  were  also  I'StabllsluHl  hero  by 
Hull<ltatlon  of  uu'inlwrs  of  the  ehib.  The 
club  took  an  active  part  in  retirnanlziii;;  the 
Ship  Yard  Company  and  fiettlnf;  the  Miller 
Saddletree  Works  to  locate  here  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Thronnh  the  club  members,  after  a  long 
and  hard  slrngKle  extending  over  n  period 
of  seven  years,  they  succeeded  In  having  a 
hill  i)assed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Cnitiwl 
St.-ites  apj)roprlating  ."?."i(I,(KMi  for  a  public 
building.  Through  the  elTorls  of  Senator 
Tiirple  and  lion.  Wni.  S.  Ilolman  (now  de- 
ceased) it  was  linally  a<tcd  tipon  favorably 
by  both  houses,  and  President  Harrison 
signed  the  bill  on  the  lilth  of  Decenilxir, 
1S'.M»,  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  Madison. 

The  club  has  always  been  very  active  In 
its  efforts  to  aid  and  assist  in  any  way  pos- 
sible every  Intore.st  of  Madison.  They  are 
now  at  work  and  have  secured  the  Insertion 
in  the  riv<'r  and  harbor  bill  now  before  Con- 
^'re;,s  of  an  amount  suHlcient  to  dredge  the 
li.iilH.r  .'It  Madison,  which  will  deepen  the 
hailnii-  at  this  point  so  as  to  be  available  for 
lio.-its  at  all  seasons  of  the  j-ear.  Congress 
in  isti'j  established  a  water  gauge  here,  so 
us  to  keep  the  record  of  the  depth  of  water 
In  the  river  at  this  jiolnt. 

The  presi-nt  otilcers  of  the  club  are:  Pres- 
ident, <^.  A.  Wymond;  first  vice-president, 
.lohn  ^IcGregor;  second  vice-president,  D.  S. 
I'.armore;  secretary,  d.  W.  Palmer;  treas- 
urer, Thoa.  A.   Pogue. 


M.  C.  .VNT»  A.  CMP.. 

one  institution  in  the  city  deserves  spo- 
<i.il  n;ciiii..n.     If   Is  the  Madison  Cycle  and 

Mliletic  Club.  (Why  that  name  was  chosen 
!•;  a  mystery,  a  name  more  suggestive  of 
-"clal  features  would  be  more  appropriate.) 

The  h.indsoinelyequlpped  building  Iscentral- 
ly  located.  Is  warmed  throughoiit  with  furn- 
ace, liirhted  by  electricity.  Is  o»it  of  debt,  and 
is  the'  pride  of  every  one  of  Its  two  hundred 

nembers.  The  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ing occupied  l>y  the  club  are  excellent.  On 
<he  first  lloor  are  the  billiard  room,  bowling 


alleys  and  cloak  luonis;  on  the  8econ«l  Ouor 
Is  a  well  e<iulppe(I  gynmasluin,  reading  room 
and  card  room;  on  the  thinl  llo^'r,  t\\o  card 
rooms  and  writing  room. 

.Ml  the  Im-al  papers  ImlianapoliK.  Ciucin 
nati  ami  Louisville  dallies;  the  leading  illus 
trated  papers  and  magazines— are  furnished 
by  the  club.  The  affairs  of  the  club  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  dire<'tors.  The  rules 
are  so  well  tinderstood  that  no  Infringement 
occurs.  No  g.'imes  an?  permitted  on  Sunday, 
and  no  gaml»ling  whatever  is  jillowed.  Par- 
ents may  feel  assured  that  their  boys  are 
tjiider  good  Inlluenc*'  while  at  the  club.  All 
such  Institutions  e.xert  an  inlluence  for  good 
in  :i  conimunity  an<l  should  li:ive  tlie  encour 
a:;ement  of  all  good  citizens. 


Madison  has  a  free  library,  containing 
seven  tiious.'ind  volumes.  The  books  have 
been  selected  with  care,  and  the  library  is 
specially  strong  in  refen'nce  books  an<l 
works  used  in  the  common  schoids.  The 
libniry  wjis  established  in  1S."K»,  and  was 
founded  by  the  judilic  si»irlted  cltlz«'ns  of  the 
town,  .Mnd  was  operated  as  a  subscripthm 
libniry  until  1SS1>.  when  the  city  approjiri 
ated  .*."»()(»  p(>r  year  to  pay  running  exin-nses 
and  i»in-chase  new  books.  Slnc(«  then  It  has 
been  free  to  all. 


i  he  new  postoflice  building  Is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  State.  It  was  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  in  October.  IsjtT. 
when  the  postmaster.  M.  C.  (Jarber.  took 
possession  of  it.  Since  then  free  delivery  has 
been  established  for  Madison,  and  tlie  daily 
mail  system  so  extended  that  now  every 
town  in  the  county  has  a  daily  mail,  .iiid 
some  of  them  receive  a  mall  twice  a  day 


KT>\\'.\rJ»   KC.GLESTON. 

Edward  I'.gglesron.  the  eldest  son  of  .losejih 
Cary  Kggleston,  was  born  at  Vevay.  Ind..  on 
the  Uilh  of  Dect-mber.  1S37.  The  family  de 
sconded  from  anccsters  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

.Toseph  Cary  Eggleston,  the  father  of  Kd 
ward,  was  born  in  Amelia  county,  Virginia. 
Soon  after  graduation  from  the  law  school 
he  came  to  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Vevay.  in 
Switzerland  county,  where  he  rapidly  came 
into  i>rominence.  He  was  a  member  of  both 
hojises  of  the  legislature  in  succession,  and 
was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  In 
1814.  when  only  thirty-two  years  old. 

The  mother  of  Edward  was  the  daughter 
of  Cai>t.  (;eorge  Craig,  of  Craig  township, 
Switzerland     conntv.     Indiana,     and    on    her 
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niuther's  side  she  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Samuel  Lowry,  a  uative  of  Ireland,  Avho  was 
a  first  cousiu  to  Robert  Emmet.  Capt.  Craig 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous pioneers  of  southern  Indiana,  where  he 
settled  in  1709.  He  built  the  first  blockhouse 
on  the  Indiana  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
he  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  as  captain  of  a 
company  of  rangers. 


EnwAKi)  Eggleston. 

When  Edward  Avas  about  three  years  old, 
his  father  removed  from  Vevay  to  the  old 
homestead  of  the  Craig  family  four  miles 
beloAV  the  village.  Here  Edward  spent  six 
years  in  an  exceedingly  rustic  environment, 
and  knowing  something  of  musters,  corn- 
shuckings,  wood-choppings,  quiltings,  log- 
rollings, spelling-matches  and  other  country 
amusements.  Impressions  made  in  these 
early  years  furnished  the  ground  work  for 
scenes  in  his  stories  of  Western  life. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death,  when  Ed- 
ward was  nine  years  old,  the  family  re- 
turned to  Vevay,  and  the  life  of  this  village 
supplied  the  background  for  "Roxy"  and 
"The  Hoosier  Schoolboj'."  In  the  country 
school  he  had  been  rather  dull,  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  neither  study  nor  play,  but  in 
the  better  schools  of  the  village  he  soon  took 
the  lead. 

The  history  of  his  early  years  was  one  of 
illufss  and  suffering,  and  he  had  to  be  re- 


moved from  school  repeatedly  to  prevent  ser- 
ious injury  to  his  health.  When  about  twelve 
years  old  he  was  sent  for  a  change  of  clim- 
ate to  spend  some  months  in  Decatur  county, 
Indiana.  Here  he  saw  rude  backwoods  life, 
which  interested  him  greatly,  and  many 
scenes  in  "The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster"  and 
other  stories  are  based  on  recollections  of 
this  period. 

In  May,  1879  he  accepted  the  place  of  lit- 
erary editor  of  the  Independent,  and  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn.  In  the  following  year 
lie  took  editorial  charge  of  that  paper,  suc- 
ceeding Theodore  Tilton,  but  resigned  the 
position  seven  months  later,  because  of  a 
radical  difference  of  opinion  between  him- 
self and  the  proprietor,  regarding  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  paper  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

He  immediately  accepted  the  chief-editor- 
ship of  the  Hearth  and  Home,  a  journal  then 
needing  revivication,  though  some  of  the 
most  emminent  Avriters  in  the  country  had 
been  connected  with  it.  Six  weeks  later,  for 
The  purpose  of  stimulating  the  circulation  of 
his  paper,  he  began  to  write  for  its  columns 
a  serial  story  called  "The  Hoosier  School- 
master." This  story  was  written  in  ten 
weeks,  in  the  midst  of  editorial  work,  each 
portion  being  given  to  the  printer  as  soon 
as  it  was  finished. 

The  interest  it  aroused  quadrupled  the 
circulation  of  the  paper,  and  this  lead  to  its 
issue  in  book  form.  It  was  immediately 
successful,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  pirated  edition  was  printed. 
It  was  also  translated  into  French,  German 
and  Danish.  The  success  of  this  book  made 
Mr.  Eggleston  a  novelist. 

In  January  of  1880,  while  in  Europe,  he 
planned  the  studies  for  a  history  of  life  in 
the  United  States,  and  from  that  time  his 
chief  occupation  has  been  investigations  re- 
lating to  it.  His  researches  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  nearly  all  the  principal  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  British  Public  Record  Office,  and  the  Na- 
tional French  Library,  and  in  some  import- 
ant private  libraries  in  this  country  and  in 
England. 

Thirteen  articles  on  life  in  the  Colonial 
Period,  published  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
and  now  ranked  with  the  authorities  on  that 
subject,  are  the  only  fruit  of  his  labors  yet 
ptiblished,  except  in  school  histories. 
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IIIh  iiinlii  work  \*  Kiill  on  Iminl.     Siiii-c  INsl  ihf  Staif.     As  n  lawyor  hf  ranks  aiuoiit;  th*' 

Mr.    KKt^li'^t"!!***   Iioiiii*    has    Ihmmi    ai    .luKhua  hi;;hi'Kt,  hiuI  as  a  juiI;:o  as  one  of  tlii>  ablt'st 

iCork.    on    I^ikf   (Jroryi*.    wlirri'    In-    has   rol  :in<l  most  upright. 

IiMtiMl  a  lihrarv  suIIimI  lo  his  i Is.    IIU  win 


riTs  iin-  spi-ni  in  Nrw  York 

HON'  JOHN    K    CkAVI  \S 

.ViiioI'l:  till-  |ininiln<-nt  itnii  ii<>\\  liviim  in 
MaillsMn  is  .linl^'*'  .Inlm  K  riav.-ns.  Il>-  i<  a 
iiutlv.-  of  llif  tliy.  lunini:  l>.'.n  lioiii  ili.n- 
.Nox.MiilMr  J--'.  1M'.».  wln-n  Imll.ina  iia<l  lu-.ii 
a  SlM««-  omI\  lliri'i  yi-ars.  H.-  atlfnil.d  t!i«» 
H.-lioojs  of  llifisr  ilays.  am!  alii-rwanls  urailu- 

ati-.l  ti- Ill'-  Stal<-   rni\<-rsity.      II.-  -.lii<Iir<l 

law    witl'.  .I..H,.i,l,   <;iass    Mar-hiil.    lii.-   un-at 


K<-|>nlili.an  pailv.  II. •  u  : 
Statr  S.iialf  \\\w\\  til.-  \ 
pr.iuiptlx  nsiiL-ni-.l  hi-s  «., 
(Iii>  .'irmv.      He  was   mail. 


I    m.MMl  .•!•   ..r    till' 

I  r..K.-  ..ni.  hilt 
an.)  w.'iii  int.. 
1»  lyma.st.T.   and 


ittTvr.l  as  su.'h  nntil  llw  .losr  ..f  ili.-  war.    In 

IVT'J  li.-  l..-.aii n.-  of  111.-  iii.l.-iwn.I.-iii    i:.- 

niil.li.ans  wli..  I..1I..W.-.I  th.-  r..rlim.-s  ..f 
H..ra.'.-  Cr.-.-l.y.  ami  was  a  <amliil-it.-  f..r 
r.i.Mit.-nant  tH.v.-rm.r  i.n  fh»^  tirkt-t  wiili 
Thomas  A.  lli-nrlri.Ks.  llr  .am.-  within  Ll.V* 
voles  of  li..in>:  ••h-.t.-.l.  II.-  has  .s.-rv.-.l  tho 
i^fato  In  llu'  Sonair  ami  ..n  tli.-  Ii.-n<h.  aii.l  nl 


A   MAIMSUN    I'OKT. 

Mrs.  Hfssii-  II.  Woolfoni  was  horn  in  Mail- 
ls<in.  hut  n-sl»h-.I  In  ih<-  South,  wlw-n*  sho 
was  raisi'il  ami  iMlin-attMl,  iH'fon*  slu'  tlnally 
sfitltMl  ilown  in  hi-r  orltjlnal  honu-  ai'ain. 
Shr  is.  iln-rffor«'.  a  u'l'tiuim*  HoosU-r,  with 
that  touch  of  Souih«*rn  lire  warmth  and 
siirinhilim-ss  whirh  makes  ihi-  <Iw«-lh'rs  of 
tin*  Ohio  Nallcy  think  thoy  an-  a  lillh'  su- 
perior to  ami  more  <leli;;hlful  than  the  <len- 
iy.eiis  of  any  other  hu-ality. 

l-'<.r  a  immher  of  years  Mrs.  \Vo..|f..r«l  has 
Im-<-ii  a  .'.lutrihutor  to  the  press,  writing:  po- 
i-iiy  or  prose  with  facility,  aixl  also  i-om 
p.isiii;:  sevi-i;il  p.ipiilar  ami  <-x<|iiisitc  |iii-.es 
..r  mtisi.-. 

To  wiiti-  pros.-  :iii<l  vt-r.se  an<l  niusle  ex- 
liihits  i.-il.-iit  of  an  iiimsually  varied  ordor. 
l.ui  .Mrs.  Woolfor.l  has  done  all  three  well. 
I'c'liij.al  i-ilitorials  from  her  pen  have  pa.s.sed 
.iirrent  as  the  work  of  experienced  mascu- 
Ihf  journalisls.  and  have  been  copiisl  ex- 
i.-islvely  hy  oiln-r  papers.  Her  (-onim»'nts 
nil  till'  news  topics  of  the  day  have  heeii 
i-p.  i-ialiy  hri^rht.  sparkling:  and  piquant. 

\irs.  Wiiolforirs  verses  (-(iver  a  v.-iriefy  of 
siii.Ji-.-is.  II(-r  poem  on  the  liallleship  Indi- 
ana li.is  1 n  uT.-aily  admired  in  tin-  l-Iast  as 

u.-ll  .IS  at  I1..111.-.  Tin-  laf-  .Mr.  Uidiard  11. 
Haii.i  r.:i.l  Tini-l.-  Asi.-rs  and  Cohlen  Uod" 
lo  a  riii-iid.  niiiari<in.L:  tliai  it  was  one  of  thc- 
iH-si  short  poems  in  the  lanpua;ie.  Another 
iiiti.-.  ei|nally  ]irominent  and  dilHcult  to 
please,  pronounced  Mrs.  Woolford's  verses 
on  "The  Ohio  Kiv«'r"  "classical."  ami  hy  far 
tin-  best  lines  ever  wriUi-n  on  the  stihje.-t. 


Tli.-v 


\^  av! 


•ived  with  honor  l><>ih 


I'o    11 II-:  OHIO  KIVEK. 
y    talk    of    the    I>aiinl.c   .iiid    rastle- 

.rnwil.-d    U.illle. 

of  till-  rivi-rs  th.-it   How  where  the  olive  and 

vim- 
Kise  hem-ath  sunny  skies;  of  the  hripht  Scot- 

tisli  Dee. 
or  the  .-lassical    Avon.- Thoti   art   d.-ar.-r  to 

me! 
In  the  d.-irkness  of  ni^rht.  or  witli  snnli;:ht  a 

ipiiver. 
Onward,  ll.iw  onw.-ird.  thou  beautiful   river: 

\\li.-n    tin-   tr.-.-s   that    rio.l    plant. -d    in    Ed.-n 

were  youni:  - 
When  the  nations  of  earth  were  on.-  kin.lr.-d 

and  ton^rue 


•If  ami        F,re  a  If-a.ler  arose  to  make  Israel  froo, 
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Or  tlie  Niizareiie  walked  by  far-famed  Galli- 

lee; 
Then,  as  now,  thou  wert  flowing,  forever  and 

ever, 
Thro'  the  silence    of    ages!     Oh,     beautiful 

river! 

Was  no  future  foretold  thee?  no  prophecy 

heard 
In  the  sigh  of  the  wind,  or  the  song  of  a 

bird. 
Of  the  cities  to  rise  where  thy  bright  waters 

gleam, 
Like  some  beautiful   vision    we    see    in    a 

dream, 
Or  in  childhood's  fresh  morning,  when  fancy 

floats  free 
As  yon  rose-bordered  cloud  that  is  mirrored 

in  thee. 

The  song  thou  art  sinking  with  rhythmical 

flow- 
Is  the  song  thou  wert  singing  long  ages  ago. 
When  thy  waters  welled  sparkling  and  pure 

from  their  source. 
And  the  finger  of  God  marked  thy  bounds 

and  thy  course;— 
Still  thine  alders  will  bend  and  thine  aspen 

trees  quiver. 
O'er  thy  moon-flooded  surface,  thou  beauti- 
ful river! 

Flow  on!  bearing  with  thee  the  tide  of  the 

years!— 
Our  joys  and  our  sorrows,  our  smiles  and 

our  tears; 
Flow    on    with    unchanging,    unchangeable 

motion- 
Like  thee  we  move  on  to  Eternity's  ocean;— 
Till  life  lose  itself  in  the  Life  of  the  Giver. 
Onward,  flow  onward!    Oh,  beautiful  river! 
Madison,  Ind.  —Bessie  H.  Woolford. 


JOSEPH  SAMUEL  REED. 

Although  Sullivan  county  is  "on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash  far  away,"  her  literary  soil  is 
not  altogether  unproductive,  for  within  her 
bounds  have  been  nurtured  such  lights  as 
Paul  Dresser,  the  writer  of  songs;  his  brother 
Theodore  Dre(i)ser,  who  is  at  present  writing 
for  many  of  the  best  magazines;  H.  W.  Tay- 
lor, a  writer  of  some  note,  and  Joseph  Samuel 
Reed,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Reed  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  dia- 
lect verse,  "Winnowed  Grasses."  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Sullivan  in  1852.  His  par- 
ents were  of  Irish  and  Welsh  descent.  Until 
the  age  of  ten  his  home  was  in  Sullivan.  He 
attended  the  graded  schools  of  the  town,  and 
was  a  pupil  with  the  Dresser  boys.  In  1862 
his  parents  moved  to  the  farm,  and  here  the 
formative  period  of  Mr.  Reed's  life  was  spent; 
communing,  as  he  said,  with  nature  and  the 


ague.  He  attended  the  district  schools  from 
1862  until  1869.  During  the  year  of  1870-71 
he  was  a  student  at  Franklin  College. 

In  1875  Mr.  Reed  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  Davis,  of  the  well  known  John  Davis 
family.  To  them  were  born  two  daughters, 
Marie  Lucile  and  Julia  Fern.  Marie  Lucile, 
the  older  daughter,  who  was  recently  married 
to  Mr.  Will  Jenkins,  of  Sullivan,  has  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  musical  performer,  playing 
both  piano  and  harp.  She  has  studied  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  and  has  played  to  appre- 
ciative audiences  in  Terre  Haute,  Vincennes 
and  other  places.  She  has  composed  and  pub- 
lished pieces  for  he  piano-forte. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
has  been  an  active  and  honored  member  of 
the  Western  Association  of  Writers  for  eight 
years,  having  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  three  years.  In  1897  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  Lincolnia  Literary 
Society  of  Union  Christian  College,  having 
Mslinrtion  of  being  the  only  honorary 
member  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Reed  is  of  a  genial,  kindly  disposition. 
Loved  and  honored  by  a  host  of  friends.  He 
is  a  strong  friend  to  education,  and  is  always 
willing  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  its  up- 
building. He  is  a  liberal  giver,  and  donates 
to  every  district  school  library  in  the  county. 
He  recites  well  his  verse,  and  is  even  better 
heard  than  read. 

Mr.  Reed  must  take  a  place  in  Indiana's  field 
of  writers.  Pie  published  in  1892  "Winnowed 
Grasses."  Among  his  best  poems  in  this  vol- 
ume are:  "A  Christmas  Idyl,"  "The  Journey 
of  Life."  "How  Aunt  Marier  Spent  the  Holi- 
days," and  "Uncle  Josh  at  a  Christmas  Tree." 
The  latter  poem  deals  with  the  question  of 
the  rich  and  poor  at  Christmas  time.  "Uncle 
Josh,"  who  has  never  before  visited  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  visits  one;  here  he  sees  the  children 
of  the  rich  loaded  down  with  presents,  while 
some  poor  children,  which  he  watches,  receive 
nothing.  When  he  reaches  home  he  arrives 
at  this  conclusion: 

I  told  Marier  when  I  got  home, 
An'  this  wus  our  conclusion: 

That  Christmas  trees  is  but  a  curse, 
A  snare  an'  a  delusion; 

Ef  only  one  poor  little  heart 
By  some  mischance  is  slighted, 

The  pleasure  ought  by  all  concerned 
Most  certainly  be  blighted. 

Mr.  Reed  has  in  course  of  preparation  an- 


1)0 


1  hi'   huiiaiiutii. 


<a\\cx  volunu-  of  verse  entitled,  "From  Na- 
ture's N<j<jks."  This  volume  will  be  uniiorm 
in  stylr  wjth  "Winnowed  Grasses."  The  ful- 
lowing  poem,  "Mother's  Got  the  Grip,"  is 
taken  I'roni  "From  Nature's  Nooks:" 

MOTHER'S  GOT  THK  GKIT. 

We've  hed  all  sorts  uv  ailments, 

I's  youngsters  'n  our  pap. 
Frum  meUNles  down  to  rhicUen-pox, 

lUit  we  tlidn't  keer  a  rap, 
Fur  mother  nussed  us  thro'  "em. 

With  hir  leas  'n  dried  catnip; 
But  things  is  topsy-turvy     now. 

Fir  mother's  got  the  yrip. 


Mow  things  is  changed  al>i>ut  tin-  h 

Vou  wouldn't  know  a  room. 
The  carjjets  look  es  if,  pine  blank, 

Tiiey'd  never  seed  a  ijroonj. 
The  fvather  beds  is  all  in  hills 

"N  hollers,  so  to  speak, 
Jes'  Incase  our  mother's  hed 

The   ^;riji  for  more'n  a  week. 


Pap,  he  bosses  cookin', 

Jes'  the  same  cs  all  men  does, 
lUit  us  children,  though,  ain't  hungry, 

I  ike  wi  uslcr  allers  wus; 
I'cr  we  don't  hcv  no  custcrd  i»ics, 

Ner  puddin'  things  'n  dip, 
Wc  jes  hev  baker's  bread  'n  milk. 

Since  mothers  got  the   grip. 


My  close  is  in  an  awful  fi.x. 

They'd  rubbed  agin  the  dirt, 
'Nn  stocl-in's  out  at  heel  and  toe, 

Hut  you  nrtcr  sec  my  shirt 
'X  pants  thet's  tored  wlure  I  set  down- 

'Ith  now  and  then  a  rip. 
Hut  mothrr'll  fix  'em  god  as  new. 

When  she  gets  thru'  the  grip. 


My  tfarhrr  secl  this  mf>rnin' 

I'.s   I  tiiik  my  same  ole  place 
"Your  hair  is  neding  combing, 

.\nfl  you  hav<'  a  dirty  face." 
I  said  now  please  don't  missut. 

W  ifh  a  tear  'n  f|uiverin'  lip. 
Von  flon't  know  what  a  time  w 

S'-nce  mother's  hed  the  grip. 


So  I've  cum  ter  this  conclusion. 

Eflcr  tliinkin'  quite  a  spell, 
Thet  we  hed  better  all  be  sick. 

'N  ies  keep  mother  well; 
Ker  she  makes  us  sweetened  toddy, 

'N  lemonade  ter  sip. 
Tell  it's  nuthin'  but  a  pirknick 

Fer  us  kids  to  hev  the  grip. 


miO.SIKlt  lAHlNS. 

lu  till-  priiuiiive  llousier  cabin-  rough,  un 
i-oulh.  simple  Jibodes  more  goiiuiiie*  happi 
nt'ss  has  been  enjoyed  than  !u  all  the  tine, 
••ostly  mnuKloiiK  iu  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  ThouBaudK  of  wealthy,  resiKHtabl.- 
men  and  women  are  living  to-day  who  were 
iMjru,  reartnl  and  inarrle«l  In  8uch  humble 
cabins.  And  there  are  uiilli<inK  of  people 
living  to-day  who  have  uo  Idea  how  these 
cabins  were  constructed. 

For  the  l)enc!ll  of  some  of  the  Call  n.id 
ers  I  will  give  a  redpe  f<ir  the  bulhling  or  an 
average  cablu  of  Jifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
such  as  were  built  in  Indiana.  The  pioneer 
from  some  of  the  old  Kasteru  or  Southern 
States,  with  his  wife,  six  or  eight  children, 
mm  and  dug.  would  come  to  tJreene  couniy 
in  his  coveretl  wagon,  which  was  the  family 
.abode  until  hi'  erected  his  cabin,  which  was 
ciiusinicied  tlnis:  Cut  about  forty  logs 
eight  or  ten  Inches  in  diameter,  twenty  of 
them  si.xleon  feet  long  and  twenty  of  them 
fourteen  feet  long;  slojv  the  ends  off  half 
.and  notch  the  other  half  to  lit;  put  chunks 
in  tlie  cracks  of  the  logs  and  daub  them 
with  mud.  The  gables  were  made  of  shorter 
Ings  iiniil  reaching  what  is  called  the  comb. 
111.'  ends  .-^Injicd  down  to  suit  the  pitch  of 
I  he  ro<.r.  li  being  now  ready  for  ••overing. 
cut  poles  live  to  six  inches  in  <liameier. 
sixteen  feet  long,  or  the  length  of  the  house. 
iioiili  them  down  on  the  .gables  about  three 
.ind  a  lialf  feet  apart.  Cut  down  a  large 
oak  tree,  sqtiare  the  butt  and  .saw  cuts  four 
feet  long,  si)lit  them  in  blocks  about  six 
inches  sriuare.  take  a  frow  and  rivo  boards 
h.alf  an  inch  thick,  lay  them  lengthwise  on 
llie  aforesaid  poles  or  rafters,  breaking 
Joints,  wcigli  them  down  with  small  poles. 
You  arc  now  ready  for  the  floors.  Cut 
lioles  six  inches  in  diameter,  length  the 
width  of  the  cabin,  for  lower  joists,  place 
ilicm  .Ml tout  four  feet  apart,  cut  a  tree— gen- 
<  r.iliy  linn,  or  some  .soft  wood— saw  logs 
about  six  or  eight  feet  long,  split  Into  .slabs 
.about  three  inches  thick,  hew  smooth;  with 
these  make  the  tloor.  The  door  is  made  of 
l»oards  the  same  as  the  roof,  only  longer; 
the  fastening  Is  a  wooden  latch  with  a 
string  hanging  on  the  outside.  One  window 
14  by  10  inches  with  greased  paper  for  glass. 
The  ceiling  is  made  with  poles  for  joists  cov- 
ered with  claplioards. 


Now 


I  lie  most  scientific  mechanical 
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part  of  cabiu  building— the  fireplace  and 
chimney:  Saw  out  about  six  feet  wide  out 
of  one  end  of  the  house,  six  feet  high  from 
the  ground,  case  up  the  aperture,  inclose 
this  aperture  extending  back  far  enough  for 
the  back  wall  of  the  fireplace  and  as  high  as 
the  aperture,  ^ow  dig  yellow  clay,  dampen, 
and  Avith  a  small  maul  beat  down  and  form 
our  hearth,  jambs  and  back  wall.  Generally 
the  jambs  and  back  wall  are  about  a  foot 
thick.  NoAV  split  sticks  rho  proper  length 
for  the  size  of  your  chimney— the  sticks 
about  an  inch  thick  and  one  and  a  half 
wide.  Make  a  morvar  ot  tuc  yellow  clay  ana 
build  your  chimney  to  the  desired  height. 
This  makes  a  comfortable  dwelling  without 
a  nail,  glass  or  paint.  Move  in  and  have  a 
"hoe  down." — Linton  Call. 

DOING  A  GOOD  WORK. 
The  Indianian,  a  little  monthly  magazine 
published  in  this  city,  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  encouraging  'the  systematic  study  of 
State  and  local  history  in  public  schools. 
A  series  of  historical  questions  are  printed 
in  each  issue  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and 
prizes  are  offered  for  correct  answers.  Pa- 
pers on  historical  subjects  appear  in  each 
number,  and  puzzling*  questions  are  an- 
swered. It  is  a  very  commendable  under- 
taking. Children  are  apt  to  grow  up  know- 
ing too  little  of  the  history  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live,  and  in  Indiana  there  is 
a  large  field  of  local  lore  yet  unworked.  An 
investigation  and  classification  of  such  facts 
and  traditions  of  practical  benefit  to  tlie 
State  and  a  plan  for  stimulating  such  work 
should  meet  general  approval.  An  outline 
for  beginning  a  study  in  local  history  is 
given  in  the  current  number  of  The  Indi- 
anian.—Indianapolis  Journal. 


Melbourne,  which  consisted  of  thirteen 
huts,  and  was  known  as  Beargrass,  at  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession,  is  now 
classed  as  tlie  seventh  city  of  the  British  em- 
pire, coming  after  London,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow. Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Calcutta. 


In  Manila  most  of  the  houses  and  ofifices 
have  tiny  window  panes,  made  of  translucent 
oyster  shells,  instead  of  glass.  An  average 
window  six  feet  high  by  four  feet  wide  con- 
tains 260  shell  panes,  which  temper  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun  and  prevent  blindness. 


,     A  HISTOIUC  FIGHT. 

It  is  known  to  but  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple that  the  Mississinewa  river,  which  runs 
though  this  section  of  Indiana,  was  once  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indian  savages.  The  stream  runs 
through  wild  country  for  a  great  deal  of  its 
course,  and  along  its  banks  in  many  places 
nestle  the  cottages  of  the  artists.  Some 
of  the  best  landscape  paintings  that  have 
been  shown  in  all  exhibitions  of  the  various 
large  cities  Avere  executed  from  scenes 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Poets  have 
raved  over  the  placid  little  body  of  water, 
and  many  are  the  stories  that  have  been 
written  albout  its  past. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  from 
Marion  about  seven  miles  up  the  stream, 
and  stopping  near  the  old  tumble-down  Con- 
nor's mill,  the  wanderer  will  find  himself  on 
the  Mississinewa  battlefield.  It  is  a  quiet 
enough  place  now.  Only  the  calls  of  the 
wild  birds  or  the  occasional  crack  of  the 
hunter's  rifle  breaks  the  almost  monotonous 
stillness  of  the  place.  It  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  that  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  1812,  a  bloody  battle 
was  here  fought.  The  fight  took  place  be- 
tween Lieutenant  John  R.  Campbell's  Nine- 
teenth Regiment  of  Cavalry  and  the  Miamis. 
A  distant  relative  of  Gen.  William  Henry 
Hai-rison  now  has  in  his  possession  the  of- 
ficial report  of  that  battle  as  sent  to  the 
General  by  Lieutenant  Campbell.  Below  it 
is  given  verbatim: 

"Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  I 
reached,  undiscovered,  an  Indian  town  on 
the  Mississinewa,  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Delawares  and  Miamis.  The  troops  rushed 
into  the  town,  killed  eight  warriors,  took 
forty-two  prisoners,  eight  of  whom  are  war- 
riors and  the  residue  women  and  children. 
I  ordered  the  town  to  be  burned  immedi- 
ately, with  the  exception  of  a  house  or  two 
in  which  I  confined  the  prisoners.  While 
we  were  in  council,  however,  and  about  half 
an  hour  before  dawn  on  the  ISth,  which  was 
the  next  day  after  the  fight,  we  were  most 
fiercely  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
their  onslaught  being  accompanied  by  a 
most  hideous  yell.  Every  man  of  our  brave 
troops  rushed  to  his  post  with  all  dispatch. 
The  enemy  boldly  advanced  to  within  a  few 
yards  of. the  line,  causing  the  guards  whick 
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\v.<  hu.l  plined  at  the  different  retloubts 
to  n-tnnil  Into  lainp  aiul  .|i>iMi  •.,•  aiiLJiin 
their  jifvenil  ••oiiiimnk'.s.  The  redoubt  which 
Captain  I'lerce  coiimianded  was  tlrst  at- 
tacked, lie  received  two  bullelH  through  the 
body  and  wan  tomahawked.  The  enemy 
then  took  poHses«lon  of  Captain  Tierce's  re- 
doubt anti  [loured  a  tremendous  lire  ui)on  the 
angle,  to  the  rl^ht  and  left  of  which  were 
Itosted  the  tnmps  of  (Jerard  ami  Hopkins. 
Hut  the  lire  was  as  warmly  returned  and  not 
an  Inch  of  eround  was  yielded.  The  enemy 
then  moved  In  force  against  the  left  of  the 
.mimidron  and  rl«ht  of  the  Infantry,  where 
Captains  Markle  ami  Klliot's  companies 
were  postfd.  Here  a^'uin  tliey  were  warmly 
re.elved. 

At  this  time  daylk'lil  lM--:m  t<.  -l.iwii.  I 
now  onlered  Cai»lalii  'rioitt-r,  w!i<>se  tro..ps 
had  Ikhmj  commamled  by  Colonel  Simrall,  to 
mount  for  the  purpose  to  make  a  charge. 
The  captain  <rir.l  for  liis  iiioii  to  follow 
him  an<l  .lasli.d  olT  at  lull  galloi>.  Major 
Mcl^owell,  with  a  small  party,  rushed  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  enemy;  Captain  Mar- 
kle with  about  nfteen  of  his  troops  and  Lieu- 
tenant Waring  also  made  a  daring  charge. 
Captain  Markle  avenged  the  death  of  his 
relative.  Lieutenant  Waltz,  upon  an  Indian 
with  his  own  sword.  Ity  this  time  the  cav- 
alry retiirned  and  infornx-d  me  that  the 
enemy  ha«l  fletl  precipitately." 

The  battle  lasted  about  one  hour  and  re- 
sulted In  a  loss  to  the  whites  of  about  eight 
killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  Fifteen  In- 
dians were  found  dt-ad  upon  the  battle- 
ground, and  It  Is  tliouulit  ;is  many  more  hail 
been  carrhMl  away  dead  or  mortally 
wounded.  '\'\u-  Indian  fores  numbered 
three  hundred  and  tlie  lorce.s  of  (ho  whites 
conslste*!  of  six  hundn-d  vetenins.  A  strange 
coincidence  is  noticeable  In  the  account  of 
this  battle.  On  the  17th  the  Indians  lost 
eight  killed  and  had  Oirty-two  t;ik(>n  pris- 
oners and  on  the  18th  the  loss  and  captures 
among  the  whites  were  exactly  the  same 
figures.    Muncie  Times. 


to  be  iMJsted  in  the  history  of  their  State.  I 
had  thought  that  I  knew  sonjething  of  In- 
diana history,  yet  could  only  answer  four  of 
the  Novendjer  que.siioiis.  I  heartily  com- 
mend your  system.  A.  K.  I'lCTKK.^t  LN. 


Tin:  IM'IAMAN  APPRECIAIi;i». 

Darlington.  Ind..  Dec.  10,  1808. 
ToThe  Indian  Ian— I  feel  that  you  have  made 
a  great  stride  forward.     Your  questions  and 
answers  on  Indiana  hlstor.v  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  tliose  wlio  are  willing  and  anxious 


SCIIUUL   liULlDAVS   IN    rKANCK. 

Two  hundrcsl  and  six  holidays  In  the 
year,  as  against  \W<)  school  days!  That's 
the  record  of  public  Instruction  In  France. 
To  b«'gln  with,  there  is  the  regular  mid- 
summer holiday,  which  covers  a  period  of  Gl 
days.  That's  pretty  good  for  a  starter. 
Then  there  are  the  Sundays.  They  are  holl- 
<lays,  of  c<iur.se.  everywhere,  but  they  count 
an  adltlonal  oU  days.  Then  ten  days  are 
alhjwed  for  the  proper  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  To  be  thoroughly  ol)- 
servant  of  the  great  feast  of  Eastertide  15 
days  lu-e  given.  Thursdays  are  holidays,  and 
that  means  T}'!  more  days  of  no  labor.  All 
Saints'  comes  in  for  three  days'  holiday,  St. 
Charlemagne  two  days,  Shrove  Tues<lay  and 
Ash  Wednesday  two  days,  Whitsuntide 
three  days,  an<l  three  days  to  nnike  nu-rry 
when  the  national  fete  in  July  rolls  round. 
The  rest  of  the  year  the  children  are  i^\\\^- 
[losed  to  study.— rjilladelphla  Ledger. 


OLD  WORLD  BRIDGES. 

How  many  bridges  in  iiow  many  a  lan<l 

Tlicse    I'cct   of   mine    at    varying   pace    have 

crossed! 
The  bhic-grcen  Rcuss  cliillcd  thro'  witli  .M- 
pinc  frost, 
]\y  ancient  beam  and  pictured  rafter  spanned, 
Wiicrc  the  quaint  Musegg  and  Lucerna  stand; 
Or  Pontc  \'ccchio,  with  its  shops  embossed, 
W  lure  .\rno,  soon  in  violet  distance  lost. 
Weaves    on    the    outward    to    the    Tyrrhene 
,'^trand, — 
Yet.  ever  as  I  crossed,  with  me  there  crossed 
Spirits  of  other  time,  an  urgent  band; 
Swart    men-at-arms,    princes    of   proud    com- 
mand— 
,'\nd  tiien,  as  if  to  foil  that  austere  host. 
Would    pass   some     musing   lover's   tender 
ghost. 
Or  child  and  mother,  linked  hand  in  hand. 
— Edith   M.   Thomas. 


A  good  Arabian  horse  can  canter  in  the 
desert  for  twenty-four  hours  in  summer  and 
forty-eight  hours  in  winter  without  drinking. 
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IIISTOKY  yilESTIONS. 

1.  Wliiil  was  till'  tirst  I'linn  of  'I'tTritoriiil  Gov- 
eni'mciit  of  Iiuliaiiii.  ami  when  was  it cstablisliwl? 

■?..  What  was  the  socouJ  roriii  of  Territorial 
Govt'rniiH'iit  y 

3.  Wliat  was  the  third  forin'r 

4.  "Wln'ii  was  tin;  Stall-  GovcriiiiH'iit  i'stal)lislifil 
and  how  did  it  ditTcr  from  the  hist  loriii  oC  Ti'rri- 
torial  u'oviTiiiuciil'r  . 

n.  I'lidiT  ilii' \arious  forms  of  Territorial  Uov- 
ornmt'iit.  wlial  were  tin."  iiualifications  for  holding 
ollic.-.  and  foridcctorsy 

e.  'viicii  was  proper! V  (lualiliealion  for  voters 
doneawav  with? 

T.  I'lidt'T  the  eonstimlioM  of  181(5  how  were 
Stnte  ollic-ers  chosen.  :iih1  for  wliat  terms? 

8,  Under  ih.-  .-ouMitution  of  1816  how  were 
Jud^'esof  II uri>  rliosMi? 

<j.  \\'lio  was  ilie  last  (iovernor  of  the  State  t" 

serve  niider  lli islitiilion  of  ISIG? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  I{o.)iie:' 


IlI^sTORV  QIIESTKINS. 

I  What  was  the  lirst  form  of  Territorial  Uov- 
eruineiit  of  Indiana,  and  wlien  was  it  established? 

•I.  What  was  the  second  form  of  'l'<-rritorial 
Government? 

3.  What  was  the  third  form? 

4.  When  was  the  State  Government  established 
aiul  how  did  it  differ  from  the  last  form  of  Terri- 
torial government? 

p.  I'nder  the  various  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, what  were  the  <iiialilieations  for  holding 
ollic.-.  and  for  electors? 

6.  '^Iieii  was  properly  qnalilicMtiuu  for  voters 
done  awa\   with? 

7.  Under    tli iislilution    of    1816   how   were 

State  ollicers  chosen,  and  for  what  terms? 

8.  Under  the  eonsi  ii  iilion  of  1816  how  were 
Judges  of  the  courts  chosiMi? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  t' 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Booue? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  the  lirst  form  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment of  Indiana,  and  when  was  it  established? 

2.  What  was  the  second  form  of  Territorial 
Government? 

3.  What  was  the  third  form? 

4.  ^Vhen  was  the  State  Government  established 
and  hnw  did  it  differ  from  the  lust  form  of  Terri- 
torial t^overnnient? 

h.  Under  tlie  various  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
Hrnmeiil,  wliat  were  the  qualifications  for  holding 
ollic.-.  and  for  electors? 

6.  "'lien  was  property  qualificatiou  for  voters 
done  away  with? 

7.  UndeV  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
State  olhcers  chosen,  and  for  what  terms? 

8.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
Judges  of  the  courts  chosen? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  t^ 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Boone? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  the  tirst  form  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment of  Indiana,  and  when  was  it  established? 

2.  "What  was  the  second  form  of  Territorial 
Government? 

3.  What  was  the  third  form? 

4.  When  was  the  State  Government  established 
and  how  did  it  differ  from  the  last  form  of  Terri- 
torial government? 

5.  Under  the  various  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, what  were  the  qualifications  for  holding 
office,  and  for  electors? 

6.  "^'heii  was  property  qualification  for  voters 
done  away  with? 

7.  UndeV  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
State  officers  chosen,  and  for  what  terms? 

8.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
Judges  of  the  courts  chosen? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  t- 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Boone? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  the  first  form  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment of  Indiana,  and  when  was  it  established? 

2.  What  was  the  second  form  of  Territorial 
Government? 

3.  What  was  the  third  form? 

4.  'When  was  the  State  Government  established 
and  how  did  it  differ  from  the  last  form  of  Terri- 
torial uovernnient? 

5.  Under  the  various  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, what  were  the  qualifications  for  holding 
officE".  and  for  electors? 

6.  '^hen  was  property  qualification  for  voters 
done  away  with? 

7.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
State  officers  chosen,  and  for  what  terms? 

8.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
Judges  of  the  courts  chosen? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  t^ 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Booue? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  the  first  form  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment of  Indiana,  and  wlieii  was  it  established? 

2.  What  was  the  second  form  of  Territorial 
Government? 

3.  What  was  the  third  form? 

4.  AVhen  was  the  State  Government  established 
and  how  did  it  differ  from  the  last  form  of  Terri- 
torial government? 

.^.  Under  the  various  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, what  were  the  qualifications  for  holding 
oflicf-.  and  for  electors? 

6.  '^'hen  was  property  qualification  for  voters 
done  awav  with? 

7.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
State  officers  chosen,  and  for  what  terms? 

8.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
Judiies  of  the  courts  chosen? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  t' 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Boone? 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

\Vhat  was  the  first  form  of  Territorial  Gov- 
er'  ment  of  Indiana,  and  when  was  it  established? 

2.  What  was  the  second  form  of  Territorial 
Government? 

3.  What  was  the  third  form? 

4.  When  was  the  State  Government  established 
and  how  did  it  differ  from  the  last  form  of  Terri- 
torial government? 

5.  Under  the  various  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, what  were  the  qualifications  for  holding 
office,  and  for  electors? 

6.  ''^'hen  was  property  qualification  for  voters 
done  away  with? 

7.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
State  officers  chosen,  and  for  what  terms? 

8.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
Judges  of  the  courts  chosen? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  t' 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Boone? 


'     HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  the  first  form  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment of  Indiana,  and  when  was  it  established? 

2.  What  was  the  second  form  of  Territorial 
Government? 

3.  What  was  the  third  form? 

4.  When  was  the  State  Government  established 
and  how  did  it  differ  from  the  last  form  of  Terri- 
torial government? 

5.  Under  the  v.-irious  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment. wli.it  were  the  qualifications  for  holding 
office,  and  for  el.-cturs? 

6.  ''hen  was  iiroperty  qualification  for  voters 
done  awav  with? 

7.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
State  officers  chosen,  and  for  what  terms? 

8.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
Judges  of  the  courts  chosen? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  f 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Boone? 
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14  tber«  not  b«  enooKh  couponj  poplU 
■feould  b«  allowed  lo  coi.y  ttio  que«'.Ion« 

Oorrccl  arxwern  (<>  lhr*«  (|uesUofi«  will  b« 
yaklUbed  tn  (he  iicil  l.tua  of  lb*  IiiJ'.anlftrL 

A    llail.Ar     lilt    of    i|UraCli>Ot    will    b«    ft^krd 

C^ch  i>«ue  of  th«  liullftiitkii.  and  aniwrrod 
tb*  '.ii'io  fol:owltnc  durlnK  ibe  icho.!:  )re*f 

▲11  P«r«'>i<«  Ui-tlrlnK  to  enl«r  the  Hlilorlcal 
PrlM  Mtay  C<>ti'.e«t  i.fTiful  by  (be  U  1,  Ilialr 
C*Kip*nT.  ihoulU  coimuli  (he  Indianian  and 
■oltb  *  ilsf.orjr  of  Indiana 

HUiory  I'lutM  ihould  tw  organized  In  eTerj 
Mhool  In  (he  State. 

A  ikeicti  and  |>or(rmlt  of  all  prUe  wtnnrri 
will  appear  In  the  ln<llanlan  at  the  tlm*  of  an- 
»«uno«ri.oii'.  nf  th<>  awnnU 

y*«y«r«  for  a  grand  CiiKcnnlal  In  1016 

till    l<<l>IA!«IA)l. 

106  Monument  i'lace.  Indl»nai>ulla. 


Bhotild  there  not  be  enouRb  couponi  popU* 
ihould  be  allowed  to  cony  the  quemlon*. 

(  orrect  answer*  to  these  questions  will  b* 
published  In  (he  next  l^sue  of  (be  Indlanlao. 

A  tlmilar  lUt  of  quckilons  will  be  asked 
In  each  issue  of  the  Indlanuu,  and  answered 
In  the  isiue  following  durlnK  it^e  school  year 

All  i>er«ons  UetlrlMK  to  enter  the  Historical 
Prlie  wsay  Cuniest.  offered  by  the  H  L  Illalr 
C'omi>any,  should  consult  the  Indianian  and 
Bniltbs  llisiory  of  Indiana. 

History  Clubs  should  b«  organized  in  eTerj 
•cliool  in  the  State. 

A  sketch  and  t>ortr»ll  of  all  prize  winner* 
will  appear  In  the  Indianian  at  the  time  of  an- 
nounceniinl  of  the  awards. 

Hrapare  for  a  grand  Outennlal  In  IBlfl 

Tub  iMiiAKiAa. 
lOb  Monumant  P1ac«,  IndlaoapoUak 


To  the  Teacher. 

Ik«a1d  there  not  be  );nouKb  coupons  pupils 
tbould  t*  allowed  to  copy  the  questlonn. 

Corre'i  aiisvu-rs  m  ttiese  queillorit  will  I* 
p«Wlsh^<l  In  the  \\f\\  l-.sue  of  the  Indianian. 

A    similar    list    of   question*    will    1>«    asked 

Ca*«b  iisiie  of  the    Imllanlan.  and   answered 
the  Ismn  follow  liiK  durlnK  the  school  ynar. 
All  persons  ib^irluK   lo  enter   the  Historical 
frla^i'Ui.fty   fonient.  ofTered  by  the  It.  L    Hlalr 
^Bpanv.  should    consult   the    Indianian  and 
•■iltb  s  History  of  Indiana 

History  (°lul>s  should  l>o  organized  In  erery 
Mhool  In  (he  Statu. 

A  sketch  and    |>ortralt  of  all    prize   wlnnern 
wUl  appear  In  (he  indianian  at  the  (Ime  of  an- 
••uneemeiu  of  (h"  awards. 
rt«p«re  for  a  Krand  Centennial  In  1910. 

'I'liE  Imhamas, 
toe  Monument  Place.  Indlnnapolln. 


To  the  T«»cn*r. 

Bhonld  there  not  b*i  cnouKh  coupons  pupils 
ihould  l>e  allowed  to  cony  (lie  questions. 

Correct  answers  to  tliese  questions  will  be 
published  In  the  next  Isiie  of  the  Imllanlan. 

A  slmMar  list  of  qui-silons  will  be  asked 
la  each  issue  of  the  Indlanliin.  and  answered 
la  the  is«Me  foliowlne  durlnit  the  school  year. 

All  persons  ih-lrlnK  to  enter  the  Historical 
Prize  Kssay  Contest.  olTered  by  the  11.  I.  Hlalr 
Company,  should  consult  the  Indianian  and 
Smith's  llisiory  of  Imllana. 

History  i'lutxt  should  be  organized  In  erery 
Mhool  In  the  State. 

A  sketch  and  i>orirall  of  all  prize  winners 
will  appear  In  the  Indianian  at  the  time  of  an- 
Bounoenirnl  of  the  awnrils. 

Pr«p«re  for  a  Krand  Centennial  In  1918 

TllR   iNniAMAN. 

106  Monument  I'lace,  Indlanapolla. 


ro  the  T«.i 


■  •*. 


th«Tl1d  there  not  be  enouitb  coupons  pnpUt 
ibould  !■*  allowed  to  cony  the  qupji'lons 

Corrf.l  answers  io  ibeso  questions  will  b« 
yabllstird  In  ihe  next  I'siie  of  the  Indla>,lan. 

A  similar  list  of  questions  will  be  s.ked 
^  each  issue  "f  the  Indianian.  and  answered 
la  the  issue  fol  owinc  durtUK  the  school  year 

All  persons  <l>-lrlnit  to  enter  the  Hlsiorli-al 
Pt1««  Msny  Contest,  offereil  by  ihe  H  I,  Illalr 
CampanT.  should  consult  the  Indianian  and 
Eailtbs  History  of  Imllana 

History  CluM  should  be  organized  In  every 
•ahool  In  the  State 

A  sketch  and  portrait  of  all  nrlre  winners 
will  appear  In  the  Inrllanlan  at  tne  lime  of  ar^ 
Bounceti'.ent  of  the  awsr.ls 

Prapare  for  a  grand  Centennial  In   1919 

iHPl    Ivi>IASI*«, 

106  Monument  Place.  lDdlaDa;.>olLa 


Tn  the  Trac-her. 

Should  there  not  l>e  cnouKti  coupons  p(ipil» 
should  Ik-  allowed  to  coi>y  the  «|iH-stlonK. 

Correct  answers  to  iliese  questions  will  be 
published  III  (he  nex(  Issue  of  the  Indianian. 

A  similar  list  of  tiuestlons  will  lie  asked 
In  each  issue  (if  the  Indianian.  and  answered 
in  the  Issue  followint;  diirlnj;  the  schotil  year. 

.Ml  persons  deslrInK  to  enter  the  Historical 
I'rI/.e  Kssay  Contest.  ofTerod  by  the  H.  L.  HIair 
Company,  should  consult  the  Indianian  and 
.smiths  History  of  Indiana. 

History  (JIubs  should  l)e  orKanlzcd  In  every 
school  In  the  State. 

A  sketch  and  i>ortralt  of  all  nrl/.e  winners- 
will  appear  In  the  Indianian  at  tlic  time  of  an- 
nouncement of  the  awards. 

Prcpiire  for  a  Krand  Centennial  In  1916. 

TlIK    INDIAN'IAS'. 

105  Monument  Place.  Indianapolis. 


Tn  the  Teacher. 

Bbonid  there  not  be  enouch  coupona  pupil* 
ihould  be  allowed  to  copy  (he  questions. 

Correct  answers  to  these  (luestlons  will  ba 
published  In  the  ne.M  I  sue  of  the  Indianian. 

A  similar  list  of  iim-stlons  will  l>o  asked 
In  each  issue  of  the  Indianian.  and  onswered 
In  the  issue  foUowitiK  durlni;  the  school  year. 

All  persons  rt.-lrint:  to  enter  (he  Hlsiorlcal 
Prize  Kssoy  Contest,  offered  by  the  H.  L  Hlalr 
Company,  should  consiih  the  Indianian  and 
Smith's  History  of  Indiana. 

Ulilory  Clubs  should  l»c  organized  In  every 
tohool  In  the  Siate. 

A  iketch  and  i>ortralt  of  all  prize  winners 
will  appear  In  the  Imllanlan  at  the  lime  of  an- 
nouncemeni  of  the  awards. 

Prapare  for  a  grand  Centennial  In  1918. 

Tub  IsniAMAN, 
106  Monument  Place.  Indlanapolla 


To   t  he  Tenchar. 

Should  there  not  be  enough  coupons  puptla 
should  be  allowed  to  copy  the  questions. 

I'nrrect  answers  to  these  questions  will  b* 
published  In  the  next  l-sue  of  the  Indlanlati. 

A  similar  list  of  questions  will  V)c  asked 
In  each  issue  of  the  Indianian.  and  answered 
lo  the  Issue  fol.owlnc  durinu  the  school  year. 

All  persons  tle-irln>.'  to  enter  (he  Hls(orlcal 
Prize  Kssov  Contest,  offered  by  the  11.  I..  Hlalr 
Company. "should  consult  Ihe  Indianian  and 
Smllhs'llisiorv  of  Indiana. 

History  Clubs  should  be  organized  in  ererj 
•chool  111  the  state. 

A  sketch  and  portrait  of  all  prize  winners 
will  appear  In  the  Indianian  at  the  time  of  ar>- 
nouncemeni  of  the  awards. 

Prapare  for  a  grand  Centennial  In  1916. 

Ihe  iNniAMAH, 
106  Monument  Place.  IndianapoUa. 
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THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
HISTORY. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  science  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  growth  of  man's  interest,  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  selection  of  studies,  has  been 
from  the  most  remote  world  toward  himself. 
The  development  of  our  sciences  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  fact.  Man  began  by  the  study 
of  astronomy  the  most  remotely  related,  and 
so  far  has  finished  with  sociology — that  sci- 
ence most  closely  related  to  his  every  day 
living.  Not  unlike  this  has  been  our  study 
of  history.  We  began  by  studying  that  par- 
ticular history  most  remotely  related  to  the 
student  and  have  progressed  almost  constant- 
ly toward  that  phase  of  history  which  is  most 
directly  a  part  of  his  own  individual  life  and 
much  of  which  has  been  enacted  within  his 
own  time  and  his  own  locality.  There  is 
nothing  but  good  in  a  proper  study  of  any 
history,  but  our  students  have  been  too  long 
led  to  believe  that  history  has  been  produced 
only  in  foreign  countries  or  in  times  long  past, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  such  a  misconception 
is  to  bring  our  schools  and  our  clubs — the  two 
modern  methods  of  studentship — to  an  active 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  every  community 
is  making  history  as  real  and  in  many  respects 
as  valuable  as  any  history  anywhere  or  of  any 
time.  Our  people  in  this  comparatively  new 
country  have  not  yet  appreciated  the  value  of 
local  history  and  of  records  made  "upon  the 
spot."  This  is  especially  true  in  these  Central 
States,  where  so  much  time  and  effort  have 
been  consumed  in  the  merely  physical  aspects 
of  life.  Especially  have  few  people  of  Indiana 
yet  realized  the  historic  value  of  apparently 
commonplace  occurrences  and  we  must  learn 
it  soon  and  begin  to  preserve  what  we  have  of 
historic  value  or  we  shall  soon  have  passed 
the  point  beyond  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  collect  much  of  our  early  history, 
which  is  vastly  significant.  In  fact,  much  is  al- 
ready beyond  the  power  of  the  student  or  col- 
lector. 

In  Germany  and  England  and  in  some  of 
our  own  Eastern  States  almost  every  com- 
munity has  its  club  of  local  students  and  col- 
lectors and  we  have  already  seen  how  valuable 
such  work  is  to  those  people  and  ours  may  be 
rhe  more  valuable  if  we  begin  correspondingly 
earlier  to  collect  and  preserve  our  own  rec- 
ords.    If  our  clubs  and  schools  should  begin 


now  to  collect  and  preserve  all  facts  of  local 
and  general  interest  within  a  single  genera- 
tion a  degree  of  intelligence  and  interest 
would  prevail  in  our  State  that  is  now  beyond: 
our  highest  anticipations. 

When  we  shall  secure  such  a  library  system 
as  shall  place  a  good  library  in  each  township 
in  the  State,  as  will  doubtless  soon  be  true, 
then  we  shall  have  so  many  depositories  of 
such  local  history  as  will  render  its  perfect 
preservation  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  local 
pride. 

Following  is  appended  an  outline  for  the 
study  of  local  history  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
serve  as  a  guide  at  least  to  any  locality  for  the 
study  of  its  history.  No  one  point  in  the 
outline  will  be  of  value  to  every  locality,  but 
enough  may  be  selected  to  serve  any  particu- 
lar unit  of  study. 

Outlitiefort/ic  Study  of  History  for  the  use  of 
Clubs  and  Scliools— Unit  of  Study:    County 
To7vn  or  Township.     Prepared  by  Prof.   W 
E.  Henry  State  Librarian. 

I.  Conditions  which  made  it  desirable   as  a 
home,  hence  led  to  its  settlement. 

1.  Geography  of  the  surface;  timber, 
prairie,  streams,  lakes,  hills. 

2.  Nature  of  the  soil;  its  formation  and 
adaptibility  for  cultivation. 

3.  Chief  sources  of  wealth  when  settled. 

4.  Productions  of  place  or  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

5.  Kind  and  relative  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  Us  present  condition. 

II.  By  whom  settled. 

1.  Nationality;   by  birth,  by  parentage. 

2.  From  what  place  directly  did  the  settlers^ 
come,  if  many  of  them  came  from  one  place. 

3.  Particular  incentive  which  led  them  to 
this  place. 

4.  From  what  condition  of  life  and  from 
what  occupations  did  they  come. 

5.  What  prominent  characteristics  have  the 
people  retained  up  to  the  present  time,  if  any? 

6.  Biographical  sketches  of  characteristic 
early  settlers. 

III.  Map  of  the  Unit  of  Study. 

1.  If  town,  show  all  details,  such  as  loca- 
tion of  prominent  buildings,  especially  of  the 
earlier  buildings,  and  the  location  of  the  resi- 
dences of  prominent  citizens  from  the  earliest 
settlement. 

2.  If  county  or  township,  show  location  of 
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all    towns    and    villages,    especially    t'ne    cai.y 
ones,  which  may  be  now  in  decay. 

3,     Show  early  natural  drainage  and  present 
artificial  drainage,  if  it   has  been  changed  by 
the  agency  of  man, 
IV'.     Cemeteries 

1.  When  and  where  located  from  the  earli- 
est hislcry  down  to  the  present.  It  will  be 
found  desirable  tc-  copy  the  early  inscriptions 
wheic  the  stones  bearing  them  arc  not  prop- 
erly looked  after.  Later  these  will  become 
valuable  local  history. 

2.  Ixjck  up  early  records,  for  in  some  in- 
stances records  may  yet  be  found  of  early 
burials  not  recorded  on  stones. 

V.  Transportation  and  Communication. 

1.  History  in  narrative  form  of  each  of  the 
following: 

(a)  Canals. 

(b)  Noted  wagon  roads, 
ic)  ICarlv  mail  routes. 

(d)  Railroads. 

(e)  Telegraph. 

(f)  Telephone. 

i.  Chief  liiKS  of  goods  shipped  to  and 
from  this  center. 

3.  Chief  points  of  shipment,  both  to  and 
from. 

4.  Is  the  Unit  of  Study  on  any  great  line  of 
travel  between  two  or  more  prominent  points? 

VI.  Material  P'rogrcss  of  the  Unit  of  Study, 
r.      l.arly  industries  carried   on   by   individ- 
uals or  by  organized  companies. 

2.  f^luvc  the  primitive  industries  developed 
into  the  present  chief  industries  or  have  the 
industrial  lines  changed? 

3.  If  the  lines  have  changed  assign  reason. 

VII.  Rducalional  Institutions. 

1.  Schools. 

(a)  When,  where  and  by  whom  were  the 
earliest  located? 

(b)  Sketches   of  prominent   teachers   and 
students. 

(c)  I'romincnt  schools  since     organized. 
■not  now  existing. 

(d)  Present  schools  and  teachers. 

2.  Libraries  and  museums,  if  any. 

(a)  When  and  where  established. 

(b)  How  sustained. 

(c)  rroniincnce  reached. 

(d)  When  in  greatest  |)rominence. 
(c)  Docs  the  same  still  continue. 

(f^  What  are  the  present  conditions? 

(g)  What   is   the   sentiment   of   the   com- 
munity with  regard  to? 

3.  Clubs. 

(a)  Narrate  history  of  all  so  far  formed. 

(b)  Present  conditions  and  leading  mem- 
bers in. 

4      Newspapers. 

(a)  History  of  each  froin  the  first. 

(b)  Sketches  of  prominent  men  and  worn- 
rn  connected  with. 

VIII.  Literary  History. 

I.      Biographical      sketches     of     prominent 


writers,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten for  publication  in  other  than  the  local  pa- 
pers. 

2.  Give  name,  date  and  place  of  publication 
of  each  book,  pamphlet,  magazine  article  or 
series  of  articles  upon  an  important  subject  in 
local  papers. 

IX.  Churches. 

I      When  and  where  was  each  organized? 

2.  Give  names  of  charter  members. 

3.  Sketches  of  most  noted  pastors  or  a  com- 
plete list  if  possible. 

4.  Sketches  of  tlie  leading  workers  from  the 
first. 

5.  Present  conditions. 

X.  Charitable,   Penal  and   Correctional    Insti- 
tutions. 

1.  Homes  for  the  destitute  dependent  and 
defective. 

2.  Reformatories. 

3.  Jails  and  penitentiaries. 

XI.  Courts. 

1.  History  of  the  organization  of. 

2.  Noted  judges  and  attorneys,  sketches  of. 

3.  Complete  list  of  court  officials  from  the 
first. 

XII.  War  History  (each  war  participated  in 
treated  separately). 

1.  List  of  enlistments. 

2.  List  of  killed  in  battle  or  dying  from 
wounds. 

3.  List  of  deaths  jn  the  army  from  other 
causes. 

4.  List  rmd  location  of  members  still  living. 

5.  Biographical  sketches  of  noted  soldiers. 

XIII.  Professional  Life,  Sketches  of. 

1.  Legal  profession. 

2.  Medical  profession. 

3.  Educational. 
4      Ministerial. 

XIV.  Local  Government. 

1.  Wlicn  organized. 

2.  What  departments  were  first  organized? 

3.  What  departments  added  since,  if  any? 

4.  Make  list  as  complete  as  possible  of  offi- 
cers serving  in  each  department  since  the  or- 
ganization. 

XV.  Genealogy  of  the  Older  Families. 

1.  Ancestry  of  early  settlers  as  far  as  can 
be  traced. 

2.  A  full  record  of  each  branch  and  each 
member  of  the  family  since  settlement  in  this 
locality. 

(a)  Births. 

(b)  Marriages. 

(c)  To  whom  married. 

(d)  Deaths. 

Note. — This  material  must  be  collected  from 
church,  court  and  cemetery  records  and  sup- 
plemented from  the  memories  of  the  older, 
more   intelligent   and   more   trustworthy   citi- 
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HISTORY  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

msTOItV  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  Wiis  the  first  loi'in  of  Tcrritorirl  Gov- 
ernment of  lnfli;in:i.  iinil  when  was  it  cslMlilislii'il? 

2.  Wliiit  w:is  the  sei-ond  form  of  'IVrrilori:!! 
Governnic'iity 

3.  WliMt  \v:is  llie  lliinl  Un-W: 

4.  When  WMS  llic  Sl:ar(i,)vrnilllcnl  rshllillNliecl 

and  how  (li<l  it  ililTcr  from  tlic  hist  form  of  Terri- 
torial government':' 

5.  Under  the  vjirious  forms  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, wliat  were  theqnalilieations  for  holding 
office,  and  for  electors? 

6.  '^'hen  was  itroperty  qualification  for  voters 
done  away  with? 

7.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
State  oflicers  chosen,  and  for  what  terras? 

8.  Under  the  constitution  of  1816  how  were 
Judges  of  the  courts  chosen? 

9.  Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  the  State  f 
serve  under  the  constitution  of  1816? 

10.  Who  was  Ratlif  Booue? 

•      ANSWERS. 

1.  In  17G0  Canada  was  ceded  by  the 
French  to  the  British.  This  took  with  it 
the  posts  at  Detroit,  Fort  Miamis  (now  Fort 
Wayne),  and  Ouiatenon.  Vincennes  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Louisiana  and  did  not 
pass  at  the  same  time.  In  17G3  all  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mississippi  river  passed  to 
the  British  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

2.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Paris, 
176.3.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  were  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

3.  Louis  XV.  was  King  of  France  and 
George  III.  King  of  England.  The  Kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  were,  respectively, 
Charles  III.  and  Joseph. 

4.  The  English  tooli  possession  of  Fort 
Miami  and  Ouiatenon  soon  after  the  cession 
of  1760,  but  did  not  get  actual  possession  of 
Vincennes  until  1777.  In  1764,  General 
Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  issued  a  proclamation 
taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  England,  but  actual  posses- 
sion of  Vincennes  did  not  take  place  until 
the  year  given. 

5.  The  British  occupied  the  posts  at  Fort 
Miami,  Ouiatenon  and  Vincennes. 

6.  In  1763  the  posts  at  Fort  Miami  and 
Ouiatenon  were  surprised  by  the  Indians, 
during  the  Pontiac  war,  and  the  garrisons 
captured.  It  was  this  war  that  at  first  kept 
the  British  from  taking  actual  possession  of 
Vincennes.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Pontiac  the  British  again  took  possession 
of  the  two  forts  captured,  but  not  long 
afterward  the  few  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 
In  1777,  to  hold  this  country  to  the  King, 
Vincennes  was  occupied  by  troops  from 
Canada.  In  1779  Vincennes  was  captured 
by  George  Rogers   Clark,   and  Britain  lost 


all  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

7.  The  British  took  possession  of  the 
whole  territory,  by  the  proclamation  of  Gen. 
Gage,  referred  to  in  the  answer  to  question 
4,  and  lost  it  by  the  capture  of  Vincennes, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

8.  The  possession  at  first  passed  to  Vir- 
ginia. George  Rogers  Clark  was  an  officer 
of  Virginia,  and  was  sent  out  by  Governor 
Patricli  Henry  to  capture  the  posts  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Vincennes  and  Detroit.  He  captured 
the  first  two,  but  failed  to  reach  Detroit. 
By  ordinance  in  1785  Virginia  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States. 

9.  The  first  civil  government  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Frencli,  and  was  exercised  by 
commandants  of  posts  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  In  1778, 
Virginia  appointed  Col.  John  Todd,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County  of  Illinois,  as  the  whole 
region  was  denominated.  He  attempted  to 
set  up  a  court  at  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia. 
When  the  United  States  took  possession  the 
country  w^as  governed  under  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  with  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  as  Gov- 
ernor. This  was  the  first  real  civil  govern- 
ment after  the  French  surrendered  pos- 
session. 

10.  Benjamin  Parke  was  one  of  the  ablest 
jui'ists  Indiana  has  ever  had.  He  was  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1777.  He  came  to  Indiana 
in  1801  and  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
of  the  Territory.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Territorial  Legislature,  and  was  elected 
by  that  body  a  delegate  to  Congress,  serving 
as  such  until  1808,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Jefferson  one  of  the  judges  for 
the  Territory.  He  held  this  position  until 
the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  when 
he  was  made  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Indiana.  He  honored  this 
high  position  until  his  death  in  1838,  whicb 
occurred  at  Salem,  his  home.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  called  in  1816  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  State,  and 
much  of  that  admirable  document  was  pre- 
pared by  him.  He  drafted  the  first  school 
law  for  the  State  and  was  always  a  warm^ 
friend  and  advocate  of  free  schools.  In 
1811,  while  a  judge,  he  raised  a  company 
for  General  Harrison's  army,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
He  was  a  hard  student  and  never  neglected' 
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any  of  hl«  ottu-iai  tliilleH.  Al  one  Unie  lit- 
nxle  ..n  liors»-lm<-k  from  Vlinennt'H  to 
Wuyno  county  to  hold  court  when  thtTe  wa8 
but  one  caHe  on  the  ilocket,  ami  that  for  a 
minor  offenHe.  While  n  reshlent  of  Vln- 
cenneH  he  IwcauK?  connwted  with  a  banking 
business  which  proved  to  Im«  unfortunate, 
jind  swe]it  away  hlx  Kuiall  a<-i-umul:itlons. 
He  lahoretl  pallently  for  years  until  he  was 
ahle  to  pay  off  the  last  of  his  tlebts,  a  short 
time  before  Ills  ileath.  I'arke  county  Is 
uamed   In  his  honor. 

DATKs  OF  <;Ki:A'r  iiisrouic  i;\i;ms. 

1  r.ij.  Christoidier  Columbus  discovered 
the  Islainls  of  San  Salvador.  Ilaytl  and 
-(•iil.a 

II'.M.  .loliii  CalMii  and  bis  son  Scl)astian. 
on  the  lilth  ()f  June,  discovered  the  island  of 
Ni>wrounilland,  to  which  they  pave  the  name 
•of  "Prima  Vlsla." 

l-l'.rti.  Amerlp)  Vespur.  i.  in  compniiy  with 
Alon/o  Ojeda.  formerly  one  of  the  compaii 
Ions  of  Columbus.  vislte<l  the  coast  of  Soiitli 
Anjerlca. 

ir»<H».  The  (o.'iKt  of  Brazil  was  accident- 
ally discf)vered  by  Don  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
Cabral.  a  PortUK'oHO  na\ipator. 

ir><is.  Tliomas  Aubert.  commander  of  a 
French  sliij).  discovered  tlie  river  St.  Law- 
relire. 

1.'12.  Florida  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce 
<le  I^eon.  a  Spaniard,  who  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  plant  a  colony. 

ir>i:?.  Vasi'o  Nunez  de  Balboa  cro.ssod  the 
Isthmus   of   I)arlen   and   discovered   tlio   I'a- 

rltle  (►.•.•;ui.  whirh  be  ll.'lllled  tbo  ".Soiltll 
Sea." 

l.M'.t.  C.>rtez  landed  with  his  army  in 
Mexico.  ;ind  com|deted  the  concpiest  of  that 
<'o\iniry  in  l.VJl. 

I.V.I.  Ciilifnrnia  dis.M)vore,l  by  Hernando 
r.rljalv.i. 

ir.«VJ.  Je:iii  do  llib:iiil  m.Tde  ail  :iftemi)t  to 
establish  a  colony  f)f  I'roiuli  Ilnpncnots  in 
Florida. 

l.'*].'..  St.  Aupnsline.  Florid;i.  settled  by 
Spanlarils.  After  laying  the  foundation  of 
St.  Au;:iistine.  the  Spaniards  attacked  and 
<lestroyed  the  French  settlement.  The  pris- 
oners taken  were  hung  ui>on  trees,  wltb 
placards,  ench  bearing  an  Inscription, 
■"These  wretches  have  not  been  executed  as 
Frenchmen.  Imt  as  Lutherans  or  heretics." 
Abotit  two  years  afterwards  De  Gourdes,  a 
French  ofbcer.   c-iptured   two  small   Spanish 


forts  iu  Florhla.  and  huuK  the  prisoners  on 
treos,  with  the  luscriptlou,  "Hunn.  not  as 
Spaniards,  but  as  aKsaHsius  or  murderers." 

l.'iTS.  Ix'tters  patent  were  Issued  by 
i^ueeii  Kll7.al>eth  to  Sir  Humphrey  (.lllbert 
for  establishing  colonies  In  America. 

1.'»S4.  March  2.'..  letters  patent  were  issned 
to  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  for  the  discovering 
and  itlanting  cobmleH  in  new  lands. 

ir..V,.  Sir  Walter  Ualelgh  sent  a  colony  of 
about  oiH"  hundred  and  eighty  KngllKli  to 
found  a  settb-ment  In  Vlrglida.  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  (Jrenvllle.  The  at- 
tempt  was  not  successful. 

l"'.<i."i.  A  1  tench  settlement  was  made  at 
Port  Koy:il  (now  Annapolis),  Nova  S<otia. 
Tile  I'rencli  called  the  country  Acadia. 

1  ».".">.  A  ship  from  London  sailed  by  the 
direct  route  to  America,  and  finding  tlie 
c.ji.si  of  Long  Island,  wheat  was  sowed  as  an 
experiment,  which  was  found  to  spring  up 
ami  grow  rapidly. 

liioT.  i:nglish  settlenient  founded  at 
Jamestown.  Virginia. 

ICtiS.  Samuel  Cliamplain  selecti-d  the  site 
of  Quj'ber. 

HKtS.  Chesap«-ake  Pay  explore!  by  Cai)t. 
John  Smith. 

If^Ct.  Henry  Hud.son  discovered  the  Hud- 
son river.  He  explored  the  river  to  tl)e 
point   wliere  Albany  now  stands. 

If.ln.  Henry  Hudson  discovered  Hudson 
P.ay. 

ICI'J  to  1t;i  1.  Tlio  Dutch  made  some  small 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  about  the  year  1G2'1  the  town  of 
New  .Vmsterdam  was  laid  out.  It  is  now 
New  York.  'J'lie  whole  region  was  called 
New  Netlicrlands.  It  was  taken  from  the 
I>uicli  by  the  Knglish  In  H'.st  ,\\\y\  \\xi»  j 
t:r.inted  to  tlie  Duke  of  York. 

li'.ll.  The  coast  of  New  Kngland  was 
cxiilor.d  by  Capt.  John  Smith.  He  gave  to 
tlie  region  the  name  of  New  Kngland. 

unt'i.  The  Virginia  colonists  began  tlie 
cultivation  of  tobacco. 

H'.l'.t.  The  first  General  Assembly  in 
America  met  at  Jamestown,  In  Virginia. 

lf.2(t.  On  the  3d  of  November  James  I 
gr.Muted  to  the  council  est.ablished  at 
Plymouth  the  governing  of  New  England. 
On  the  22d  of  Deceml>er  a  settlement  was 
founded  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  New 
Plymouth.  The  grant  was  surrendered  to 
tlie  crown  in  HV,.".. 
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1620.  A  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of 
Ouiuea  sohl  twenty, negro  slaves  to  the  col- 
onists of  A'irgiuia. 

1622.  INIanh  22(1  the  Indians  massacred 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  colonists  of 
Virginia.  The  colonists,  in  retaliation,  killed 
Si.  large  number  of  Indians,  and  destroyed 
many  Indian  towns. 

1624.  A  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  de- 
claring that  "whosoever  shall  absent  himself 
from  divine  service  any  Sunday,  without  an 
allowable  excuse,  shall  forfeit  one  pound 
■of  tobacco,  and  he  that  absenteth  himself 
for  a  month  shall  forfeit  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco." 

1630.  Boston  founded  by  English  colo- 
!ni«t«.  The  Indians  called  the  place  "Shaw- 
mut." 

1632.  A  charter  granted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Maryland. 

1634.  The  first  English  settlement  found- 
■ed  in  ^Maryland. 

1635.  Roger  Williams  banished  from 
Massachusetts  on  account  of  religious  opin- 
ions. He  founded  Rhode  Island  the  next 
j-ear. 

1(538.  A  Swedish  settlement  was  made 
•near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
•ware. 

1638.  Great  earthqualie  throughout  New 
England. 

1639.  The  first  printing  office  in  the  En- 
glish colonies,  established  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

1643.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
■confirmed  the  grants  of  land  made  by  Benja- 
min Syms  for  the  opening  and  support  of  a 
free  school. 

1646.  John  Eliott  first  preached  to  the 
Indians  in  their  native  language. 

1650.  The  name  "Quakers"  first  applied 
to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

1654.  A  small  party  of  adventurers 
«tarted  from  James  River,  in  Virginia,  and 
■crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

1655.  A  battle  took  place  near  the  site  of 
Annapolis.  Maryland,  between  the  forces  of 
Governor  Stone  and  a  party  of  colonists  who 
resisted  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
The  Governor  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
about  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  taken  prisoners. 

1656.  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  to  pre- 
vent Quakers  from  settling  in  that  colony. 

1659.    William  RoTjinson  and  Marmaduke 


Stephenson.     Quakers,     were     executed     in 
Massachusetts,   for  their  religious  opinions. 
1659.    Virginia  passed    laws    to    prevent 
Qualvers  from  settling  in  that  colony. 

1661.  The  New  Testament  translated  into 
the  Indian  language  by  Rev.  John  Eliot.  In 
1675  he  translated  the  Old  Testament  into 
tlie  same  language. 

1662.  Virginia  passed  a  law  that  every 
person  who  should  refuse  to  have  his  child 
baptized  by  a  lawful  minister  should  pay  a 
fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  POOR  LITERATURE. 

The  gallant  Lieutenant  Hobson  has  paid 
the  mortgage  on  his  home  in  Alabama.  The 
amount  was  $6,ooo,  and  the  hero  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  has  '"earned  the  money  with  his  pen" 
since  the  little  episode  in  Santiago  harbor  last 
June.  While  literary  men  of  all  grades  earn 
vast  sums  in  that  most  profitable  field  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  literature,  we  must  admit  that 
$6,000  for  four  months  of  desultory  work  is 
fair  pay,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  so 
many  men  desert  the  tented  field,  the  camp, 
the  blacksmith's  forge  and  the  cobbler's  bench 
for  the  easy  ways  and  the  lucrative  results  of 
literary  diversion.  In  certain  old-fashioned 
circles  there  is  an  absurd  impression  that  the 
exquisite  eflforts  of  our  representative  war- 
riors and  politicians  and  inventors  and  me- 
chanics and  labor  agitators  and  patent  medi- 
cine proprietors  are  not  necesarily  literature, 
and  that  literature  constitutes  of  something 
more  than  ability  to  write  a  good  round  hand 
and  in  the  main  differentiate  an  adjective  from 
an  adverb,  but  this  erroneous  idea  is  fast  dy- 
ing out.  The  comparatively  late  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne had  a  misfortune  to  live  at  a  time 
when  the  opportunities  for  making  really  first- 
class  literature  were  limited;  consequently  he 
scratched  what  money  he  could  for  the  sort 
of  stuff  he  turned  out,  and  died  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  and  in  tolerable  bankruptcy.  If  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  over 
'"The  Scarier  Letter,"  had  shown  Lieutenant 
Hobson's  literary  instincts  or  had  cultivated 
the  graceful  style  of  Admiral  George  Dewey 
we  might  not  have  had  "The  Scarlet  Letter" 
or  the  "Mosses"  or  "The  Marble  Faun,"  but 
I\Ir.  Hawthorne  would  have  had  pie  to  dis- 
tribute all  over  Concord  and  money  where- 
with, as  the  plebians  have  it,  to  ignite  a  wet 
dog.  The  poor  man  lived  too  soon  or  was  a 
very  bad  judge  of  literature. — Chicago  Post. 
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Tin:  I'L'llITAXS. 

The  New  EiiglniKl  Society  of  ludianapullrt 
nneutly  belli  \\*  nuiiual  iiui'iliiK  At  the 
ImiKiuel  Mevernl  MiKH'oheH  were  uiiKle.  Among 
theM»  wtiM  «>iie  by  Mr.  Charles  Majors,  of 
Hh.-ll>yvme,  who  has  recently  sj.runK  Inio 
uonie  celehrlty  as  the  author  of  'Wheu 
Kni«htho.Kl  Was  hi  IMower."  In  his  speech 
he  went  out  i»f  his  way  to  characterize  the 
Puritans  as  I'harlsees.  which  was  not  In 
very  i;«»o<l  taste,  as  the  sp«ech  was  nd- 
ilr.  -.scl  to  a  socl.-ty  claiming'  «h-sc.-ni  from 
the  Puritans.  The  In«llanapolls  Journal  edi- 
torially replie.l  to  Mr.  Majors  In  as  neat  a 
pie...  of  Knu'llsh  wrUlnx  as  has  aiM»<are(l  in 
many  days.  Anmni;  other  thiims  the  Jour- 
nal said: 

•There  was  knl^:hthood  in  (lower  in  ("rom- 
W.-lls  time,  too,  luit  it  employed  itself  with 
mor.'  serious  malt.'rs  than  \:\\\\vi  dancing 
lessons  ami  keeping  clamlestine  api>oint- 
nj.nts  with  lovesick  vSvU  and  orpmizing 
nluht  expeditions  to  rescue  them  from  al>- 
Hurd  es.apad.'S.  The  knighthood  of  Crom- 
welTs  time  was  the  llow.'r  of  plain  living 
nnil  high  thinking,  and  it  gave  the  keynote 
to  Puritanism  by  devoting  Itself  earnestly 
nn.l  prayerfully  to  the  great  problems  of 
church  and  state  that  were  then  ripe  for 
solution.  *  The  Impress  thus  given  to  Purl- 
tanisnj  In  old  Kngland  was  per|.etuated  by 
Puritanism  in  New  Kngland,  ami  one  must 
tak.'  a  very  narrow  and  supcrliclal  view  of 
It  in  either  country  who  does  not  see,  be- 
neath the  surface  eccentricities  and  repel- 
lant  f.'atures.  the  heroic  tind  enduring  .pial- 
Itles  of  htMuan  character  that  make  men  and 
nations  great.  The  men  who  sat  In  the  Harc- 
iMines  Parliament  were  none  the  less  kidght- 
ly  lead.Ms  in  a  new  crusade  for  constitu- 
tional lib.'rty  be.ause  siune^of  them  bore 
Christian  names  whl''h  we  now  think  rldlc- 
tdo-.is.  The  cri-at  organizer  of  the  crusade, 
who  led  in  prayer  as  often  as  \w  did  In 
battle,  and  who  taught  his  soldiers  that  to 
W  eoo«l  lighters  they  must  have  the  fear  of 
<;..d  before  fhiMu.  the  commander  of  the 
Ironsiiles  an«l  the  foiinder  of  Ptirltanlsm. 
miiiht  have  been  called  Pralse-flod  Crom- 
well as  well  as  plain  Oliver,  btif  It  would 
not  have  detracted  anythinc  from  his  great- 
ness nor  from  the  character  of  the  religious 
cult  which  he  and  his  f.dlow-Puritans  made 
a  power  in  Kuirlatul  and  the  world.  The 
Puritans  who  came  to  New  F.ngland  had  the 


vices  of  fanaticism,  proscription  and  intol- 
erance, but  even  their  vices  lean  to  virtue's 
side.  Their  relighui  was  hard,  severe,  nar- 
row, exacting.  Intolerant,  but  It  made  them 
high  thinking  men  and  women  and  enabled 
them  to  establish  a  civilization  which  has 
b.-.-onie  the  light  of  the  w.ul.l  and  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  When  they  left  Kngland  they 
left  almost  everything  behin.l  except  Puri- 
t.inlsm.  They  left  established  instltuth.ns. 
laws  and  social  rt-stralnts  behiiul,  but  they 
brought  their  religion  along.  Condug  to  a 
new  country  where  there  was  neither  law 
nor  social  custom  to  enforce  morality,  they 
miuht  have  established  w|de-<ipen  towns  as 
the  forty  idners  did  In  CalifiU'nia,  or  made 
g.imbling  and  drinking  the  s<de  recreati«»ns. 
as  in  the  mining  towns  of  Colorado  to-<l;iy. 
They  might  have  Introduced  bull  lights  as 
th.'  Spaiii.-inls  diil,  wv  horse  racing  as  the 
..lily  settlers  in  Viruinia  did.  Happily  for 
the  country,  they  did  none  of  these  things. 
The  seeds  of  a  civilization  that  was  to  dom- 
inati»  the  continent.  ;in«l  perhaps  the  world, 
were  n.it  to  be  sown  by  such  metlmds  as 
these.  Th.'  w.u-lil  knows  pretty  well  how 
they  were  sown,  and  how.  with  a  good  deal 
of  religious  narrowness,  some  religious  per- 
secution and  .iccasional  political  blundering, 
Puritan  prayers  and  the  Puritan  conscience 
.•oiiiiiiu.Mlly  point.^d  the  way  to  progress  un- 
til the  end  crowned  the  work  and  a  free 
st:it.'  was  f<u-m«>d  which  was  destined  to  bo 
the  mother  of  many  other  free  States.  To 
the  Puritans  we  are  Indebted  for  the  town- 
ship system  and  government  by  town  meet- 
ing, which  is  thi'  cornerstone  of  our  whole 
political  sysicin.  The  muui<-i|fal  township 
w.as  an  ouitrrowih  of  the  IMirltan  religion 
and  the  town  meeting  of  the  meeting-house, 
whi.-h  originally  was  used  for  civil  as  well 
as  eccl.'siastlcal  purposes.  Thus  while  the 
.'uritans  establishiHl  a  complete  separation 
between  chur.Mi  and  state,  they  nevertheless 
brought  their  politics  under  the  .shadow  of 
the  ]inl|iit  ami  made  government  as  well  as 
religi.in  a  matter  of  conscience.  Thus  the 
f.mml.itions  <.f  the  Kopublic  were  laid  Iti 
jirayer.  .and  the  (lower  of  Puritanism  berame 
the  (lower  of  liberty." 

Tiic  largest  gold  coin  in  e>vistcncc  is  worth 
about  $.^15.  It  is  the  ingot  or  'loof"  of  An- 
naw.  and  it«  value  is  written  on  the  coin  with 
IiKlian    ink. 


The  Indtantan. 


TWO  BRIGHT  LITTLE  GIRLS. 

The  pupils  of  the  Indiana  public  schools 
will  (.'ompare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  system  of 
<Mlncation  is  based  upon  the  best  experience, 


Ni 


IF.  Ham 


ix\u\  annually  the  high  schools  graduate 
chis.sies  that  would  be  the  pride  of  any  State, 
and  the  district  schools  are  not  less  perfect 
so  tai-  as  they  go.  The  Indianian  takes 
pi-lde  in  giving  to  its  readers  the  pictures  of 


Henkip:tta  June  Cooper. 
two  of  the  bright  little  girls  of  the  Frank- 
fort schools.     At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'   Association     of     Clinton   county 
these  two  little  girls  recited  and  gave  evi- 


dence of  natural  talent  of  a  high  ordi-r.  as 
well  as  of  careful  training.  Henrietta  June 
Cooper,  aged  eleven,  and  Nellie  Ham,  aged 
eight,  are  both  pupils  of  the  First  Ward 
school  of  Frankfort,  C.  A.  McClure,  princi- 
pal. They  are  especially  talented  in  elocu- 
tionary work,  and  their  reputation  has  al- 
ready gone  out  beyond  the  limits  of  Frank- 
fort. Tlie  girls  belong  to  the  best  families 
of  their  city.  Mr.  A.  S.  Cooper,  father  of 
June,  is  manager  of  the  Empire  skirt  fac- 
tory, and  Charles  Ham,  father  of  Nellie,  is 
a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  citv. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  LAKETON. 

By  Orrill  Day. 

Laketon,  the  principal  village  of  Pleasant 
township,  is  situated  between  Eel  river  and 
Round  lake,  a  clear,  sparkling  sheet  of 
water.  Long  lake  is  situated  a  little  north 
of  the  town.  The  site  of  the  town  was 
surely  selected  because  of  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. The  town  was  laid  out  by  Hugh 
Hanua,  Isaac  Thomas,  and  Jacob  Cass,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  September,  1836.  Soon 
after  it  became  the  voting  place  of  the  town- 
ship. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  town's  his- 
tory, hunting  was  the  most  Important  en- 
joyment. Corn-husklngs,  wood-choppings, 
log-rollings,  apple-cuttings,  barn-raisings, 
and  parties  were  the  social  affairs.  A  man 
would  gather  his  corn,  then  he  would  an- 
nounce that  he  was  going  to  have  a  husking- 
bee.  Every  one  that  heard  of  it  considered 
hin^self  invited.  The  others  were  on  the 
same  plan,  only  the  people  waited  for  an  in- 
vitation. After  the  work  was  completed, 
the  young  people  indulged  in  dancing  and 
merry-making. 

The  people,  those  that  had  clothes  suffi- 
cient to  go,  attended  church  very  regularly. 
Traveling,  then,  was  mostly  on  horseback, 
sometimes  two  or  three  on  one  horse.  These 
times  are  called  "The  good  old  times."  At 
these  merry-makings,  drinking  intoxicating 
liquor  was  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  could 
hardly  have  been  compatible  with  good 
morality,  but  either  the  exposure  of  back- 
woods life  or  the  less  poisonous  quality  of 
the  article  consumed,  rendered  its  effects 
less  pernicious  than  at  the  present  time.  At 
a   M-edding,   liquor  was  the   center  of  good 
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chwr;  at  a  funeral,  the  Holat-e  of  luuurnliig 
frIoiitlM.  At  any  Kathi-rlUK  ItM  presence  was 
conMldereU  one  of  tlie  ludl«i>en«al>le  ri-<iul- 
MlteM  of  true  hoM|)itaU(y. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  Hettler  In  a  uelBhbor- 
h«j«nl  was  an  Item  of  Interest  to  every  one. 
Aft<-r  a  HfWionii'r  woulil  arrlvi-,  a  log  rnllin^ 
would  Ixj  Hure  to  follow.  This  was  louk«  d 
forward  to  l»y  the  ynuui;  in-ople  with  j:reat 
anxli'ty.  When  the  time  f«ir  the  nit-rry- 
niaklni;  arrlvi-*!.  a  qni-er  looking  ••row. I  it 
was  that  assmilded  ilit-ri'.  To  a  <row(l  of 
I  lie  young  folks  of  today  they  would  apl>ear 
very  strange,  for  somi'  still  wore  the  doer- 
skin  shirts  and  liin-kskln  niocrasins  of  the 
savaiji'.  others  were  dad  in  hoiuespuii 
llm-n.  Hals  varied  all  thf  \\:\\  from  the 
lioinernadi*  skidl-eaj)  of  ra«e.ion  or  wolf  skin 
to  the  roi-ke«l  hat  of  the  gramlfather.  But 
the  men  varhnl  still  more  widely  than  did 
their  dn-ss.  Tlu-re  were  the  old  frouilers- 
nian  who  h.id  siMMit  a  lifetime  in  the  wihler- 
n«-ss.  Itghliii'.;  Inill.iiis  and  wild  hea.sis;  the 
Yankei'S.  frt'sh  from  the  far  ilown  east;  the 
guakers.  from  ihi'  lainl  of  \Villi:im  I'enn; 
Oernums,  from  the  lalheilaiid;  I'at  and 
Mlehai'l.ri-om  tin-  "ould  r..niitlny."  were  also 
presi-nt.  Thfsi'  men  Wfif  iioi  only  iit-igli- 
htirs.  but  warm,  true  frirnds. 

I'ltrhlng  horseshoes  and  whi'<-ling  a 
wheelbarrow  jit  a  stake  were  games  jjrac- 
tli'»>d  about  is.'..*].  The  man  that  was  to 
whifl  the  wheelbarrow  was  bliiidfohh'd  and 
given  a  wheelbarrow  to  run  jit  a  slake.  If 
he  struik  the  slake  a  ]»ri/.e  was  aw;inled 
him.  Turkeys  were  mostly  the  prizes  given. 
IMtfhing  horseshoes  was  a  game  that  any 
numlM^r  miKht  take  part  in.  only  they  had 
to  play  partners.  oin-  at  either  en<l  of  the 
ground.  Till'  hi>rseshoes  were  pitehetl  as 
close  around  the  stake,  or  over  it  if  possible. 
Kaeh  throw  was  eounted  so  mueh. 

About  1S.VS  ji  Literary  and  Debjitiuir  So- 
rlefy  was  ortranized  under  the  leadership  of 
Ml.ss  I.ulu  Kiakde.  The  lirst  Uramatie  Club 
was  eondu<  ted  by  Mr.  Nelson  Hunter,  and 
play<d  "Ten  Mchts  in  a  Itar  Uoom."  The 
next  elub  was  nrganizeil  by  Mr.  .Tidin 
Thompson.  They  playe«l  "The  f'harenal 
Htirnor.  ■  In  IS'cj.  led  liy  Miss  (Georgia  Diin- 
ran.  "The  I»anger  Signal"  was  played.  The 
evening  of  February  r,,  ISIM.  Mr.  tlcorge 
Ogden  rondueto.I  "Tlarer  (;old."  In  1805. 
"Fon-e  of  Impulse"  and  "«Jyp.  the  Heiress" 
were  given.      Then    in    IstM?    "Rotanv     Rav" 


and  "Fuele  .lack,"  by  the  same  person,  were 
playiil,  which  ended  the  plays. 

Festivals,  singing  and  spelling  schouN 
were  tirsi  known  about  184i4-«;S.  Some  >>! 
the  Kinging  school  manters  of  Laketou  were 
Mr.  Hoyd  Stanley,  T.  Sowers,  A.  C.  IIu;; 
gins,  and  John  Shafer.  The  notes  then  in 
use  w«'n*  known  as  the  "liuekwheat"  note-. 
.Mr.  Nelson  Hunter  and  Mr.  10.  T.  lladiu 
taught  writing  in  I^ikctou  about  18ir>  •;*;. 

I'ArKKtric  sAViN<:s  <u*  <:i:i:at  mi:n. 

The  see.md  d.iy  of  July,  177(i,  will  be  tli.- 
most  memorable  epoeha  iu  the  history  of 
.Vmeriea.  .lohn  .\dams,  li-tter  to  his  wif-'. 
.July  .".,  177(5. 

The  Spartans  rlo  not  en<|uire  how  m.iii.\ 
the  enemy  are.  but  where  they  are.— Apis  II 

How  much  nobler  will  be  the  soveridgu" 
boast  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say  that   ' 
found  law  dear,  and  left  it  eheaj);  founil   . 
:i  sealed  book,  left  it  a  living  letter;  found 
it  tlie  p.alrimony  of  the  rich,  left  It  tne  in- 
heritance  of  the  poor;  found  It  the  two-edu'   ' 
sword   of   craft   and   oppression,    left   it    i! 
staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocen. .-. 
-Lord  Hrougham. 

Send  me  six  hundred  men  who  know  how 
to  die.— ('h:irles  Jean  Harbaroux. 

Ferish  our  memory,  but  let  France  be 
free.— Vergnlaud. 

They  planted  by  your  c.-ui'l  No.  your  op- 
lircssion  planted  them  in  .\merical— Isjiae 
I'.arre. 

No  place  is  weak  where  there  are  men 
callable  of  defending  it.— Chevalier  Bayard. 

A  man  who  fights  against  his  country 
deserves  pity  more  than  I.— Last  words  of 
rhev.alier  l'.:i^-ard. 

I'ity  nu'  not.  I  jim  happier  than  you;  for  I 
am  lighting  to  be  free  while  you  are  striving 
to  enslave  your  countrymen. — Francis  Ma- 
rion to  a  British  officer. 

Btit  while  we  endeavor  to  maintain  peace. 
I  certainly  should  be  the  last  to  forget  that 
if  i^eace  cannot  be  maintained  with  honor, 
it  is  no  longer  peace.— I>ord  Ilussell. 

Depeiul  upon  it,  that  the  lovers  of  free- 
dom will  be  free.— Edmund  Burke. 

I  know  no  North,  no  Sotith.  no  E^ast.  no 
West.— Henry  Clay. 

I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance  to  the  whole 
Union— a  subordinate  one  to  my  own  State. 
—Henry  Clay. 

I  was  born  an  .Vmerican.  I  live  an  Amert- 
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can,  and  shall  die  an  American.— Daniel 
Webster. 

I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American.— 
Patrick  Henry. 

Danger  is  sweet  for  Christ  and  my  coun- 
try.—Prince  De  Conde. 

Our  country!  in  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  right,  but 
•our  country,  right  or  wrong.— Commodore 
Decatur. 

I  hope  to  find  my  country  in  the  right. 
However,  I  will  stand  by  her  right  or 
wrong.— John  J.  Crittenden. 

Our  country,  whether  bounded  by  the  St. 
John  and  the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwise 
bounded  and  described,  and  be  the  measure- 
ments more  or  less,  still  our  country,  to  be 
cherished  in  all  our  hearts,  to  be  defended 
by  all  our  hands.— Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  hown  the 
American  flag,  snoot  him  on  the  spot.— John 
A.  Dix. 

I  only  regret  tha.  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country.— Nathan  Hale. 

I  am  your  King;  you  are  Frenchmen; 
there  are  the  enemy;  let  us  charge.— 
Henry  IV. 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.— Pat- 
rick Henry. 

Our  Federal  Union!  It  must  be  preserved. 
—Andrew  Jackson. 

I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight.— Paul  Jones. 

Don't  give  up  the  ship.— Captain  James 
Lawrence. 


Madame  Sarah  Grand  has  a  hard  time  in 
securing  literary  recognition.  In  a  recently 
published  chapter  of  her  autobiography  she 
says:  "I  suffered  terribly  from  want  of  en- 
couragement; it  was  a  black  time.  It  was 
thrown  back  for  years.  No  publisher  would 
take  my  work.  The  only  publisher  that  fore- 
saw success  was  Mr.  George  Allen,  at  Orp- 
ington. His  letter  gave  me  more  hope  and 
more  literary  life  than  any  other  I  received 
in  those  days.  They  were,  indeed,  dreary 
•days,  but  Mr.  Allen's  letter  shines  like  a  lamp 
with  an  ugly  shutter,  for  his  acceptance  of 
""Ideala"  was  dependent  on  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Ruskin.  I  felt  elated  that  the  decision 
should  rest  on  a  man  for  whose  work  I  had 
-a  passionate  admiration.  "But  Ruskin  did  not 
care  for  me,  and  refused  to  give  me  any 
chance  in  life.  "Ideala"  was  put  away  in  a 
drawer  and  left  there  for  years." 


ANOTHER  PRIZE  WINNER. 

In  the  October  number  The  Indianian 
printed  a  song,  entitled  "The  Indianian's 
Call,"  and  offered  a  prize  of  a  set  of  Smith's 
History  of  Indiana  to  the  pupil  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  who  would  give  the 
best  transposition  of  the  "Call"  in  prose.  A 
large  number  of  replies  were  received  and 
the  committee  has  awarded  the  prize  to 
James  O.  Dowry,  of  Chelsea,  Indiana.  The 
award  hung  betwen  Mr.  Dowry  and  Frank 
Anderson,  of  Blocher,  Scott  county.  In 
passing  upon  the  merits  of  the  replies  the 
committee  took  into  consideration  not  only 
the  grasp  of  the  idea  of  the  "Call"  by  the 
various  writers,  but  the  language  in  which 
they  gave  expression  to  their  idea,  and  to 
the  capitalization  and  punctuation.  Upon 
these  two  last  points  that  of  Mr.  Dowry 
much  excelled  that  of  Mr.  Anderson.  We 
give  below  the  successful  contestant's  paper: 
THE  INDIANIAN'S  CADD. 

Duty  calls  us  to  do  our  full  part  in  the 
work  of  advancing  the  interests  of  our  state 
and  nation,  and  bettering  the  condition  of 
man.  By  making  a  thorough  study  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  history  of  our  state, 
with  the  help  of  The  Indianian,  we  will  be 
better  fitted  for  citizenship,  and  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  great  work  that  lies  before  us. 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  Indiana 
will  have  completed  a  century  of  glorious 
existence  as  a  State.  Upon  the  younger  gen- 
eration will  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
success  of  the  State  Centennial.  It  is  for  our 
interest  to  make  the  celebration  excel  the 
great  World's  Fair,  by  a  wise  and  early 
preparation. 

Our  state  has  produced  men  who  have  be- 
come famous  in  literature,  science,  politics 
and  war,  and  whose  influence  has  been  great 
and  lasting  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
State;  but  they  are  fast  passing  away,  and 
from  among  the  young  people  of  to-day  will 
be  chosen  the  great  men  of  the  future.  Upon 
them  depend  the  work  of  bringing  Indiana 
to  the  front  and  making  it  the  Banner  State. 

It  should  be  our  object  to  make  the  next 
century  of  Indiana  better  and  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  past. 

JAMES  O  DOWRY. 


The   old   custom   of  watchmen   calling  the 
hour  at  night  is  still  retained  in  two  localities 
of  London,  namely.  New  Inn  and  Ely  Place. 
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WEIGHING  THE  WuKLD  . 

How  the  Astronomers  Calculate  the   Hci't  of 
This  Old  Globe. 

While  the  actual  •birth"  oi  the  earth  is  a 
•ubjcct  upon  which  scientists  ditTer,  placing 
it  further  back  than  any  of  the  religions  of  the 
world,  yet  the  fact  that  the  vcar's  "birthday" 
is  now  celebrated  upon  a  certain  date  consti- 
tutes an  interesting  time  upon  which  to  base 
computations. 

"How  much  will  the  earth  wiiyh  ui)on  its 
birthday?"  i^  a  question  asked  not  only  from 
a  scientific  standpoint  but  from  a  popular  one. 

On  being  a>ked  to  "weiRh"  an  article  the 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  a  pair  of  scales  upon 
which  the  object  is  piaceil  with  weights  oppo- 
site. When  the  scale  "balances"  the  weights 
are  read  and  then  the  result  is  known. 

But  when  the  (d>jecl  is  larger  than  any 
available  scales,  or  of  a  nature  that  it  can  not 
be  lifted  upon  a  scale,  then  the  task  becomes 
more  dithciilt.  How  are  you  going  to  weigh 
•onutliing  without  a  scale  and  without  the 
power  of  moving  the  object. 

Suppose  you  were  a^kcd  to  weigh  a  very 
large  hogslu.ad  of  water  upon  a  -JSpound 
pair  oi  scales,  rn  larger  than  needed  for  a 
baby's  weight.  What  would  you  do?  It  would 
seem  simple  to  you.  Vou  would  take  a  .^mall 
given  <|uamity  of  water  and  weigh  it.  Then, 
kiiowiPg  the  contents  of  the  l.og.shead.  you 
Would  multiply  your  small  weight  by  the 
«|ua,itity  in  the  hogshead,  and  this,  with  the 
added  weight  of  the  hogshead  itself  would 
give  you  the  weiyht  of  the  whole. 

So  in  weighing  the  earth.  Vou  know  that 
the  earth  is  made  of  sand.  Vou  would,  there- 
fore, weigh  a  certain  amount  of  santi  and 
would  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  the  <arth.  P.uf  here  you  would  have  trou- 
l)le.  If  th*-  <arth  were  of  sand  through  and 
through— a  solid  mass  of  sand-  your  compu- 
tation wi.uld  be  correct,  but  unfortunately 
for  your  figures,  it  is  composed  largely  of 
minerals  and  water.  There  arc  rocks,  ores  of 
all  kinds,  rlav  .'ind  the  lighter  sut»slances.  All 
these  have  their  own  weight.  Comp.irc  the 
relative  weight  of  a  handful  o(  sand  and  a 
hrndfu!  ot  iron  ore.  One  is  light;  the  other 
perhaps,  all  you  can  carry.  Wood,  water  and 
coal  arc  lighter  Mian  sand,  but  iron.  lead,  cop- 
per and  in  fact  all  mctaU  arc  heavier. 

Thr  ditVicultv  would  be  obviated  if  we  could 


obtain  a  cubic  yird  of  material,  combining  aw 
bvcragc  of  all  the  substances  oi  the  earth,  bm 
unforiimatcly,  this  is  not  obtainable,  thfrefon- 
we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  metliod- 

The  best  method  used  to-day  for  deternii!. 
iiig  tiie  weight  cjf  the  earth  is  the  Airy  meth<- 
>o    called    because     first     used    by    Prt»f.    .An  . 
whe'i    lie   was    the    tir>t    ct>iirt    astrononur    ■ 
England. 

'I  he  Airy  method  is  based  upon  the  priii. 
pie    liir.t    tlie   attraction   of   the   earth    at   ai.> 
point  below  the  surface  is  the  same  as  if  all 
tiuit   part  above  the  point  were  removed,  or. 
in  other  words,  as  if  the  world  were  that  mu.  !. 
smaller.     Th.c  difTerencc  in  the  earth's  attra 
tion  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a  pendulun 
as  the  rapi<Iity  with  which  the  latter  osciIlai< 
•lepend-i  ujion  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  ai 
tractive  force. 

The  greater  the  force  the  quicker  the  move- 
iiuiits  of  the  pendulum.  By  locating  two  pen- 
dulums of  the  same  length,  one  at  the  surface 
ol  tile  I  anil,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deej)  mine,  the  difference  in  the  time  rc- 
f|iiired  to  make  an  oscillation  will  show  the 
ditVereiue  in  the  attraction  of  gravity.  In 
that  way  the  atti  action  due  to  the  portion  of 
the  earth  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine  and 
that  due  to  the  shell  surrounding  it  can  be 
ascerinined. 

Then,  by  calculating  the  cubic  contents  of 
tlu-  shell,  and  its  density,  we  can  get  its 
weight,  and.  having  found  the  weight  of  the 
shell,  we  can  determine  the  weight  of  the  in- 
terior glolie,  and  thus  the  whole  earth.  This 
is  a  method  that  was  employed  about  forty 
vcars  ago.  though  in  a  crude  way. 

Tl-.e  method  of  obtaining  the  density  of  the 
r)Uler  shell  is  interesting,  but  too  lengthy  for 
discussion  here. 

The  result?  by  this  nutliod  show  that  the 
aver.'igc  weight  of  the  earth  is  about  six  and 
a  half  times  as  great  a«  that  of  water. 

.As  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  6j' ..  pounds 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  earth  would 
I'c  .1/5  pounds.  As  one  cubic  mile  contains 
l47.-?oo.ooo.or.o  cubic  feet,  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  mile  should  be  62.200.000.000.000.  The 
to'.il  volume  of  the  earth  is  about  259.800.000,- 
000  cubic  miles:  the  total  weight,  therefore, 
amounts  to  not  very  far  from  16.938.960.000,- 
000.000.000.000  pounds  or  8.469.480.000.000,- 
ooo.coo  net  tons. 

Tliese  fignres  look  vt-ry  large,  but  when  we        | 
consider  that  rhe  sun  weighs  .^=^2.280  times  as 
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much,  we  realize  that  they  are  only  compara- 
tively large. 

It  is  a  tact  that  astronomy  possesses  great 
attraction  for  the  majority  of  people  of  an 
inquiring  mind;  but  the  astronomer  descends 
from  his  mountain  of  esteem  and  stands  upon 
the  ordinary  level  when  he  explains  the  sim- 
ple laws  by  which  his  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble results  are  obtained. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  HAY. 

When  I  first  saw  Mr.  John  Hay  he  was 
sitting  at  his  editorial  desk  in  the  office  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  some  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  "Little  Breeches"  and  others 
•of  the  "Pike  County  Ballads"  were  his  chief 
title  to  fame,  for  his  life  of  Lincoln,  in  col- 
laboration with  Mr.  Nicolay,  had  not  been 
written.  When  I  saw  him  last  year  he  was 
in  the  American  legation  in  London  dispens- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  United  States  with 
his  usual  affability.  When  I  saw  him  the 
other  day  he  was  sitting  in  what  ranks  as 
the  most  important  chair  in  the  executive 
department  next  to  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States— in  the  chair  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Although  there  was  a  good 
pile  of  papers  on  his  desk  at  his  left  hand, 
lie  had  nevertheless  the  air  of  a  man  of  per- 
fect leisure.  Mr.  Hay  does  not  impress  one 
.as  a  striving  man  of  business.  You  are  im- 
pressed with  the  ease,  self-possession  and 
■cleliberation  of  the  literary  man.  The  transi- 
tion of  the  literary  man  to  the  diplomatist  is 
in  his  case  easily  made,  for  he  is  not  a  lit- 
erary recluse.  His  long  experience  in  jour- 
nalism, his  previous  experience  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  training  in  the  diplomatic  sei*v- 
ice  in  Spain  and  in  England  have  furnished 
a  broad  preparation  for  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  has  the  advantage,  too, 
of  wealth,  social  position  and  a  broad  cos- 
mopolitan experience.  Secretary  Hay  in  his 
■ease  of  manner,  social  facility  and  unaf- 
fected but  unmistakable  literary  air  reminds 
me  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Not  that  there 
are  not  strong  differences  between  them,  not 
that  Mr.  Hay  has  not  an  individuality  and  a 
flavor  of  his  own.  but,  so  far  as  men  can  be 
grouped  into  types.  :Mr.  Hay  will  be  grouped 
with  Lowell  and  ]\Iotley  rather  than  with 
Seward.  Evarts.  Fish.  Gresham  or  Sher- 
man. 

I  was  l)rought  into  otticial  relation  with  all 


these  Secretaries  of  State.  The  office  has 
bL'en  held  by  men  of  very  different  equip- 
ment. While  Mr.  Seward  held  the  portfolio, 
though  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  son  as 
Assistant  Secretary,  there  was  no  man  in 
the  department  who  did  more  work  than  he. 
His  type  of  mind  naturally  fitted  him  for 
diplomatic  methods  and  habits.  Wendell 
Phillips  compared  him  to  the  Damascus 
blade,  which  could  be  thrust  into  a  cork- 
screw scabbard.  His  mind  was  flexible  and 
well  tempered.  He  was  a  match  for  the 
most  skillful  adversary  in  diplomatic  fenc- 
ing. He  could  parry  and  postpone,  but  when 
he  took  up  a  case  and  determined  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  he  made  thorough  work  and 
left  no  aspect  of  it  unstudied.  What  he 
thought  of  expansion  was  shown  in  his  ac- 
quisition of  Alaska;  but  I  fear  it  would  give 
our  anti-imperialist  friends  the  nightmare 
to  dream,  as  Mr.  Seward  told  me  he  had 
dreamed,  of  a  federation  or  union  of  all  the 
North  and  South  American  republics  under 
our  flag. 

Mr.  Fish  was  very  different  from  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, but  also  a  hard  worker.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar,  and  his  personality 
was  a  strong  element  in  his  diplomatic  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Evarts  was  more  like  his  bosom 
friend,  Mr.  Seward.  He  was  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  with  a  mind  trained  and 
developed  in  grappling  with  the  greatest 
questions  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
greatest  crisis  of  our  national  history.  Mr. 
Gresham  was  of  another  type,  and  when  I 
saw  and  knew  him  he  impressed  me  as  a 
man  of  great  kindness,  but  as  dominated  by 
the  President  in  his  policy.  However  it  may 
have  been  in  Lincoln's  administration,  the 
international  relations  of  the  United  States 
under  Mr.  Johnson  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Gresham.  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  more  like  a  clerk  to 
President  Cleveland.  When  Mr.  Olney  took 
the  portfolio  there  was  another  strong  man 
in  the  chair.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
official  document,  signed  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Richard  Olney.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
signature  is  small  and  effeminate  and  Mr. 
Olney's  big  enough  to  be  read  across  the 
room.  From  the  modest,  unassuming,  lady- 
like handwriting  of  the  President  you  would 
think  he  was  a  clerk  to  his  Secretary.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  signature  so  falsely  repre- 
sents the  personality  of  a  writer.    Mr.  Cleve- 
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laud  anil  Mr.  (Jlmy  w.n-  IhjIIi  miiiju«  ukii. 
Th«y  WMuia  hav.-  »trihk  lire  if  th<-y  hml 
claiilMHl.  Mr.  Oliiey  had  a  lulnd  of  hit*  owu. 
II«'  kiK'W  what  h«-  \vauti-<l;  h«-  was  prumi't 
and  di-«ld«d  In  Jml^iii.  iit.  and  It  Is  quite  evi- 
dent from  lilH  Athinll.-  arlltit'  that  hlH  vk-ws 
on  th«'  d.-v.-h.piiii-ni  «.f  til.-  Inlt.d  Stat.s  as 
a  Kft-at  Ui«rlil  imw.T  an-  his  own  and  n..t 
thi>s«'  "f   his  foruHT  i-hh-r. 

With  th.'  adv.-nt  of  Mr.  SlH-rnian  tin-  Stat<' 
l>i«i»artni«'nt  st-run-d  a  man  nf  rffiifjid/.t-d 
ability  nnd  of  national  rani«-.  who.  If  li.-  had 
l»4^.n  .alh-il  to  this  ollli-.-  In  tin-  vip.r  «if  his 
nianh.HMl.  woidil  liav.-  Illh^l  it  with  lionor 
and  Mt».-...ss  In  any  .-xlp-n.-y.  .Mr.  Sh-nnan 
t<M>k  tli.«  plat-.-  at  a  tlni«'  wh.-n  tin-  stronu- 
.st  man  in  ih.-  fahlnt-t  should  have  htM-n 
In  tlir  Slat."  P.'parim.nt.  I!.-  was  i-ntithd 
t.i  th.'  r.-st  and  w.-ll  .arnnl  Iannis  of  his 
Innu'  an.l  lionorahh-  .ar.-.r.  11.-  did  n..t  con- 
.•.•al  th.-  fM.i  that  il  was  iiiipossil.lr  fi'r  him 
ti»  tak<-  ni'  iMTH.mally  the  c.xaitlnn  work  of 
this  otil.-.-  at  a  rriti.-al  time.  II.'  wisely  n- 
ll.-.l  iiiH.n  his  sulH.nlinal.-s.  .Iii<l«»'  l>ay  !.»•- 
.am.'  pra<t|.ally  and  .ifi.rw.ird  otli.ially  the 
S.-vr.tary  of  Stai.-.  .Now  Mr.  Hay  l.rin;rs 
vigor.  .-xiM-rh-nre.  wealth.  •j'-ni.iliiy.  a 
knowl.-.li:e  of  otlleial  rontin.-  an.)  a  tr.iiii.d 
«a|»aelty  for  tr.-atinu'  iniernational  <|iiestioiis. 

Washington  L.-tt.-r  in  The  Imh-penihiH 
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Spia\  low  II.  Iiid..  .Ian.  "J.  IMt.t. 
I'..  riM>  Indiaiilan  I  hav.-  P'e.-lv.sl  <npies 
«.f  vi.nr  Journal  and  am  w.ll  pl.-ased  with  it. 
and  l...|i.-v.-  thai  evi-ry  i.-aeh.'r  of  Indiana 
should  Im-  a  -.ul.-*.rilM-r  for  it.  I  lik.-  th.-  Ills 
tory  t/u.-stiMie*  \.-ry  imi.  li.  ri.-.is.-  >^eiid  it 
ah.'a.l  to  III.-.  iH:\  ll.l.i;  Wl  1 .1,1  .\  MS. 

f.\\  \»»  1  iH  »  \\  I  riini  r  \\- 

I'.n.w  n-i..Nvii.  Iiid..  .Ian.  I.  IVi.i. 
1..  111.-  Iiidi.'miaii  My  inteiiiinn  is  i..  ^'.i 
U|>  a  .lul.  for  Th.-  Indianian.  I  will  s.-iid  y.Mi 
th»'  nam.-s  I  ...II.-.  t  IM.as.-  ...ntinue  s.iid 
Inc  t..  m.-.  as  I  .an  n..t  afTor.l  t<.  I..-  without 
Th.'  In.li.iniaii  .1.  V-  r.WNK. 

C.unty  Supt..  .Ia<ks..n  Co. 


Pn-f  \V.  v.  \..  Sanders.  Superintendent 
nl  the  Conncrsvillc  .schools,  has  been  teaching 
(or  thirty  years,  and  says  that  he  wants  to 
teach  for  twenty  nmre.  and  thus  round  out  a 
clear  half  century  oi  educational  work.  Suc- 
ces<;  to  hitn. 


untiin. 
A.\  ttl.l.   riMi;  |.l   Kl.nN   I.\|»IA.\.V  SON.. 

Not  many  .Im-ls  have  In-eu  foufiht  un  In- 
. liana  soil,  hut  the  Nashville  Ainerlciui  gives 
the  foll.iwlni;  a<-.-ount  of  one  whieh  t.iok 
phut'   lifiy-one  years   ago: 

•'\  f.-w  miles  lu'l.iw  Vevjiy.  on  the  liuliana 
si. I.-  ..f  th.-  Ohio  river.  Is  the  s.eiie  of  one 
.>f  th«-  most  dramalle  duets  ever  fuiicht  in 
the  North.  .Vltlionch  the  duel  took  pla.-e 
n.-:iil\  lifty  y.-ars  api.  th.-re  are  several  peo- 
!i|.-  ill  that  s«-<-il..n  of  Switzerland  .-uunty 
who  distin.-ily  retneinlier  its  hi^rhly  driiniath- 
imi.h-nts.  It  was  f..u^'ht  between  the  note<l 
Southern  u'.-n.-nil.  H<l^er  Hanson,  and  Col. 
William  iMik.-.  who  die<l  about  thr.-*'  year* 
au.)  at  his  iDine,  In  Hanvllle,  Ky. 

'•The  two  <-ont.-stanis  for  supremaey  be- 
lon;.'e.l  to  the  most  promim-nt  families  of  the 
IMiii-  «:rass  Stat.-,  and  th.-ir  belli«eren<-y  w:u> 
th.'  subji-et  of  much  comment  at  the  time. 
Kaih  ha.l  their  frien.lly  eoiistitueney.  who 
siinii-l\  supporti-.l  th.'  h..nor  of  eaeh  nentle- 
iii.iii.  iMik.-  .halh-n^ed  Hanson  over  an  a>- 
p.-rshtii  tin-  latter  was  alle;;ed  to  have  made 
re^'ardln^'  iMik.-s  ehara<t«'r  in  the  pr.si-nm- 
nf  .Miss  Hickman,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Han- 
<><\\.  Ilans.iu  was  a  brilliant,  dashinp  younj: 
l.lluw.  an.l  was  in  love  with  his  .-ouslo. 
Il.-r  li.iiul  had  aln-ady  been  sou>;ht  in  mar- 
riaL'«-  I'v  yoniijr  Imk.-.  .-in. I.  it  was  1.  arned 
l>y  Hans.. II.  •iiL'ai.'cd  lo  bi-  married,  liion 
Hansons  a<  <iiiisiti..n  of  this  knowl<'d},'e  he 
liad  an  iiit.rx  iew  with  his  cousin,  in  which 
ill-  \is.-.l  soiin-  stidiij:  l;inj:ua;re  which  wa-s 
iiisnliiiit:  to  Imk.-.  Colon. -1  iMike  was  told 
of  ilii-  o.riin  i-iicc.  and  iinm.-diat«'ly  s<'nt  a 
.li.ill.-n;:.-  to  Hanson  to  s.iuare  him>elf  by 
.•ipoloL'i/iiii:  or  :ii  so  ni.-iny  paces  with  pis- 
tols. Hanson  .hos.-  ilie  l.-iti.-r.  and  sun- 
•_'.-st<-d  the  i>!a.«-  and  lli.'  kind  of  weapon.* 
to  Im-  tisc.l. 

".Milioiiizli  yoiiii;:  in  yi'.-irs.  they  w.-te 
lia.kcd  l.y  many  fri.mls.  Hanson  was  al- 
n-ady a  in.-inber  of  the  State  Legislature- 
from  I'ayette  c.mnty.  while  iMike  had  just 
r.-inrn.-d  fnnn  lli.-  M<-xi<;in  war.  where  hi- 
h;nl  Willi  hoii.iis  in  th.-  cans.-  of  the  United 
Sl:it.'s. 

"iMik.-  .liose  for  his  s.coDd  .lames  .lack- 
.xon.  the  noted  race  hor>!.*  .nvner,  whose  wife 
was  a  c.insin  to  I>uk«».  Lafayette  Dunlop, 
th.-n  a  nn-mber  of  th«»  Legislatuir  from 
«;irard  county,  was  chos<-n  to  rejtresent  Hau- 
t*on.     At  minri»*  on  tht»  morning  t>f  .Tanuary 


The  Indtanian. 


17,  1848.  was  desiguuted  as  the  time,  at  a 
convenient  place  across  the  river  from  Car- 
rolton.  Dulce  repaired  to  his  father's  home 
in  Scott  county,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
his  friends,  he  tired  one  hundred  shots,  con- 
vincing them  of  his  marlcsmanship.  lie  had 
never  used  a  duelling  pistol,  but  he  rapidly 
acquired  skill  Avlth  the  practice  he  had  while 
in  the  war.  Hanson  was  always  considered 
an  expert  with  the  pistol,  and  constantly 
practiced  several  days  with  his  second  near 
Franlcfort. 

"The  pistols  used  by  each  had  already  a 
history,   as   they   had   been   used   in   former 
public  encounters.     Dulce's  pistol  was  used 
by  Clay  in  his  duel  with  John  Randolph,  of 
Koanoke,  and  also  by  .Tames  Jackson  in  a 
historical   tight.      Hanson's   pistol   belonged  * 
to  Andrew  Jackson,  and  was  several  times 
used  by  him.     On  January  IG  the  Hanson 
and  Duke  parties  left  Frankfort  on  the  same 
boat    for    Carrolton,    down    the    Kentucky 
river.     Quite  a  croAvd  witnessed  the  depart- 
ure of  the  boat,  but  were  ignorant  as  to  the 
place  where  the  duel  was  to  be  fought.    That 
night  was  spent  in  Carrolton  awaiting  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day.    The  two  pgirties 
arose  early,  and  a  speedy  preparation  was 
begun  amid  little  excitement.    Dulce  wrote  a 
brief  letter  to  his  fiancee.  Miss  Hickman,  and 
at  daylight  the  two  parties  rowed  across  the 
river.     A  level  strip  of  ground  was  selected 
and  100  paces  stepped  off.     The  principals 
took   their  positions   and   were  given   their 
weapons,  witnessed  by  their  anxious  friends. 
Dunlop  gave  the  word  to  get  ready  to  fire. 
Both  shots  ran  wide  of  their  mark.     Duke 
aiming  too  high,  while  his  antagonist's  ball 
struck   the  ground  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
Duke.    Jackson  gave  the  second  signal  after 
an  interval  of  ten  minutes.     Hanson's  ball 
glazed  Duke's  ear,  but  drew  no  blood,  while 
the  ball  from  Duke's  pistol  went  wide  of  the 
marlv.    Another  interval  of  live  minutes  was 
given.    Their  aim  was  steadier.     Duke  made 
a  flesh  wound  in  Hanson's  left  arm,  and  his 
own  sleeve  was  pierced  by  Hanson's  ball. 
Each   time   the   pistols    were    loaded    they 
changed  positions,   and  Avere  now  asked  if 
they  were  satistied.     A  negative  reply  came 
from  both.     Hanson's  brother  Richard,  who 
had  thus  far  witnessed  the  scene,  left,  going 
toward   the  river  with  his   hands   over  his 
ears.     Dunlop  won  the  word  on  the  fourth 
round,   and.   being  a   little  excited,   counted 


more  rapidly  than  before.  Hanson  fell  for- 
ward, dropping  his  pistol  to  the  ground, 
while  his  antagonist  stood  unharmed.  Han- 
son's right  thigh  had  been  pierced  by  a  ball. 
"The  friends  now  fully  appreciated  the 
terrible  spectacle  and  stood  dumbfounded  for 
a  few  minutes.  After  an  interval  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  Duke  and  his  comrades 
recrossed  to  tlie  Kentucky  shore,  going  tO' 
Louisville,  thence  to  his  father's  home.  Han- 
son was  removed  to  the  residence  of  Major 
Butler  and  remained  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Blanton  until  moved  to  Lexington.  He  re- 
covered after  many  weelcs  of  confinement,, 
but  was  lamed  for  life.  He  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  developed  into  one  of  the- 
most  influential  lawyers  in  the  State, 

"Ten  days  after  the  duel  was  fought  Duke 
was  married  to  the  beautiful  Caroline  Hick- 
man, over  whom  the  duel  occurred,  and  set- 
tled down  to  a  quiet  life  in  Scott  county. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  Duke 
joined  General  Morgan's  staff  and  Hanson 
took  up  the  cause  under  the  leadership  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Hanson  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  brigadier-general 
at  Knoxville,  and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction: 
in  the  Southern  cause.  A  subscription  was- 
raised  with  which  to  purchase  Hanson  a  val- 
uable horse,  to  which  Duke  liberally  re- 
sponded. A  friendship  afterward  arose  be- 
tweeii  the  men,  existing  as  long  as  Hanson 
lived.  He  was  mortally  Avounded  in  the 
famous  charge  led  by  Breckinridge  at  Stone 
river. 

"Duke  lived  for  many  years  near  Dan- 
ville, but  moved  into  Danville  a  few  years- 
before  his  death.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  he  married  Miss  Ella  Duerson,  a  beau- 
tiful and  talented  lady  of  Louisville,  who- 
preceded  Duke  to  the  grave  several  years." 


"People  of  Our  Neighborhood,"  Miss  Mary 
E.  Wilkins'p  new  book,  is  said  to  have  gone 
into  its  fifteenth  thousand,  and  Mr.  Kipling's 
"Day's  Work"  is  approaching  its  twenty- 
ninth  thousand  in  this  country. 


Our  efforts  to  create  a  pride  in  our  great 
State  and  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  the 
study  of  her  history,  local  and  general,  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  all  the  people  and 
winning  golden  opinions  from  educators  and! 
from  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  great  work  and 
we  want  the  help  of  everybody. 


The   Indtantan. 


nuAith  or  i;i>i;cATiON  or  hknuy 

COL'NTY. 

The  Board  uf  Educntlou  of  Heury  cuuuty 
\*  protjrL'MMlvf  aud  up  to  date  In  Its  work. 
All  i'X<«-|»t  two  tuwuHhlp.H  of  the  thirteen  are 
provided  with  a  hl^jh  school,  and  the  two 
towuMhli».s  pay  hlKh  school  tuition  to  the 
oeari'St  hljjh  schiml  for  their  common  Bchool 
graduates.  Most  of  tln'  Trustees  regularly 
vl«lt  their  s«-h<M)ls  and  constantly  attend 
their  township  Institutes,  thus  keeping'  In 
r|os«'   foii.li    with   the  sihool    work,  and   are 


cImsi-^I  am!  barricaded  the  doors,  linst  briug- 
iuK  In  their  bl>j  dog  as  a  protector. 

While  anxiously  awaiting  their  father'-s  rtJ- 
turn,  tlurlii),'  the  latter  part  of  the  evening, 
they  were  horrltietl  to  discover,  on  looking 
through  an  opening  In  the  dlrec-tlon  he  would 
come,  three  Indians  skulking  around  the 
house,  who.  on  trying  to  open  the  door,  and 
llndlng  It  fastened,  threateue<!  to  break  It 
down  If  not  openetl  to  them.  They  no  doubt 
had  dlscovoriHl  that  the  children  were  alone. 
Aftt-r  trying  in  vain  to  force  an  entrance, 
two  ..f  tli.'ui  cllmbwl  upon  the  roof,  and  at- 


nblo  to  know  and  secure  good  teachers.  The 
Iwiard  favors  tlie  consolidation  of  schools, 
and  some  of  its  mcml)ers  are  extensively  ex- 
perimenting on  this  line.  It  has  de<'lared  In 
favor  of  n  minimum  term  of  a  six  months" 
school  In  the  country,  and  a  number  of  the 
■townships  now  have  .t   seven   months'  ti-rm. 


\N  i;.\i:t.y  in<ii»i;.\i- 


.\  settler  whollvedapart  from  his  neighbors, 
having  occ;islon  to  so  to  mill.  son)e  ten  miles 
aw.iy.  \\',\^  conipelled  to  leave  his  little  f.-iiii 
lly.  which  coiisiste.l  of  three  children,  the 
ohlest  a  girl  in  her  fourteenth  ye.nr.  the  next 
a  boy  of  nine  ye.nrs.  the  other  a  girl  of  six 
years.  Tlnir  mother  had  «lied  but  a  short 
time  before.  The  father,  not  n'turning  by 
nightfall,  as  i„>  e\iM>ct.-d  to  .lo.  the  children, 
with  that  for.'thouclit  cliaracteristic  of  the 
*\Trly  pioneers,  after  doimr  \tp  their  cliorvs. 


tciuptfd  to  descend  the  chimney.  There  was 
.•I  moih-rate  tire  burning  at  the  time,  and, 
Willi  much  presence  of  mind,  the  children 
hurriedly  emptie«l  the  contents  of  a  large 
fcither  be<l  upon  the  tire.  One  of  the  .sav- 
:ii:.s  c;ime  tumbling  down  the  chimney,  suf- 
fM(;ii<'il.  landing  in  the  lire,  where  he  smin 
fxpired.  The  other  one.  after  a  desperate 
struggle  to  gain  tlie  chimney  top.  dropped  to 
the  tire,  ami  in  his  struggles,  rolled  out  upon 
the  iloor.  where  the  ferocious  dog  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  holding  on  until  he  was  dead. 
The  third  Indian  must  have  lied.  Soon  there- 
after tlie  little  heroes  were  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  iheir  father. 


Speaking  of  international  copyriglit.  they 
want  none  of  it  in  Holland.  The  Nether- 
lands Booksellers'  Union  recently  voted,  8l 
to  40.  to  take  no  steps  towards  adhering  to 
the  Berne  convention.  There  were  famous 
Dutch  pirates  of  old. 
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FKENCH  DOMINATION   IN   LOUISIANA. 

When  the  French  controlled  a  great  part 
of  this  continent  the  jurisdiction  of  Louisi- 
ana extended  over  one-half  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Indiana,  therefore  anything  of 
the  earlj'  history  of  the  French  settlements 
is  of  interest  to  Indiana  students  of  history. 
From  a  recent  article  by  Charles  M.  Hanvey, 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

"As  soon  as  the  Avorli  of  establishing  his 
colony  at  Biloxi  Bay  was  fairly  begun  on 
May  1,  1G99,  Iberville  sailed  for  France, 
but  was  bade  again  on  December  7.  In 
his  absence  two  things  occurred  which 
gave  him  serious  concern.  Bienville,  on 
an  exploring  expedition  shortly  after  Iber- 
ville's departure  for  France,  heard,  while 
in  the  country  of  the  Colipasses  Indians, 
north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  that  these 
Indians  had  just  been  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Chickasaws,  led  by  two  Englishmen. 
This  warned  Bienville  that  his  country's 
old  rival  Avas  making  incursions  into  the 
Mississippi  valley,*  and  that  French  domi- 
nance was  imperiled. 

"Soon  afterward,  on  September  IG,  while 
in  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  below 
wiiere  New  Orleans  now  stands,  Bienville 
met  a  British  frigate  carrying  twelve  guns 
sailing  up  the  river,  whose  commander  in- 
tended to  seize  the  country.  But  the 
Frenchman  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
told  the  English  captain  that  France  had 
taken  possession  of  the  river  and  the  ad- 
joining region;  that  several  colonies  had 
been  established  in  it,  and  that  that  coun- 
try was  ready  and  able  to  defend  it.  The 
Britisher  went  back  without  further  par- 
leying, and  the  Mississippi  at  that  point, 
where  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  east,  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  English  Turn. 

"Learning  thus  from  Bienville  that  the 
French  were  menaced  from  land  and  sea, 
Iberville  started  up  the  river  with  Bienville 
and  a  few  soldiers  on  January  17,  1700,  and 
built  a  fort  on  the  first  solid  ground  he  saw, 
which  was  about  fifty-four  miles  from  the 
river's  mouth.  ^Mounting  some  cannon  at 
this  point,  the  river  was  thus  closed  to  their 
British  and  Spauish  rivals. 

"While  on  this  expedition  the  two  French 
leaders  saw  a  canoe  and  eight  men  sailing 
down  the  river,  the  commander  of  which 
was  the  most  famous  explorer  and  Indian 


fighter  then  living  among  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  America.  This  was  Henry  de  Tonty, 
La  Salle's  old  and  faithful  friend,  the  cele- 
brated "Iron  Hand."  Hearing  that  a  French 
colony  had  been  established  at  the  Missis- 
sippi's mouth,  he  had  sailed  down  to  learn 
whether  the  report  was  true,  and,  being  sat- 
isfied on  tliis  point,  he  returned  to  his  old 
frinds,  the  Illinois  Indians.  This  is  the  last 
important  glimpse  wliich  history  gives  of 
Tonty.     He  died  in  Mobile  four  years  later. 

"Iberville  was  wise  in  taking  precautions^ 
against  the  incursions  of  the  English.  When 
Bienville,  on  that  September  day  in  1690, 
met  the  British  frigate  coming  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  contest  for  supremacy  in  the 
New  World  between  France  and  England,, 
which  ended  sixty-four  years  later  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  American, 
continent,  had  begun.  Iberville's  colouy  at 
Biloxi  was  a  failure,  and  he  removed  part 
of  the  settlement  to  Mobile  in  1702.  A  third 
settlement  was  made  on  Dauphin  Island. 

"While  the  French  were  engaged  in  getting 
a  foothold  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
a  war  began  which  was  to  delay  their  work. 
Amoljg  the  American  colonists  of  England 
this  was  called  Queen  Anne's  was,  Anne  go- 
ing to  the  throne  about  the  time  the  conflict 
began.  In  Europe,  where  it  started,  it  was 
called  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

"The  war  between  France  and  England  in 
Europe  put  their  American  colonists  in  con- 
flict. Iberville  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
early  actions  of  the  war,  and  in  his  sea  fights 
repeated  some  of  his  successes  of  the  King 
William  struggle  of  1GS9-97,  but  his  service 
in  it  was  short.  He  died  of  fever  in  Havana 
in  1704,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war. 

"As  in  the  earlier  conflict,  almost  all  the 
fighting  was  done  in  New  England  and  New 
York.  Deerfield,  Mass.,  was  sacked  in  1704, 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  massacred.  Hav- 
erhill, in  the  same  State,  met  the  same  fate 
in  1708.  Bienville,  in  1707,  relieved  Pensa- 
cola,  which  was  besieged  by  the  English  and 
Indians.  The  allied  French  and  Spaniards 
attacked  Charleston,  but  were  repulsed.  An 
English  expedition  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
capture  Quebec.  The  English  and  their  col- 
onists, in  1710,  as  in  the  former  war,  cap- 
tured Port  Royal,  but  this  time  it  was  re- 
tained. The  war  was  ended  in  1713,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  adjustment  the  English  were 
awarded  not  only  Port     Royal,   but  all  of 


m 


'I  he   hid  I  an  tan. 


AcadUi.  Turt  llo>«l  wa*  .all.-d  Aiiuui*.'li« 
tiy  the  KnglUh.  In  liouor  of  guifU  Amu-. 
A<-ailla'M  uaiuf  wan  «Uai»K«<l  t'»  N«>vn  Seutla. 
Th.-*e  iuiin«-«  Imvi-  U-*w  iH.rii.-  »v»-r  hIiuc. 
llrUliiti  claim  to  .SV-wfuuntUaiul  am!  llutl- 
•oii'M  Hay  ami  the  i*urruuudli>K  roimlry  was 
aljMj  .ou.-.-.l.d  by  th.'  rr.n<li. 

•*N.«w  <»rl«-aii>i  \va«  inadf  tli«'  tapltiil  of 
I^>uUlaua  111  ITjn.  and  In  lh<-  huuk'  yiur  the 
provlnri',  whlrh  Imd  alonj,'  u.  ihln  tliu»-  bti'n 
•uLJ.-'l  to  the  JurlH4ll.tlon  of  N.-w  Innuf. 
«.r  Tanaila.  wan  dlvld.d  Into  nln«-  .IlMtrlcts 
or  parUh.-fi.  for  rlvll  and  military  piirpoHi'S. 
c«ih  of  which  wax  to  In-  Kov.rn«-d  l»y  a  c«im- 
inandant  and  JiKltff.  The  namcH  of  these 
4|hUlot»ii  were:  Alalmm.  Mobile.  Hlloxl. 
New  orlcann.  Natch.-/...  Yazoo.  Illinois  and 
W.ilMith.  ArWaniiaH.  .\at.hltiM|u"«.  HIenville 
wnt  (lovi-rnor  and  t'oinmandanl  <;encnil  of 
I.i.iil».lana.  «  harli-volx.  the  JeHult  nn.l  his- 
torian. whi»  |>a««s«il  through  the  rrovlnce  of 
I^Mil^lana.  clve«  ihln  plcinre  of  N.-w  UrI.ans 
an  It  e\ltti-<l  In  IT'Jl: 

"  The  iiiott  Just  hha  I  c.in  jjlve  you  Is  to 
tmaclne  •_•»■•  persons  who  liave  In^en  sent  to 
Itulld  a  «lty.  and  who  an*  encampe<l  on  Its 
l»ankn.  ThU  city  Is  the  llrst  which  one  of 
the  greatest  rivers  In  the  world  lias  s«>en  rise 
4»n  lti»  Ix.nlers.  It  Is  composed  of  Khi  l>ar- 
rn>k«».  placed  without  nnich  order,  a  l.-irRe 
(it4.rehous4«  built  of  woo<l.  two  or  three 
liou.tes  whit  h  would  not  ailorn  a  poor  village 
In  I'rnnie.  and  part  of  a  wrei«-hed  barrack 
whl<h  th«-y  have  Imm-u  wllllnn  to  lend  the 
l...ril  for  Ills  servlc*..  and  of  which  He  harl 
ncarcely  taken  i»ossession  when  lb-  w;is 
thnmt  out  ami  nmde  to  lake  shfliir  uiid.r  a 
tent* 

"In  the  nine  y.-ars  d  T'J-'l  .''.'J  wlii«h  Inter- 
vened lH>twe«'n  the  erection  of  I.oulslan.'i  Into 
nn  lnd«'jx'nib*nt  pmvlnce.  with  New  Orleans 
a^  It*  capital,  ami  thi-  surrender  of  Its  char- 
ter by  John  I^iws  i>ld  foiupany  of  the  West, 
tl>e  lidtabltantM  nf  I.<iwer  I.oulsiana  had  sev- 
rrnl  wars  with  the  Natchez  and  other  Indian 
trlb»>«i.  anil  many  new  posts  and  Sfltlenients 
were  o<itabll»hed.  Parties  of  the  Natrhez.  on 
account  of  ft  quarrel  lM«tween  an  Inrlian  and 
n  soldl'-r  at  I'ort  Hosalie.  munlennl  some 
whites  on  St.  Catharine's  Creek  In  172.1  and 
carrl'Hl  off  hor9«<s.  cattle,  hogs  and  grain,  de- 
stroying other  pro{>erty.  This  was  of  his- 
toric lnu>»^rtancr  from  the  fact  that  It  was 
Ihe   fir?it   serious   outbreak   of   the   Natchez. 


That  irllH*.  peaceably  inclined  till  then,  was 
farther  advanced  toward  civilization  than 
any  other  Indian  tribe  in  any  part  of  what  is 
now  the  .Southern  States. 

•HIenville,  however,  wreaked  a  terrible  re- 
venge. Shortly  afterward,  also  In  1723.  after 
a  piiice  had  Ihimi  entered  Into  between  the 
Trench  oilicers  In  the  Natchez  country  and 
the  Indians,  which  had  been  nitllied  by  Bien- 
ville, the  latter  secretly  w.-nt  to  Tort  Rosalie 
with  alMUit  7(HJ  nien.  sufldenly  attacked  the 
unsuspectlnj;  Indians,  and  many  Indians 
were  massacred  and  their  villages  burned. 
Hut  r.lenville's  vengeance  was  not  yet  com- 
plete. He  grante<l  peace  on  condition  that  a 
<-i'i  tain  obiu).\lotis  chief,  or  "sun."'  were  sur- 
rendere<l  to  him.  The  "sun"  dellveretl  him 
self  up  in  order  to  ajipease  the  wrath  of  tlie 
rreui-h  ci.iiini:ind<T.  and  he  was  immediately 
executed. 

".Vfter  this  oiitrage  p«'ace  was  no  longer 
Iiossible  betw»'en  the  Natchez  and  the 
I'rench.  Hut  the  storm  did  not  break  uiit-! 
17*Jlt.  It  was  pre<ipitated  then  by  the  <!• 
jiotic  course  of  ("ljo|iart.  the  commander  •  : 
Fort  Uosalie.  who  wanted  the  site  of  one  of 
the  Natchez  villages  for  a  plantation  for 
himself,  on  November  28.  1729,  the  chief 
or  "great  sun"  of  the  Natchez,  with  a  num- 
ber of  w.irrlors,  carrying  their  weapons  con- 
cealeil,  entered  Fort  Rosalie,  ostensibly  to 
barter  corn  and  poultry  for  i>owder  and 
lead,  and  at  a  signal  they  nnirdere<l  the  un- 
suspecting garrison  of  twenty  or  thirty  men. 
SimultJiiieoiisly  the  rest  of  the  tribe  fell  upon 
;ill  the  settlements  In  tlie  vicinity  and  mas- 
s;icre<l  all  the  men  except  two  soldiers,  who 
were  jibsent  in  the  woods  at  the  time,  and 
who  thus  escaped  down  the  liver  to  New 
(•rleans.  Among  the  killed  was  Chopart,  who 
hacl  been  the  Inciting  cause  of  the  massacre. 
The  colonists  on  the  Ya/.oo  and  Wa-shlta 
shared  the  same  fate.  Over  2f»0  men.  some 
women  aiul  a  few  negroes,  lost  their  lives 
on  that  terrible  day.  Ninety-two  women, 
l."i  children  and  most  of  tlie  idacks  were 
taken  jirisoners.  To  the  prisoners  their  cap- 
tivity was  only  a  change  o/  masters,  as  they 
were  held  In  slavery  by  the  Indians.  All 
the  houses  In  these  colr.nlos  wore  reduced  to 
ashes. 

"rerier  at  this  time  was  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana, superseding  Bienville  in  172G,  who, 
on  charges  of  dishonesty,  was  removed  In 
that  rear,  but  was  reinstated  in  17.3.3.     Con- 
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fiternation  seized  all  of  Lower  Louisiana  at 
.the  massacres  of  1729,  but  Perier  immediate- 
ly sent  Le  Sueuer  against  the  Natchez.  Le 
Sueuer  raised  a  force  of  600  Choctaws  and 
attacked  the  Natchez  on  January  27,  1730, 
destroying  some  of  their  villages,  killing 
large  numbers  of  their  warriors,  and  recov- 
■ering  many  captives  and  slaves.  In  these 
wars  the  Choctaws,  who  occupied  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Alabama,  usually  aided  the 
French,  while  the  Chickasaws,  who  were 
for  a  long  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
English,  and  whose  villages  were  in  what  is 
now  the  western  part  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  with  the  Yazoos,  who  were  a  little 
farther  down  the  Mississippi,  joined  the 
Natchez,  who  occupied  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  that 
name. 

"The  Chevalier  Lubois,  with  1,400  men, 
including  Indians,  besieged  the  Natchez  fort 
■on  February  13,  1730,  but  the  Natchez,  get- 
ting an  armistice  for  ten  days  on  condition 
that  they  would  surrender  200  captives  they 
were  holding,  escaped  from  their  fort  on  the 
night  of  February  25,  leaving  the  captives 
Obehind.  The  Natchez  scattered  after  this,  and 
were  never  again  an  independent  nation.  A 
large  band  of  them,  however,  foi'tifled  them- 
selves on  Black  lliver,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Little  River  and  the  Washita.  On 
January  25,  1732,  the  fort  was  captured  by 
the  French,  but  in  the  night,  during  a  fierce 
■storm,  many  of  the  Indians  escaped  from  the 
fort.  Some  of  these  were  captured  in  the 
forest  by  the  whites'  Indian  allies.  The  cap- 
tives, number  427,  including  the  great  sun, 
•or  head  chief,  and  a  number  of  the  principal 
war  leaders  of  the  tribes,  were  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  Natchez 
■figured  in  one  more  episode.  A  few  of  the 
Temndnt  of  the  tribe,  burning  to  avenge  their 
■disasters,  accompanied  by  bands  of  Yazoos 
and  Coroas,  attacked  the  settlements  and 
fort  at  Natchitoches,  on  the  Ked  River,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1732.  St.  Denys,  the  com- 
mandant in  that  district,  repulsed  and  de- 
■stroyed  nearly  all  of  them,  and  the  histoiy  of 
the  once  powerful  Natchez  tribe  was  then 
brought  to  an  end. 

"Bienville,  during  his  last  service  (1734-43) 
■Sit  the  head  of  affairs  in  Louisiana,  made 
two  expeditious  against  the  Indians,  both 
of  Avhich  were  unsuccessful.  Finding  that 
ithe  CJiielcasaws.  wlio  Avene  at  this  time  the 


most  formidable  of  the  foes  .  -  the  French, 
as  they  had  been  of  the  Spanish  of  De  Soto'S 
days,  were  endangering  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  cutting  oft"  communication 
between  the  Illinois  country  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  he  planned 
an  attack  on  them  in  1736,  at  their  strong- 
hold near  the  headwaters  of  the  Talahatchee, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  present  State  of 
Mississippi.  D'Artaguette,  a  gallant  young 
oflScer,  son  of  the  Chevalier  d'Artaguette, 
was  to  march  with  all  his  available  force 
from  Fort  Chartres,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  present  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  and,  pick- 
ing up  all  the  men  who  could  be  spared  along 
the  Wabash  settlements,  he  was  to  reach  the 
specified  point  between  the  sourecs  of  the 
Yazoo  and  the  Tombigbee,  in  northern  Ala- 
bama, on  or  around  May  10,  1736.  Bienville, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  to  meet 
him  at  that  point. 

"The  junction  was  not  made,  although 
d'Ai'taguette  was  near  the  appointed  place 
at  the  stipulated  time.  Delays  had  prevented 
Bienville  from  reaching  the  rendezvous. 
Each  division  of  the  French  attacked  strong- 
ly fortified  villages  of  the  Choctaws,  over 
some  of  which  the  British  fiag  floated,  at 
different  times,  and  each  was  repulsed.  The 
attack  was  precipitated  in  each  case  by  the 
impatience  of  the  Indian  allies.  That  by 
d'Artaguette's  force  was  made  on  May  20, 
and  Bienville's  on  May  26.  D'Artaguette, 
wounded,  was  left  on  the  field,  with  Vin- 
cennes,  the  second  in  command,  and  Senat, 
a  Jesuit  priest,  Avho  refused  to  abandon  their 
leader.  These  and  other  French  prisoners 
were  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Chickasaws. 
The  Chickasaws  in  these  battles  rei)eated 
some  of  the  deeds  of  daring  which  their  an- 
cestors displayed  in  their  attacks  on  the 
mail-clad  warriors  of  De  Soto  two  centuries 
earlier. 

"Bienville,  deeply  humiliated  at  his  failure, 
i-eturned  to  New  Orleans  with  the  remnant 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  ai'my  which 
had  ever  been  gathered  in  Louisiana  along 
to  that  time.  He  learned,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, of  the  fate  of  d'Artaguette,  Vincennes 
and  their  companions,  and  vne  crushing  de- 
feat of  the  army  from  the  Illinois  country. 
The  British  in  Georgia,  which  settlement 
had  been  started  in  1732  by  Oglethorpe, 
learned  by  Chickasaw  runners  of  the  disas- 
trous defeat  of  the  French  almost  as  soon 
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a*    \X    wa*    ht-arU   of    in    N.w    url.  an^,    iiul 
lh«T«  wa*  P-JolcJUj;  Ihroughuul  the  KuKli»»h 

••TauuUti  by  ibe  rliargfU  of  c«wnrilU-f  aud 
luca|>a>-it>  wUkh  UU  i-mmU-*  made  uKaliiHt 
blni.  and  aiiilouH  to  \s\\n'  uul  the  dinunuf 
wbltb  hU  and  d  ArtacurlleH  d.fimtM  In- 
0|.t<<«t  ..n  blin.  liUiivill.-  k..i  ii«riulH«loirfriun 
I^iul*  \V  to  l«-ad  anuthiT  army  aKaliml  the 
(?ht>-ka.«aw«  Aft.r  a  loiig  pr.-iwiniili.ii.  in 
whl«h  Frnni*-.  Canaila  an<l  the  IHlnolH  ami 
%ValMi»b  country,  wtn*  drawn  ul>on.  ltl<nvllle 
aiM«>m(>b-<l.  at  tin*  mouth  of  the  St.  Kramlft. 
on  th.-  «.-iit  Imnk  of  the  MImhUmIppI.  an  army 
of  I. •-■'■»  whlti-<»  ami  J.-Vm  ImlianH  and  nt- 
IcriH*.  .-nrly  In  1T:k».  ThU  waw  l.y  far  th»' 
m(>*t  formlilahl.-  fope  ever  mohlllz.d  in 
l^ulMlana  pri-vl.>UH  to  llie  war  of  IT.M  t..'.. 
whl«-h  .•nd.'»l  rnn.h  domlnailon  lii  tli.-  Mis 
nl-iilppl   Valley. 

Tro^nlni:  over  to  llie  la.Ht  sl<le  ..f  tlie  .Mis 
»J««lppl.  Itienvllle  l.uilt  Tort  AsHumption. 
near  the  mouth  of  th.-  Wolf  Ulver.  hut  he 
«lela)e<l  there  throjitflioul  tlie  .summer  ami 
fall  of  17:il».  lo>»inu'  lame  numhers  of  men  l>y 
di«-a.*e  Winter  l.anish.d  fever,  but  liroii^'lit 
nnoilier  ••m-my  iijually  danu'enms  famine. 
>|..vlntf  ea.stwaril  toward  tin-  Chi.kasaw 
tounn.  <'«-|eron.  who  i-onimanded  the  Cana- 
dian r..nilnKent,  and  whose  detaehment  wa.s 
In  th«'  a<lvanee.  frlchtene*!  the  ChiekasawH. 
who  wupiM.Hed  ihi»  entire  arujy  was  nt  his 
he.l««.  ami  they  siieti  for  i>ea<*e.  Hut  only  a 
part  ••f  Ihi-  t'hiekasaws  were  represented  in 
the  i»a.-e  neentlations.  ami  the  Itritlsh  easily 
lndue>'d  ih«>m  to  hreak  their  promise  of 
fealty  to  the  rr.neh.  Their  idd  hostility  w•a,^ 
fM>«>n  re«un»ed.  and  the  navlcatlon  of  the  Mis- 
nlMippi  Iwtween  the  Freueh  settlements  of 
f'pp.T  and  I^»wer  I^uislana  was  as  dangor- 
ou*  a«»  iN-fore.  Thit  inglorious  and  futle 
IM'aee.  iMntinw'  as  an  ami  ellmax  to  his  elab- 
orate pH'paration  an<l  his  ponipous  nourish 
and  proinl«<e«i.  was  as  damacine  to  Ilienvllle'« 
rrptitailon  as  his  previous  defeat  had  been. 
and  he  was  sutx^r^Miled  by  the  Mar<|uis  r|e 
Vaudrvull.  who  arrivi>«l  at  New  OrleauH  May 
|0.  171.". 

•■iMirim;  the  years  which  passed  lM<»ween 
the  esf.ibli«hmen»  of  the  s.tt|eni<nt  at  |lilo\| 
by  \Ux\  ille.  in  H^«".>.  and  the  displa.enient  of 
Hlenville  by  Vaudr»'Uil.  in  ITJn.  T'pj>er  I«o<i- 
Isinna  was  not  altogether  negleeted  by  the 
l'r»»neh.  Matjy  trading  i>osts.  missions  and 
military  stations  were  established  in  the  re 


;,'!.. II  .-1  l-aki'S  Huron.  Miehifiau  and  Superior 
U'fore  llM-rville  located  un  the  l>ower  MissJ»- 
»slppl.  St.  Ksprlt  was  established  in  l»Rw, 
St.  Marie  in  lt;«W.  Michlllhnacklnac  in  1G«U. 
Iji  Salle  had  built  Tort  Creveca-ur  In  1071> 
and  Fort  St.  IaiuIb  in  ItlS^I.  lK»th  of  these  ou 
the  llllnolH,  while  Kaskaskla.  near  theuioutU 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  dates  from  ltil»5, 
and  t'ahokla.  nearly  opjMjslte  the  luore  nmd- 
ern  St.   Louis,  from   17(ni. 

"In  the  ne.\t  forty  years  settlements  were 
pliinted  at  otli.-r  pla<-es  in  the  neitchlwrluxxi 
of  the  Western  lakes  and  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  .Mississippi  Valley,  particularly 
aloiiK  the  Mlssissliipl.  the  Illinois,  the  Wa- 
bash, the  Ohio  and  the  Kaskaskia  riverK. 
Among  these  were  ]>etrolt.  Fort  Tepln.  nt 
Lake  I'e|iln;  St.  I'hilippe.  n  little  south  of 
«iili.,kla:  l-ort  Chartres.  south  of  the  latter 
jM.si:  l-ori  \ineent,  the  site  of  the  pn-sent 
Vinceniies.  in  Indiana,  and  Ste.  CJenevleve, 
the  last  named  of  which  i)laees  was  the  old- 
est iiermaiieiit  settlement  in  Missouri.  Fort 
fliarlres  was  the  jilace  where  St.  Ange.  tlie 
I'niiKe  :iiid  Knglaml.  liaule<l  down  the 
ye;irs  after  the  treat>  of  jieaee  between 
I'niiich  and  Kngland.  liaule<l  down  the 
French  ling  and  gave  into  Hritish  hands  the 
last  of  his  countrj's  strongholds  in  all  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Province  of  lyouislamv, 
wlii<h  comprised  tno  English  conquest."" 


Gustav  Frodig.  one  of  Sweden's  bcst-knowi» 
lyrical  poets,  wlio  was  tried  last  year  in  a 
Swedish  court  of  law  on  account  of  the  ultra-  j 
erotic  tendency  of  his  verse,  lias  made  an 
ilahorate  recantation  in  a  ptiblishcd  essay, 
railed.  "Xya  1  idning,"'  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  perusal  of  tlie  Xew  Testament  as 
a  corrective  of  liis  former  teachings. 

Tlio   London   Literary  World  says  that  the 
oldest  novelist  in  the  world  is  Louis  Enault, 
the  well  known  French  romance  WTitcr.  who 
was  born  in  Isipny  in  1792.  and  will  in  a  few 
days  aft.iin  his  lofith  birthday.     Novelists,  as 
a   rule,   do  not  attain   any  great  age.   but   M. 
Knault.  it  is  said.  loads  a  very  regular  life  and 
still  possesses  all  his  faculties.     He  took  part 
in  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  and  at  the 
Picresina  passage  lost  three  fingers  by  frost- 
bite.    NL  Fnault  has  pulilished  a  large  numl' 
r  f  novels,  and  has  still  a  wide  circle  of  rcad<  : 
in  France.     He  intends,  on  the  anniversary  ■ 
his  To6th  hirthdav.  to  issne  a  new  novek 
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THE  LIFE  STORY  OP  LITTLE  TURTLE. 

The  Miamis,  or  Twightwees,  as  they  were 
originally  called,  were  once  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  aboriginal  nations 
on  this  continent.  The  vast  territory  over 
Avhich  they  held  dominion  was  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  of  landscape,  fertility  of  soil,  and 
salubrity  of  climate,  crossed  by  large  rivers 
and  interspersed  with  beautiful  lakes, 
abounding  with  fish  and  waterfowl  in  end- 
less variety.  In  its  Immense  forests  and 
"broad  prairies  roamed  innumerable  herds  of 
Ijuffalo,  elk,  and  red  deer,  a  perfect  Indian 
paradise. 

Physically  and  intellectually  they  were  far 
above  the  average  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
country.  Individual  instances  of  great  men- 
tal superiority  were  frequent.  A  marked  in- 
stance of  this  was  found  in  the  person  of  the 
■distinguished  war  chief,  Me-che-kan-nah- 
quah  (Little  Turtle),  surpassed  for  bravery 
and  intelligence,  perhaps,  by  none  of  his 
race.  He  held  the  position  of  war  chief  of 
the  Miamis  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  be- 
ing only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  when  the 
title  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  held  abso- 
lute sway  over  the  tribe  and  its  wai-riors. 
His  great  popularity  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  defeated  in  any  of  the 
many  battles  he  engaged  In  when  he  held 
command.  He  defeated  both  St.  Clair  and 
Harmer.  In  the  fight  with  General  St.  Clair 
the  Indians  lost  only  150  killed  and  wounded, 
while  St.  Clair's  loss  was  39  officers  and  593 
men  killed,  and  22  officers  and  242  men 
wounded.  In  the  engagement  with  General 
Harmer  the  results  were  in  about  the  same 
■proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged.  In  the 
■engagement  with  St.  Clair  he  was  supported 
l)y  Blue  Jacket,  Buck-ong-a-he-las,  and  sev- 
eral minor  chiefs  belonging  to  the  various 
tribes  engaged.  But  Litttlte  Turtle  led  them 
all.  These  victories  added  much  to  his  al- 
ready great  popularity.  But  he  wore  his 
lionors  easily  and  without  vanity. 

Little  Turtle  was  a  born  leader,  an  ac- 
Icnowledged  strategist  in  Indian  wax'fare. 
Cool  and  collected  under  all  circumstances, 
•never  acting  hastily,  he  educated  his  war- 
riors up  to  his  standard.  This  gave  them  a 
•sirperiority  over  the  other  tribes,  who  placed 
■so  much  stress  upon  excitement  and  dash 
for  success.  He  was  a  natural  orator, 
Jlinuo'htful    and    shrewd.      His    shrewdness 


did  not  partake  of  that  low  cunning  and  de- 
ceit so  characteristic  of  the  Indian  race. 

The  only  defeat  that  he  ever  suffered  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  fighting  against 
General  Wayne.  This  can  not  be  considered 
a  defeat  to  him.  He  saw  that  defeat  was 
inevitable,  and  tried  hard  to  induce  the  In- 
dians to  avoid  a  collision  with  Gen.  Wayne, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  speech 
which  he  made  to  the  assembled  tribes  the 
night  before  the  battle.  "We  have  beaten 
the  enemy  twice  under  separate  commanders. 
We  can  not  expect  the  same  good  fortune  to 
attend  us.  The  Americans  are  now  led  by  a 
chief  who  never  sleeps;  the  night  and  the 
day  are  alike  to  him.  And  all  the  time  he 
has  been  marching  upon  our  villages,  not- 
withstanding the  watchfulness  of  our  young 
men,  we  never  have  been  able  to  surprise 
him.  Think  well  of  it.  There  is  something 
whispers  to  me  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen 
to  his  offers  of  peace."  But  his  advice  was 
disregarded  and  Blue  Jacket,  of  the  Shaw- 
anoes,  who  was  crazy  for  a  fight,  was  given 
the  command.  The  Tui-tle  and  his  warriors 
(the  Miamis)  fought  with  desperation.  The 
result  was  an  ignominious  defeat  of  the  In- 
dians—a complete  rout.  This  decisive  vic- 
tory soon  brought  peace. 

During  the  following  winter  (1794)  Gen. 
Wayne,  while  occupying  the  fort  at  Green- 
ville, invited  the  various  tribes  of  the  North- 
west to  meet  him  as  early  as  practicable  the 
following  summer  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States. 

Eaily  in  the  month  of  June  strong  depu- 
tations from  these  tribes  arrived  at  Green- 
ville. Among  the  number  were  many 
sachems  and  men  of  prominence,  including 
Little  Turtle  of  the  Miamis,  Massas,  a 
noted  Chippewa  chief;  Blue  Jacket,  a  dis- 
tinguished Shawanoe  chief;  Tarke  (the 
crane),  a  W^yandot  chief  of  great  ability; 
Buck-ong-a-he-las,  of  the  Delawares,  and 
many  other  distinguished  Indians,  1,130  dele- 
gates in  all.  But  Little  Turtle  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  pi'esent.  All  listened 
closely  when  he  spoke.  He  was  chosen  as 
the  spokesman  for  a  large  number  of  the 
tribes  in  attendance,  and  made  many  able 
speeches  during  the  session,  which  continued 
from  the  15th  of  June  until  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Little 
Turtle,  the  stipulations  of  the  great  treaty 
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were  uuniiilJioUiily  adoptiil  auJ  sljfUitl.  Tlu- 
ludlaiiH  ull  ftprt-^jMMl  tlu-itiiii'tvrM  \v«ll 
pleaiM^  Hlth  th.-  tnaty.aml  pruiiiiHtd  Uvu. 
Wnyix"  that  il»->  uouhl  ki-«i)  K'hkI  falih  and 
friiUtlMhlp  with  till-  liilti««l  SiattH. 

Am  tM-(\vii-ii  i;ri-a(  Hrttalli  ami  the  I'ltited 
Ktati-n  Ul*  i»}iui»«ihl<H  Win-  i|.M|.k-.lly  wlih 
l\w  latt.r.  ThU  pri-f.-nme  wivx  j.'r.atly 
Mtri>ui;tti<iH-<l  l>>  tli«'  liillu«i:<<'  fxtrti-il  ov.r 
tiliii  t>y  hiH  bn>tlu-r  111  law,  Wllllaiii  Wills,  a 
wliUf  mail  l>y  Mrth.  an  Imllan  l>y  atiuptlon. 
Wht-n  a  Iho'  *>(  foiirtrvn  yt-ars  !»•  ami  four 
oth.r  Ktiiturky  «.h<M»l  iM.y^,  living  In  a  suiall 
iM>((l>>nti-nt  not  far  from  LouUvlllr.  wi-n- 
t-aptund  l>y  tin-  ln<llans.  Wells,  ImIiik 
ni|ot>i<-«i  )>y  (lie  Mlamls,  crew  to  man's  es- 
tate with  them  and  marrhil  tne  sister  of 
l.lttli-  Turtle.     The  twi>  iMtame  fast  frli'iids. 

They  fouu'hl  side  i.y  side  ak-alnsl  St.  flair 
and  llarmer.  Wells  ultimately  left  the  In- 
dlanx  and  Jolms.  tH-m-ral  Wayne  at  Fort 
«:p-«nvil|e  III  lime  t<i  take  part  in  the  hattle 
of  the  Uaplds.  and  after  the  CriM-nville 
tn«aly.  In  whleh  he  ii...k  an  aeilve  part  in  the 
Interest  of  the  government,  aetiiit:  as  IJell. 
Waym-'s  ehlef  lnteri>reNr.  he  was  ai>polnted 
Imllan  .Xk'eiit  at  I'ort  Wayne.  .\s  a  further 
nMi.giiltloii  i»f  his  valnal.le  s<Tvires  to  the 
government.  I'mi^cress  i;rant4d  him  a  l:ir;;e 
ira.t  of  land  lyiim  In  the  forks  of  the  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  ojiposite  the 
fort,  where  he  and  his  desn-ndants  resided 
for  many  yiiirs.  This  resi-rvalion  now  eui- 
|ira..M  a  |M.riloii  i.r  the  l.eauiiful  <iiy  of  l-Ort 
Wayne, 

«'m|i>iu<1  .lohieuiii.  for  a  hum  time  Indi:in 
Acent.  ami  an  intimate  frii'iid  and  cn-at  ad- 
iniriT  of  the  Turtle,  sjiid:  "lie  was  a  man  of 
mm  h  wit.  humor  ami  viv.-ieity,  frmd  of  the 
•••Mnpany  of  wenileuieii.  ami  deliirhled  in 
(TimmI  eailni:  When  I  knew  him  he  had  two 
wives  livlni;  with  him  umler  the  s.ame  riM»f 
in  U»e  creaient  harmony;  „u,-  an  old  woman. 
nlxtiit  his  iiwn  a^'e  uau.  \\\v  ehoier  <.f  Ids 
youth,  who  |ierfi>rmed  the  drudk'«-ry  of  the 
house;  the  other,  a  younc  and  Ite.-iutiful 
«T.-ature  ..f  IV,  u  |ii»  was  his  fnvnrite;  y.-t  it 
wa«>  never  iMm. dveretl  by  any  oui-  thni  the 
least    unkiml   f.-eline  e\i«i.-d   l».'twi.n   iliese 

«oM»en." 

The  writ.-r.  ov.-r  fifty  years  ayo.  while  a 
niiflftit  of  I'l.rt  Wayne.  fre»piently  heanl 
'•<Md  T^idy  TUiurii-.'  an  •Hlueati-*!  French 
lady  of  perhaps  s<i  years.  siM\nk  of  Little 
Turtir.     She  said  he  had  often  visited  at  her 


fathers  hous<'  lu  l»etriul  when  she  was  a 
yount  lady,  and  after  ilie  caiue  to  Fort 
Wayne  with  her  liusbaud,  who  was  a  pnuii 
iueiit  Imlian  trader.  8lie  b«*faujo  Intimately 
aeiiualntetl  with  him  and  hiB  family.  She 
had  fre<iuently  vlslteii  at  their  home  on  Kel 
river.  Tiie  Turtle  wuuhi  brlnti  an  Indian 
pony  for  me  to  ride  in  making  these  visits. 
an  generally  a<-its|  as  my  eseort.  He  was 
Very  nnieh  of  a  gentleman,  possessing  a  high 
wm-s  of  honro  ami  the  nitnd  afrtln*s  dal  ai 
sense  of  honor,  relined  In  manners.  wlii<  h 
was  Inate,  not  Klmiilaleil  or  aei|uire<l.  I!.' 
wjis  a  great  eater,  ami  at  llujos  wouhl  eat  i'« 
e.\<'esK.  1  oftt-n  thougiit  he  was  diseased, 
but  his  Intimate  assm-iates  said  not;  that  hi'-' 
e.\e<'sslve  ai>iM>tlte  eanie  from  habit  or  ovei- 
Indulgenee.  lie  was  deaidy  of  p«'rson  aixl 
dress,  of  .'in  in<|uisitive  turn  of  mind,  :ind 
never  lost  an  o|iportuniiy  to  gain  Mune  valu- 
.•ible  Information  upon  .•ilnu)st  every  subject 
or  obJe<-i  th.'it  attrai'ttsl  his  attention. 

1  Hiring  the  |>ea<-eful  relations  then  (1707) 
existing  between  tlH>  whites  and  the  Indians. 
I'n-sld.-ni  Washington  Invited  Little  Turtle- 
to  visit  him  at  l'hil:ideliihia.  then  thi'  nation- 
:il  capii.il.  recpiesting  Colonel  Wells.  Indian 
Aireiii.  to  a<'t(Miipany  him.  Tlu?  invit^ition 
was  aeei'iitefl.  although  th«'  trip  was  a  most 
ilillieidt  one  to  make  at  tli:it  early  day.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  rresideiit  W;ishiiigton  preseiit- 
eil  the  Turtle  with  ji  li;iiids<une  sword  and  a 
large  silver  medal  with  the  likeiie.ss  of  Wash- 
iiiirioii  on  one  side  and  on  the  reverse  side 
tlie  ligure  of  .'i  turtle.  He  also  had  the  cele- 
brated artist  .'"Stuart  p.-iiiit  his  portr.i-it. 

1  Miring  their  stay  in  I'liiladelphia  a  great 
de.Ml  of  .'ittention  was  shown  Little  Turth- 
.ind  his  eomp.Miiion.  Captain  Wells,  who  w.i< 
his  interjireter.  Among  the  many  i>eoi)le  ni 
note  whom  they  m«'t  w:is  the  distinguislied 
I'l-eiieh  i>hilosoiilier  and  traveler.  Count  \i>l 
ney.  jilso  the  r.ilish  patriot.  Koseiusko.  Tli. 
l.'itter  pi"»'sent4Ml  the  Turtle  with  a  beautiftill.v 
mounted  p:iir  of  pistols  .Miid  a  handsome  s.  a 

otter   robe. 

c.unt  \<.Iiiey  m.'iinfested  much  interest  in 
the  TuiMle.  :ind  h;id  many  int^^rviews  with 
him.  m.Mking  imiuiries  regarding  himself  aii<f 
his  iwople.  .\f  one  of  these  meetings  tli.- 
Cfiunf  .'isked  the  Turtle.  "What  prevents 
your  living  with  the  whites?  Are  you  not 
more  eomfort.able  in  rhiladelphia  than  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Waliash?"  He  replied: 
'■Taking   all    things  together,   you    h.-Lve   the- 
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julv:iut;iii»'  oviT  us.  lU-rc  I  niii  (U'ut  and 
dumb.  I  do  iu)t  talk  your  laii.s'uano.  I  can 
neither  hear  nor  make  myself  heard.  When 
I  -walk  throujih  the  streets  I  see  every  person 
in  his  shop  and  employed  about  something- 
one  making-  shoes,  another  hats,  another 
selling  doth,  and  every  one  living  by  his 
labor.  I  ask  myself,  Which  of  all  these 
things  can  you  do?  Not  one.  I  can  make  a 
bow  an  arrow,  catch  fish,  kill  game,  or  go 
to  war,  but  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  here. 
To  learn  what  is  done  here  would  require  a 
long  time.  Old  age  comes  on.  I  should  be  a 
piece  of  furniture,  useless  to  any  nation,  use- 
less to  the  whites,  and  useless  to  myself.  I 
must  return  to  my  own  country." 

The  visit  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  was 
an  ovation  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending. 
The  marlved  attention  and  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  friendship  extended  to  the  Tur- 
tle by  tlie  government  officials  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  tended  greatly  to  increase  his 
already  strong  friendship  for  the  United 
States.  He  returned  to  his  home  on  Eel  river 
sensibly  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the 
American  republic  and  its  free  people,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
liis  people  the  necessity  of  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  Americans.  By  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  he  endeavored  to  relieve 
lus  tribe  from  every  debasing  habit,  encour- 
aging them  only  in  the  more  peaceful,  sober 
and  industrial  relations  of  life.  Says  a  his- 
torian: "In  the  month  of  January,  1812, 
IJttle  Turtle,  from  his  village  on  Eeel  river, 
sent  a  message  to  Governor  Harrison,  in 
wiiich  he  alluded  to  tlie  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing war  witli  Great  Britain,  and  expressed 
for  the  ]Miamis  and  Eel  river  tribes  their 
attachment  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  their  opposition  to  the  schemes  of 
the  Prophet." 

McAfee,  in  his  history  of  the  war  of  1812, 
on  page  40,  says:  "The  Little  Turtle  of  the 
Miamis,  noAv  in  the  decline  of  life  and  in- 
fluence, was  the  strenuous  advocate  of  peace, 
but  a  majority  of  his  people  followed  the 
counsels  of  Tecumseh." 

Little  Turtle's  health  had  been  rapidly 
failing  for  some  time.  He  was  now  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  gout,  and  had  come  from 
his  village  on  Eel  river  to  be  treated  by  the 
United  States  surgeon  at  the  fort,  and  was 
stopping  at  the  residence  of  Captain  Wells, 
where  he  died  July  14,  1812. 


Says  one  who  Avas  present  at  the  burial: 
"His  l)o(iy  was  Iiorne  to  the  grave  with  the 
greatest  honors,  by  his  once  greatest  enemy, 
the  white  man.  The  mutfled  drum,  the  sol- 
emn march,  the  funeral  salutes  announced 
tliat  a  great  warrior  had  fallen;  his  remains 
were  interred  witli  all  his  adornments,  im- 
plements of  war.  a  beautiful  sword  present- 
ed to  him  by  General  Washington,  together 
with  a  large  silver  medal,  with  the  likeness 
of  Washington  upon  it."  The  grave  was  lo- 
cated upon  the  grounds  of  Captain  Wells;  its 
exact  location  has  been  lost. 

Little  Turtle  was  of  mixed  origin— half 
Miami  and  half  Mohican— a  son  of  a  chief, 
born  at  the  vilage  on  Eel  river  about  the 
year  1747,  where  he  continued  to  reside  un- 
til his  death.  In  stature  he  was  short,  well 
built,  with  symmetrical  form,  prominent 
forehead  and  heavy  eyebrows,  keen  black 
eyes,  and  heavy  chin.  Such  was  Me-che-kau- 
uah-quah  (Little  Turtle),  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  and  wisest  among  the  wise  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  of  his  day — leading 
an  arm.v  of  braves  to  sure  Victory  one  hour- 
cutting  and  slashing  as  with  che  ferocity  of  Jt 
tiger  one  moment  and  as  passive  and  as 
gentle  as  a  child  the  next. 

To-day  there  is  no  Miami  tribe  of  Indians. 
Tlieir  tribal  name  a  few  years  ago  was 
stricken  from  tlie  annuities  pay-roll  of  the 
I'nited  States  government.  They  are  now 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

E.  F.  C. 


The  finding  of  a  volume  of  hitherto  un- 
known poems  by  Shelley  and  his  sister  Eliza- 
beth leads  Mr.  Alden,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
to  say  that.  "In  these  early  poems  the  versi- 
fication is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
average  camp  meeting  hymn,  and  the  absence 
of  ideas  is  painfully  conspicuous."  There  is 
hope  for  the  worst  of  youthful  verse-gushers 
after  this  revelation  of  Shelley's  boyhood 
banalities. 


Two  French  mechanics  have  placed  an 
electric  motor  upon  the  shaft  effecting  the 
necessary  movements  of  a  sewing  machine. 
Freed  from  the  driving  belt  and  pulley,  the 
machine  is  very  compact,  and  a  small  cur 
rent  drives  it  at  speeds  which  may  be  varied 
from  i8o  to  1.500  revolutions  per  minute. 


The  "Tndianian"  is  more  than  pleased  with 
the  orders  that  are  coming  in  for  the  music, 
''The  Battleship  Indiana." 
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i.nt  Ai.  insnutv  siriiv  in  im.kasam 
ruwNsiiii',  WAiiASii  rui  NTV. 

Til  thow  iMTiMJiit*  liittTi-wliHl  in  the  Hubjwt 
of  liistory  for  Itwlf.  in  tneihiMlii  of  tfjichlni,' 
It.  or  III  luaklnu  It  ii  hiiI>J«m-i  of  pnu-tlcal 
vnliH-  ii>  oiir  UiVM  ami  k'tIm  in  Hk*  HrlimilH,  I 
wlMh  ti»  Huliiiilt  n  few  fartj*  a.s  to  what  we 
linvf  i|iiU(>  aiitl  are  iIoIiik  In  I'lt-aHJiiit  town- 
ship, WabaMli  roiinty.  Wr  havf  nuulf  l»iit  a 
Hiiiall  U-u'lnnliit;.  I>ut  it  Is  a  lH>{;li>iiiiiK  that 
fori-HhailoWM  vi-ry  MatlMfa'-tory  n-sults.  Our 
nliii  Ih  Io  have  the  pupil  ih-lve  ilowii  into  the 
life  of  hlH  <)wii  eoiniiiuiiity.  reviving  the  life 
that  was  ami  .oiimKt  it  wlih  the  life  that  Ik, 
to  iiitte  the  ;;railual  unfohlint;  of  the  i>ne  into 
the  other  ami  It.  in  turn,  into  the  larpT  and 
more  [H-rfert  life  that  may  In-,  if  earh  pupil 
e»>-o|M-rate«  with  every  otlier  person  of  the 
i*f>iiimiiiilty  to  make  it  sm-h. 

The  main  lilea.  in  our  Itnal  history  siutli«'s, 
Ih  Io  have  tlie  sell. Mils  of  the  lowiislilp  Work 
up  til.-  IliHiory  of  their  P-Spe.tlve  ilisirlets. 
This  in  to  he  iloiie  as  supiilemeiitary  history 
in  the  seventh  ami  eighth  praties,  or  even  in 
tlie  lower  urailes  as  It  ran  he  done  with  ease 
find  great  interest  l>y  yoiiii;;er  pupils.  The 
lime  rei|uirei|  is  merely  (wld  sim-IIs.  leisure 
moments,  opening  exereises,  Friday  nfter- 
iu>on  ex,.re|s4's.  ete.  Tlie  implls  and  parents 
take  siiili  an  Interest  in  the  work  that  the 
estential  p.'irf  of  the  study  is  tlone  at  home 
with  the  <-o-o|)»>raiion  of  the  parents,  rela- 
tives ami  nelKhlMirs. 

Th»'  purpi>se  is  to  lead  the  i>uiiils  to  see 
the  t:ri»wth  ami  development  out  of  seem- 
liiirly  isolated  fa.ts  of  the  live  institutions  of 
»<M  iety  the  s.hool.  the  elnireh,  the  soelal 
life.  I  he  hiisiiiess  life,  ami  the  covernment. 

The  «*ehool  is  made  ihe  renter  of  Interest. 
es|H'ri,illy  in  the  llrst  year  or  so  of  the  work. 
The   pupils   are   lo   see    sorlely    (.Towiui.'    from 

the  llrst  family  in  the  dlsirirt  in  whirh  the 
fUe  insiituiions  are  niore  or  less  eomhined  in 
or."  unit.  Io  Ihe  niore  romplex  soriety  of 
many  families  with  their  manifold  needs,  de- 
uln  s  and  pl«  nsiires.  The  difTerentlation  Into 
insiltuflons  liernuje^  all  artiiality.  Tor  do 
they  not  learn  from  their  parents,  prand- 
parenls.  unrles.  aunts  ami  <»ld  neiehhors 
why.  how  and  when  the  tirsi  log  school 
house  wa»i  built?  What  was  the  interior 
arraiicemenl?  What  suhjerts  were  laucht? 
Why  were  Ihe  .vmditions  surh?  What  were 
the  resulis  of  these  roiulitions?  Tompare 
with  the  present.     What  thincs  have  raused 


the  many  clmuBes?  LMd  the  chau^es  take 
plare  suddenly?  Why  not?  To  the  thouf:ht- 
ful  tearher  In  love  with  her  work  these  and 
many  other  interesting  lines  of  hivestinatiiui 
suu;:esi  iheinselves  at  onee.  After  careful 
smdy  of  the  suhject  she  will  llnd  that  the 
Held  of  study  nipidly  broadens  and  becomes 
Intensely  Inten-slintJ. 

An  entire  article  niitcht  Ik*  written  on  just 
what  to  do  and  just  how  to  do  It.  My  pur- 
poS4',  however.  Is  to  fjlve  a  Keueral  view  of 
what  we  are  tryiii);  to  do,  how  we  are  trying 
to  do  it.  and  what  we  have  done.  The  out- 
line for  the  study  of  local  hist<iry  by  I'rof. 
Henry,  State  Librarian,  that  has  appeanil  in 
the  last  .several  issues  of  The  Indianian.  is 
one  of  the  Ik-sI  aids  for  this  work  that  has 
yet  appeared.  I  am  usiiifr  it  as  a  foundation 
for  the  above  work  in  my  eighth  grade,  with 

excellent   results. 

The  results  of  'he  work  are  to  be  written 
out  clearly  and  brielly  by  the  pupils  of  each 
district.  These  are  not  inlende<l  for  essays 
or  line  spe<-imens  of  comiK»sition,  but  as  rec- 
ords <if  a<'tual  fa<'ts  with  their  <'auses  and 
results.  The  teacher  from  these  records  Is 
to  have  tlie  pupil  work  out  the  history  of  her 
resjioctive  school  in  one  brief,  clear  pai>er. 
This  account,  or  su<-h  jiart  of  it  as  the  space 
alloted  to  that  school  will  |MMini(.  wll  l>e  jiub- 
lished  in  ilie  townshii)  manual  at  the  do.se 
of  the  year.  Next  year  it  will  probably  be 
the  churches,  and  so  on  until  we  pet  aroun«l. 

The  raw  material.  1.  e..  the  records  of  facts, 
causes,  results,  etc.,  are  turned  over  to  the 
township  principals.  These  are  then  used 
as  sources  by  pupils  of  the  high  schools  from 
which  to  make  a  history  of  the  schools  of  the 
eniiiv  township.  The  linal  aim  is  to  obtain  a 
eoiiii»l«-te  history  of  the  townsliiji  after  sev- 
eral years'  work.  The  iiigli  sch<iol  jiupils  are 
tauirhl  to  verify,  conlirni.  add  to.  cut  out. 
;imi  harmonize  Ihe  f:icts  in  the  papers  from 
the  lower  gr.'iiles  by  liavinp  access  to  the 
s.li.Hil  records,  registers,  church  books, 
diaries  of  old  set  tiers,  county  atlases  and 
histories,  re<-ords  of  literary  societies,  debat- 
ing clubs,  lodges,  etc..  The  older  people  and 
even  the  f:ithei-s  and  mothers  become  valu- 
able sources  of  history. and  they  are  glad  and 
lU'oiul  to  render  every  assistance  possible. 
The  pupils  also  are  jiroud  to  note  that  they 
themselves  are  a  part  of  tliis  growtli  of  a 
social  whole. 

This  |>lnn  of  work  has  many  important  and 
helpful    results.      It    furnishes   an    excellent 
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means  of  interesting  piii'onts  in  tlie  schools 
and  tlieir  worlc.  Tliey  feel  tliat  they  are  aid- 
ing the  pnpils  and  the  teacher  directly.  Peo- 
ple ahvays  feel  a  sense  of  proprietorship 
and  therefore  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  any 
organization  that  they  are  liolping  to  be  suc- 
t-essful.  Besides,  tlie  conmuinity  at  large 
feel  an  added  interest  in  the  schools,  their 
work,  tlieir  growth  and  advancement.  All 
will  have  more  pride  in  local  progress  and 
institutions.  Local  patriotism  is  a  thing 
sadly  lacking  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  AVest  and  South.  This  work  will 
kindle  it  in  the  entire  community. 

The  linking  of  the  district  schools  with  the 
high  school  means  that  many  more  boys  and 
girls  will  be  inspired  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion in  the  latter.  This  unifying  of  interests 
will  cause  the  pupils  to  feel  that  it  is  just  as 
important  to  have  the  high  school  diploma 
as  they  noAV  feel  that  it  is  to  have  the  com- 
mon school  diploma.  It  also  binds  the 
teachers  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township 
more  closely  together.  It  furnishes  a  means 
of  comparison  which  w^ill  inspire  in  each 
school  a  desire  to  do  its  best,  as  the  results 
are  to  be  published,  so  that  one  may  be  com- 
pared with  another. 

The  chief  value  of  this  kind  of  work,  hoAv- 
ever,  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  it  the  pupils 
learn  real  history  from  the  two  points  of 
view  of  the  student  and  the  writer  of  his- 
tory.. They  see  that  history  is  not  a  book 
to  be  read,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
events,  that  it  is  not  war,  that  it  is  not  the 
doings  of  kings,  presidents,  congressmen,  or 
great  men.  They  see  that  history  deals  wnth 
the  growth  of  the  people,  of  all  the  people, 
in  their  development  in  all  lines  which  may 
be  conveniently  classified  under  the  five 
great  institutions  of  life.  They  see  that  the 
early  settler  was  rendering  as  important 
and  as  necessary  (perhaps  far  more  import- 
ant and  necessary)  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity when  he  was  clearing  his  land  and 
tending  his  crops  as  he  was  when  he  killed 
an  Indian  or  when  he  was  a  soldier  in  a  war. 

The  pupils  soon  feel  that  they,  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  have  been  and  are  to-day 
helping  to  make  history.  This  means  that 
they  will  have  more  interest  and  pride  in 
their  local  surroundings,  that  they  wnll  try  to 
raise  the  tone  of  society  to  a  higher  plane, 
that  they  will  want  to  do  all  they  can  to 
make  their  community  higher,  better  and 
nobler,  morally  and  intellectually.  This  will 
manifest  itself  at  once  in   more  respect  for 


school  bouses.'  churches  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  community  will  want  them 
beautiful  and  clean  and  protected  from  van- 
dals. The  dilapidation  of  many  a  school 
house  in  Indiana  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  lack  of  local  patriotism. 

It  also  means  that  they  will  see  that  his- 
tory has  been  made  and  is  being  made  to-day 
right  here  in  District  No.  12,  Pleasant  town- 
ship, Wabash  county,  Indiana.  From  the 
known  community  as  the  unit,  they  can  go 
to  the  township  with  the  same  truths  in 
view  and  the  same  principles  to  be  traced 
out,  then  to  the  county.  State  and  great  mid- 
dle West.  Usually  our  pupils,  after  finish- 
ing the  common  school  course,  think  that  the 
history  of  this  country  happened  in  some  oc- 
cult manner  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
thirteen  colonies,  principally  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  Yorktown. 

If  by  this  means  we  can  cause  our  boys 
and  girls  to  feel  and  know  that  history  is  a 
living,  growing  progi-ess  of  a  people,  if  we 
can  teach  them  to  see  causes  and  results,  if 
we  can  aid  them  in  reasoning  out  these 
points  for  themselves,  we  have  done  an  im- 
mense service  to  the  schools.  Moreover,  the 
pupils  have  learned  to  search  for  and  to  find 
out  truth  for  themselves. 

CHAS.  I.  KERR. 


Chevalier  George  Marczinangi,  the  editor 
of  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  who  recently  died 
in  Hungary,  was  the  greatest  modern  author- 
ity upon  heraldry  and  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence as  great  as  that  of  Coltaire. 


Chinese  babies  are  fed  on  rice  and  nothing 
else  after  they  are  a  few  months  old.  Cow's 
milk  is  never  given  to  them.  Chinese  houses 
are  never  heated.  If  a  baby  is  cold  he  is  given 
a  sun  bath. 


A  dispensation  has  ben  granted  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition  permitting  the  wives  of  Italian 
soldiers  reported  missing  after  the  battle  of 
Adua,  three  years  ago,  to  marry  again,  "in 
view  of  the  special  circumstances  and  of  the 
valid  presumption  of  death." 


Forty  sur\  ivors  of  the-  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  who  dined  together  in  London  re- 
cently, dispatched  a  telegram  to  the  Queen 
conveying  expressions  of  unswerving  loyalty 
and  aflcction. 
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(UK  A .\ N O U N C K M E N T. 

with  i»ur  .lainiary  iiimdImt  we  iH'pin  a  pif- 
turlal  aiul  histurl^^ll  liuliaua.  I»y  coumifs. 
\\\-  i-htliuatf  this  work  will  n-iniire  four 
yfur«  to  (-oiiipli-tf. 

JofTiTKon  ccdinty.  as  wrltim  tip  in  tlu»  lui- 
c«nt  iiuiiiImt,  Ik  hardly  a  fair  haiuple  ••f  whai 
iiuiy  lje  «'Xp<*<-t«'«l  In  the  future,  for  when  nm- 
fully  cleteriuinetl  «m  our  future  policy,  w«- 
hnil  but  a  few  ilays  In  which  t(»  collect  .let 
fersoii  county  data  and  material  and  ii>:iK<- 
the  plates  for  this  issue. 

Aside  from  general  history,  speciaJ  and  iii< 
torial    work    we     shall     devote    conshleralil.- 
space  to  current  history  notes. 

("tirrent  history  must  he  noted  as  It  occurs 
to  he  useful.     One  should  Ik»  familiar  wiih 
lo.al  ami  t:eneral  history.     When  so  fortili. 
ihis  suliJiM-t  is  sure  lo  lie  most  attra<-tive  ;ih 
interestinu. 

The  jiurposc.  III.  r.f<.n-.  of  The  Indi.-inian 
is  to  jrather  eurreiii  and  local  history  and 
work  out  the  penenil  history  of  the  State 
through  our  Questions  and  Answer.s,  which 
when  il.Mssili.-d  and  ind.-xed  with  citations  of 
.•lutlioriiii's  «<.mi.li-H'  it  will  lie  a  work  of  in- 
dlspensilile  v.'iliii-  to  every  home  or  lilmiry  in 
the  Stat*'. 

If  yoii  are  int«'resit<l  in  Indiana  history 
you  will  lie  attra<-ted  liy  this  plan  and  will 
In-  intereste<l  from  the  liepinning.  Our  suh- 
s<riptions.  therefore,  will  from  now  on  bejjlu 
with  .lanuary  -.  IsVKt,  and  all  subscribers.  It 
is  believed,  will  want  to  complete  this  llle, 
tlmuKh  he  bepins  one  or  two  years  hence. 
This  feature  will  .'idd  value  and  c<ist  to  the 
work,  as  j-jich  issue  must  be  jilated  that  we 
may  be  jirepnr.cl  to  furnish  complete  lUes 
from  the  lirst.  THK  INDIANIAN. 


Hon.  W.  H.  Smith  is  in  receipt  of  a  num- 
ber of  invitations  to  deliver  his  new  lecture 
on  "Thr  Manliood  and  Womanhood  of  Indi- 
ana." Wherever  it  has  been  delivered  it  has 
received  the  highest  indorsemens  of  tlic  peo- 
pie. 

The  ludianlan  is  indebted  to  James  M. 
Ilargan.  .Jr.,  for  the  photographs  from  which 
ciur  illiistrations  of  JcfTcr.son  county  are  made. 
Tile  photographs  are  tlic  work  of  H.  M. 
Flora. 


It  is  said  that  about  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  a  cheap  edition  of  Thoreau's  "Walden" 
have  been  sold  in  England. 
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A.  K.  I'ETEKSOX. 

Amoug  the  h'luliug  citizens  of  the  good 
town  of  Darlington,  Indiiina,  is  A.  R.  Peter- 
son. He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Knights  of  I'ythias,  and  has  written  a 
charming  little  history  of  the  Darlington 
Lodge  of  that  order.  He  is  a  student  of  his- 
tory, and  is  deeply  interested  especially  in 
the  history   of  our   own   State,     and    takes 


A.  R.  Peterson. 

great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Hoosier. 
Darlington  has  a  History  Club,  in  which 
Mr.  Peterson  is  prominent.  The  club  de- 
votes its  time  to  collecting  and  preserving 
matters  of  historical  interest,  as  well  as 
the  study  of  history  generally.  Every  town 
in  the  State  ought  to  have  a  Peterson,  and 
ought  to  follow  the  good  example  of  the 
people  of  Darlington  and  establish  at  once 
a  club  for  history  work. 


Thus  runs  one  of  the  latest  ol  Mr.  Cros- 
land's  literary  parables:  "A  thinker  read  a 
sweet  poem  about  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
And  later  he  spied  the  author  of  that  poem 
in  the  market  place,  aud  ran  up  to  him,  and 
grabed  him  by  the  hand,  and  said:  'My 
brother — my  dtar  brother,  let  us  go  and  pick 
a  bit  o'  dinner  togctheT.'  And  the  poet  an- 
swered that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  picking 
bits  of  dinner  with  persons  whom  he  did  not 
have  the  honor  to  know."' 


WHITE  HOUSE  CLOCKS. 

"The  clocks  in  the  White  House."  re- 
nuxrked  an  official  clock  winder,  "are  by  no 
means  the  most  uninteresting  things  about 
the  House,  though  but  little  has  ever  ap- 
peared about  them  in  the  newspai>ers. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  but  one  of  the  old 
clocks  there  is  of  American  manufacture, 
though  all  that  have  been  purchased  of  late 
years  are.  The  one  clock  referred  to  was 
made  in  New  York  and  was  purchased  when 
James  Monroe  was  President.  It  is  one  of 
the  permanent  fixtures  in  the  green  room, 
and  has  been  there  ever  since  it  was  pur- 
chased. As  a  time  piece,  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  any  of  the  foreign-made  clocks, 
though  it  was  made  at  a  time  when  America 
was  not  as  famous  for  its  timepieces  as  it  is 
now.  The  most  interesting  clock  there,  of 
course,  from  its  history,  is  the  clock  in  the 
blue  parlor,  which  was  once  the  property  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  presented  it  to 
Colonel  Lafayette,  and  the  latter  presented 
it  to  General  Washington.  The  frame  of  it 
is  made  of  alabaster  aud  French  gilt  bronze. 
It  has  to  be  wound  but  once  in  a  month. 
It  keeps  time  to-day  as  accurately  as  when 
first  made.  What  is  known  as  the  Lincoln 
clock,  purchased  when  President  Lincoln 
was  in  the  White  House,  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest in  the  red  room,  and  is  of  ebony  and 
gold.  It  strikes  tne  quarters,  halves  and 
hours.  In  Mrs.  McKinley's  room  is  a  clock 
which  has  been  running  without  the  slight- 
est intermission  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
clock  at. the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  President's  office  is  the  one  that  the  pub- 
lic generally  sees.  It  is  rather  motlern  in 
construction,  of  the  'regular'  pattern,  and  is 
very  reliable.  The  clock  in  Private  Secre- 
tarj'  Porter's  room  is  admired  for  its  cathed- 
ral gong  rather  than  anything  else,  but  it  is 
a  good  clock,  and  has  so  proved  itself  for  the 
ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has  been  there."— 
Washington  Star. 


In  Zulnland  the  graves  of  the  dead  are  dec- 
nrattd  with  the  bottles  of  the  attending  doc- 
tors. 


Chinese  bicycle  riders  do  some  funny  things 
on  their  wheels  occasionally.  They  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  ihe  streets  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  carrying  an  open  umbrella  or  a 
fan,  and  in  some  instances  with  the  handle 
bars  removed. 
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Ramlllatx'w  *bould  Iw  m*il<-  mil)  l>X  rrjtUlrrrd  Intli^r. 
I*  It   (BO  ,rj  ordnr  iMiik  draff        \iJdrr«*   all  comniti- 
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M.w    I  i:\ri  ui:s 

WlOi  tlilH  iiiiiiilMr  Til.'  IiKlliiiiliiii  pn-si-iits 
III.-  nr»t  of  Ji  wrli-x  iif  llliitiriilfil  artl.lis  tliat 
Hill  U'  r<Miiiil  <>r  KD-nt  liiii-n-Hi  In  lis  rcattiTs. 
\\,-  |>ri>|M>H4-  to  j:Iv«-  iin.iiilily  a  slmrt  liist«>r- 
l.al  .ikfiili  ftf  Hi.im-  li.iiiity.  Illtistinicil  with 
••«*iM-M  Inki'ii  frtiiii  till-  (■■iiiiity.  In  this  iiiiiii- 
Iwr  wi-  |»ri'H«>iit  ftiiir  iH-aiiiiful  ••iiuravlims  cf 
Hii'i'iH    III   .IffriTMoii    ii.iiiity    that    havr    Ixm-u 

!iiir|>aH.«><|    hy   im   |M>rli><||<al    in    ili mitry. 

Wh.ii  thU  •M-rliH  I.H  .•..iii|>|.t.M|  ih*-  siibsciih- 
rf*  It.  Tin-  linllaiiiaii  will  havi-  a  •■•miplrto 
V..I1111  .•  ..f  ri<-tiirfHi|ii..  Iii.llaiia.  Sinli  a  work 
(.r.-..  I  r,-,|  III  till-  usual  \\a\  wmiiil  insi  tm 
i»r  i\*.lv.'  i|.. liars  This  is  mily  «.in>  of  the 
irr.-ni  \u'\\  r.-atiin-s  \vi>  iiitriH|ii<M>  with  isi'.i. 

\\  .•  |iri>|M><«.-  I.,  nm  a  soiirs  of  histori.  nl 
■  k.i.li.s.  illiisiraii)!.  nf  \\\c  Hrhools  i.C  tho 
Stai.  Miir  llrnt  an-  ..f  thr  s.hnnis  of  Mad 
Ijit.ii  \Vli«-ii  this  s.tIi's  \h  <-..inii|i't.-(l  those 
wh.i  ha\i«  Thf  linliaiiiaii  will  havt<  a  <  i»in- 
pl.-t.-  history  ..f  ..lii.  atl..ii  In  th.-  Stat.-  ax  It 
U  n..w. 

Aii.»thrr  n.'W  r.-aiiip'  is  ..ur  •hittionary  of 
I»n«.s."  With  f-a.  h  Imhu)'  w..  shall  j;lvo  ilatcs 
of  icr.af  nn.l  Important  .v.nis  in  Am. Than 
hi<f..ry.  in  sii-h  '  hronolochal  nrdor.  that  by 
th.'  .ii'l  ..f  thi«  thir.l  volntiu-  it  will  mako  a 
*t;iHHfi,;ii  .'om|M>n.liiim  of  irrrat  valn<>  to  all 
•  .;i.h.r^  an.l  ..ih.rs  iiit,.r.-Ht,.,|  in  hlslorifal 
inntt«r«i  From  month  to  month  wo  will  afhl 
iww  f.ainri'o  until  Th.-  Imlianian  will  ho  a 
n.-.-<><miir  In  ov.>ry  iioni.v 

Oiir  hl<«tory  qii<<<ttion<>  and  anHw.rs  will  ho 
ronfinii..!  until  January.  Ux»l.  wh.-n  thoy 
will  »>o  .'lasoiri.fl.  anil  an  lnrl.-\  mado.  pivinp 
rifafiont  of  aufhorith-s.  Whon  oomj.h-tod 
this  will  mako  tho  niost  mmploto  roady  rof- 
prouif  hl9tpriral  dhninnary  of  Indiana,   for 


ih«'  iiM»  of  ttlliorii,  loai-hors  and  others  it 
ImishIIiIo  to  c-olicolve. 

WUh  tho  Kobniary  lumibor  will  bo  001 
iii.-ii.-.il  a  ijn»iiilily  roo«»rd  of  curreut  hisioi 
whi.  h  will  Im'  valuablo  for  ready  r.-f.-rom-.- 


llli:  SIATK  TKACIIKKS. 

Tlio  f«»rty  llfth  annual  sosshm  of  tho  Siai.- 
T.-atlH-rs"    Asso.lati«>n    was    oiio   of    iiiiusi:;ii 
iniorost.      Thoso   inoi-tlnjrs   yrow    in    linpoii 
:ii!.i-   and    liiton-sl    with    oarh    a.ldod    year. 
.Mu«h  «if  tho  porfiH-iiioss  to  whi«-h  iho  oom 
moll  Si-hoid  system  of  tho  State  has  reaclnd 
is   duo   to   those     niiiiual     pitliorintcs   of     the 
lojiohors.     Tho  papers  proKoiittHl  and  tho  dis- 
oiissiotis  evok.-d  .'ill   tend   to  a   more  porfe.-t 
haniioiiy     botwooii     those     onitraKwI     iu     the 
raiiso  oi  odu.-atiou.  ami  to  a  more  otuuplote 
systomati/iiiiL;  of  tho  moihods  usod  to  imp.irt 
iiislriiotioii. 

Toaohiii;;  is  a  scicino.  an  art.  'i'ho  day  has 
jiassod  whon  any  one  who  has  been  iible  to 
^'.-1  a  lillh'  sohoolinj,'  i-aii  secure  a  plaee  as  a 
(••a.lior.  Toaohors  must  not  only  Ik-  woll 
otliuaiod.  but  thoy  must  be  so  trained  that 
thoy  oan  imjiart  to  others  what  thoy  have 
loaniod  thoms.'lvos.  And  that  is  not  all. 
I  hoy  must  ho  iraiiiod  to  pivorn  and  eontrol 
<hildri  n.  and  as  ea<h  ohild  has  an  individu- 
ality of  Its  own,  the  t.-aohor  must  bo  able  to 
•^oizo  on  that  individuality  and  make  the 
most  possible  of  it.  All  those  questions,  and 
many  otlu'rs  of  :i-i  m-i-al  importaneo,  aic  «^is- 
<u>si-d  at  jIioso  annual  iratherinus.  and  the 
iiilorohan;.'o  of  o.yporioinos  iirodiuo.s  good 
losulls. 

Tlio  t.'ndoiioy  's  to  ;:ive  the  ohildren  the 
oppori unity  to  yrasp  tho  yroatest  possible 
amount  of  oduoatioii  in  tho  few  years  they 
«:i<i  d.'voto  to  school  attendanoe.  jind  the 
to.'ichor  that  <-an  lead  children  to  the  greatest 
<'X.-riion.  and  to  a  thorough  m:istering  of  the 
h'ssoiis  of  each  day.  is  tho  best  ti'.icher. 
Th.'  m<-thods  .'uloptod  by  one,  atnl  the  .'xpori- 
oiii fs  rosuliing  therefrom,  may  be  of  groat 
holp  to  another,  and  just  stich  methods  and 
I'Xporionoos  .*iro  ox.-hangod  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Assooiaiioii. 

Kvory  citizen  is  inlorostod  in  the  growth 
ami  development  of  our  school  system,  jind 
as  thoso  annual  meetings  are  a  part  of  that 
growth  and  development,  they  should  meet 
tho  very  largest  encouragement  and  help 
frr.in  tho  Legislature. 


The  Indianian. 
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LEGISLATIVE  KEFOKMS. 

The  position  which  we  have  talien  on  the 
subject  of  proposed  legislation  affecting 
townsliip  and  county  organizations  is  one 
which  we  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  people.  We  do  not  Avish  to  be  classed 
as  conservatives  who  would  not  advocate  a 
change  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake.  There 
is  no  need  at  this  time  for  making  a  mistake 
In  iireparing  a  law  governing  township  and 
county  affairs. 

It  is  well,  howe^'er,  for  those  who  are  ad- 
vocating radical  changes  to  study  their  sub- 
ject well  before  announcing  themselves  too 
certain  that  tliey  are  right.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  our  State  has  made  rapid  ad- 
VMUcement  in  almost  every  avenue  open  to 
public  progress. 

We  do  not  deny  that  flagrant  wrongs  have 
been  committed  in  many  counties  and  town- 
ships. These  we  deplore  as  much  as  the 
most  radical  reformer.  We  know  that  the 
reform  jnovement  is  baclced  by  some  of  the 
best  and  most  patriotic  citizens  of  our  State. 
That  they  are  sincere  no  one  doubts.  To 
fouclude,  however,  that  the  office-holding 
class  who  interpose  their  objection  to  the  re- 
forms proposed  are  doing  so  out  of  a  desire 
to  help  themselves  or  out  of  individual  and 
selfish  motives  is  not  according  to  these  men 
the  right  to  think,  to  have  an  opinion  or  to 
possess  common  decency  or  honor. 

From  our  own  personal  contact  with  these 
men  we  are  able  to  state  that  hundreds  of 
them  are  as  sincere  men  and  as  honest  men 
as  the  State  affords.  And  any  or  all  of  them 
will  welcome  that  which  will  prevent  the 
abuses  which  have  occasioned  the  ci"y  for  re- 
form. But  they  do  hope  to  preserve  all  that 
is  good  of  the  present  system. 

If  it  is  the  abuses  of  the  present  laws 
which  are  sought  to  be  corrected  then  why 
not  correct  present  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  these  abuses  and  stop? 

No  one  denies  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
system  when  carried  out  as  the  laws  pre- 
scribe. If  it  is  thought  proper  to  increase  the 
county  legislature  whose  duties  are  to  levy 
taxes,  make  appropriations  and  to  otherwise 
regulate  the  alTairs  of  the  county,  then  why 
not  permit  this  body  to  consider  the  need  of 
the  different  townships  as  represented  by 
the  Trustees,  to  levy  taxes  and  regulate  ap- 
propriations for  the  townships?   By  so  doing 


they  have  the  experience  of  all  the  Trus- 
tees in  the  county  and  are  therefore  better  pre- 
pared to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  needs 
of  the  different  townships. 

AVhy  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  hundreds 
of  the  Trustees  and  provide  that  they  shall 
give  a  casualty  bond  at  the  expense  of  the 
toAvnship,  and  that  all  goods  purchased  by 
the  Trustees  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
itemized  bill,  which  shall  be  submitted  with 
each  voucher  for  which  moneys  are  to  be 
paid. 

It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  will 
relieve  the  Trustee  of  the  annoyance  of  any 
charge  of  irregularity  and  that  such  a  bond 
will  guarantee  a  carefulness  which  will 
neither  permit  of  carelessness  or  fraud. 

This  obtained  we  believe  will  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  reformer  and  save  to  the  State 
that  system  under  Avhich  it  has  grown  so 
rapidly  and  has  done  so  well. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Governor  Mount,  in  his  recent  message  to 
the  State  Legislature,  strongly  recommends 
that  the  study  of  agriculture  be  taught  in  our 
common  schools.  To  many  this  looks  like  a 
hobbj'  of  the  Governor  and  others  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  It  may  be  a  hobby  with 
them,  but  the  question  arises  is  it  not  a  good 
hobby?  All  hobbies  are  not  bad.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  are  excellent,  and  little  of 
good  in  this  world  would  be  accomplished  if 
somebody  did  not  make  a  hobby  of  it.  Farm- 
ing is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  this 
country.  In  Indiana  the  gi-eat  majority  of 
the  children  Avho  attend  tne  district  school 
are  the  children  of  farmers,  and  will  pursue 
the  same  vocation.  Why  then  should  they 
not  be  taught  as  a  part  of  their  school  educa- 
tion the  science  of  farming,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  taught  in  such  institutions? 

Plant  life  is  taught  now,  to  some  extent 
through  the  nature  studies,  and  through  the 
study  of  botany,  and  this  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  there  is  yet  much  more  that  might 
be  taught  to  advantage. 

The  objection  at  once  arises  that  but  few 
of  the  teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  scien- 
tific agriculture,  even  in  the  limited  form 
proposed  for  the  schools.  This  may  be  true, 
but  could  they  not  be  qualified,  just  as  they 
are  qualified  to  teach  other  branches?  An- 
other objection  arises,  and  that  is  the  school 
curriculum  is  already  overloaded.  If  so, 
are  there  not  some  branches  that  might  be 
lopped  olf  to  give  place  to  this  important 
one?  The  subject  is  worthy  of  at  least  a 
careful  examination. 
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I  he  Indiiintiin. 


TIIKV    KM»OUSK  IIISmlcY   STl  1»V 
Purtlli:    lh«-   H.M..»l..|l   t.r    Ih.-   TrUHl.t*"    Anno 

.Ullon  ai  Iiiaiaua|"»li".  Ia»l  iiii.iith.  an  lii 
rormni  nii-«-ilin:  ..r  u  iiuml»r  ..f  Tru«l»-<K. 
r.muiy  Hu|Hriiii.-iul«iU»i  ninl  t.-a.-hi-n*  was 
Ih>I«I  nl  III'-  H"««t  KiiwUhIj.  wIuu  Hk-  maiur 
•  >r  stall-  lil*lnr>  HliKly  wan  .|Ih<iih(«hI.  Tin' 
•«-iiiliii«-iit  Hoj*  uiiaiilini'Uit  Jhat  mori'  atl<-ii 
lloii  Miuchl  In  Ix-  |>al<l  In  iIh-  hi|iih>Ih  «»f  lh«- 
Hiaii-  i«>  III'-  "liKly  of  I'xal  niKl  Sian-  lil«tory. 
It  Ha«  «UKK»-»««-<'  "'"t  ai4  pari  nf  tln'  «uui 
|H.<.iil<.n  work  II  woiiM  In-  a  u.mmI  lliink'  tn 
lm»i-  III.-  .  hll.ln-n  wrltr  Ihilr  "wn  lilo^'rapliy. 
nn<l  Ui«n  ilini  «>f  thilr  pannt-.  It  was  ar 
tfti.-<l  Hint  If  that  wiiH  il<in<-  It  wntil.l  jjivc 
tif  i-lilM  a  prlilf  In  inalnialnlnu'  ii  IiIuIkt 
■tnntlanl  uf  llvlnj:  an<I  «!•*..  .ulilvat.-  a  tMst«- 
fur  n-aillnk'  "f  Hial  kinil 

It  *\a».  alKo  >4iij:K'«-»*«''<i  "lat  .  ..mp<.sltli.n 
\%i.rk  ••hi»nlt|  W  aliMiK  pra<tl«-al  lincH.  t-aiis- 
Inc  itif  ••hlliln-n  !•>  wliiily  up  thf  sul>J<-<-t  ami 
riM-..nl  thf  farts  thiiH  (lisrov.Tf.l  aiKl  iln-ir 
Inipn-^HlKn-*  from  those  farts. 

AinonK  otlii-r  tilings  illsrussi-d  was  the 
formation  of  history  tlasH4»s  In  Iho  Hrhools. 
nnil  iIh'  orKniilzatlon  of  township  ami  coun- 
ty historlrni  jtfM-li'llfs.  Several  of  those  who 
w.-n-  preJMMil  expresMi-il  thi-ir  opinion  that 
town-ihlp  or  nelj;hlM>rlioo<l  sorleties  wojild 
brinu  tlie  snlijeei  more  direetly  to  the  at- 
tention of  ilj4-  pel. pie  than  woiilil  iiMinty  or- 
i;anl/.aiions 

^^^\t■  k'riitleniau  wlm  was  j>resenl  said  he 
wat  iMirn  iind  l>ri>imlit  np  in  Illinois,  and 
when  he  linally  made  his  arniiiKenients  to 
move  to  Indiana,  he  .said  to  his  wife  that 
they  \ver«'  Rolni:  to  Indiana,  hut  he  wanted 
it  utnlerHttMMl  there  were  to  In-  no  Ilnosiers 
In  the  fiimily.  hut  sinee  he  had  lived  here 
nn»ontr  the  jM-..ple  of  the  lloosier  State  he 
h.i<t  lo^t  nil  that  pr.Ju.liee.  lie  told  the 
»»t«»ry  as  an  Illustration  of  liow  people  in 
other  Stales  %ie«-   Inclinna. 

Another  jT'-nMentan  said  lliat  whr-n  fol. 
Kh>«t.  SuiHrintenil.nt  of  < diver  Military  In 
*tltnie.  lauje  ii.  Jh<«  State,  notwithstanding 
he  had  Jn-en  Inirn  in  Virginia,  and  hafl  lived 
many  y.-ars  In  MisMonri.  the  lirst  thing  he 
impiired  for  was  a  history  of  Indiana,  and 
having  purchased  Smiths  History,  he  used 
It  daily  in  his  gpnat  institution. 

The  tenor  of  all  tho  talk  was  that  we 
know-  t«x.  little  of  otir  own  State,  and  that 
the  efforts  heing  njade  hy  The  Ifldianlan. 
thmugh   its   history  .juestinns   and   answers. 


iiud  its  ouiliiie  for  the  Kiiidy  of  liM-al  history 
was  ai-eonipllshiug  a  great  w«»rk.  Trof.  ^^■ 
\V.  I'frltniner,  of  Keiitland.  tifTered  the  fol 
li>wlng  res«i|iiiloii,  whii-h  was  uiuiuimously 
adoptcil: 

•Uesolviil.  That  we  eordlally  endorse  and 
ajtprove  the  efToris  of  The  Indianinn  to  ere 
all-  a  gn-ater  Interest  in  the  study  of  loi:il 
iind  State  hisltiry;  that  If  the  hlu<ly  of  his 
lory  Is  earnestly  taken  up  by  the  leaehei'- 
and  others  interesteti.  as  outlined  and  led  l>y 
The  Indiaidaii.  great  good  wid  <-oine  to  the 
Slate,  and  its  re.sotirees,  and  its  history  will 
l.e.-.,nie  more  i>r<unlnent  than  ever;  thui  we 
jdedge  .uuMdves  t()  aid  in  every  way  this 
LTe.ii  work,  and  we  recommend  The  Indi 
aiiian  to  the  pe<iple  of  the  Stat«-." 


•Ilisiorieal    Sket<h<-s   and     Keminisceu. .  s 
of  .Madison  County,  Indiaiui,"  Is  u  new  hi^ 
lorieal   puhlii-ation  lately   issued   by  John   L 
I'orkner  .and  Byron  II.  l»ysoii.     It  is  a  lar^'.' 
Volume  of  l.tMKt  pages  and  is  a  work  of  great 
value,  d. -voted  as  it  is  to  loi-al  history.     Tlie 
two  fonipih-rs  of  the   history  are   residen- 
of  the  county,  and  are  prondneiit  in  busin- 
and  this  gives  to  their  work  an  added  vahn-. 
Many  of  the  so-called   histories  of  counties 
tlijit  lijive  been  issued  in  tliis  State  have  been 
gotten   up  for  money-making  puriioses,  and 
h.'ivi-  been  devoted  to  the  laudation  of  those 
wlio   li;ivi'    viinity   enough   to   pay   for   their 
pijiises.  <onse(|uently  the  historical  part  has 

1 n   negieiied.  or  done  in  such  a   slipshod 

m.anner  as  i.i  lie  of  practically  little  use. 
This  work  Is  of  a  different  character,  and 
is  valujible  for  the  historical  niatter  It  con- 
t:iins.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  State 
when  every  cnnly  has  fouml  such  faithful 
liisinri:iiis. 


A  iniiiiber  of  new  historical  clubs  have 
lieen  organized  witiiin  the  last  month,  niui 
liave  t.aken  up  the  systematic  study  of  In 
rliaiia  history.  The  Indianian  does  not  in 
tend  to  give  over  its  efforts  until  at  least  one 
such  clid>  is  in  active  existence  in  e\i«ry 
countv. 


We  ari'  pleased  to  note  that  the  State 
Hoard  of  Kducation  have  been  inserting  In- 
<lian:i  History  Questions  in  their  monthly 
examination  for  teachers.  We  have  been 
predicting  for  some  time  that  in  the  near 
futtu-e  more  emphasis  will  be  put  tipon  a 
knowledge  r.f  Indiana  and  her  history. 
Teachers  sliotdd  make  a   note  of  this. 
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THE  WHITEWATER  VALLEY— A  GARDEN  SPOT   EQUAL 

IN  BEAUTY    AND    FERTILITY    TO  ANY  IN 

THE  WORLD. 


When  the  first  adventurous  pioneers  be- 
gan to  seek  homes  back  from  the  Ohio  river, 
they  followed  the  streams  emptying  into  the 
Ohio.  When  they  first  looked  upon  the  val- 
ley now  known  as  the  "Whitewater"  they 
must  have  felt  that  they  had  got  into  the 
garden  of  the  gods.  In  the  olden  days,  the 
days  when  the  Mound  Builders  had  their 
habitation  in  this  beautiful  region,  a  broad 
and  majestic  stream  flowed  along  this  val- 
ley, on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  as  it  is  to-day, 
show  that  once  the  river  was  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  now;  that  it,"  in  fact,  might 
have  floated  navies.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream 
j'et,  and  waters  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
in  America.  Equal  in  fertility  to  the  famous 
Miami  valley,  it  surpasses  it  in  picturesque 
scenery,  and  in  historical  interest.  What 
the  Blue  Grass  region  is  to  Kentucky,  White- 
water Valley  is  to  Indiana. 

The  valley  extends  almost  the  entire 
length  of  Whitewater  river,  and  varies  in 
width,  sometimes  narrowing  down  to  a  mere 
strip  on  each  side  of  the  stream  and  then 
broadening  out  to  a  width  of  several  miles. 
It  is  lovely  in  its  picturesqueness,  and  in  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  is  unsurpassed.  When 
the  river  stretched  to  the  hills  on  either  side 
this  was  a  favorite  spot  for  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, and  along  its  margin  many  of  their  curi- 
ous works  were  erected.  Earthworks  were 
found  all  along  the  river,  and  signal  mounds 
were  so  placed  that  in  a  very  short  time 
news  of  important  events  could  be  conveyed 
by  signal  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the 
other.  It  was  also  a  favorite  hunting  resort 
of  the  red  man,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 


century  his  canoe  could  have  been  seen  at  al- 
most anytime,  as  he  swiftly  paddled  himself 
up  or  down  the  stream. 

When  the  white  man  came  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he,  too,  fell  in  love 
with  this  beautiful  spot.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1803  Benjamin  McCarty,  a  brave  and  ad- 
venturous pioneer,  seeking  a  home  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  broke  away  from  the 
older  settlements  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  on 
the  25th  of  May  found  himself  in  this  love- 
liest of  valleys.  Giant  forest  trees  were 
everywhere  around  him,  many  of  them  cen- 
turies old,  and  perhaps  had  sheltered  beneath 
their  foliage  the  wandering  bands  of  the 
Mound  Builders.  The  soil  of  the  valley  was 
covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  and  the  sides 
of  the  hills  were  bright  and  green  with  the 
coming  of  the  spring  grass.  By  the  treaty  of 
Gi-eenville,  this  section  now  b^^onged  to  the 
government,  but  hitherto  no  white  man  had 
ever  let  his  footsteps  wander  to  this  beauti- 
ful spot.  The  boundary  line  between  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  section  ceded 
to  the  government  was  but  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  spot  which  Benjamin  McCarty  had 
selected  for  his  home,  but  he  was  not  de- 
terred by  this.  He  selected  a  site  for  his 
future  home,  in  what  is  now  Franklin  coun- 
ty. In  a  short  time  he  was  followed  by  Rob- 
ert Hanna  and  others,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  the  sound  of  the  ax  was  heard  clearing 
away  the  forest,  and  the  smoke  from  a 
number  of  cabin  firesides  was  making  its 
way  skyward. 

Game  was  plentiful,  and  the  river  was 
full  of  fish,  so  the  hardy  pioneer  did  not  suf- 
fer for  food,  but  he  and  his  brave  housewife 
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hail  luaiiy  hara»Uli»»»  to  uudt-rgo.  aud  luauy 
tlaiiuin*  lu  faif.  Ni-ltclil»«r«  were  ft-w  aud 
tiM-  ».ttl«-r  Uvf<l  111  IoiiiUui'Km;  Htort'U  there 
w.r»-  noil.-,  aud  lie  aud  hi*  faudly  were  com- 
IH-Iltil  tij  d.-jKud  uiMJU  what  the  forext  aud 
■tream  cuuld  furulnh.  aud  what  the  Hull 
woultl  i»rij«huv.  fur  what  roujfortu  they  had. 
The  father  aud  the  houjj  cleared  the  forestH 
nud  .  ulllvat.d  the  laud,  while  the  wife  aud 
dauichltT»  »i»uu,  %%i>vr  aud  uiade  the  cloth- 
lug  ih.y  WDfe.  Thin-  were  ui>  Idle  hauils  lu 
thoiM'  day*,  aud  uc  tiuie  f..r  Idh-ness.    Th«r.-. 


back  to  ancleui  history,  it  takes  the  minds 
of  the  present  Kt'tifration  back  far  enough 
to  remind  them  of  how,  when  and  where  the 
fouudatloUH  of  the  State  were  laid.  It  may 
Ih;  well  said  that  Hrookvllle  and  Madlsou 
have  i>eopU-<l  lutllaua.  besides  sending  colo- 
nists to  other  Stales,  who  have  become  dls- 
tlugulshe«l  aud  made  their  mark  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  country.  Many  of  the 
promlueul  business  men  of  Indianapolis. 
Chulunatl,  Chicago  aud  New  York  hail  from 
Madison,  while  politicians     aud     statesmen. 


Vii  \v  ON   WmrKWATiK   Ki 


In  the  d«H»p  forest!*,  .••urrrniudod  by  savage 
foes.  tho<M«  p|one«>r  fath»T«  nud  mothers  laid 
de«"p  Th»'  fniiiidatlnus  of  this  gn-.it  romnion- 
wenlih. 

ll.iwe.u  the  Kn.Ht  aud  West  fork  of 
Whif»'wnNT  river  Is  a  narrow  barkbnue  or 
ridge.  snrrnunde<l  by  high  hills,  rearhlug  al- 
most to  the  dignify  of  yoiing  mountains.  Ou 
thl»  riilge  is  sitiiafed  the  town  or  city  of 
Ilmokville.  a  town  that  has  l>orn  the  cradle 
of  great  men.  It  is  the  third  oldest  town 
In    Indi.ina.  and   while  that   does  not   run   it 


lawyers  and   doctors   have   gone   otit     from 
Brookville.  and  became  famous. 

The  town  of  Brookville  was  surveyed 
and  platted  in  18*18,  and  received  its  name  in 
honor  of  the  mother  of  Jesse  Brooks 
Thomas,  whose  maiden  name  was  Brooks. 
It  was  long  called  Brooksville.  but  in  time 
the  s  was  dropped.  By  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture the  new  town  was  named  the  county 
seat  of  Franklin  county.  December  5,  1811. 
The  first  county  court  held  was  in  February,. 
1812.  and  was  convened  in  the  tavern.     The- 
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ludian  troubles  from  1811  to  1815  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  county  and  town  very 
much.  Two  forts  were  erected  in  the  coun- 
ty, but  the  Indians  were  not  very  trouble- 
some. Two  men  Avere  killed  by  them  in 
1813.  In  1820,  for  a  little  while  Brookville 
was  a  military  post,  garrisoned  by  a  com- 
pany of  United  State  soldiers.  In  1823  the 
town  experienced  a  boom.  It  was  produced 
by  the  removal  to  that  point  of  the  land 


the  spot  seated  on  a  wagon.  The  noose  was 
adjusted,  and  the  horses  started,  dragging 
him  from  his  seat,  when  some  one  shouted 
that  a  messenger  was  coming.  The  horses 
were  stopped,  when  the  Governor  of  the 
State  appeared,  having  ridden  from  Indian- 
apolis.   He  handed  to  Fields  a  pardon. 

When  the  State  entered  upon  its  great 
scheme  of  canal  and  railroad  building,  a  part 
of  the  scheme  was  for  a  canal  along  the 


Dr;:<BVSHiKK  Falls  near  Bkookvllle. 


•office,  from  Cincinnati.  It  did  not  remain 
very  long,  for  in  1827  it  was  removed  to  In- 
dianapolis. The  town  was  prosperous  from 
its  start  until  what  was  denominated  "The 
New  Purchase"  was  made,  when  an  exodus 
tooli  place,  many  of  the  prominent  citizens 
seeking  homes  in  the  neAV  sections  opened 
for  settlement. 

In  l-'obruary,  1825.  Franklin  county  ex- 
perienced its  first  great  sensation,  it  being 
the  murder  of  Robert  Murphy,  a  constable, 
by  Samuel  Fields,  an  old  Revolutionai-y  sol- 
dier. Fields  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
arrangements  for  the  hanging  were  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  A  large  sycamore  tree 
'V\'as  selected,  and  to  a  limb  the  fatal  cord 
was  attached.     The  prisoner  was  taken  to 


Whitewater,  from  Cambridge  to  Cincinnati. 
Ground  for  this  canal  was  broken  at  Brook- 
ville in  September,  183G,  and  the  first  boat 
through  from  Lawrenceburg  reached  Broolc- 
ville  June  8,  1839.  It  was  a  day  of  great 
rejoicing,  and  visions  of  future  prosperity 
floated  before  all  the  people.  The  canal  was 
a  great  boon, and  for  awhile  did  a  great  busi- 
ness in  carrying  to  market  tlie  surplus  farm 
products  of  the  country,  and  bringing  in  re- 
turn the  commodities  the  people  most 
wanted. 

Four  score  years  is  not  a  great  while 
when  compared  to  the  ages  that  have  gone, 
and  a  great  deal  of  history  has  been  made 
in  much  less  time  than  that,  but  in  these 
days   time   is   not   counted   by   tlie   flight   of 
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years,  but  by  the  march  of  events.  Events 
have  marched  very  fast  since  the  first  white 
settler  built  his  cabin  home  on  the  site  of 
Brookville;  since  the  axe  was  laid  to  the 
first  tree  to  fall  of  those  giant  forests  which 
covered  the  hills  and  valleys  when  they  were 
in  a  state  of  nature;  and  in  many  of  those 
stirring  scenes  Brooliville  has  borne  an  im- 
portant and  honorable  part.  America  and 
Indiana  owe  much  to  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  early  settlers,  and  the 
early  settlers  in  and  around  Brooliville  were 
of  the  sterling,  honest,  broad-minded  and 
broad-hearted  class,  from  which  future  war- 


when  the  first  great  contest  between  slavery 
and  free  labor  toolj  place  in  Indiana.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Territory  to  have  repealed  the  clause  forbid- 
ding slavery,  in  the  Ordinance  establishing 
civil  government  in  Indiana.  Two  or  three 
times  they  had  been  on  the  eve  of  success, 
and  thought  final  and  complete  success  was 
within  reach,  when  an  apostle  of  freedom 
arose  in  Jonathan  Jennings.  To  his  stand- 
ard rallied  the  good  people  of  the  White- 
water Valley,  and  liberty  was  fixed  for  In- 
diana, and  slavery  stopped  at  the  Ohio  river. 
The  people  of  the  valley  have  remained  true 


Gov.  J.  B.  Ray's  Home,  Brookville. 


riors,  statesmen  and  artists  spring.  Brook- 
ville and  Franklin  county  have  left  their  in- 
effaceable impress  on  Indiana  especially. 
From  her  came  many  of  her  first  Governors, 
Senators  and  lawmakers,  giving  life  and  tone 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  new-born  common- 
wealth. From  their  loins  have  sprung  other 
Governors,  Senators,  cabinet  ministers,  law- 
makers and  soldiers. 

Franklin  county  had  just  been  organized 


and  steadfast  to  liberty  ever  since.  A  few 
years  later  a  great  national  contest  over 
slavery  came  on,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
Union  rocked  in  the  storm,  but  it  was  a  man 
who  had  once  been  one  of  the  leaders  In 
Franklin  county  who  stepped  in  with  a  meas- 
ure which  insured  peace.  Jesse  B.  Thomas 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  locate  in  Frank- 
lin county.  Some  years  later  he  went  to 
Illinois  in  an  official  capacity,  and  became 
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a  Htimlur  from  ilmt  Htatf.  In  1S1"«»,  wUi-n 
thi?  adytxali-i*  of  i»lav.Ty  wi-ri'  diiuaiullni: 
au  oi>i'ii  tli-Mir  f\«-ry\vlu'ri-  hUouUI  be  inu'lf 
for  that  lu«tltullou.  ami  the  frleiitlH  of  fr.-e 
•louj  Wore  dRhtliii;  that  pro[*o«ltloii.  S.n 
alor  Thoiuau  utepiMLtl  In  ami  preHeiitttl  whni 
U  known  an  the  "MliwonrJ  ComprouilKe." 

.S«j«n  after  UruokvUle  was  llr«l  «eitl<Ml 
there  eame  to  th»«  little  vlllnKe  a  yoimj 
lawyer  from  t'ln«lnnatl.  .Sli;ne«l  in  full  lils 
name  wa«  Jam*-H  Mrown  Hay.  That  yi»iinu 
lawyer  hail  mueh  to  ilo  with  the  i-ariy  liis 
ti»ry  of  the  Slate.     Twlre  elortt'il   «Jovernor. 


Liw    Wai.i.aci; 


()Mi  H(»Mi: 


Fhvnkiin  CniNtv  iDiHi    Hursi-: 


l.l:iy  Ifd  him  to  do  many  foolish  things  while 
•  ;..vriii..r.  Among  others,  was  his  metluui 
of  iriMiitiii^'  iianlons.  At  one  time,  among 
..ih.'is  ((imli'mncd  to  death  for  murdering  a 
r.imily  (if  Indians  was  a  boy.  Groat  elTorts 
wiTi'  made  to  secure  a  pardon  for  him,  but 
without  avail.  The  time  came  for  the  hang- 
ing, and  his  partners  in  the  crime  had  been 
duly  executed,  and  the  sheriff  was  about  ti> 
drive  the  wagon  from  under  the  boy,  when 
(Jovernor  Ray  rode  up  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  said  to  the  condemned  :  "There 
an-  but   two  jxiwers  that  can  save  your  life. 


he  was  the  finit  to  advocate  what  has  since 
l>een  known  as  the  Internal  Improvement 
Hyjitrm.  He  was  a  man  of  lnor«linate  van- 
ity, but  RH-at  tah-nts.  lie  wan  fond  of  pomp 
and  display.  A.h  a  lawyer  he  soon  rose  to 
rllntinrtion  in  the  Whitewater  valley.  When 
Governor  William  Hendricks  re.Higned  to  ac- 
cept a  seat  in  the  TTnlted  States  Senate,  Mr. 
liny,  who  was  I'resWIcnt  pro  tem.  of  the  Stn 
ate.  I>ecnme  acting  tlovenjor.  This  Is  tl\e 
only  tinic  in  the  history  of  the  State  that  a 
Pp'siflent  of  the  Senate  In'came  Governor. 
He  waji  twice  elected  to  that  high  ofOcc. 
rnforfnnafcly  for  his  continued  popularity, 
it  was  charged  that  ho  appointed  men  to  the 
Supreme  Ilench  lK<catise  they  favored  him 
In  his  aspiratitm  for  a  scat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.     Ills  vanity  and  love  of  dls 
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One  is  God  Almighty,  and  tlie  otlier  is  James 
Brown  Kay,  Governor  of  Indiana,  who 
stands  before  you.    I  grant  you  a  pardon." 

Among  others  who  sought  a  home  in 
Brookville,  in  those  early  days  were  three 
brothers,  James,  Noah  and  Lay.arus  Noble. 
They  all  became  prominent  in  the  politics 
of  the  early  days,  and  one  of  them  became 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  another  died  at 
Washington  Mhile  a  Senator.  James  was  the 
oldest  of  the  three,  and  was  the  first  to  come 
to  Indiana.     They  were  all  born  in  Virginia. 


He  was  a  man  of  fine  physical  form.  mihI  IkuI 
a  voice  of  great  compass  and  power.  TlKMe 
were  better  lawyers  than  James  Noble,  but 
not  one  who  could  equal  him  before  a  jury. 
He  Avas  equally  powerful  on  the  stump. 

When  the  Land  Office  was  removed  from 
Cincinnati  to  Brookville,  Lazarus  Noble  was 
appointed  Receiver  of  Public  IMoneys.  A 
few  years  later  the  office  was  removed  to 
Indianapolis.  While  on  his  way  with  the 
archives  he  died  suddenly.  His  brother 
N(iali   was  :ii»iKpiiilc(l   in   his   i)l:icc.      He   had 


Main  Strket,  Bkookvilf-k. 


Init  had  grown  to  manhood  in  Kentucky. 
Only  a  short  time  before  Indiana  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  James  located  at 
Brookville.  He  was  not  long  in  becoming 
known  as  one  of  the  uest  jury  lawyers  in 
that  section,  and  one  of  the  mose  effective 
stump  speakers.  When  a  convention  was 
called  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new 
State.  James  Noble  was  elected  a  member. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Legis- 
lature to  meet  under  that  constitution,  and 
three  days  after  its  assembling  he  was 
chosen  the  first  Senator  for  the  new  State. 


been  a  lawyer  at  Brookville,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  that  town  ever  knew. 
He  had  served  as  sheriff  several  times.  He 
went  with  the  office  to  Indianapolis,  and  his 
suave  manners  and  great  kindness  of  heart 
added  to  his  popularity.  As  a  public  speak- 
er he  was  not  the  equal  of  his  brother 
James,  but  still  had  a  persuasive  eloquence 
of  his  own.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
thin,  piping  voice.  In  those  days  Indiana 
was  counted  as  reliably  Democratic,  but  in 
ISni  Noah  Noble  was  the  Whig  candidate 
for   Governor,   and   so  great  was   his   popu- 
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larlty  that  he  eniilly  ovt-rraiiu-  the  Ut-iuo- 
.  ratlc  majority.  Thrt-i-  yi-art*  aftt-rwartl  he 
wan  reelerteU.  It  l«  .luubtful  If  any  other 
man  \\w*  ever  au  iMjpular  with  thr  maHses  In 
Iii.llana  a«  Noali  N<>»iU-.  HIh  Rnat  ambition 
was  to  Ko  to  th«'  Inlt.-tl  Statin  Senate,  and 
twl.i'  waM  a  lamlldat.-  for  that  plaie,  but 
wa«  ih'featiMl.  lie  wa-H  a  man  of  po«ltlve 
convlrtlnns.  anil  whlb-  popular  with  the 
ma«H«>s  he  always  hail  Home  antauoiilsmrt 
amonic  '!»'•  pollti<lanH.  whU-h  prevented  htm 
friMu  rea.hluK  the  ln-lKht  «>f  his  ambition. 
I>avld    Walla. ■••    was   a    t;ra<hiah'   of   West 


Beemed  to  be  something  In  the  hills  and  the 
noble  forests  that  gave  to  men  loftier 
thoughts  and  a  grander  way  of  expressing 
them.  He  entered  iK>lltlcs.  and  in  1S31  was 
elected  Lleutenant-tJovernor,  and  re-elected 
In  1834.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
•  lovernor.  It  was  under  his  administration 
that  the  Slate  entered  fully  uixjn  Its  great 
system  of  Inlenuil improvements.  He  failed 
of  a  re-onmlnation  iu  1840. but  the  uextyear 
was  ele«-ted  tt)  (.'ongress  from  the  Intlian- 
apolis  dlstri<t.  and  while  a  member  was 
maiidy    instrumental    In   enabling    Professor 


\'\\\\    ON     Till      e'ANAI.. 


Pnint.  II.-  had  ;;..n.-  m  ilmt  fanH.us  Acad- 
emy from  nliio.  having  I"'»'M  ai>poiiit<'d  by 
general  William  Henry  Harrison.  While  lie 
was  a  student  at  the  Point  his  father  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  settling  at  Hrookville. 
Not  long  aft.r  his  graduation  T»avld  also 
went  to  Hri>okville.  having  leslgjicd  from  the 
nriny.  At  Hrookville  he  began  the  sttnly  of 
the  law.  In  l.Hi'.l  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  soon  had  a  large  practice.  He  was 
a  man  of  commanding  eloqtionce.  as  were 
most  of  the  lawyers  of  those  days.     There 


Morse  to  establish  and  perfect  his  invention 
of  the  telegraiih.  Governor  Wallace  was 
one  of  the  great  orators  of  Indiana.  His 
voice  was  finely  modulated,  and  he  pos- 
sessed an  expressive  countenance. with  great 
dignity  of  manner.  He  was  the  father  of 
Lew  Wallace,  so  famed  iu  literature,  art  and 
di|doiiiacy.     Lew  was  born  in  Brookville. 

In  IS'JO  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hammond 
settled  at  Hrookville.  He  was  from  Ver- 
mont, and  brought  with  hiiu  into  this  new 
country  a   son  of  only  six  years  who  was 
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afterward  to  sit  as  cliief  executive  of  the 
State.  In  1S5G  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  one  of  tbe 
great  political  orators  of  the  State,  was 
elected  Governor,  and  with  him  Abram  A. 
Hammond  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Governor  Willard  died  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  and  Hammond  became  Governor. 
Among  the  distinguished  jurists  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  called  Brook- 
ville  their  home  may  be  mentioned  Holman, 
Eggleston,  Blackford  and  Stevens.     Holman 


would  not  have  punished  me.  That  taught 
me  always  to  tell  the  whole  story."  Late  in 
life  he  lost  all  his  property  by  an  unfortun- 
ate speculation.  This  unhinged  his  mind, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  wandered 
about. 

Brookville  was  the  birthplace  of  Court- 
land  C.  Matson,  who  in  1888  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  of  James  N.  Tyner,  who  was  Post- 
master-General under  President  Grant,  and 


General  Lew  Wall.-\ce. 


was  for  many  years  United  States  Judge  for 
the  Indiana  district.  Blackford  for  many 
years  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
State,  and  his  name  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  judicial  history  of  the  State  that  it  can 
never  be  separated.  Stephen  C.  Stevens  was 
one  of  the  brightest  legal  minds  of  his  day, 
yet  his  later  years  Avere  clouded  with  misfor- 
tune. While  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  he 
was  exceedingly  careful  in  preparing  his 
opinions,  and  it  was  no  trouble  even  for  the 
laymen  to  find  just  what  was  decided.  While 
practicing  at  the  bar  he  was  equally  careful 
in  the  preparation  of  his  papers,  and  always 
set  out  his  case  with  great  fullness.  On  be- 
ing asked  why  he  was  so  prolix  in  stating 
his  case  in  his  papers,  he  told  the  following 
story:  "When  I  was  a  school  boy  I  was 
called  up  by  the  master  and  interrogated  as 
to  a  difficulty  I  had  had  with  another  boy. 
When  I  was  through  with  my  story  he  gave 
me  a  most  severe  castigation.  He  after- 
wards learned  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  difficulty,  and  calling  nie  to 
him  he  said  if  I  had  told  all  the  facts  he 


of  James  S.    Clarkson,    the    distinguished 
editor  and  politician. 

When  Brookville  was  first  settled  White- 
water was  navigable  to  that  point,  and 
among  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  new  State  was  one  to  appro- 
priate money  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  river  from  its  mouth  to  Brookville. 
Among  the  boys  who  played  along  this  clas- 
sic stream,  fioated  toy  boats  on  its  waters, 


General  Pleasant  A.    Hackleman. 


no 
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nud  ••UinlK'il  the  nyciuuon?  tn-en  that  lined 
Um  banks  uuji  Jnineii  V.  luidH,  who  afler- 
wardfi  U'cauje  mo  famous  for  hl«  en{;'"*^t'r- 
Ins  feats,  and  for  the  yreal  servkes  he 
rendered  to  hU  lountry  In  tije  coustruetlon 
of  icnnlx.arjt  for  use  on  tlje  western  rivers 
durlnu  the  late  elvll  war. 

Another  Ixiy  who  phiyetl  anions  the  hills 
of  l-'ranklln  county  and  who  afterward 
lUIed  the  world  witli  his  fame  was  Hiram 
l*o%%'ent,  tile  great  seulptor.  Of  him.  in  those 
•layn,  I>r.  J.  \V.  Ilervey.  of  Indlanapidis, 
thus  «|M-akH  in  a  reeent  letter:  "Anion;:  my 
early    phiymat.s    \\.i>i    a     '.iiiall     I.m!     1-y    tli.- 


whom  he  loved  he  complimented,  but  the 
liortralt  was  always  discernible.  I  remem- 
ber one  incident  which  crystalized  my  affec- 
tion for  him  and  showed  that  noble  spirit 
which  the  world  recognized  in  the  imperish- 
able  marble  of  the  "Greek  Slave."  There 
llve<l  in  Hrookville  a  lame  tailor  lad  named 
riood.  who  hobbled  along  the  streets  on 
crutches.  Towers  often  expressed  his  sym- 
I)athy  for  the  cripple.  Flood  died,  and 
Towers  was  much  affected  by  his  death,  and 
said  he  was  p»inp  to  make  a  statue  to  put  at 
the  heail  of  his  f;rave.  In  duo  time  he  ac- 
.  uini.lisiii-.!    iiis    d«'sii;n    and    took    us    to    the 
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name  of  Towtrs.  who  name  uji  tlie  rivi-r 
from  Hrookville  to  where  the  hlRliest  liills 
rise  Ijetwcrn  that  town  and  l\Tlrfleld.  •  •  * 
Wo  due  in  the  mounds,  fished,  bathed  and 
rolled  rorks  down  hill.  The  rxorciso  which 
pleased  Towers  most  was  that  of  makin;: 
images  from  the  soft  blue  clay  foiind  alouj: 
the  edces  of  the  creek  and  river.  Towers 
excelled  in  this.  lie  always  selected  souie 
one  whose  person  or  peculiarity  he  would 
Imitate.  When  he  wished  to  burlesque  one 
his     ligures     showed     liis     ..pinion.       Those 


nook  where  lie  worked,  and  uncovered  the 
fruit  of  his  lalior.  We  were  all  astonished 
and  one  of  us  said:  'Towers,  that  looks 
enough  like  Flood  it  could  almost  talk,  but 
you  did  not  make  him  lame.'  'No,'  said 
Towers,  'lie  is  in  heaven,  and  uo  one  is 
lame  in  heaven.'  " 

Among  the  distinpuislicd  soldiers  and  sea- 
men from  T.rookville  were  the  late  Admiral 
Oliver  S.  Glisson,  General  I>ew  Wallace  and 
•  loneral  Tlcasant  A.  Hackleman,  who  was 
killed   at   the   battle   of   Corinth,   being  the 
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ouly  general  from   Indiana  who   was  killed 
in  the  civil  war. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  been  Gov- 
ernors of  Indiana  may  be  ranked  the  follow- 
ing who  have  been  Governors  of  other  States 
or  Tei-ritorles:  John  P.  St.  John,  Governor 
of  Kansas;  Lew  Wallace,  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Stephen  S.  Harding,  Governor 
of  Utah.  liobert  Hanna  was  also  for  a  short 
time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


the  palatial  schoolhouses,  whether  built  by 
donations  of  the  liberal  or  by  taxation  of  all, 
but  in  nothing  is  real  heroism  more  dis- 
played than  in  the  attempts  of  the  settlers 
to  make  education  possible.  Most  of  these 
settlei-s  were  themselves  quite  illiterate. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  local  school 
oflicers  to  be  unable  to  read  or  write,  when 
there  were  school  officers  at  ull;  but  they 
pushed    the    interests  of    education    to  the- 


Street  Scene  in  Brookville. 


Brookville  has  furnished  to  this  and  other 
States  a  host  of  eminent  educators. 

EDUCATION   IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  furnishes  us 
the  following  sketch  of  the  early  schools  of 
Brookville: 

The  schools  and  schoolhouses  of  Franklin 
county  in  the  20's  differed  little  from  those 
of  other  new  sttlements  of  that  and  a  later 
period.  Compared  with  the  schools  and 
schoolhouses  of  to-day  they  were  Inelegant, 
but  so  were  the  cabins  of  the  settlers,  and 
their  material  and  social  environments.  We 
may  well  be  proud  of  our  <;xcellent  schools 
of    to-day,    their    competent    teachers    and 


front  zealously,  and  we  owe  everything  to 
their  pluck  and  perseverance. 

The  schoolhouses  of  the  early  20's  in 
Franklin  county  were  all  cabins,  built  by 
volunteer  labor  and  without  a  dime  fi*om  any 
public  source;  and  though  seldom  as  good  as 
the  best  cabins  of  the  settlers,  they  were 
never  Inferior  to  the  average,  often  much 
better  than  many.  They  were  floored  with 
puncheons,  the  doors  were  made  of  punch- 
eons, and  so  were  the  seats,  while  the  win- 
dows usually  consisted  of  an  opening,  the 
whole  length  of  the  side  opposite  the  door, 
made  by  hewing  out  the  upper  half  of  one 
log  and  the  lower  half  of  the  next  above, 
say  four  feet  from  the  floor.    In  the  summer 
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thi«  waj»  oix-u,  tiut  lu  the  winter  It  was 
<.-Ioimm1  with  Mtroug  fooI'M  cap  paiKT,  Haturat- 
♦h1  wltb  grfanv  to  luakf  It  Homewhat  traiis- 
luc»'nl.  aliuoHt  the  only  thing  In  the  whole 
houw?  that  i-oHt  ujoney.  for  many  tlnie«  not  a 
nail  wa.H  ilrlven,  even  In  making  th«'  tloor. 
The  hoUHe  wax  imually  Irx-at^il  near  a  spring. 
without  reganl  to  roadri. 

I^ter  In  the  L'OM  the  Hthoolrt  found  Letter 
<luartor«  In  hetter  rahlns,  whli-h  had  U-en 
4|ejMTt«-d  hy  their  liullderx  In  the  hegira  that 


was  opened,   being    three    or    four  years   iu 
liullding. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  upstart  who 
turns  up  his  little  nose  at  the  school  teachers 
of  that  period.  They  were  indeed,  as  a 
class,  uneducated  nion,  but  so  were  many  of 
th«'  lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  of 
the  period.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
they  were  born  iu  post  revolutionary  times, 
when  every  hand  was  needed  to  coax  from 
the  .soil  and  the  forests  food  enough  to  even 
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l>rnko  out  wlion  "the  New  rurcha.so"  was 
opened,  and  everybody  wanted  to  be  first  on 
tho  Flat  Hork.  the  Blue  River,  the  White 
Itlvrr.  the  Wabash  and  the  "Massasslnn- 
wny."  This  wa.«t  specially  the  ra.se  In  Rrook- 
vllle.  except  that  In  Rrookville  there  never 
had  bron  a  public  schoolhouse  of  any  kind. 
When  "the  New  Purchase"  was  opene<l  law- 
yers, doctors,  merchants,  mechanics  and  all 
ptilled  up  all  that  was  movable  and  went  to 
f'entervllle.  Rushvllie  and  elsewhere,  the 
bulk  of  those  who  could  afford  to  move  so 
far  landing  in  Indianapolis.  This  left  scores 
of  empty  houses  which  became  schoolhouses 
at  a  mere  nominal  rent  If  at  any  rent  at  all, 
until  about  1S.T3  when  the  county  seminary 


scantily  sustain  life.  He  is  an  ingrate  of 
the  first  water  who  does  not  reverence  the 
heroism  of  those  men,  even  In  the  matter  of 
(education. 

.Many  of  the  teachers  could  barely  read 
and  write  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three. 
He  was  almost  a  prodigy  who  could  "do  any 
sum"  in  Pike's  arithmetic  without  a  key, 
and  who  could  repeat  the  rules  of  syntax 
and  "parse"  a  .simple  sentence.  But  It  was 
the  best  the  "settlers"  could  do  and  the  best 
who  offered  were  employed. 

The  method  of  employment  would  seem 
strange  now.  There  was  somewhere  in 
every  township  somebody  who  through 
some  process  was  known  as  the  school  trus- 
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tee.  He  had  no  money  at  his  control  and 
could  not  employ  a  teacher,  but  it  was 
thought  best,  but  not  always  absolutely  nec- 
essary, to  get  his  consent  to  occupy  the 
schoolhouse,  which  after  all  belonged  to  no 
one  in  particular,  though  by  common  con- 
sent he  was  presumed  to  have  control  of  it. 
Generally  the  teacher  sought  the  school,  not 
the  school  the  teacher,  and  this  he  did  by 
the  most  effective  methods.  He  took  an 
"Article  of  Agreement"  and  went  from 
house  to  house  to  get  "signers"  for  the 
"quarters,"  which  invariably  meant  five 
davs  each  weelc  for  thirteen  weeks,  Christ- 


If  enough  "signers"  were  obtained  to  pay 
expenses  the  "master"  got  the  consent  of  the 
trustee,  which  was  not  difficult,  generally. 

As  I  recall  those  days  nothing  impresses 
me  more  than  the  relative  rank,  socially,  the 
teacher  soon  acquired.  He  was  ordinarily 
a  stranger,  but  he  soon  became  an  oracle  on 
almost  every  current  question.  Ordinarily 
he  dressed  better  than  the  native  young  men 
and  soon  became  the  center  of  the  social  life 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  champion  of 
his  school.  Before  the  quarter  was  half  out 
his  school  began  to  challenge  some  neigh- 
boring school   for  a   "spelling   match,"   and 


Present  School  House  in  Brookvili.e. 


mas  and  New  Year's  holidays  to  be  made  up 
by  teaching  Saturdays.  Some  would  subscribe 
a  half  scholar,  some  a  whole  scholar,  but  to 
be  made  up  by  Jane  going  one  week  and 
Henry  one,  alternating  during  the  quarter. 
Many  stipulated  to  pay  in  sugar  or  bacon,  or 
some  other  farm  product;  some  to  board  the 
teacher  a  given  number  of  weeks.  We  may 
smile  at  this  now,  but  it  was  a  necessity 
then  and  the  teacher  who  accepted  the  con- 
ditions was  a  hero. 


later  on,  when  grammar  became  a  study  in 
the  schools,  they  would  challenge  for  a 
"parsing  match."  Of  course  the  challenge 
had  to  be  accepted,  and  then  came  contests 
which  affected  each  school  as  the  oratorical 
contests  of  to-day  affect  the  colleges  of  to- 
day. 

Those  were  days  to  be  remembered  with 
affection.  The  actors  were  heroes,  whether 
they  were  the  uneducated  fathers  who  made 
sacrifices  that  their  sons  might  enjoy  what 
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ili»*y  could  not,  or  the  atubltlous  ami  oucr- 
Ki'tic  youth  who  taught  jii-hm.ln.  Jioanllun 
ar.>uuil.  that  li.-  u>l«hl  fit  hltu«elf  for  hour- 
U>ariii-tJ  i>rofi-«t«tli»u.  Auioiik  iIr-  irr»-aleHt 
ui.u  of  thi-  war  imHo.!  ami  lat«r  wi-rt-  ihofie 
who  tauKht  whool  uiuKt  all  the  dlHud- 
vautaKeH  of  thi»«t"  early  «layj*.  ami  the  uu-n 
who  wi-re  taujcht  by  tlnui.  It  wouhl  him-iu 
liivlillouM  to  attempt  to  name  them  after  the 
InpH*'  of  thn-e  <|uarterH  of  a  rfutury.  hut  1 
luny  veiitun-  tt»  rerall  AiiulH"  Karhleii.  only 
ree.'Mtly  imHjMul  away,  who  was  one  of  the 
teaeher*  of  thai  heroic  perioil  hi  eastern 
Knmklln  county  whose  memory  was  cher- 
Uhed  "till  the  hiHt;"  ami  anions  the  tauu'ht 
JameM  Uarhle  .  the  eminent  lawyer  of  llfiv 
yenni  auo;  Milton  ^;re^:^;,  for  many  years  th. 
Ni-!»for  of  itic  Imliana  press;  ('.  V.  Ciarksoii. 
•><iually  Well  known  hi  Imliana  and  Iowa. 
th«'  fathi-r  of  «;en.  J.  S.  n.irkson.  Assist 
nut  rostuuister  tJeueral  under  (Jeneral  Har- 
rison:  I>r.  <;«t>rKe  lierry.  the  jthyslclan  and 
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lieiwetMi  one  of  the  townships 
K  <(immissioners  over  the  dls- 
lie    funds,    and    for   six    years 

.1    iMiMie   school   in   Franklin 


suit  spruiii:  i 
and  the  «-.nii 
trlbutioii  ni 
there  w.is  w 
•  I'lini  >■. 

Ill  IMn  a  stuck  roiiipaiiy  was  organized 
in  I'.rookville  for  educational  punxjses,  and 
tlie  Urookville  ('olle;:e  was  incorporated.  The 
llrsi  class  was  ;rr;idnated  in  IS-'m.  The  Col- 
lege tlunrislied  for  awhile,  luit  some  years 
ML'o  the  buildinj?  was  sold  for  public  school 
P  li-Iiuses. 


«  »I.H    Si   MINAHV. 

l>olitician  of  uiore  than  local  fame.  Those 
may  have  lM>en  ilays  of  small  things,  but 
who  Mhnll  •lespljw  them? 

The  tlrsf  Hclinols  in  rranklln  county  were 
subscription  .«tchools.  In  IS'JT  the  I.cgisl.T- 
ture  authorized  the  establishment  of  county 
s«>miuaries.  and  in  1S.''.o  ti,,.  rmnklin  County 
Semitiary  was  incorporated,  and  in  ISI.')  the 
Seminarj-  was  opened.  When  the  present 
consfifiition  %vas  adopted  seminaries  were  re 
plac«Hl  by  a  frer  school  system.  After  the 
establishment   of   the   free   school   system    a 


THE  COUNTY  STJPEIUNTEXDENT. 

William  II.  Scnour.  county  superintend 
ent  of  rr.inklin  county,  was  elected  1801. 
lie  made  strenuous  efforts  to  advance  teach- 
ers, and  m.Tke  tenchinp  a  profession.  Last 
year  r/i  jior  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  State 
uormMlisis.  .Tiid  !»."  per  cent.  li.Td  normal  or 
university   training. 

He  h.ns  been  president  of  the  Soutlieni 
Teachers"  Associ.Ttion.  Bo.nrd  of  Visitors  of 
State  Norm.Tl.  member  of  State  Reading  Cir 
cle  Hoard,  .nnd  iircsident  of  the  Round  Table 
v»f  the  N.'itioii.nl  School  Suin-rintondents"  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Senotir  was  a  Franklin  county  farmer 
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lad,  and,  having  lost  an  arm,  studied  teleg- 
raphy, and  held  a  railroad  office  two  years. 
He  then  began  teaching  in  Franklin  county, 
which  occupation  he  followed  until  elected 
county  superintendent. 

]Mr.  Senour  is  now  endeavoring  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  schools  by  com- 
bining the  wealcer  and  thereby  lessening  the 
number  of  teachers  necessary.  He  has  re- 
duced the  number  from  114  to  100,  of  whom 
89  are  in  the  districts.  The  schools  are  well 
provided  with  apparatus  and  libraries, 
and  the  standard  is  being  rapidly  raised, 
both  as  to  teachers  and  puipls.  XX.  his  last 
election  his  opponents  politically  on  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  recognizing  his 
worth,  declined  to  give  him  any  opposition, 
and  elected  him  unanimously. 

]Mr.  Senour  has  a  wide  reputation  for  per- 
sonal supervision  of  schools,  and  usually 
manages  to  visit  every  teacher  in  his  county 
before  the  holidays.  He  personally  investi- 
gates all  cases  of  dissatisfaction  and  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  pouring  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters. 

The  Brookville  School  Board  is  composed 
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of  Dr.  William  H.  Berry,  who  has  been  in 
office   for   twenty-one   years;    M.    H.    Irwin, 


Hekbekt  S.  Vookheks. 

editor  of  the  Brookville  Democrat,  and  John 
C.  Shirk,  president  of  the  Brookville  Bank. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  is 
Noble  Harter.  He  was  born  in  Pierceton, 
Kosciusko  county,  Indiana,  in  1856,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  training  in  the  schools  there. 
He  studied  telegraphy  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  began  teaching  the  year  following  in 
Fulton  county.  He  taught  eight  years  in  the 
common  schools,  worked  nine  years  for  rail- 
roads as  a  telegrapher.  He  returned  to 
teaching  as  principal  of  the  schools  at  Lady 
Lake,  Florida.  He  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  in  1892,  and  from  Indiana  Universi- 
ty in  1895.  He  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Brookville  schools  for  four  years.  For 
six  years  he  has  been  associated  with  Dr.  W. 
L.  Bryan  in  the  study  of  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  the  telegraphic  language.  For 
this  work  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  Indiana  University  in  1896.  The  work 
has  an  intimate  bearing  on  educational 
problems.  One  research  was  published  in 
1897,  and  another  will  be  forthcoming  this 
spring  in  the  Psychological  Review. 

The  schools  of  Brookville  have  recently 
been  reorganized  upon  modern  educational 
lines.     The  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  high 
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*i:inH,\  U  uuUHUuUy  larjje.  The  schuols  havt- 
excelleut  i-i|ulpintuli*  aud  u  niroUK  con>8  of 
teachem.  TUe  Hoard  aud  the  teatberH  ntv 
allvf  to  ino<liTU  educatlunal  iiruKreHs,  aud 
thf  couuuuuUy  l«  dii'ply  lut.-n-st.*!  In  ilie 
•choulit. 

ll«TlMTt  S.  Voorla-i'H.  iirlutliml  of  the 
IlruokvlUe  hlRh  Mch<j«>l.  \va«  horn  In  Clucln 
untl.  Ohio,  lu  is:il».  H<'  «nnliiated  from  lU-l 
luout  <J4.lU'K'e  at  ColKp-  Hill.  Uhlo.  aud.  after 
a  iievere  cour«e  of  i)o«t  Kraduale  study,  re 
celvvd  the  degrees  of  M.  S.  au<l  M.  A.  Dur 
lug  the  yean*  lh8H81>  he  IlUed  lh«'  .hair  of 
chemlHiry  ami  phy»h«  for  his  ahna  uiater. 
Thai  he  might  have  opporiuulty  for  a  rigor 
ou«  eourse  of  self  lulture  he  then  resigned. 
aud  has  sinee  tilled  iM>sltlous  as  high  s.-ho<.l 
prlHclpal.  the  last  six  years  of  whhh  term 
were  at  Un>okvllle.  Mr.  Voorhees  tarries  a 
life  Iheiise  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  se.iired 
by  examination  before  the  State  Hoard. 

lie  has  ni-eutly  refused  several  lu<r.i 
tlve  iM.sltlons  beeause  they  woiild  curtail  his 
opportunities  f.)r  study.  He  has  an  original 
umuu.-r  of  handling  his  subje«-ts  h.ini-.-  his 
pupils,  whleh  sends  them  buying  :iii.l  l-m- 
rowing  lM)oks  and  pursuing  individ\i:il  inves 
ligation,   whieh   Is  unusiially   notable. 

Hrookvllle  has  a  (Jalholle  paro.hial  s.huol 
—a  mission  of  the  Oldenburg  Frami.^ean 
Aeadeujy.  It  e<lu»ates  an  average  (.f  ISm 
pupils.  Some  of  these,  after  coulirmation. 
enter  the  utihilc-  school,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  large  percentage  lu  th(>  high  school 
departnu'Ut.  viz.:  'J.'',  rer  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment. 

There  ar.-  live  otlur  parochi.'il  schools  in 
the  «-ounty.  uudi-r  the  .same  management  as 
that   in   Hrookvllle. 

nil:  ni.i»i;NHrK<;  .\<ai»i;mv. 

Near  tln'  western  line  of  I'ranklin  cotiuty 
is  the  quiet  little  town  of  Oldenburg,  but 
here  Is  sltuate<|  one  of  the  noted  schools  aud 
convents  of  the  Stale.  In  IST.l  In  a  very 
humble  way  a  little  society  inaugtir.nted  a 
movement  that  has  since  grown  wonderfully. 
A  sm.Tll  building  was  erected,  which  six 
years  later  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  with 
the  characteristic  energy  of  the  Catholic  sis- 
terhoofl  a  new  and  Ix-tter  structtire  was  so<>n 
erected. 

Connected  with  the  convent  aud  school  is 
a  macuilb^ent  farm,  well  cultivated  and 
stocked  with  blooded  cattle.     The  buildings 


are  large,  aud  well  calculated  for  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  put.  The  academy  proper 
contains  a  hall  capable  of  seating  one  thou- 
sand persons,  with  library  aud  class  rooms, 
and  a  large  dormitory  above.  The  chapel 
is  one  of  the  liuest  lu  the  State.  More  than 
four  huniln-d  sisters  are  connected  with  the 
convent,  lu  the  school  great  attention  Is 
given   I..  111.-  >^iiidy  of  literature,   music  and 
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IHAl'l    I.        ()I.I>1MUK<;     ACAI>IM\. 

i:siM'.ial  aileiition  is  given  to  the  decor- 
n  of  chin.M.  and  with  this  branch  Is  con- 
ed a  furnace  where  the  ware  Is  glazed. 
the  use  of  the  academy. 
II  adtlition  to  the  convent  of  the  Iin- 
nlate  Conception  there  Is  a  large  monas- 
•oUege  at  Oldenburg.  To  this  institution 
monks  and  young  priests  who  have  stud- 
nt  Mt.  Airy.  Ohio,  come  for  the  closing 
years  of  their  study. 


iii; 


•iirKcni:s. 


The  preacher  followed  pretty  closely  after 
the  i>ioneer  settler.  Most  of  those  who  set- 
tled in  Indiana  brought  with  them  a  fixed 
religious  belief,  and  were  moral  and  upright, 
hence  It  was  that  whenever  it  became- 
known  in  a  neighborhood  that  a  preacher 
had  arrived  in  the  settlement,  and  would 
hold  .services,  they  all  crowded  to  hear  him. 
it  mattered  not  of  what  particular  denom- 
ination he  might  be.  Among  the  earliest. 
Protestants    to    invade    the    new  Territorj' 
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■were  the  Methodists.  In  1807  the  first 
Methodist  circuit  in  Indiana  was  formed. 
It  embraced  all  the  territory  along  the  east- 
ern border  of  Indiana,  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  northernmost  white  settlement,  which 
at  that  time  was  near  Richmond.  Brooli- 
ville  was  an  appointment  on  that  circuit. 
Rev.  Joseph  Williams  was  the  preacher  in 
charge  of  the  circuit.  It  is  not  certain  when 
the  first  class  was  formed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brookville,  but  in  1809  Rev.  Hezekiah  Shaw 
held  services  at  the  house  of  Eli  Adams, 
two  miles  above  the  town  and  organized  a 
class.     In   181G  this  class   was   removed  to 


but  some  years  later  a  new   building  was 
erected. 

About  1844  the  Catholics  organized  a  con- 
gregation. Members  of  that  organization 
were  few,  but  they  were  earnest,  and  in 
1859  a  commodious  church  structure  was 
completed.  In  1848  a  Lutheran  congregation 
was  organized,  and  in  1858  purchased  the 
church  that  had  originally  been  built  by  the 
Methodists,  and  have  occupied  it  ever  since. 
In  18G6  the  Christians  organized  a  congre- 
gation, but  it  was  allowed  to  dissolve  after 
some  years.  In  1886  it  was  revived  and  now 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 


Little  Cedak  Baptist  Church,  Franklin  Coun- 


Erf.ctfd  in   iSi2. 


Brookville.  They  worshipped  in  private 
houses  and  in  the  court  house  until  1822, 
when  a  small  brick  church  was  erected.  The 
congregation  is  now  a  very  flourishing  one. 
Not  long  after  the  Methodists  came  the 
Presbyterians,  and  a  congregation  of  that 
denomination  was  organized  about  1809, 
near  Harrison.  They  had  no  house  of  wor- 
ship in  Brookville  until  1840.  In  1818  a  con- 
gregation had  been  organized  in  Brookville, 
and  worshipped,  like  the  Methodists,  in  pri- 
vate houses  and  in  the  court  house.  In  1820 
an  effort  was  made  to  build  a  church,  but  it 
failed.  It  was  not  revived  until  1839.  The 
old  Methodist  Church  was  then  purchased. 


BANKS. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  eaxly  pros- 
perity in  Indiana  was  the  absence  of  a  cir- 
culating medium.  The  only  money  of  that 
period  were  Spanish  milled  dollars  and  the 
notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  but 
few  of  these  wandered  so  far  as  Indiana  at 
that  time.  The  territorial  Legislature  tried 
to  remedy  the  matter,  and  chartered  two 
banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  one  at  Vincennes 
and  one  at  Madison.  The  State  Constitu- 
tion when  adopted  provided  that  these  char- 
ters should  continue,  and  that  the  Legisla- 
ture could  at  any  time  adopt  either  of  those 
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baukM  a.s  a  Stat.-  Hank.  In  January,  IsiT. 
tho  L.-Klxlaiur.'  diil  adopt  the  Hank  of  Vin- 
ccnnos  as  a  Stat«'  institution,  authoriziUK  it 
to  lark'«'ly  imrt'asf  its  i-ai)ital  stock  an<l  to 
ofKani/f  l»rain-ln>s  at  soiuf  thn-e  «)r  four 
points  in  ihf  Stall'.  A  I. ranch  was  ostab- 
llshcM  at  nrookvillc.  an.l  lic^an  busluoss  In 
H  frame  housi>  tliat  lia<l  been  erected  for 
other  pur|M»ses.  These  banks  Issued  notes 
for  six  anil  a  <|U!irier  cents,  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  and  twenty  tive  cents,  anil  so  on 
up  to  live  doll:irs.  In  tiiM.s»>  days  dimes  and 
half  dimes  wi-re  iioi  ihun;.'lit  of.  and  tho  only 
divisions  of  a  dollar  were  li.ilves.  .(uarters. 
eighths  anil  sixteenths.  W'.-  uive  ;i  rei)ro- 
duction  of  one  of  those  old  bills  for  twelve 
and  a  half  cents.  Issued  in  Isis.  It  is  ili.- 
property,  ..r  l>r.  Il.iinlirie  Sniilli.  of  P.n.wns 
town. 

As  Soon  :is  the  Itank  of  Vlnceiim'S  was 
ndoptetl  as  a  State  institution  It  entered 
upon  an  era  of  wild  speculation  and  crini 
in:il  misnian!i.i;enient,  which  continued  until 
in  ivji.  when  suit  was  brou;,'ht  to  forfeit   its 


charter.  The  bank  and  its  branches  fell  with 
a  crash,  and  neither  bill  bidders  nor  depos- 
itors realized  anything',  except  those  of  the 
Madison  branch,  which  eventually  re- 
deemed all  its  oblijjrations.  The  next  at- 
tempt at  bankiiij.'  in  Hrookville  was  throu;.'li 
the    Franklin    County    Insurance    Company, 


Hk<i(ik\ii.i.i:  Dank. 

which  was  authiu'lzcd  by  its  cliaricr  to  do  a 
bankinp  business.  In  lSr»3  or  ''y\.  a  stock 
company  was  organized  and  the  Brookville 
I'.aid<  received  a  charter.     In  1S(^3  this  was 
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H.kvillc  National  Bank. 
iJoodwin  purchased  the 
lis  s(Ui  Charles  F.  cou- 
whcn  it  went  into  vol- 
untary liquiihii  ioii  .iHil  they  or.Lcnnized  the 
present  Brook\illc  I'aiik.  and  closed  up  the 
liusiness  of  the  National. 

Dr.  Coodwin  and  son  Charles  cnnducted 
the  business  tiutil  the  Doctors  dciih  in  ISSO. 
I'or  one  year  Mr.  Isaac  Carter,  now  one  of 
the  leadinp  lawyers  of  the  State,  and  resid- 
ing; at  Shelbyville,  and  Dora  Wagner,  a 
I)rominent  druggist  of  Terre  Haute,  assisted 
Clini-les  F.  Coodwin  in  ir;ins;ict  ing  the  busi- 
ness. In  1SS1  Mr  .lohn  C.  Shirk,  liavini; 
impleted  a  course  at  the  Indiana  Uuiver- 
ly,  accepted  a  position  in  the  bank,  and 
.I.uiuary  1,  1S84.  became  a  partner.  This 
continued  until  Mr.  Goodwin's  death  in  .Jan- 
uary of  ISOG,  when  Mr.  Shirk  and  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Goodwin,  formed  a  partner- 
ship, and  the  bank  under  the  careful  man- 
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agement  of  Mr.  Shirk  is  one  of  the  leading 
banlcs  of  the  country.  During  the  financial 
crisis  the  country  has  just  passed  the 
Brookville  Bank  has  never  had  its  standing 
questioned.  This  is  highly  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Shirk,  and  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  him.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Dennett  and  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Showalter, 
two  most  efficient  and  trustworthy  clerks. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  newspapers  of  Brookville  have  had  a 
very  checkered  career.  It  was  in  1815  that 
the  first  paper  was  printed  in  Brookvile— 
it  was  the  second  paper  started  in  Indiana. 
It  was  called  the  Plaindealer.  It  had  a  life 
of  only  a  few  months,  but  w^as  revived  the 
next  year.  In  1820  the  office  changed  hands, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Franklin  Re- 
pository. In  1823  it  again  changed  hands, 
and  again  the  name  was  changed,  this  time 
calling  itself  the  Brookville  Enquirer.  It 
kept  changing  hands  and  name  until  1830, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Lawrenceburg. 
Brookville  was  without  a  paper  for  three 
years,  Avhen  a  new  Enquirer  was  started. 
and  within  less  than  a  year  it  changed  hands 
and  name,  this  time  becoming  the  Brookville 
American,  and  Avas  under  the  direction  of 
C.  F.  Clarkson,  father  of  J.  S.  Clarkson,  the 
distinguished  politician.  In  1853  it  again 
changed  hands,  and  three  years  later  was 
removed  to  Indianapolis. 

In  the  meantime  another  paper  called  the 
Democrat  had  been  started.  Until  1858  the 
Democrat  was  the  only  paper  in  the  county. 
In  that  year  the  American  was  revived,  but 
died  in  1860.  The  Democrat  kept  pegging 
away  alone  until  1S61,  when  the  National 
Defender  was  started.  In  1864  its  name  was 
changed  again  to  the  American.  It  kept 
on  changing  hands  until  about  twelve  years 
ago,  when  L.  L.  Burke  purchased  it,  and 
still  contx'ols  it.  Under  his  management  it 
has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success, 
and  is  counted  as  one  of  the  leading  Repul)- 
lican  papers  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

In  1838  the  Democrat  was  started,  and 
has  retained  that  name  ever  since,  although 
it  has  changed  hands  many  times.  In  1891 
it  was  sold  to  M.  H.  Irwin,  its  present  pro- 
prietor. It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  but 
is  now  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  and  is 
ably  conducted.    It  has  for  sixty  years  been 


the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Frank- 
lin county. 

Pvrookville  has  one  club  Avhich  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Federation.  It  is  the 
"Saturday,"  holding  its  meetings  on  Tues- 
day evenings,  and  handling  current  ethical 
questions. 

The  Anthropological  started  out  to  pur- 
sue a  certain  definite  line  of  work,  and  hav- 
ing completed  the  same  disbanded  at  the 
completion  of  last  year's  work. 

The  Natural  History  Society  was  the 
most  eminent  club  Brookville  ever  aeld. 

The  dependent  children  were  first  placed 
in  private  hands  at  a  stated  stipend  per 
head.  In  ISST  the  county  coinniissionors.  liav- 


James  E.  Dp;kbvshikk,  First  Odd 
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ing  no  authority  of  law  to  purchase  a  special 
"home,"  bought  a  farm  near  the  Poor  Asj'- 
lum,  ostensibly  as  an  extension  to  that  farm. 
They  then  immediately  occupied  the  com- 
modious farm  house  as  a  children's  home, 
with  a  salaried  matron.  New  wings  have 
been  built  back  from  the  original  building. 

The  children  attend  the  Brookville  public 
schools.  The  apparent  evasion  of  the  law 
was  never  publicly  criticised  and  has  re- 
sulted in  great  good  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  in  placing  them  in  homes. 
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Fniukliii  cuuuty  l«  lualuly  uKriouliural. 
Uuir.'l  hiiM  largo  quarrying  liulustrlt-s.  par- 
tkularlv  since  the  upoulng  of  the  new  plant 
at  l..rl'.yHhlre  Kails.  HrookvUle  has  a  fur- 
niture factory.  «poke  works,  canning  plant, 
two  Hour  mills  and  two  large  saw  mills. 
Numerous  imwerful  mills  are  sending  hun- 
dn-tlii  of  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  to  other 
markets.  The  paper  mill  will  .ninmence  the 
pn-sent  week.  At  this  writing  there  Is  not 
a  vacant  resl.lence.  store  nor  suite  in  the 
town  of  Ilrookville.  and  some  of  the  incom- 
ing e.xpcrt  w.»rkmen  of  the  new  mill  are 
»H.arding  until  new  houses  can  he  built,  that 
they  may  bring  their  families. 

There  were  three  turnpikes  Iwtween 
Itiookvllle  and  Cincinnati,  all  terminating  at 
these  two  points.  They  were  all  toll  roads. 
Indeofl  in  laSS  there  were  ten  toll  roads  In 
oi>eration.  Now  all  belong  to  the  county. 
At  that  iMTlml  the  llrst  one  was  acquired  by 
the  county.  Since  then  the  building  of  roads 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  county  as  free 
gravel  roads  has  progressed  so  as  to  average 
1  mile  and  .".2  rods  per  month,  and  every 
r..ad  in  the  county  is  free. 

Township  roads,  by  sympathetic  action, 
or  looking  toward  county  c-ontrol.  have  much 
improved  during  the  same  period. 

From  1ST0  to  isno  there  was  .-i  steady  an 
nnal  decrease  of  population  in  Kranklin 
county,    ineraging    abo,it    1    per   cent,    each 

y,.nr.      .\ Tdlng   to   the  political   poll   books 

nnil  the  statistic.al  repoit  we  have  since 
ISOO  Increnscd  about  V\  per  cent,  annually, 
a  fact  very  evident  to  one  wim  trnvels  much 
over  the  county. 

T..\rnF,T,.  INPI.NN A. 

SIttinfed  nmone  the  plcturesqiic  hills  nml 
rocks  of  historic  Franklin,  almost  fonrteon 
miles  up  the  le.Tfy  valley  from  ancient 
nnv>kvme.  on  a  branch  of  the  V,\z  Four 
railroad.  I«<  the  quiet  lUtle  village  of  T.nurel 
This  town  h.Ts  n  present  popidatlon  of  about 
one  fhouM.in.l  people,  who.  upon  the  wliolo. 
are  unprefentioiis  In  their  manners  and  \in 
.Tssnniine  In  their  efforts,  and  are  given  to 
industry,   educ.itlon  and   self  denial. 

T.aurel  supi>orts  a  good  bank,  a  first  cI.tj^; 
dry  goofls  hotise.  a  handsome  store,  several 
grocery  stores,  and  other  minor  enterprises. 

,V  newspaper,  called  the  I.aurel  Preview, 
which  Is  more  or  less  newsy,  and  which  con- 


tains the  spice  of  local  interest,  is  published 
regularly  from  week  to  week,  and  is  looked 
forward  to  with  eager  interest. 

The  chief  source  of  industry  are  the  stone 
quarries,  there  being  several  stone  yards  iu 
the  place.  The  principal  (luarry.  and  the 
one  that  Is  most  likely  to  swallow  up  all  the 
rest.  Is  the  one  that  has  recently  been  opened 
and  is  being  operated  by  a  syndicate  of  out- 
of-town  men  and  means.  The  quality  of  the 
product  Is  a  grey  limestone,  which  Is  exten- 
sively used  for  building  purposes. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Schoonover  is  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools,  and,  under  his  active 
and  practical  supervision,  they  are  to-day  io  . 
a  most  nourishing  condition.  His  plans  are 
up  to  date  and  his  methods  easy.  His  aim 
and  object  is  to  develop  and  improve  the 
young  mind  by  inducing  It  to  think  and  act 
for  Itself. 

FIIANKLIN    COUNTYS    KKPKFSFN  |- 
ATIVE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dr.  E.  L.  Pat- 
terson, was  born  in  Bracken  county.  Ken- 
tucky. March  20.  1853:  came  to  this  State 
witli  his  parents  at  the  age  of  nine  years; 
\v;is  .■.lu'.iii'l  in  111.'  common  schools.     After 
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finishing  the  common  school  course  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  subsequently  studied 
medicine  and  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  1878;  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  pi'ofession  in  Franklin  county  January 
1,  1879,  and  since  then  he  has  been  identified 
Avitli  the  interests  of  that  county.  In  1890 
be  was  appointed  senior  physician  of  the 
Eastern  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
which  institution  he  helped  to  open  up  and 
place  in  running  condition.  Resigning  this 
position  he  was  appointed  on  the  United 
States  Pension  Board,  serving  four  years. 
In  1896  he  was  nominated  and  elected  as  a 


parents  were  Massachusetts  people  of  En- 
glish descent.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
still  young,  and  as  the  family  was  in  limited 
circumstances  his  education  was  confined  to 
the  district  schools  and  six  months  in  an 
academy.  However,  he  supplemented  these 
meager  advantages  by  night  study  after  the 
arduous  duties  of  farm  labor  were  over. 
School  teaching  followed,  and  at  twenty- 
five  he  studied  law  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
later  opened  an  office  in  Brookville.  For  six 
terms  he  served  as  city  clerk,  then  one  term 
as  county  clerk.  In  1880  Hon.  Henry  Hanna, 
Judge  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Judicial  Circuit, 
died,  and  Governor  James  D.  Williams  ap- 
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Representative  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  posi- 
jtion  in  1898.  During  his  two  terms  of  office 
IS  Representative  he  was  ever  a  conscien- 
;ious  and  painstaking  servant  of  the  people 
le  represented.  He  is  a  prominent  member 
>t'  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pytliias,  Redmen  and  Muscovites. 


AN   EMINENT  JUDGE. 

Hon.  Ferdinand  S.  Swift  was  born  Sep- 
iiber  G,  1839,  in  Butler  county,  Ohio.     His 


pointed  Mr.  Swift  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Since 
then  he  has  been  triumphantly  re-elected  at 
each  succeeding  election  and  in  October, 
1898,  entered  upon  a  new  term,  which  will 
make  him  twenty-four  years  of  continuous 
service  on  the  bench. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  from  1886  to  1890. 
He  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss 
Anna  Fower,  and  after  her  decease  to  Miss 
Mary  McCormick.  He  has  no  living  chil- 
dren.  He  had  no  brothers  and  but  one  sister. 


The  /miiiintuu. 


Mni.  Ailllla  t'riiHHt«-.v,  \s\tv  of  Uc'V.  Marlou 
4*n>itM|fy.  thf  piiMtor  nf  llu*  Klnit  l'iilv«Tjcilliit 
C*hur.-h,  lii(llaiia|M>llM.  Mn*.  CroKsh-y  iiiakeK 
a  lumiiM'itH  of  rlui|>«T<iiiiiiu  iravfliiiy  jiarlieK 
IhntUKl)  Kuri»iH-  ami  tin-  nrl«-m.  iiiaklujc  two 
I  rip*  ••ni-li  yrnr. 

JtulU'*  Sutft  luiN  Im'«-ii  a  linnl  \vi>rk*T  and 
ltl<t  ••xaiiipl*'  111  uv.TiM.niliit;  appan-nily  In- 
Nuriiiiitiiiinlfli-  t.l.«la<l«-H  In  of  j^p-ai  valuf. 
Th«-r»-  l»  i»i>  iiinii  wlm  U  kliiiUl«T  or  Ik  luori' 
iiyittpnitirtir  than  the  !•!;;  Iii-artf<|  .Indue  of 
111.'  llr.ji.kvllU'  iH-nrh     I'lTillnand  S    Swift. 

AN    KNKUiMniC   flTIZKN. 

I«r.  MntiriH-  {'.  ArniHtroiii:  Is  oiir  of  Hr.M.k 
Vlllf'M  liiottt  rlliTUi'tlc,  liUHtlln«  rltl7,«-ns.  \lc 
wnM  lM>rn  In  lin-t-nslmri;.  and  uhcn  llftoeii 
yi'nrj*  of  ac  sindird  dentistry  with  I  >r.  ( '.  ('. 
HtiniH,  of  i:r»M'iislinru.  Ila\in«  rompl.ti-d 
hiM  Htnilli's  III-  inaril.ed  with  his  pnn-eptor. 
In  ls7«'..  Iwninu'  niarrh-tl  Miss  Tyin'r.  of 
|tr<Mtkvlllr.  he  removed  tn  tliat  town,  when? 
he  has  sUne  n-slih-d.  Ily  industrious  ai)pli- 
rntlou  !•>  liiisinesH  he  has  secured  an  elegant 
home  ami  a  heanllfiil  farm  Just  out  of  tlie 
rlty  limits.  lie  Is  a  prondiieiit  Ii'ader  in  nil 
puMIe  matters,     Wlien  the  Itrookville  w.it.r 


works  were  Irmuk  built  he  accepted  a  p.-i 
tlou  In  tlie  town  council,  and  was  at  ou.  e 
electiHl  president  of  that  body,  which  ix)si- 
tlou  he  lUknl  for  six  years.  He  Is  a  proui- 
Inent  flKure  In  the  Scotus  Gaul  Plctl,  a  se- 
cret order.  orl^'luatiuK  at  lirookvllle.  and 
whose  <d>Je<t  Ik  the  promotlou  (»f  the  in- 
(•reaH4'd  ment.'il  and  social  jiood  of  tlie  com- 
inunity. 

He  is  also  aetive  in  Itedmanship.  and  at 
the  State  I'ow-wow  of  that  order  at  lilooni- 
in^^ton.  last  Au;rust,  was  elected  president  "f 
tlie  l'<»w-wow  association.  The  Poww..\v 
for  l.S!K»  is  to  1m'  held  at  Brookvllle.  and  ilie 
Iioctor's   hustlitiK  (|ualities  are  a   jruarani.  e 

of  its  SUe.eSS. 

A   rUoSIMMJOlS  lU  .<I.\i;SS   MAN 


A  typir.-il  s.ir  iii:m1. 
of  Hn.okvill-.  He  \v;i 
in  AsehafT.-iil.urL'.  Cr 
his  jiari'iits  brouirlii    1 


I>K.  Mi.NKt.r  C.  Akmsikun* 


man  is  .las.  A.  \  v 
l.nni  March  lit.  1^,1. 
iiaiiy.  Six  years  la'  r 
im  to  Anierica.  I....1;- 
iny  in  I'raiiklin  county.  Mr.  Fries  worl  .  •\ 
oil  his  fathers  farm  until  his  twenty  rii>t 
yc.ir.  and  received  but  six  months'  schooling:. 
I  "or  three  years  he  worked  as  a  coiinn..ii 
laborer  in  a  brick  yard,  then  for  eleven  \ 
as  a  cooper.  A  prist  mill  was  for  sal.  1 
Hrookville.  and  this  Mr.  Tries,  with  relativi 
ly  no  capital,  purchased.  Now  bepan  a 
siruirple.  but  eventually  the  mill  was  p.ijd 
lor.  farms  acquired,  a  handsome  business 
Mock  and  one  of  the  fim'st  residences  in  the 
I  own  erected. 

Mr.  I'ries  conducts  a  nourishing  hard- 
w;ire  .Mild  imidement  business,  and  has  re- 
cently e«|nipped  his  mill  with  the  best  of 
iitiiilcni  iii.Mclijiicry. 

11  IK    K(1<'KArr.I.L.\I!S. 

.\rilinr  II.  Ho<kafellar  was  born  on 
lanii  ii<:ir  Cedar  tJrove.  Franklin  county, 
111(1  .-It  the  age  of  eleven  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Hrookville.  He  then  clerked  in 
Ills  father's  store.  In  ISSl  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Ella  Kinc.  In  LSSS  he  entered  into 
ilie  clothinp  ami  furniture  business,  in  which 
he  still  leads,  occupying  the  lower  part  of 
the  odd  Fellows"  building. 

Mr.  Rockafellar  is  prominent  in  Pythian 
circles,  and  his  sympathies  go  out  strongly 
to  the  tinfortunate.  His  family  are  progros- 
si\e  and  energetic  Methodists.  His  assist 
ant     in    business    is    his    younger    brother 
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Rolla.  This  hitter  gentleman  is  an  enthusi- 
astic and  devoted  amateur  photographer. 
JHe  is  engaged  in  making  a  photographic 
encj'clopedia  of  the  picturesque  and  historic 
features  of  Franlclin  county,  and  it  is  from 
his  mngnilicent  collection  that  the  cuts 
iwhich  embellish  this  issue  of  The  Indianian 
iwere  made. 

I        A  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MAN. 

I  Among  the  prominent  business  men  of 
'OBrookville  is  Ignatz  Albert  Popper.  Mr. 
Popper  is  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  came  to 
[America  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  landing  in 
New  York  with  but  ten  cents  in  his  pockets. 
iHe  went  to  Mississippi,  where  he  began 
clerking  in  a  dry  goods  store  for  one  dollar 
a.  week.  His  next  employment  was  as  a  trav- 
eling salesman  for  a  Louisville  firm.  Ill 
health  finally  drove  him  from  business, 
and  used  up  all  his  savings.  On  recovering 
le  became  a  peddler,  having  borrowed  the 


Ignatz  Albert  Poppi 


V  to  purchase  his  first  stock.  Having 
lulated  about  $350  he  married  and 
to  Brookville,  opening  a  small  notion 
He  has  now  been  twenty-two  years 
^^iness  in  Brookville,  and  has  increased 
alth  and  prosperity,  until  his  store  has 


grown  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Whitewater 
valley.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  everything  tending  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  city.  He  has  served  the 
people,  Avith  gi'eat  acceptance,  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
and  while  serving  in  that  capacity  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  visit  the  schools  twice  every 
week.  He  is  charitable,  and  has  quietly  re- 
lieved the  wants  of  many  children  who  have 
been  kept  out  of  school  on  account  of  not 
having  sufficient  clothing.  Mr.  Popper  has  a 
charming  family,  consisting  of  three  daugh- 
ters and  one  son. 


A  BROOKVILLE  POET. 

G.  Henri  Bogart  is  a  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
boy,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  went  to  the 
Wabash  country.  His  father  had  already 
given  him  a  high  school  education,  and  at 
sixteen  he  taught  his  first  school.  Incidentally 
he  studied  medicine,  and  is  now  coroner  of 
Franklin  county. 

He  taught  school  twenty  years,  and  in 
vacatioi^s  worked  at  bookkeeping  in  a  lum- 
l)er  camp.  He  has  been  a  newspaper  writer 
since  he  was  fourteen,  and  now  writes  reg- 
ularly for  a  number  of  the  leading  journals, 
and  is  also  connected  with  the  Brookville 
Democrat.  He  has  written  a  large  number 
of  poems,  but  few  of  which  have  as  yet 
been  published,  and  most  of  which  he  de- 
sires to  polish  and  shape  to  suit  his  taste 
before  publication.  He  is  a  vigorous  prose 
writer. 

Despite  the  little  he  has  published  over 
liis  name,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentative writers  by  the  Western  Christ- 
ian Advocate  in  their  recently  published 
"Galaxy  of  Indiana  Writers,"  his  dialect, 
"In  Some  Way  or  Another,"  being  used  as  a 
specimen.  The  Monday  Afternoon  Club  of 
Muncie  also  selected  one  of  Mr.  Bogart's 
poems,  "Charlie  Goodwin's  Story,"  among 
the  ten  used  in  their  Indiana  Day  program. 

Three  short  but  characteristic  bits  of  his 
verse  appear  below: 

AS  WE  TREASURE. 

Somewhere,  somehow, 

I'rom  out  our  past. 

We  treasure  what  was  pleasant; 
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And,  llnke<l  l)y  lUfin'ry's  inyslio  cbaiu, 
rnlte  it  with  our  present. 

Somewhere,   aoiiiehow, 

AiiioiiK  our  joys 

We  liiiil  the  things  we  cherish. 

Willie  imte,  anil  grief,  and  sullen  pain, 

We  ii-ave  In  gloom  to  perish. 

Somewiiere.   someliow, 

Tlie  (|«'ed  of  love 

Tluit  made  us  lietter.  truer, 

lieyond  our  l<eii.  shall  live  again, 

Make  brothers'  sorrows  fewer. 

CAKriA   DEAD. 

'111.-  patriot's  l.attle  how. 

Strong  strung. 
Sped  arrows,  to  the  foe 

rieree   lluuL': 
The  tense  strlii;:.  loud  or  low. 
Still   sung 

Of  Vieiory  and  rest- 
When  Teaee  came.  Honor's  guest. 
Close  elnsplng  to  her  breast 
The  weapon  served  her  best. 
Then,  at  some  Fate's  behest, 

The  vibrant  bowstring  snapped. 

Tin:  POINT. 

King  Cheoi)s  reared,  beside  the  Nile, 
The  pyramid,  that   mighty  pile. 
I'nur  tlinus.and   years  ago. 

An  i-nvoy  came,  one  day,  to  him. 
To  know  the  reason,  or  the  whim, 
That  caused  the  thing  to  grow. 

The  monarch  joined  his  thuml>  ;ind  nose. 
Anil,  ns  his  lingers  swift  arose. 
Vibrating  at  each  joint. 

rie  said:    "Would  you  the  purpose  trace. 
Walt  till  the  apex  Is  In  place. 
.Vnd  then  you'll  see  the  point." 


The  settlement  of  Ponce  de  I.inii  at  Ca- 
pnrra.  m^ar  the  site  of  T'ueblo  Vlejo.  across 
Snn  .luan  bay.  Is  now,  by  more  than  fifty- 
flve  years  the  llrst  town  established  within 
the  present  borders  of  the  United  States. 
Historians,  therefore,  must  give  the  prestige 
of  antlqiHty.  m-t  to  the  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Augustine.  Fla..  ..f  1,-r,.-,.  as  formerly,  but  to 
Caparra.  fotindcd  In  the  year  ir)(iO. 


Chester.  In  Wales,  a  city  founded  1.500 
yenrs  before  America  was  discovered,  is 
even  at  the  present  time  surrounded  by  a 
wall  from  twelve  to  forty  feet  high,  built  by 
the  Roman  legions  under  Julius  Agricola. 


TliK     HOOSIER     SCHOOLMASTER      OP 

SEVKNTY-FIVK  YEARS  AGO,  AS 

I   REMEMBER  HIM. 

lOdward  Eggleston's  "Hoosier  Schoolmas- 
ter" is  a  very  graphic  and  truthful  delinea- 
tion of  the  school  masters  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  but 
Indiana  N\as  not  ail  rural  seventy-five  years 
ago.  and  tlie  scliool  teachers  were  not  all 
ignoiamuses.  My  first  teacher  was  a  man 
of  culture,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  brawn; 
lie  had  to  be  this  or  he  could  not  be  a 
teacher.  Before  the  "New  Purchase" 
opened  interior  Indiana  to  settlers  Brook- 
ville  was  the  camping  ground  of  great  men 
In  esse  and  in  embryo.  For  awhile  three  of 
the  future  Governors,  three  of  the  future 
Suiirniie  Judges,  one  of  its  Senators  and  two 
of  lis  Congressmeu,  and  others  who  then 
or  JMicr  l>ccame  men  of  merited  distin 
tiuii.  were  tliere,  making  a  galaxy  of  tal'  i 
.iii'l  culture  not  equaled  at  that  period  any 
wlnrc  else  in  the  embryo  State;  and  tlic 
school  master  was  the  equal  of  any  of  them 
in  intelligence  and  learning.  He  may  not 
have  been  as  scholarly  as  some  who  had  had 
college  training,  but  he  was  "up  in  all  cur- 
rent topics,  politics,  social  and  economic,  and 
a  welcome  guest  and  companion  in  the  so- 
cial circles  of  the  town.  He  had  been  a 
Methodist  traveling  preacher  in  New  York 
the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  and  the 
earlier  yrais  of  this,  but  the  demands  of  a 
l:irgc  fainily  could  not  be  met  by  the  meager 
in>'onic  of  a  circuit  rider;  hence  he  located 
and  took  to  scliool  teaching,  for  which  his 
talent  and  education  eminently  qualified 
him.  Ihougli  teaching  was  not  then  the  well 
l>;iid  profession  it  now  is.  though  it  lieat 
preaching  far.  Occasionally  he  would 
switch  olT  and  becouje  an  editor  for  awhile, 
and  later  a  doctor.  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
ever  liad  any  students  in  I^atin  or  geometry. 
I  am  surc^  there  was  no  Idackboard  in  the 
sclinnl.  and  no  "hie.  haec.  hoc,"  or  "Ini.iis, 
hit j is.  hujis."  or  I  would  remember  it.  But 
he  was  a  master  of  Lindley  Murray's  gram- 
mar, .and  there  was  no  "sum"  in  Pike's  arith- 
metic tliat  he  could  not  "work."  But  I  re- 
member him  most  vividly  as  an  adept  in  the 
athletics  of  the  period.  He  was  a  robust 
man  in  muscle  as  well  as  mind,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his 
physical  accomplishments,  and  in    this    he 
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was  no  respecter  of  age,  sex  or  condition. 
My  first  lessons  with  him  were  plain  a,  b, 
c,  which  I  was  presumed  to  "study"  on  the 
elab  bench,  with  my  feet  dangling  six  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  "say"  once  in  the  fore- 
noon and  once  in  the  afternoon,  as  other  and 
older  students  "said"  their  grammar  and 
reading  lessons.  If  during  the  study  hour 
my  eyes  were  off  the  book,  a  whack  across 
the  shoulders  with  his  gad  reminded  me  that 
I  was  not  studying  the  names  of  those  char- 
acters that  were  strangers  to  me,  and  whose 
names  were  learnable  only  through  an  in- 
structor. He  seemed  willing  when  I  was 
"saying  my  lesson"  to  tell  me  this  is  a,  that 
is  b,  and  so  on,  but  woe  to  my  ears  if  my 
eyes  were  not  on  the  page  continuously. 
Perhaps  sometimes  I  whispered,  or  wriggled 
on  my  seat.  If  I  did,  and  he  saw  it,  a  sting- 
ing blow  from  the  switch,  which  he  ever  held 
in  his  hand,  was  the  penalty;  and  this  was 
so  frequent  and  so  severe  that  the  marks 
remained  for  hours  and  told  their  tale  to 
my  mother,  when  undressing  me  for  bed. 

But  the  old  man  was  impartial.  He  knew 
no  distinction.  The  Noble  and  the  Test  and 
the  Wallace  boys  took  their  medicine  as  fre- 
quently and  as  submissively  as  the  tanner's 
boy,  and  often  in  larger  doses,  especially  if 
the  occasion  was  a  fight,  as  it  often  was; 
and  grown-up  girls  were  not  excepted.  Whip- 
ping at  school  was  as  inevitable  as  the  ague, 
and  my  first  teacher  was  an  adept  in  the 
art.  T.  A.  GOODWIN. 


GOOD  WORDS. 


No  publication  has  done  so  much  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  history  of  our  State 
as  The  Indianian.  published  monthly  at  In- 
dianapolis at  $1.50  a  year.  Always  interest- 
ing, it  has  become  doubly  so  since  introduc- 
ing illustrations  portraying  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy  picturesque  scenes  and  his- 
toric spots  within  the  borders  of  Hoosier- 
dom.  The  Indianian  is  a  good  magazine  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  feels  a 
pride  in  the  growing  greatness  of  the  State. 
— Lawrenceburg  Press. 


The  musical  scale  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Guy  Aretina,  a  monk  of  Arezzo, 
about  102.5.  His  scale,  with  material  differ- 
ences in  naming  some  of  the  notes,  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  now  in  use. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

Our  country!  whose  eagle  exults  as  he  flies, 
In  the  splendor  of  noonday,  broad-breasting 

the  skies. 
That  from   ocean   to   ocean   the   land   over- 
blown 

By  the  Avinds  and  the  shadows  is  liberty's 
own — 

We  hail  thee,  we  crown  thee!  to  East  and  to 

West; 

God  keep  thee  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the 

best. 
While  all  thy  domain  with  a  people  He  fills 
As  free  as  thy  winds,  and  as  firm  as  thy 

hills. 

Our  country!  bright  region  of  plenty  and 
peace. 

Where  the  homeless  find  refuge,  the  bur- 
dened release, 

Where  manhood  is  king,  and  the  stars  as 
they  roll 

Whisper  courage  and  hope  to  the  lowliest 

soul— 
We  hail  thee,  we  crown  thee!  to  East  and  to 

West; 
God  keep  thee  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the 

best. 
While  all  thy  domain  with  a  people  He  fills 
As  free  as  thy  winds,  and  as  firm  as  thy 

hills. 

Our  country,  whose  story  the  angels  record- 
Fair  dawn  of  that  glorious  day  of  the  Lord, 
When  men  shall  be  brothers  in  love,  like  the 
sun, 

Illumine  the  earth  till  the  nations  are  one— 
We  hail  thee,  we  crown  thee!  to  East  and  to 
West 

God  keep  thee  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the 

best. 
While  all  thy  domain  with  a  people  He  fills 
As  free  as  thy  winds,  and  as  firm  as  thy 


hills. 


—EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR. 


HONOR  FOR  PROF.  PATTERSON. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Patterson,  superintendent  of 
Edinburg  schools,  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
He  is  one  of  the  three  members  from  In- 
diana, and  his  election  is  a  recognition  of  his 
ability,  and  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
State  will  join  in  congratulating  him.  His 
nomination  to  the  association  was  made  by 
Prof.  James  A.  Woodburn,  who  occupies  the 
chair  of  history  in  the  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington. 
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AMEHICA. 

America:   Mlue! 
Aye,  conjracle«,  aud  thlue. 
Thy  very  name  rljUjIeH  with  music,  and  rolls 
Like  the  oceans  that  surfe  'twlxt  the  luys- 
tUal  poleM. 

Land  of  great  IJoone, 
Of  Marlon.  Wayne; 
Of  Hamilton,  JefTerson.  WashiuKlon,  Blaine, 
Of    thousands    tliat    llvi-d    ami    died    nil    too 

s<xin; 
Who  lK>at  out  l>ruail  paths  fur  new  feet  to 

tread. 
From  the  time  the  Ilrst   white  man  met  the 

first  r»Nl, 
Down  to  Crockett's  and  Howie's,  they  of  the 

band 
Who  for  liberty  dl.'<l  hy  ilie  old  Kio  Grande! 
The   Alamo   foru'et    not,    nor    I'or   what   that 

haiul  die<l. 
While    n-ason    sits    throned    in  its  glorious 

pride. 
And  worship  our  Kearneys,  our  Grants— and 

the  brave 
Who  enriched   the  old  earth   the  old   Union 
to  save  I 

My  dear  native  land! 
I  lift  my  right  hand, 
With  my  left  on  my  heart,  and  mj'  eyes  to 
the  skies 

Anil  my  soul  on  my  tongue. 
While   I   list   to  the  breezes    that,    mayhap, 

have  sung 
Round  the  world  since  the  dawn  of  creation 
tore  the  veil  of  the  long  night  apart,— 
My  verj-  heart  cries: 
To  Ik"  born  In  tlu-e.  be  of  thee,  breathe  thy 

flwect  air. 
To  die  in  thee,  rest  in  thee,  under  the  glare 
Of  the  sun.  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and 

the  folds 
Of  the  stars  ami  bars  of  thy  banner,  which 

holds 
Over  nil,  that  which  monarchs  despise: 
Liberty,  lirotherhood,  union  and  all. 
Here  on  the  sod, 
Under  night's  pall. 
I  cry  out:    Thank  God! 
America:   Mine: 
Aye.  any  man's— thine: 
Thine  from  the  jungle,  from  Africa's  plain; 
From  the  knout,  from  the  chain; 
From   the  land   where  the  mothers  of  con- 
scripts* tears  flow- 


Like  the  rain, 
When  the  tlesh  of  their  flesh  and  the  buiie 
of   their   bone   march    away    to    liglit. 
wound  and  be  slain; 
From  the  fair  land  of  Austria,  ItjUy,  Spain; 

From  Erin  whose  woe 
Fills  the  hearts  of  republics  with  horror  and 
pain. 

This  land  of  the  free  is  for  thee: 
Live  in  it,  work  in  it,  love  in  it,  weep  in  it. 
Laugh  in  ir.  sing  in  it,  die  in  it,  sleep  in  it: 
For  its  free,  and  for  thee,  aud  fur 
me. 
The  fairest 
And  rarest 
That  man  ever  trod; 
The  sweetest  and  dearest 
'Twlxt  the  sky  and  the  sod, 
And  it's  mine, 
And  it's  thine, 
Thank  God! 

—John  Ernest  McCanu. 


IMPERSONAL  WRITING. 

Tlie  newspaper  is  complete  in  itself;  its  is- 
sue of  to-day  is  of  value  only  until  its  issue 
of  to-morrow  appears.  It  follows  that  the 
newspaper  man  is  valuable  only  for  what  he 
can  do  to-day  for  to-morrow's  paper.  With 
every  sunrise  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween him  and  his  past  work.  This  means 
that  by  no  exertion,  by  no  years  of  faithful 
service,  can  he  acquire  a  position  for  himself; 
he  must  each  day  enter  a  race  in  which  there 
is  the  keenest  competition  known,  and  on  the 
morrow  this  race  will  begin  again.  'Now.  it 
is  a  physical  law  that  as  a  man  gets  along  in 
life  he  loses  energy  as  he  gains  experience 
and  knowledge.  The  American  newspaper  is 
the  development  in  its  new-gathering  lines  of 
the  intense  energy'  of  youth.  But  there  is  a 
side  of  legitimate  newspaper  publication  which 
the  impersonality  of  the  writers  in  this  coun- 
try has  dwarfed,  yet  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  the  reader,  and,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  profitable  to  publish.  It  is  that 
of  comment  and  criticism  on  the  panorama  of 
life.  In  order  to  write  this,  years  of  experi- 
ence and  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  of  men 
are  needed.  Even  with  these,  the  column  so 
written  is  not  as  interesting,  and,  therefore, 
will  not  pay  as  well,  unless  the  writer  be 
known. — Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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Teachers — Have  children  copy  the  Hisiory  Quest  ions. 


History  Questions. 

1.  What  races  occupied   Indiana  before 
tlae  advent  of  the  white  men? 

2.  What  works  were  left  by  the  Mound 
Builders? 

3.  Where  are  the  most  prominent  works 
situated? 

4.  When  did  the  Mound  Builders  disap- 
pear? 

5.  What  Indian  tribes  occupied  Indiana 
at  the  time  of  its  settlement  by  the  whites? 

G.    What  tribe  was  the  last  to  cede   its 
lands  to  the  government? 

7.  When  was  the  cession  made? 

8.  When  did  the  "Pigeon  Roost"  massa- 
cre occur? 

9.  What    other    massacre    (if    any)    took 
place  in  Indiana? 

10.    Who  was  Arthur  St.  Clair. 


Teachers — Use  History  Questions  as  an  exercise  one  day  each  month. 
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The  Jndtaniuu. 


JAM  AltV    IIISHHCV   glKSTluNS. 

1.  What  won  lb.-  Ur«t  form  uf  T.rrltoritti 
(tuviTiiiiii'Ut  of  liitKnim.  niul  \vh«-u  wa«  It 
i>«tal>IUhi>«I? 

•J.  Whnl  «a»»  tlu'  mo«oiuI  fnrju  of  Ti-rrl 
lorlal  <;oM'riuii«-iit? 

n.     U'hal  \%aH  tin-  thlnl  f..rin7 

4  Whi-ii  wnM  th«'  Slat.-  ijov.rununt  oh 
tal»U»li«<l  an<l  how  <ll«l  It  tllfffr  from  tin-  la«t 
form  tif  Ti-rrllorlal  «;ovrriimi'nt'' 

Z>.  I'mli-r  tl»'  varloiiM  formt*  of  Ti-rrltorlul 
Oovi'rium-nt,  what  were  thf  i|UJilllliiitloiiH 
for  hohlluK  otIUv.  mill  for  i-lt-otorHV 

•5.  Whi-n  wan  |>ro|MTty  <iuallIlfatloii  for 
votiTii  iloiu-  away  with? 

7.  imirr  thf  roHMtHutl..ii  ..f  IMO  liow 
wi«n>  State  i.llliiTH  ihoH.-ii.  and  for  what 
tfrmfi? 

i».  l'n<l«>r  thr  foiiMtlluiloii  t.r  IMt;  hnW 
wi-rc  JuiIk'"'*  «>f  the  »-i>iirts  clio.stuV 

l».  WI»o  was  ttic  last  CovtTin.r  of  thi- 
Stntf  ti)  svrvo  iiiKl.-r  the  .oiistilutioii  of  islOV 

1*1.     Who  was  Itatlif  liooiieV 

A  NSW  mis. 

1.  rill'  llrst  form  of  Territorial  (Jovi-rn- 
mi'iit  for  Indiana  proper  was  established  iu 
l.siNi.  by  act  of  ConRresH.  The  first  form  for 
the  Northwest  Territory,  of  which  Indiana 
was  a  part,  wns  established  by  the  Ordinance 
of  17S7.  I'nder  it  all  powers  were  Iod;;ed  in 
a  tJovernor  and  three  Jnd^es.  to  be  npiiointed 
by  fonsress.  The  CJovernor  and  JndKes 
ro\dd  ni»t  enact  any  original  IcRlslatlon,  but 
could  adopt  such  laws  of  any  of  the  original 
States  as  they  njlRht  deem  proper  for  tlie 
new  Territory.  This  same  ordinance  applied 
to  tlie  Indiana  Territory  when  it  was  orpau- 
Ir.ed  in  I.SiNt.  The  iiovernor  had  to  Ik?  the 
owner  In  fee  simple  of  l.(»(x»  acres  of  land 
In  the  Territory:  the  Secretary,  of  r»0<)  acre.s. 
and  the  Jtirle.-g  of  r^M»  acres.  When  Indiana 
Territory  was  organized,  the  power  of  nam- 
ing the  Jjovernor.  Si-cretary  and  Judges  had 
tiern  delegated  to  the  Trr'sldenf.  The  Gov- 
ernor apiM>inte«l  all  subordinate  nmcers.  such 
as  .Vttomey-f;ener,al.  Treasurer,  county  oill- 
cers  anil  Justices  of  the  peace.  .Vll  acts  of 
the  Governor  and  Judges  had  to  be  certified 
to  Congress  and  receive  the  approval  of  that 
body.  Governor  St.  Clair  and  tne  first  judges 
undertook  to  enact  some  original  legislation. 
and  great  conf<ision  arose  for  awhile.  Con- 
gress refusing  to  legalize  their  acts. 

2.  Under  the  second  form  of  Territori.aJ 


Governnu-nt  the  ix'ople  could  elect  a  House 
of  HeprcbeutatlveB.  The  House  named  to 
the  I'resldent  ten  citizens,  from  whom 
he  chose  live  who  were  to  constitute 
the  Legislative  Council  or  Senate.  These 
two  biKlles  constituted  the  Ivcplslature, 
which  'i.uld  enact  original  le;jislat1ou. 
but  no  bill  could  iH'ctime  a  law  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  Governor.  In  other 
words,  his  veto  was  absolute.  The  Governor 
had  the  power  to  convene,  prorogue  or  dis- 
solve the  Legislature  at  pleasure.  To  be  a 
memlu-r  of  the  Legislative  Council  a  man 
had  to  be  the  owner  of  r>(K»  acres  of  land; 
of  th»'  House  of  Rei»resentatjves  of  liiK) 
acres,  and  a  voter  of  fifty  acres.  This  !.■  :;- 
islature  also  had  the  right  to  elect  a  <icl.-- 
gate  to  Congress,  who  could  speak  to  any 
matter  concerni   g  the  Territory,  but  had  no 

vote. 

.'{.  I'nder  the  thiiv]  form  of  Territorial 
Government  tlie  people  elected  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. The  Ix>gislature  had  the  power  to  es- 
tiiblish  a  judiciary,  but  it  had  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  that  established  by  the  President. 

4.  The  State  Government  was  estab- 
lished in  181G.  under  an  enabling  act  passed 
by  Congress,  giving  the  people  the  right  to 
:idopt  a  State  constitution.  Under  the  State 
(iovernment  the  people  elected  all  the  State 
olllcers.  either  by  a  direct  vote  or  through  the 
Legislature;  two  members  of  the  United 
State  Senate,  and  a  member  of  Congress, 
who  possessed  all  the  rights  of  other  mem- 
l)ers  of  those  two  bodies.  The  lycgislature 
could  enact  such  laAvs  as  it  deemed  proper 
without  their  being  reiiuired  to  have  the  as- 
sent of  Congress. 

.'>.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  em- 
bodied in  the  answers  to  the  first  three  ques- 
tions, except  as  to  citizenship.  Persons  hold- 
ing any  of  the  offices  iiuder  the  Territorial 
Government  were  required  to  be  citizens  of 
some  of  the  other  States,  or  to  have  been 
resident  of  the  Territory  for  a  specified 
time,  in  addition  to  the  property  qualifica- 
tions mentioned. 

r>.  In  ISli  Congress  passed  an  act  defin- 
ing the  qualifications  for  voting  in  Indiana* 
which  extended  the  right  of  voting  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress  and  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  every  free  white  male 
inhabitant  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who 
had  paid  a  county  or  territorial  tax.  ami  who 
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li:ul  resided  oue  year  in  tlie  territory.  In  1S14 
tlR'  right  of  voting  Avas  defined  by  Congress 
to  rest  with  every  free  white  male  person 
having  a  freehold  in  the  Territory  and  being 
a  resident  of  the  same.  "When  framing  a  State 
constitution  tne  property  qualification  was 
left  out,  and  has  never  obtained  under  our 
State  government. 

7.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor were  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  All  the  other  State  officers 
were  chosen  by  the  Legislature  for  a  like 
term. 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  was  to  consist  of 
three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
circuit  courts  were  to  have  a  presiding  judge 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges  for  each  county,  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  each  county. 

9.  Joseph  A.  Wright  was  the  last  Gov- 
ernor to  serve  under  the  constitution  of 
1816.  He  was  re-elected  in  18o2  for  four 
years  under  the  new  constitution,  and  thus 
served  a  little  more  than  seven  years. 

10.  Katlif  Boon  was  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  early  men  of  Indiana.  He  was  a  man  of 
intense  vigor  physically  and  mentally.  He 
was  born  in  Georgia,  January  18,  1781,  and 
came  to  Indiana  in  1809,  settling  in  what  Is 
now  Boon  township,  Warrick  county.  When 
that  countj'  was  organized  he  became  its 
first  treasurer,  an  office  he  held  for  several 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Legis- 
lature under  the  constitution  of  1816,  and 
became  a  leader  in  that  body.  In  1819  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State,  on  the  ticket  with  Jonathan  Jennings. 
A  short  time  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  Governor  Jennings  resigned 
to  accept  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  Boon  be- 
came acting  Governor.  In  1822  he  was  re- 
elected Lieutenant-Governor,  and  resigned  in 
1824  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He 
was  elected,  but  was  defeated  for  re-election 
two  years  afterwards.  In  1829  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber until  1839.  In  1836  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Oliver  H.  Smith.  In  1839  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  political  leaders  of  that  State.  He  was 
an  ardent  Democrat,  but  arrayed  himself  in 
opposition  to  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the 


political  autocrat  of  Missouri.  Tne  war  be- 
tween the  two  became  of  the  most  bitter  and 
acrimonious  kind.  Boon  ^ecame  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  out  was  defeateu.  During  the 
latter  period  of  his  life  he  battled  with  dis- 
ease. He  Avas  an  intense  partisan  of  James 
K.  Polk,  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
in  1844,  and  waited  long  and  anxiously  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  election.  Every  day 
he  haunted  the  wharf  at  Louisiana,  Mo., 
his  home,  waiting  for  some  boat  to  bring 
the  news.  On  November  20  the  news  came 
that  New  York  had  voted  for  Polk  and 
elected  him.  Boon  turned  towards  his  home, 
saying  he  was  willing  to  die,  and  before- 
night  he  was  dead. 


THEIR  MAIDEN  NAMES. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
maiden  names  of  the  mothers  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States: 

Washington,  Mary  Ball. 

Jghn  Adams,  Susanna  Boylston. 

Jefferson,  Jane  Randolf . 

Madison,  Nellie  Conway. 

Monroe,  Eliza  Jones. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  Abigail  Smith. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson, 

Van  Buren,  Maria  Hoes. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Elizabeth  Bassett, 

Tyler,  INIary  Armistead. 

Polk,  Jane  Knox. 

Taylor,  Sarah  Strother. 

Fillmore,  Phoebe  Millard. 

Pierce,  Anna  Kendrick. 

Buchanan.  Elizabeth  Speer.. 

Lincoln,   Nancy  Hanks. 

Johnson,  Mary  McDonough. 

Grant,  Hannah  Simpson. 

Hayes,  Sophia  Birchard. 

Garfield,  Eliza  Ballon. 

Arthur,  Malvina  Stone. 

Cleveland,  Anna  Neal. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Elizabeth  Irwin. 

McKinley,  Nancy  Campbell  Allison. 


In  1792  the  first  Boston  stage  coach- 
started  for  New  York,  and  now  700  railroad 
trains  are  sent  out  of  the  city  daily. 


It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,   London.  Avhich  now  has  a  popula- 
-,6.">7.0OO.  Avill  in  1941  have  over  13,000,- 
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000. 
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AHIt AHAM    l.ISrOLN 

Till*  \*  th«-  ni..nt!i  In  \vhl<h  we  it-ifbratf 
\\w  l>lrih  of  AiUfH.iiH  noliU-Kt  ..ffirlnK  t'»  il>»- 
wurlil  At»ralmiu  Llinoln:  ll<.\v  tlu-  houihI  i»f 
that  miiur  «llr»»  .-vi-ry  Imixjlx.-  of  piUrlotlKin: 
Born  i'f  iMwIy  pnri'Utni:.-.  <ra«ll.«l  In  jioviTty. 
lit»  RffW  In  iiiauhiMMl  aiiiiil  tlu'  Ktriiu^l"""'  uf 
lhi«  jMM>r.  y«-t  n.iir  ti»  tin-  hluln'Ht  i)u«ltlou 
kui>\vii  to  iiinii.  Imllaiia  lian  a  NjM'i-lal  claim 
to  At>ralinui  Miuolii.  It  wax  mi  Iht  hoII 
ln'  »|M-iit  thr  yt-an*  of  \\\*  rhlltlhood;  It  was 
hi  lnT  ploiii'«T  H<-hoolhoU'««-H  l»i'  oblaliK-d  all 
th.«  iMluratloii  Im-  .-v.t  Kot  from  srIi.M.ls;  it 
Minn  ainoiij:  \\\>x  hills  ami  Iwiu-ath  lln'  sliaih' 
•>f  h«T  fi»r«'^tM  thai  In*  |«iriil<T.'<|  ami  im-ill- 
tati-.|  aii.l  Ntmlliil  that  siiiipH'liy  <>f  words 
whlih  aftfrwar«l  iiwhIc  him  »h«>  Kn-att-sl 
nia.Hi.-r  of  th."  Kiiu'llsh  laii;:iiau'»'  AnL-iira  lias 
l>ro«liniMl. 

Oil.'  ilay  In  tin-  fall  of  th.-  Vi-ar  islc  then- 
•••am.'  to  tin-  Ohio  rlvt-r.  on  ihr  Kfiitmky  slilc 
of  that  stri'aiii,  an  finiL'rants  wau'on.  Il  was 
ail  iihl  ami  (lllapiilaliMl  afTalr.  In  it  was  the 
iMiilKniiifs  wlff.  ami  with  Iht  Iut  Ijitlc  jrirl. 
fly  Us  siilf  trmli:.-.!  ilu-  «>iiii«raiil  hiiiisflf. 
ami  rollowliii;  It  <aim>  an  awkwanl.  shani- 
UlltiK  hoy  of  s.'Vfii  yt'ai-s.  'I'lii'  wa^oii  roii- 
taineil  all  tin*  earthly  wraith  of  tht-  i'lni- 
cranl.  ronsistinjr  of  a  fi-w  Inuist-hnM  utt'n- 
slls  nml  a  lltth'  hi'«lilinK.  That  .•niimant  was 
Thonins  I.lnroln;  that  woman  with  In-r  in- 
/nnt    daiiBhtiT    was    Namy    ILinUs    Lincoln. 


anions  thi-  hills  of  Indiana,  and  there  settled 
down  t»i  a  life  of  p()verty.  of  loneliness  and 
loll.  A  home  was  to  be  built.  x\  farm  cleared 
of  the  Krowlnt;  timber,  and  the  land  to  be 
<iiltlvated.  It  was  a  life  of  hardship,  a  life 
«»f  iinrenilitlnb'  toil.  They  had  lived  in  a 
State  where  slavery  was  the  movint;  spirit, 
ami  where  the  lot  of  the  ixior  white  man 
was  one  of  wretchedness  and  OBtradsm. 
They  had  come  to  find  a  home  among  a  peo- 
ple who  had  Just  declaretl  in  their  orRjuiIc 
law  that  neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary 
servitude  should  ever  exist  among  them. 

Their  new  home  was  among  the  hills; 
neighbors  were  few.  Here  the  awkward  l>oy 
grew  into  an  awkward  young  man,  while  the 
gentle  mother  pined,  sickened  and  died.  The 
boy  .assisted  in  clearing  the  land  of  Its 
gn.wth  of  timber,  and  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  going  to  school  but  six  months  in  all 
those  years.  It  was  from  this  cabin  home 
he  started  on  his  first  voyage  down  the  Mis 
sissi|i|ii  liver.  Here  he  read  what  few  books 
he  could  borrow  from  his  neighbors.  Tor 
thirteen  years  he  lived  this  life  of  toil 
aimmg  the  Imliaua  hills,  and  just  as  he  was 
reachini:  iiianho<id"s  estate  his  father  moved 
to  Illinois,  and  the  son  went  with  him.  Ills 
after  history  is  known  to  the  world.  This 
long,  angular  boy  from  the  hills  of  Indiana 
becaim-  the  great  rresident  of  the  country, 
guiding  :ind  directing  her  destinies  amid  dif- 
ficulties  ami   trials   such   as   nave   beset   the 


I.M   1A.\A    I   AltIN    MoMF   OK    AHKAHAM    LlNC(n,N. 


nnd  that  awkward,  shambling  boy  was 
.Vbrnham  Lincoln,  the  truest  <if  patriots,  the 
wisest  of  iitatesmen  and  the  greatest  of  hu- 
ninnitariano  forty-five  years  later.  They 
<TOJH»e<l  the    river,    wended    their    wav    out 


liathway  of  no  other  ruler  of  America.  lb- 
had  a  wisdom  not  born  of  earth.  With  bick 
erings  and  fault-finding  from  his  friends, 
and  those  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the 
embodiment,   and   scurrilous    attacks    from 
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his  onomies,  lie  pursued  his  course  steiulily 
until  all  the  world  acknowledged  his  lidelity. 
his  patriotism,  his  wisdom.  He  was  a  i)rod- 
nct  of  the  West,  of  the  hills  and  prairies,  a 
product  of  the  people.  He  grew  up  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  with  the  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  of  every  race. 

When  history  had  justified   all   his  acts. 


of  liciui;-  repeated  every  day.  They  should 
he  a  part  of  tlie  school  lessons  of  our  chil- 
dren: 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  moment- 
ous issues  of  civil  war.  The  government  will 
not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict 
without    being    yourselves    the    aggressors. 


Grave  of  thk  Mother  ok  Abraham  Lincoln 


and  verified  his  wisdom,  then  the  people  be- 
gan to  ask,  whence  came  his  wonderful  in- 
sight into  the  motives  which  move  men? 
Whence  came  his  knowledge  of  diplomacy, 
of  statecraft?  He  surpassed  in  all  true 
greatness  all  the  great  men  of  bis  time.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  part  of  tbe  great 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  the  great 
tasks  that  were  set  before  him,  of  which 
he  was  not  the  perfect  and  complete  mas- 
ter. Those  who  were  T\ith  him  in  consulta- 
tions as  to  the  movements  of  armies  declared 
he  was  a  born  strategist,  and  had  a  clearer 
perception  of  how  and  where  the  armies 
ought  to  move  than  most  of  the  commanders 
he  placed  over  them.  In  diplomacy  he  was 
greater  than  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
finance  greater  than  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  politics  he  was  the  master 
spirit,  none  being  his  equal.  His  messages 
and  state  papers  always  breathed  the  purest 
patriotism,  and  disclosed  to  the  world  that 
he  was  a  great-hearted,  great-brained  man. 
How  he  plead  with  the  people  of  the  South 
to  ponder  well  before  they  plunged  the  coun- 
try into  civil  war.     These  words  are  worthy 


You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to- 
destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have 
the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  protect  and 
defend  it.' 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  ene- 
mies, but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystie 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  M'ill  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

Again,  in  his  second  inaugural,  only  a 
short  month  before  his  assassination,  how 
his  heart  went  out  for  his  suffering  nation: 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the- 
bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,    as   Avas   said   three   tnousand   years 
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'1  ht:  Jntitiiniitu. 


aKo,  Mi  ntlll  It  uun»t  \yv  Kahl,  *lhf  ju«l«uiiiitH 
of  tin-  I^nl  an*  true  and  riKhleuut*  alto- 
gel  ber.'  " 

No  artltle  ou  Atirahaiu  Llu«-..ln  h1i<»u1«1 
•♦Vfr  Ix'  roi«i>l«-t«tl  uitlintit  ri'producluK  timt 
en^atrnt  of  all  i(i»f«tl»fi»  In  thv  KnKlUli  lan- 
euaei'    thf  Hint-*-!!  at  iJi'ttyHburB: 

"KoiinM-t^rf  anil  Ki-xm  y«*ar«  at;o  our 
fathcrii  l>roui;ht  forth  on  tlilM  i-uiitiiifnt  n 
Ufw  nation,  •■v.uo'lvi-*!  In  lllwrty.  and  di-dl- 
latitl  to  tin-  |>ni|>oMltlon  tliat  ail  nnMi  an* 
rn'ati-tl  ••«iual. 

"Now  w.-  an-  ••nu'MK'-d  in  a  rlvll  war.  ti'Ht- 
Inj;  whfihi-r  tiiat  nailon.  or  any  natioti  ho 
roni-i'lviil  and  no  di'dlcatf«l.  ran  Ion;;  fiidurf. 
\Vi*  an-  nii-t  on  a  cn-al  liatt<*llli-ld  of  that. 
war.  \Vi>  havi'  ronu-  to  di'dhati-  a  jiortlon 
of  (hat  llfid  a.H  a  final  n-Htlii^  |ilai-(>  for  thosi- 
who  eavi>  their  llvrH  that  \\\v  nation  nii^ht 
llviv     It  IM  altocrthor  llttlnR  and  projH'r  that 

we  Nhould  do  thI.M. 

"Hut  In  a  larjrer  Hens.-  we  .aiMiot  dcdiiair. 
w«'  rannot  ronwrrati-.  Wf  raiuiot  liallow  this 
eround.  Thp  l»rav«'  in«>n.  living  and  tlcad, 
who  «»Jrnpjj!i'«l  her*',  havi*  consccrat*'!!  it  far 
alM.v.'  our  iKJor  i.owi-r  tfi  add  i.r  iletraot. 
Th«'  worM  will  lltfh'  not.-,  nor  Ions  nni.«in- 
U'r.  what  wo  say  Iuti*:  Imt  it  <-an  never  for- 
tfi't  what  thi'V  di<l  hen-.  It  Is  for  us,  the  liv- 
Injc.  rather,  to  Im>  dedirated  here  to  the  uu- 
flniJthe<1  work  whieh  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nohly  advanred.  It  Is  rather 
for  im  to  he  here  dediealed  to  the  great  task 
reinalninc  U-fore  us;  thjit  from  these  hon- 
on-tl  dead  we  take  ln<Tease<l  ilevotlon  to  t!)at 
ra'i«<e  for  whieh  they  cave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion:  that  wo  here  highly  resolve 
that  th.so  .lead  shall  not  hav.>  di.-d  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  iin.l.-r  «;o.l.  shall  have  a 
new  Mrth  of  freo.loni.  an.l  that  gov.rnment 
of  Ihn  i>ooii|e.  I>y  the  peoph-.  f..r  the  people, 
shall  not  p««rish  from  th.-  .-arth." 


Tnnil.l.rs  res«-mhling  In  shap.-  and  dimen- 
sions those  employo«l  to  flay  have  h.-.-n  found 
In  great  numlxTs  in  Pomi)eli.  They  were 
made  of  gol.l.  silver,  glass,  marhle.  agate 
and  of  pr.'iioui  stones. 


It  Ix  said  that  the  government  of  Switzer- 
land has  approved  the  use  of  glass  for  mak- 
ing weights  to  |>o  employed  with  balance 
s«ralos.  ,V  peruliarly  fojigh  kind  of  gl.nss  is 
to  \yt>  soloetod  for  that  purposo. 


ALL  IJUT  KIGEIT  FAILED. 

.Sum.'    Kasy     liible     Questions     Collejje    M.  n 
Couldn't  Answer. 

Not  long  ago  an  Instructor  of  youth  tried 
an  experiment.  He  wautetl  to  find  how 
inueh  or  how  little  the  average  Aiuerk-an 
e.dlege  Htuilent  of  these  days  knows  about 
the  Hlble.  To  nlnety-sIx  students  he  gave 
nine  simple  <iue8tlou8  to  be  answered  off- 
hand and  lu  writing.  He  explained  to  them 
his  object  and  promised  not  to  show  their 
answers  to  anybo<ly.  This  was  the  question 
I.jiper; 

I.     What  is  til.'  Pentateuch? 

'1.  Wlial  is  tlie  higher  .rlticlsni  of  the 
Seriptures. 

:'..  l>oes  th.'  Hook  of  .ludc  belong  to  the 
N.  \v  Testament  or  the  Old? 

■1.  Njime  .Jiie  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old 
T.sfam.-nt. 

.".  Nam.'  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Ci.     Nam.'  tliree  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

7.     Name  three  prophets. 

S.    (Jlvo  one  of  the  beatitudes. 

It.  tjiioie  a  v.-r.so  from  the  letter  to  the 
Homans. 

Hight  of  the  ninety-six  students  answered 
all  the  .luestions  corroctely.  thirteen  an- 
swer .'ight  of  them,  eleven  answered 
sev.'ii.  live  answered  four,  eleven  answered 
thr.-e,  thirteen  answered  two.  eleven  an- 
swered one  and  three  "flunked"  completely. 

"Most  of  these  persons.  I  have  no  doubt, 
were  brought  up  in  Christian  homes."  re- 
marke.l  the  experimenter,  "and  had  enjoyed 
su«h  instruction  a.s  the  average  Sunday- 
seh.tol  and  pulpit  of  our  day  afford."— Hart- 
ford C.iurant. 


ArrilKCIATES  THEM. 
Th.'  liulianiaii.  in."  Mnnunient  Plaee.  Imlian- 
a polls.  Ind.: 

Th."  History  of  Indiana  arrived  all  right. 
I  am  well  phrased  with  It  and  tliank  y.m 
very  much  for  your  kindness.  It  was  a 
l>leasant  surprise  for  me.     Yours  truly. 

.Tames  O.   Lowry. 
«'hels.-a.  Ind..  .Tan.  12.  1800. 


The  Capitol  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  to  be 
closed  at  night  hereafter  in  order  to  prevent 
the  clerks  from  using  the  offices  as  bed 
chambers. 
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IK\TES  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1GG3.  The  importation  of  convicts  was 
prohibited  bj^  the  general  court  of  Virginia. 

16G4.  New  Jersey  granted  to  the  Dulve  of 
Yorlc,  and  by  him  to  Lord  Berlceley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret.  Separated  into  East  and 
West  Jersey,  March  3,  1GT7.  Surrendered  to 
the  crown  in  1702. 

16G4.  The  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts ordered  "that  there  shall  be  no  print- 
ing press  allowed  within  this  jurisdiction, 
but  in  Cambridge." 

1671.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  reported  the  condition  of  Virginia 
as  follows:  "We  suppose,  and  I  am  very 
sure  we  do  not  much  miscount,  that  there  is 
in  Virginia  above  forty  thousand  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  thousand  black  slaves,  six 
thousand  Christian  servants  for  a  short  time; 
the  rest  are  born  in  the  country  or  have 
come  to  settle."  As  to  churches,  he  said: 
"We  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  min- 
isters are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent 
should  be  better  if  they  would  pray  oftener 
and  preach  less.  *  *  *  But  I  thank  God, 
there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years, 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the 
best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both." 

1G72.  Louis  de  Baude,  Count  of  Fron- 
tenac,  built  Fort  Frontenac  at  the  place 
Avhere  Kingston,  Canada,  now  stands. 

1G73.  James  Marquette  and  M.  Joliet, 
with  a  small  party,  left  Mackinaw,  May  13, 
and  reached  the  Mississippi  river  June  17. 

1G73.  Virginia  granted  for  a  term  of 
thirt}--one  years  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington  and 
Lord  Culpepper,  by  Charles  II.  The  gi-ant 
was  revoked  in  1GS4  and  Virginia  became  a 
royal  province  again. 

1675.  King  Fhilip's  wai-  against  the 
Plymouth  colony  commenced.  It  ended  in 
1G7G. 

lG7o.  Nathaniel  Bacon  commenced  a  re- 
bellion against  Virginia.  It  was  suppressed 
the  following  year. 

1G7G.  Virginia  enacted  a  law  providing 
for  the  sale  of  Indian  captives  as  slaves. 

1G79.  A  charter  granted  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

1679.    La   Salle  erected   Fort   Miamis  on 


Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph 
river. 

1680.  La  Salle  built  Fort  Crevecoeur,  on 
the  Illinois  river.  The  Indians  called  the 
fort  "Checagou." 

1680.  Du  Luth  and  a  party  of  French- 
men visited  the  falls  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
now  known  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

1G81.  Pennsylvania  granted  to  William 
Penn,  by  Charles  II.  One  luousand  emi- 
grants reached  the  province  the  next  year. 
Penn  himself  arrived  in  October,  1682. 

1682.    Philadelphia  founded  by  Penn. 

1682.  La  Salle  passed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  reaching  the  Gulf  in  April. 

1682.  The  first  printing  press  in  Virginia 
was  suppressed  by  law. 

1686.  King  James  II  gave  orders  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  to  not  allow  a  print- 
ing press  in  the  province. 

1687.  Joseph  Wadsworth  took  possession 
of  the  charter  of  Connecticut  and  concealed 
it  in  a  hollow  tree,  which  afterwards  became 
known  as  the  "Charter  Oak." 

1689.  Montreal  captured  by  the  Indians. 
The  town  was  destroyed. 

1692.  Persons  accused  of  witchcraft 
burned  in  Massachusetts.  Nineteen  were 
burned,  and  eight  others  were  sentenced, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  others  were 
in  prison,  when  the  persecutions  were  finally 
stopped. 

1696.  Three  hundred  Spanish  colonists 
settled  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  They  erected 
a  fort  and  built  a  church. 

169S.  Le  Sueur  was  authorized  to  cari-y 
on  mining  operations  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi. 

1699.  D'Iberville  commenced  his  settle- 
ment at  Biloxi,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Borgne. 

1700.  Le  Suer  built  a  fort  on  Mankato 
river.     It  was  abandoned  in  1703. 

1700.  New  York  passed  a  law  to  hang 
every  Catholic  priest  who  voluntarily  en- 
tered the  province. 

1701.  The  French  founded  Detroit. 

1702.  M.  Jucherau,  a  Canadian  officer, 
made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  trading  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  site  of  an 
"ancient  fort"  at  this  place  is  marked  on  a 
map  made  in  London  in  1766. 

1704.  Town  of  Deerfield  destroyed  by  the 
French  and  Indians.     Forty-seven  of  the  in- 
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liahitaittM   H'tTi'  klll«**l  aiul  uii 
t*\.lv«'  carriitl  Into  tai>tlvliy. 

17<H.     Hpanlsb  garrlHou  al  St.  Mark, 
UItt,  tlpulroytil  l>y  tli.-  KhkIIhIi. 

171">.     A  rrt-iuh  tra<l.T  M.tlh-.l  ..ii  th 
of  Nanhvllle,  T»-uu. 

1710.  The  gunkfrn  l.ullt  Unlr  Jlrm  in.el- 

inU   tiMUM*'   III    lioNtuU. 

17 lu.  I'ort  lio^al.  Nova  Stutla,  cajuun-il 
l>>  till-  KuKllnh.  Tin-  iiaiiu-  wa«  i-han^'ml  to 
to  AuimiKillH.  Ill  houor  of  yiH-i-ii  Auin-. 

1711.  A  Hiavf  iiiark<'t  •Htatjllsh.-.l  In  Uall 
ntn-^'t.  Nrw  York. 

1712      Pi-lrolt  li«'Ml.-K"'«l  l>y  tlif  Imliaiis. 

I7i:i.  Thf  iMipnlntloii  of  I.^>iil.Hlaiia  was 
fHiliiiati'«|  at  alM)Ut  four  ImiulriMl  folonl.ms. 
Th«'  provlin-f  rxtfiKliMl  from  Lakr  MldilKaii 
to  thi>  Oiilf. 

1711.  Kort  Uosallr  l.ullt  l.y  th.-  rn-inli  nil 
tlip  filtr  of  Nntrhrz. 

17UI.  Two  Frt'iuli  vi-sst-ls  .sailf<l  iruiii 
tho  mouth  of  th*>  .MI.sslMslpi>l  riv<r  fur 
Fraurr,  iM'liifj  tlu>  llrst  vuh.scIs  iisi'd  for  cany- 
liiK  tlu»  priMliirt.s  of  l.^iiilHiaiui  to  FniiuM'. 

171«'>.  Fn-uili  tnuh'r.s  pa.sst-d  from  Caii- 
ndn  to  th*'  Ml.s.sUslppl  rlviT  l>y  way  of  the 
Mauiupp.  Waha.Hli  ami  Ohio  rlvfr.s. 

1717.  Tho  Hllr  of  Ni-w  Orleans  sclfctcd 
l.y  M.  HU'nvHI.>. 

171.S.  Tort  «"lmrtr.'s  on  tli.-  Mississippi 
riviT  wa.s  built. 

171!».  Slr-ur  Dul.ulson  aj. point. •.!  .r.m 
inanrlnnt  at  Oiilatonon. 

17n>.  Ji'nn  Baptist.-  Hlssot.  Sl.'ur  ric  Vin- 
rriit.  tll.d  nmouK  tin-  Imliaii.s.  at  thf  hond  of 
\\\f  Maiimop. 

17'_M.  Klnc  Gi'f.rR.'  I  appoint. -.I  a  t.-mpo- 
rnry  Kt)v«-nim««nt   for  th.'  Carolinas. 

17'J!».  Tho  Frcnrh  s.'ttl.-nnnt  at  Natchez 
niul  tho«*o  on  th«'  Yazoo  an.l  Washita  rivers 
de^troyrd  by  th«'  Indians. 

17'j;».     Ilaltlmori'.    Maryland,    founded. 

17.11.  Fn^jrh  built  a  fort  at  Crown  I'oint. 
on  I,ak«'  Champlaln. 

17.TJ.  Sonu>  whit.'  s.-iiLMneiits  mail.>  in 
th«^  Shenandoah  vallov. 


The  Hunnese  have  n  curious  Idea  r.pard- 
ln»  coins.  They  prefer  those  which  have 
female  heads  on  theni.  believing  that  coins 
with  male  heads  on  them  are  not  so  lucky. 
and  do  not  make  monev. 


rATKliiTU;    .^AVIMJ.-^   OF   (JKKAT    MKN. 

Xlllllous  for  defense,  not  a  cent  for  tril)- 
ule.— Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  to  the 
French  Directorate. 

Saentl  love  of  country  inspires  euurafre. 
-Latin  motto  of  AlKcrnou  Sidney. 

We  must  l>eat  tho  red-coats,  or  Molly 
Stark  's  a  widow.— Gen.  John  Stark,  to  liitj 
men  before  tin*  battle  of  IkMininKlou. 

Hlood  is  thicker  than  water.— CommtMlore 
.losiah  Tatnall.  while  Justifying  his  actions 
In  renderinj:  asslst:inre  to  the  Uritislj  at 
Felho.  in  l.ST.It. 

.My  only  andiition  is  to  be  the  first  soldier 
of  li.ilian  independence.— Victor  Kmanuel. 
Another  savin;.'  <if  tills  Kin^  was  "Italy  sliail 
be." 

Liberty  and  1,'nionl  Now  and  forever  one 
.iiiil  inseparable:— Daniel  Webster.  This 
Krand  sentiment  is  freciuently  spoiled  by 
plaeiuK  a  comma  after  the  word  "forever." 

TlioUKh  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  iit.t  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  clK.rds  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlelield  and  patriot  gnive  to  every 
living:  lieart  and  liearthstoue  all  over  tbla 
broad  liiiid.  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
riiioii.  wlieii  M^alii  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be.  by  tlie  better  angels  of  our  nature. 
-  .Vbraliam  Lincoln,  flrst  inaugural. 

^Vitn  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
f.>r  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
irives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
linish  the  work  we  arc  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
h.'ive  bonie  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherisli  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves .'iiiii  with  all  nations.— Abraham  Lin- 
coln, second  inaugural. 
Such    is   the     patriots     boast,     wliereer     we 

roam. 
His  first,  best  <i.untry.  ever  is  at  home. 

—Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Let  our  obj.-ct  be,  our  country,  our  whole 
country,  and  iinthin?  but  nur  cntintry.  -Dan- 
iel   WebsI.M-. 

Wli;it  pity  is  it 
Tliat  we  can  die  but  once  to  save  our  coun- 
try. 

— Adilison. 

We  join  ourselves  to  no  pafty  that  does 
not  carry  the  flag  and  keep  step  to  the  music 
of  the  Union.— Rufus  Cboate. 
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Strike— for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 
Strike— for  tlae  greeu  graves  of  your  sires; 
God,  aud  your  native  land. 

— Fitz  Greene  Halleck. 
This  nation,  under  God,  sliall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.— Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 


AN  IDEAL  STATE. 


Periander,  Tyrant  of  Corinth,  gave  a  din- 
ner to  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  at 
which  each  of  me  seven  was  asked  to  de- 
fine the  most  perfect  form  of  government. 
The  replies  were  as  follows: 

Solon— That  in  which  an  injury  done  to 
the  least  of  its  citizens  is  an  injury  to  all. 

Bias— Where  the  law  has  no  superior. 

Thales— Where  the  rich  are  neither  too 
rich,  nor  the  poor  too  poor. 

Ancharsis — Where  virtue  is  honored  and 
vice  detested. 

Pittacus— Where  dignities  are  always  con- 
ferred on  the  good,  never  on  the  bad. 

Cleobulus— Where  the  citizens  fear  blame 
more  than  punishment. 

Chilo— Where  the  laws  are  more  regarded, 
and  have  more  authority,  man  the  orators. 


Rudyard  Kipling  sent  Captain  Robley  D. 
Evans,  of  the  Iowa,  a  set  of  his  woi'ks  and 
with  them  these  lines: 

Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil. 

And  I  do  things  with  a  pen. 
But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning  tower. 

Bossing  eight   hundred   men. 

Zogbaum  takes  care  of  his  business, 

And  I  take  care  of  mine, 
But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons. 

Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 

Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows. 

And  I  can  handle  my  style. 
But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 

To  carry  seven  mile. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 

And  that's  why  these  books  are  sent 

To  the  man  who  has  lived  more  stories 
Than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent. 


THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY  IN  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 

Among  the  noted  events  in  American  his- 
tory which  have  occurred  in  the  mouth  of 
February  are  the  following: 

February  1.  1781,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene 
began  his  famous  retreat  from  South  Car- 
olina. 

February  2,  1848,  gold  discovered  in  Cal- 
ifornia, by  James  W.  Marshall. 

February  3.  1804,  Lieutenant  Decatur  de- 
stroyed the  ship  Philadelphia  in  the  hai-bor 
of  Tripoli. 

February  5.  177G,  Paul  .Tones  hoisted  on 
the  ship  Alfred  the  first  American  flag.  It 
bore  the  famous  motto,  "Don't  Tread  on 
Me." 

February  6,  1862,  Fort  Henry  captured 
by  the  Union  navy. 

February  7,  189G,  Hon.  William  H.  En- 
glish, an  Indiana  statesman  and  author, 
died. 

February  8,  1844,  Noah  Noble,  Governor 
of  Indiana,  died. 

February  8,  18G2,  Roanoke  island  captured 
by  the  Union  forces  under  General  Burn- 
side. 

February  9,  1773,  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  born. 

Februai*y  9,  1799,  United  States  ship  Con- 
stitution captured  the  French  ship  Tlnsur- 
geant,  after  a  desperate  fight. 

February  10,  1812,  United  States  brig 
Hornet  captured  the  British  ship  Resolute. 

February  11,  1811,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  aud  United  States  Senator, 
born. 

February  12,  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln 
born. 

Ferbuary  14,  3  785,  John  Adams  was  ap- 
pointed first  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain. 

February  15,  1897,  United  States  warship 
Maine  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor. 

February  16,  1851,  Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  died. 

February  16,  1862,  Fort  Donelson  cap- 
tured by  General  Grant.  It  was  the  first 
great  Union  victory  of  the  civil  war. 

February  16,  1865,  Columbia,  South  Car- 
olina, occupied  by  Union  troops. 

February  17,  1898,  victims  of  Maine  ex- 
plosion publicly  buried  at  Havana. 

February  18,  1865,  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, surrendered  to  the  Union  forces. 
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IVbruary  IV».  l7rM,  Jaiiun  IJrt.wn  Kay. 
llilnl  «;ovi'roor  of  liMllaiui.  whk  l»oru. 

IVbruary  »).  ISir..  llu-  I'nlntl  Stnl.-H  Hitip 
ronntitulloii  <OI<l  Inin»*l<l»'»»t  .aptur.-.!  the 
llrltliih  viJiM-lu  t'ynin'  nnfl  I>-vaiii 

Fi'bruary  'Zl.  ITH:.',  <;.M.rtc«'  NVashiiiKiou 
Imni. 

IVbruary  -*"-•,  1H47.  battl.-  itf  lhniia  VlHin 
fouKht  by  tbi-  AuktI.uu  tr«M.pH  uu<Ur  «;c-n. 
Znihary  Tayb.r  au<l  th»-  Mixl.aiis  un<l.r 
(iriu'nil  Auipuilla. 

Kfbruary  'J.1.  IMS.  John  giilii-y  A. lams 
ill.-«l 

Ki'bruary  '-M.  1T71».  Vliir.-nufS  .aptun-.!  by 
ift'iH'ral  «;»'ori:i'  ICo^j.tm  Clark. 

IVbruary  '1\.  IM.'J.  th.-  V\\\Wx\  Stat.-s  slili. 
Ilormt  <aptnrt>«I  tin*  Hrltlxlj  *\\\\i  IVacock. 

Krbnuiry  '_'•*,.  i.s;n.  .laiiu's  Nol)l.-,  lucinbtM- 
of  lh«>  I'ult.'*!  Stati-.««  S.-uatf  from  In. liana. 
•IIkI. 

IVbruary  "Jf..  1S.II.  William  M.Kinb-y 
l>orn. 

IVbruary  1*7.  l.s:.'.».  IMillip  Harton  Kty 
klllr<l  by  Imnii'l  SI<klrH.  a  nuMnbtT  of  Con- 
Rr»i»J».  Thin  wa.H  on«>  of  tin*  most  s«^nsatlnnal 
hunibUlrM  rvi-r  p.-r|M'tratr«I  in  Ainrrica. 

February  'J\  177S.  battb*  of  Hnuxlyw ino 
fnuRlit  lM'twr«MJ  tl>o  Anu-rlcans  antl  Hritisli. 

February  L"s.  IS-II.  tin-  treat  pun  "roacc- 
niaknr"  oxplfnb-*!  on  tlir  FnltiMl  States  ship 
rrlnr.>tt)n.  AIm-I  W  Fpshur,  Secretary  of 
State,  ami  Thomas  W.  «;ilmer.  Stn-retary  of 
the  Navy.  \vi>re  amonu  the  killetl.  FresUIent 
TybT  was  on  iK^anl  the  vessel  .-it  the  time, 
but  esiap*-*!  uninjured. 

IT  HAS  KXrANDKM. 
That  a<Imlral>le  llttli>  monthly  ealled  The 
fmllanlan.  e.liteil  by  W.  II.  Smith  and  pub- 
lished by  \\  I..  Hlair  \  ('....  has  ex|tande.l  to 
a  hundred  pages  ami  adopted  new  features 
destined  to  niake  it  popular.  It  has  be;;un  a 
piltorial  write  lip  of  the  rf.untles  of  Iniliana. 
l>»-ginninc  with  JenTerson  eotinty.  rejdete 
with   r>«mantir  srenrry. -Peru   IJeiuibllian. 

The  v:r»«atesf  pllcrimages  to  the  II. dy 
I.nnil  are  umlertaken  by  the  Russians.  It  is 
.al.Milat.d  that  between  L'O.iHNt  an.l  J<t.(K¥) 
IJussians  visit  Palestine  every  year. 


Mr.  .lamsetsji  Tata  has  offen^d  the  In.lian 
jtoverninent  :?1.2.Vi.«»ft»i  for  the  establishment 
in  India  of  a  university  for  research  on  the 
model  of  Johns  Hopkins. 


« ; Kt jin ; i:  Washington. 

StaudlUK  Iir«t  i«>  the  aflfecllous  of  Ann  r. 
ian«  Is  the  memory  of  lieorgo  Washiiijrt.ui 
iKirn  one  hundred  and  Kixiy-»even  years  a;j. 
I'nllke  the  most  of  those  who  have  risen  t" 
fame  In  America,  Washlutrtou  was  not  born 
to  poverty  and  toil.  His  family  stood  bi;:h  in 
VIrtflida.  his  native  State.  They  were  of  the 
arlst<icracy  (if   the  Ohl   Dominion;  they   had 

1 II  of  th"'  aristocracy  of   Kuglaud.   befof 

th.y  <iul;;rated  to  America.  Washin;;i<'ii 
was  not  tlie  preatest  general  America  has 
|.r<Mlu.-ed;  he  was  not  the  greatest  stat.- 
man.  < Irani.  Shernuin  and  Sheridan  all  out 
raidied  him  In  the  science  of  war.  Jeflfersoii. 
Hamilton.  Limoln  were  more  far-seidnp  in 
statesmanship.  Hut  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  i)atriotis!n,  of  sterling  lldelity  to  duty,  of 
.•..nsclentiotis  ti|irightness  as  a  man  and  as  a 
rul.  r.  He  loved  liberty,  he  loved  his  cotm 
try.  r.i  win  the  lirst  he  gave  all  the  powci  - 
.>r  his  mind,  his  unrivaled  patience,  his  sa 
'^'a.ity  as  ;i  commander  of  armies,  au<l  as  a 
nil.-f  of  m<-n.  To  the  other  he  cave  his  \\\\- 
s.'liish  devotion  throughout  his  entire  life. 
l»uring  the  eight  long  years  of  the  struggi.' 
with  Kngland  he  ii.'ver  lost  hope.  Others 
despaired,  others  t''''^^  weary  and  heart- 
sick. I)nl  Washington,  on  whose  shouldeis 
rested  more  of  the  burdens  than  upon  thos.' 
of  .any  other  man.  never  (1agge<l. 

In  that  Willi. T  at  Valley  Forge,  with  a 
naked  army.  ,a  starving  army,  seemingly 
:il)andoned  by  his  own  countrymen.  In-  stood 
si-reiie  among  them  all,  cheering  the  starving 
soldiers,  exciting  to  greater  exertions  a  .li< 
he.ariened  Congress,  and  stirring  anew  tin- 
patriotism  of  the  people.  He  alone  did  not 
i-re;ii<"  a  new  nation,  but  he  was  the  master- 
sjiirit  .if  that  creatiiui.  When  lilwrty  w,ms 
Won  h.'  surrendered  the  authority  that  ha.l 
been  given  him.  and  retired  to  private  life, 
honored  above  all  other  men.  When  it  was 
seen  that  if  the  iu>w  liberty  won  by  so  much 
suffering  and  Id.iod  was  to  be  maintaine.l, 
,'i  more  i.erfect  union  would  have  to  be  es- 
tablished, he  once  more  came  to  (he  heli)  of 
his  ("ountry.  and  as  President  of  the  eonveii- 
tion  wlii.li  framed  the  constitution  ..f  tli.' 
new  repul>li.\  rendered  service  that  laniint 
l>e  estimated.  It  was  his  influence  th;it  kept 
the  convention  together,  and  finally  harmon- 
Iz.mI  the  conflicting  eleiuents  and  interests. 
It  is  well  for  Americans  that  they  aunu- 
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jilly  remember  Washington.  His  life  is  an 
inspiration  to  patriotism.  In  these  days  men 
seelv  office  for  selfish  reasons;  they  want  not 
only  all  the  honor  but  all  the  emoluments 
possil)le  from  such  office.  Washington  would 
only  consent  to  serve  his  country  on  the 
agreement  that  for  such  service  he  should 
receive  no  pay.  When  he  had  completed  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  called  he  volun- 
tarily surrendered  up  the  power  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.  George  Washington 
4ind  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  two  brightest 
stai-s  in  the  American  firmament,  both  ,^oru 
in  tiie  month  of  February. 


A  STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  State 
Entomologist,  and  for  protecting  the  State 
against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  dan- 
gerously injurious  insects  and  fungus  dis- 
ease and  providing  for  their  extermination. 
I'p  to  this  time  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 
had  no  protection  against  foes  within  or  foes 
without.  The  genus  homo  and  the  animal 
industi-y  has  been  protected  these  years,  and 
rightly  so,  against  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  dangerous  infectious  diseases.  Our 
plant  tree  and  fruit  interests  are  of  such 
proportions  as  to  demand  the  protection  this 
law  affords.  With  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries  comes  the  im- 
portation of  injurious  insects  and  fungus  dis- 
eases. In  the  case  of  imported  insects  their 
parasites  that  help  to  hold  the  insects  in 
check  in  their  native  home  do  not  follow 
them  up  for  years  later,  and  insects  multiply 
with  a  great  rapidity,  and  are  destructive  be- 
yond anything  known  in  the  native  country. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  currant  and  cab- 
bage worms,  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  San  Jose 
scale.  The  gypsy  moth  was  introduced  from 
Europe  about  thirty  years  ago  into  Massa- 
chusetts, near  Boston.  In  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years  it  has  developed  with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  has  become  alarmingly  destruc- 
tive to  all  forms  of  vegetation,  orchards  and 
forests  being  alike  destroyed.  In  the  past 
eight  years  the  State  has  spent  nearly  a 
million  dollars  in  trying  to  exterminate  this 
pest  in  five  or  six  counties  of  the  State,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  only  about  ten 
years  since  the  San  Jose  scale  was  intro- 
duced into  New  Jersey  from  the  San  Jose 
Valley,     California,     coming     to     California 


probably  from  some  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
From  New  Jersey  it  has  been  disseminated 
in  almost  all  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  States.  The  ravages  of  this  insect 
have  been  greater  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  In  these  States  whole  orchards 
have  been  destroyed,  in  some  cases  orchards 
containing  20,000  or  30,000  trees  have  been 
completely  destroyed,  entailing  a  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  San  Jose  scale 
has  been  found  in  eight  or  ten  counties  in 
this  State,  some  counties  having  six  or  eight 
different  points  of  infection.  With  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law  just  passed  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  exterminate 
this  serious  menace  to  our  tree  and  fruit 
interests.  The  San  Jose  scale  and  Gypsy 
moth  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  lower  forms  of  life  for  harm 
when  not  held  in  check  by  man. 

Bridgeport,  Ind.  G.  W.  HOBBS. 


TRUSTEES  AND  STATE  BOARD  OF 
CHARITIES. 

The  following  correspondence  is  given 
that  the  people  may  know  something  of  the 
burdens  placed  on  trustees  by  inquiring  State 
officials.  The  law  requires  trustees  to  make 
quarterly  reports  of  their  expenditures,  yet 
by  a  sort  of  inquisition  they  are  called  upon 
to  report  to  a  State  board  on  matters  of 
which  the  said  board  has  no  cosnizance 
whatever: 

"Indianapolis,  Jan.  6,   1899. 
"Trustee  Center  Township,  Greenfield,  Ind.: 

"Dear  Sir— Please  send  us  in  enclosed  en- 
velope a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  received  by  you  for  services  as  over- 
seer of  the  poor  in  your  township,  for  the 
last  quarter.  Also,  state  whether  you  have 
included  this  in  your  reports  to  this  board  for 
the  quarter. 

"Hereafter  we  desire  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  to 
you  as  poor  overseer.  This  may  be  sent 
through  the  auditor  on  one  of  the  regular 
blanks,  simply  stating  that  it  is  for  your 
services.  We  trust  you  will  bear  in  mind 
this  request.     Yours  truly. 

"A.  W.  BUTLER,  Secretary." 
"Greenfield,  Ind.,  Jan.  10,  1899. 
"Mr.   A.   W.   Butler,   Secretary   Board   State 

Charities,  Indianapolis,   Ind.: 

"Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  of  the  Gth, 
will  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
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t.)  loiuply  with  your  r»-Mue»t  an  to  the 
lunouul  reo'lviil  for  «t-rvlci-«  an  ovcrHeer  of 
the  poor.  NV».-  huvt?  ahvayn  had  one  day 
•  Friday  of  i-arh  wtik)  wt  apart  In  this  towii- 
Hhlp  for  looking  afttr  the  i^.or.  Issuing  or 
dt-ni.  ••tc.  but  1  atti-ml  to  any  other  buslneSH 
that  may  .oiu.-  up.  In-Hld.-s  1  look  aft.-r  our 
|KM.r  at  any  tln».-  when  th<y  need  my  atlen 
llun.  Sunday  and  nights  not  ex«epte<l. 

•MuMi  now.  while  I  am  wrltlnj;.  a  gentle- 
man U  iH-fore  me  with  a  re.iulsltion  from  a 
H.hool  teaeher.  asking  me  to  lo(»k  afler  some 
lHM»ks  ami  «lothlnK  for  some  poor  .hlldreu 
whose  parents  are  not  ahle  to  supply  them. 
Shall  1  fc'«»  and  l<»ok  them  ui.V  Or  wouhl 
you  have  me  wait  until  Friday,  while  the 
lUtlo  ones  remain  In  their  hovels  <.ul  of 
.HrhtM>l?  I  almost  f.fl  that  It  would  he  .arry- 
luK  out  the  .lUtates  «»f  your  honorable  board 
not  to  Ko.  Hut  fearing'  I  nuiy  not  bo  able  to 
proiM-rly  eoustrue  souie  of  the  luterp»i'l<i- 
tloHH  of  the  law  as  jilven  by  some  of  the 
memlM-rs  of  your  board  as  to  what  Is  the 
duty  of  a  t..wnshl|)  trustee.  1  shall  venture 
to  l.H>k  the  matter  up  at  once,  and  try  and 
Kft  the  little  ones  ba<k  In  siliool.  Possibly 
I  can  atlen«l  to  the  matter  in  two  ur  three 
hours.  Shall  I  ehar^e  that  iiiu<-  u].  tu  my 
poor  aeeount  or  to  my  townshiit  .u.  uimi  V 
"Here  romes   Mr.   Smith   with   his   Kr.ivei 

II >unt.     I  will  soon  K«'t  thnmsh  with  him; 

then  as  so.)n  as  I  can  look  after  .Mr.  Lyniim. 
who  is  sick  in  the  eastern  jiarl  of  the  city. 
and  ha»  Ik'imi  reporte«l  to  me  as  Im-Iiij:  desti- 
tute.' then  I  c.TH  slip  home  and  p't  a  bite  of 
dinner,  after  whl«h  I  think  I  will  po  to  the 
•iMintry  ami  visit  one  t.f  my  teaciiers.  I 
havi>  twenty  of  them.  And  by  the  way.  I 
will  try  and  pet  around  where  I  hav«>  some 
po4>r  fellnw.s  <iio|i|>lnp  wood.  They  have 
laree  fnmllh's  and  I  am  trylnu  to  help  thoin 
to  help  themselves.  IVrhaps  I  shall  spend 
one  or  two  hours  with  them.  To  what  fund 
shall  I  charge  this  time  .nc'iinstV  1  ask  f..r 
Information. 

"tMie  nitfht  last  week  I  was  called  to  the 
depot  to  look  afler  a  poor,  sick  ni.'in.  who. 
with  his  wife,  was  trying  to  pet  to  their  folks 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  They  were 
put  olT  the  train  here  without  a  cent.  To 
wiiat  fund  shall  I  charpe  my  time  ;ind  timi- 
ble? 

••.V-i  I  understand  the  .iilviie  jit  tii.-  Inst 
nieetinc   of   your    honorable     ]>n;ird     in     the 


I'lymouth  Church,  I  should  have  sent  them 
back  to  Terre  Haute,  where  they  came  from, 
notwlthstjuidlnp  they  satisfied  lue  that  if 
they  could  pet  to  their  friends  they  would 
Im'  properly  c:ire<l  for  and  iK-rhaps  the 
poor,  unfortunate  man  mipht  Ix-  restored  to 
his  f<.rnier  health,  and  be  able  to  care  for 
himself.  •nh.  Consistency,  thou  art  a 
Jewel:- 

if  persons  who  sit  in  hiph  places  are  in 
dici:iie  such  Inconsistencies,  what  cau  we 
expect  of  the  poor.  <lownlrodden  township 
trustee  w  ho  is  overs«'er  of  the  poor,  w  ho  has 
received  his  instructions  of  wiiat  to  do  and 
<'an  not  even  decide  for  himself  w  hat  is  best 
to  do  with  the  Individual  cases  that  are  daily 
ami  almost  hourly  comiiip  before  him. 

••When  some  poor  and  perhaps  innocent 
hum.-m  is  sufTerlnp.  with  no  Hoard  of  Chari 
ties  In  the  smaller  cities  to  consult,  he  (the 
trustee!  must  act  on  his  own  judgment,  and 
often  must  ne<'essarily  act  quick.  No  won- 
der ho  .sometinies  makes  a  mistake  and  helps 
.some  unworthy  person.  But.  after  all.  Is  It, 
or  should  it  be.  so  much  a  question  of  wor- 
thiness as  of  love  and  humanity,  or.  in  other 
words,  love  for  humanity? 

••Are  we  sailinp  under  the  true  colors- 
Charity?  If  so.  then  niy  Bible,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  tells  us  that  charity  is  love.  Then 
woultl  not  the  very  incontivo  to  assist  a  poor, 
unfortunate.  sufTering  human  being  emanate- 
from  tliat  (harity.  or  love,  if  you  please? 
If  our  system  of  assisting  the  iwor  is  not 
riirhi.  why  not  go  to  tin'  Tx-gislature  and  have 
it  t  harped?  But  if  that  can  not  be  done, 
I»lease  get  down  from  the  high  places  and  go 
out  in  the  hedges  and  help  the  O.  S.  P.  to 
look  uj*  the  poor  outcast  suflfering  part  of 
humanity.  True,  the  harvest  is  plenteous., 
but  the  laborers  are  few. 

"No.  I  do  not  charge  any  time  for  look- 
ing after  the  poor  on  my  poor  report,  unless 
it  is  for  extra  service  hired  in  case  some  per- 
-soii  reqtiires  special  attention  by  nursing  or 
in  hatding  them  to  the  county  infirmary  or 
to  the  de))nt. 

••Hojiinp  this  answer  and  explanntion  will 
be  most  satisfactory.  I  subscribe  myself 
your  most  obedient  servant. 

'.TOITN  K.  HENIvY,  Over.seer  Poor, 
r.  S.     I  have  been  informed  that  in  some 
<oimtii-N  the  trustees     do     not     make     any 
charge  on  their  poor  records  for  burying  sol- 
diers, but  collect  such  bills  directly  out  of 
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the  county  funds,  while  myself  and  others 
In  this  part  of  the  State  enter  them  as  other 
poor  expenditures,  and  they  are  charged  to 
the  township  poor  funds.  J.  K.  H." 


INDIANA  CENTRAL  CANAL. 

Sixty-three  years  ago  the  people  of  Mor- 
gan county  were  greatly  elated  over  the 
seemingly  certain  construction  of  a  canal 
along  the  valley  of  "White  river  (on  the  east 
side)  which  Avould  be  a  thorougli  outlet  both 
north  and  south,  for  the  surplus  products  of 
the  county.  Their  expectations  Avent  up  like 
a  Roman  candle,  and  came  down  like  an 
avalanche.  So  certain  were  some  men  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  all  kinds  of  business 
upon  the  completion  of  the  canal,  that  as 
soon  as  the  survey  was  made  they  were 
ready  to  buy  everything  in  sight,  particu- 
larly real  estate.  They  bought  largely  on 
credit,  made  good  l)y  what  they  were 
thought  to  be  worth.  They  ultimately  found 
to  their  sorrow  that  a  man  can  load  himself 
Avitli  more  debts  in  one  year  than  he  can 
unload  in  thirty  years. 

The  internal  improvement  system,  which 
was  then  being  developed  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States,  particularly  New  York,  be- 
gan to  buzz  in  the  minds  of  our  Indiana 
statesmen  and  business  men  and  you  ought 
to  know  by  this  time,  if  you  read  the 
papers,  that  about  all  of  the  knowledge  of 
political  economy  worth  having  belongs  to 
those  classes,  and  their  greatest  desire  is  to 
serve  the  common  herd  of  mankind  with  the 
very  cream  of  their  latest  discoveries. 

In  those  days  there  were  annual  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  and  we  elected  our  repre- 
sentatives once  a  year.  The  stumps  swarmed 
with  orators,  especially  along  the  proposed 
lines  of  improvement.  The  more  famous 
orators— and  there  were  scores  of  them— 
honored  many  stumps  in  the  early  summer 
of  1835,  dispensing  knowledge  to  the  farmers 
and  work-a-day  people,  telling  them  of  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  butter  and  cream, 
poultry  and  eggs  that  would  be  consumed 
by  the  men  working  on  these  public  im- 
provements; and  that  money  would  just 
creep  into  their  pockets  like  flies  into  a  sugar 
l>owl.  Some  of  the  moi-e  sanguine  said: 
"It  is  only  necessary  for  the  farmers'  wives 
to  raise  an  additional  hen  and  chickens  to 


pay  the  interest  of  the  bonds  until  the  rail- 
roads and  canals  are  finished  and  in  opera- 
tion, when  the  rents  and  profits  will  more 
than  meet  all  demands." 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  of  1835 
felt  warranted  by  the  trend  of  public  opin- 
ion to  proceed  and  lay  out  the  proposed  im- 
provements, which  they  did  in  a  way  that 
was  generally  acceptable  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 

They  proposed  three  railroads  and  three 
canals,  as  follows:  A  railroad  from  Rich- 
mond to  Terre  Haute,  via  Indianapolis;  one 
from  Madison  to  Indianapolis,  and  one  from 
New  Albany  to  Michigan  City;  one  canal 
from  Connersville  down  the  Whitewater 
river,  to  connect  with  the  Miami  canal,  the 
Wabash  and  Iilvansville  canal  and  the  In- 
diana Central  canal.  The  whole  length  of 
these  thoroughfares  was  somewhere  near 
750  miles.  If  the  State  could  have  com- 
pleted the  work  as  it  expected  to  do  it  would 
have  been  a  grand  success.  As  it  turned 
out  it  was  a  miserable  failure.  We  say  mis- 
erable because  it  added  greatly  to  the  panic 
through  which  the  people  were  driven  in 
the  year  1840  and  saddled  a  debt  of  $10,000,- 
000  upon  the  State  and  made  her  virtually 
a  repudiator  for  thirty  years.  The  cause  of 
this  financial  disaster  is  easy  enough  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  had  no  money 
of  her  own,  but  had  plenty  of  undeveloped 
resources  which  would  induce  capitalists  to 
loan  their  money,  but  when  they  saw  about 
$10,000,000  of  their  funds  expended  and  yet 
not  a  single  road  or  canal  finished  or  earn- 
ing a  dollar,  and  also  saw  the  storm  cloud 
of  a  panic  hovering  near  by,  they  began  to 
hedge  and  would  not  buy  another  bond.  So 
all  was  lost,  excepting  what  the  State  got 
l)ack  after  a  time  by  "dickering"  with  pri- 
vate coi-porations.  who  took  up  the  work 
where  the  State  left  oCf.  Two  of  the  roads— 
the  Terre  Haute  &  Richmond  and  the  Mad- 
ison &  Indianapolis— were  finished  in  a  short 
time,  and  for  several  years  were  the  best- 
paying  railroads  in  the  State.  The  canals 
were  never  fully  completed,  and  about  every- 
thing invested  in  them  was  lost. 

The  history  of  this  gigantic  movement, 
based  as  it  was  altogether  on  paper,  though 
quite  an  interesting  study  for  borrowers  and 
lenders  of  money,  has  nothing  much  to  do 
with  this  sketch  further  than  to  show  our 
connection  with  the  Indiana  Central  canal. 
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th.-  iMMitlurii  fllvlHlou  of  which  l>.-;;aii  ai  lu  ilu-  banner  ii.wn  in  the  couDty.     Tht-y  lia.l 

iilaiiaiM>liH  an.l  «a»»  lo  have  i-xi»-n.liU  tlown  a  tavt-rn,  blacksujlth.  wafjon.  shoemaker  and 

Whlif  riviT  to  Ni-\v|j«Try,  tii  «;refne  couuiy,  haitert*  Hhops;  also  a  store  ami  a  "dosj^ery." 

wh.n  It  wan  In  ha%i'  Im-«-u m.-.ted  with  the  'lliere  were  alnait   1»  inhabitants,  some  of 

Wabanh  an.!   Kvan^vllb-  .anal.  wh.jm  wure  "sture  .L.thes"  and  talked  puli- 

Karly  In  the  -prliik'  »t  \<'''  "»  en«in.-erinK  ll.s.      The    hiwyers.    le;,'islators    and    ju.l^ies 

part)   litariid  fr-Mn   ln.llanai...lls     to     lo.ate  stopped  in  to  stay  all  nii;ht.  or  ^el  a  drink 

ih'H  dlvlHlon  of  the  SlaleH  yreat  eni.ri"''**^'-  ^vhlle  p.in^   t..   and    fro  on   business   at    tlu 

ThiH    work    was    Intrusted    to    a    .-.niid.'    of  State  Capitol.     lUit  after  work  began  on  the 

younfc'  men  from  ••Y..rk  State"  by  th.-  name  .anal    and    f.M-der   dam.    and    Waverly    was 

of    llonham   ami    Wheel.r,      They    were   eol  lined    up.   everything    turned     towanl     that 

leue  Bra.limt.H  an.l   fully  e.pilpp.'d   f.»r     the  eenter  ..f  gravity."  and   left   the  "I'orl"   to 

w..rk.  having  »»«-r\i-«l  un.l.-r  exp.-rien.e.l  engl  starve    an.l    ".Iry    up"    and    go    the    way    of 

nt-^r*  of   the    i:a«t.    where   the  lamtl   system  H.ibylon  and  Nineveli. 

wan    at     ItM    U-Hi.     They   ha.l   the   re.|uislte  Tin-  centra,  tors  eame   in  <iu.-   time,   witli 

numlH-r  of    heli>s.   su.h     as     llagm«-n.    bush  a  small  army  of  Irishm.n.   with  their  carts 

wlia.ken*.    Ktake    .Irlvers.    .haln    .arrlers.    a  ami  whe»-lbarrows.  picks  and  spades.     Shau- 

tent    k.-i'i.er  an.l   .....k   and   a    master  ..f   the  ties   were  hurriedly   improvised   near  by  the 

.•ommlHMiry  d.partm.iit.     In  sh..rt.  they  had  w..rk,  where  bed  and  board  were  furnished 

whatever  ih.'>    want.-.l  an.l  pai.l  g...>.l  jirices  the   .sons   of    Krln.    with    thrw   "Jiggers"    of 

for    pr.>vlMlon.H,    an.l    at.-    much  m..re  .ream  whisky  per  day.     The  whisky  was  intended 

and  butter,  eggs  an.l  fri.-d  .hicken  than  di.l  to  browbeat  tlie  malaria  which  was  always 

ih.-    Irl«hm.-n    wh..   f..ll..w.-.I    th.-m    stniiulii-  lurking  in  the  river  bottoms  in  those  days, 

way   with  jilck  an.l   sh..v.l.     Tiny  attended  itariicularly  in  the  summer  and  fall  months, 

ihi-  fn.ll.s  an.l   play  partl.-s  along   the  line.  <»n  Sundays  th«'  dose  was  double,   to  make 

mu.h  to  the  disgust  ..f  th.-  "rural  r.>.>sters."  doubly    sure    the    antidote,    as    It    has    loi3g 

whose  sw.M-theart«-  hea.ls.  if  n..t  tlH-ir  hearts.  b.-.n   kn..wii   tliat   malaria  renews  the   fight 

were  turm-.l  t.-psy  turvy  at  th.-  sight  of  th.-ir  about   once  in   s.-v.n  days.     Salve  was  kept 

"«t.»ri- .L.thcH,"  rings  and  w.-ii.h  .hains.    Hut  liar.l    by    for    the    heads    of    those    who    got 

the    young    m.-n    were    rather    prmlent.    ami  peaL-.i     .luring     the     hours     of     recreation, 

never  h.-I.I  ..ut  any  exiM-<iati.>ns  b.-y..n.l  th.-  "Sliilalahs"  could  usually  l>e  had  for  the  eut- 

evenlng's  ••ntertalnnn-nt.    nth.-r  .-imusements  ting,  on  .-llher  bank  of  the  canal,  while  Irisli 

there  were.  MU.-h  as  llshing  an.l  hunting,  for  wit  I.-nt  .-ncliantm.-nt  to  the  work, 

there  wa.M  yi-t  .pilte  a  supply  of  wll.l  gam.-  Ai    Wav.riy    liisli    l>rawn   made   the  din 

..f  the  larg.T  vari.-ty.  whi.h  to  ih.-  :iv.-rag.-  Hy  uut   nf  imi.  1<  dii.li  aud  canal,   while  tlie 

young  nwin  was  v.-ry  entl.ing.  w.M.dw.irk.   which  was  to  take  the  place  of 

The  .-ra.k  ..f  the  rifle,  and  th.-  ra].  <.f  ih.-  ma.soiiry   for    the    time    being,   in  the  great 

pa.hlb-  against   th«-  sl.les  of  th.-  .aiioe  w.-n-  f<-<Mli-r  and  the  locks.  a(Hieducts  and  bridges, 

often  hear.l  In  those  days  ..n  Sun.Iay.     For.  w.is   giv.-n    to    II(»osiers    who   knew    how   to 

If  there  was  a  law   Ih.-n  .>n   th.-  .l«-se<rntinn  swing    tin-    ax    an.l    broa.lax     to     jM-rfection. 

of  the  ,*-t;iMinth.  th.-n-  were  no  p.»li<-.-  to  en  wliile  an  Irishman  was  :is  awkw.-uii  with  im- 

for.e    it,    .in.l    as   yet    "Th.-   soiiml      .if      tin-  I'leiiients  .-is  a   woman. 

«hur<li  g.'lm:    bell,    thesi-    vall.-ys    and    rocks  l-;inii<rs    ;ilong    the    line    were    called    in 

never  hear.l."     Hut  then-  weri-  m.-n  who  did  wiili  tji.ir  liugi-  teams  of  three  or  four  vok.- 

"smile  w|n-n  a  Sabbath  appean-.l "  an.l  sjn-nt  .>f  ox.-n   to  haul  out   the  trees  and   grublx-il 

it  In  .■hnsim:  .le.r  ami  spi-aring  lish.  stumi»s    pn-itaratiu-y    to   excavation.      Every 

The   siirvi-ylng    party     .Iragge.l     its     sl.iw  in.- .■iml  stumi»  f.u- the  width  of  one  hundred 

b-Uk'th  .Tlomr  ilown  the  vall.-y.  ihnmi:li  w<-eds  f<<i    were    gr(]l)bed    out    and    muck    ditches 

anil  won.ls.  i>l.-ntifully  int.-rsi>»-rse.|  with  coi»-  cut  on  br>th  shies  before  the  digging  proper 

perh»-atls  an.l  raule«.nake<<.  n.-tih-s  and  mo-*  .-ould  b.-gin.     Th.-  roar  of  the  axes  and  the 

•  piitois.  Wh»«tlier  the  wh.de  line  was  tinish.-.l  shouts  of  tlie  teamsters  fairly  made  tlie  wel- 

or  not  we  .lo  not  know.     We  never  .saw  any  kin  riiiL'.  while  the  liosses  were  busy  direct- 

fhinw' nt.iro  of  the  i-ncineers  aft»-r  they  jiass.-d  ing   and    urging   on   the   rather   slow    move- 

beyon.l    Martinsville       Mennwhih-   fim.-s   be-  m.-nts  on  the  running  boards.     More  or  less 

gan  t.i  iH>  lively  at   Port   l{..yal.   which   was  work  was  done  in  our  county  for  a  distance 
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of  nearly  uine  miles.  Some  sections  were 
nearly  completed,  so  far  as  the  earthwork 
was  concerned,  anu  thousands  of  feet  of 
large  hewn  timbers  were  strewn  along  the 
line  for  bridges,  locks  and  aqueducts,  and 
many  more  thousands  were  left  lying  in  the 
woods  to  rot  after  the  work  stopped. 

Engineers  looked  arter  the  work  and  made 
estimates  once  a  month,  upon  which  con- 
tractors drew  their  pay,  and  proceeded  to 
pay  off  the  hands.  The  pay  was  about  50 
cents  per  day  for  unskilled  labor,  and  from 
$1  to  $1.50  for  the  more  skillful.  Work  con- 
tinued until  some  time  in  1839.  The  last 
section  worked  on  in  this  county  was  under 
contract  to  a  Mr.  Schofield,  and  ended  four 
miles  north  of  Martinsville. 

When  the  State  could  no  longer  borrow 
funds  the  contractors  threw  up  the  sponge- 
paid  the  men  if  they  had  the  money,  other- 
wise not.  Everything  was  in  chaos,  and 
swearing  went  on  until  the  atmosphere  was 
as  blue  as  the  people.  Our  hopes  were  un- 
ceremoniously buried  without  the  aid  of  a 
brass  baud.— N.  J.  Major,  in  Martinsville  Re- 
porter. 


MEN  WHO  AEE  WANTED. 

Men,  Avhom  the  lust  of  office 

does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office 

can  not  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions 

and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor; 

men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  stand  before 

a  demagogue. 
Ant!   damn   his  treacherous 

flatteries  without  winking. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned, 

who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty,  and 

in   private   thinking. 
For  while  the  rabble, 

with  their  thumb-worn  creeds. 
Their  large  professions  and 

their  little  deeds. 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lol 

Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules   the  land,  and 

waiting  justice  sleeps. 
—Reform  Press. 


HISTORY   OF  THE   LAKETON   SCHOOL. 
By  Leonard  Dickey. 

History  is  the  growth  of  a  people  ur  an 
institution.  So,  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Laketon  School,  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  school,  from  the  rudest 
of  schools,  consisting  of  one  teacher  and 
forty  or  fifty  scholars,  to  a  school  with  five 
teachers  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
scholars. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  at  Lake- 
ton  about  1S50.  It  Avas  a  very  small  struc- 
ture consisting  of  one  room.  They  had  from 
four  to  five  months  of  school,  the  teachers 
receiving  from  $1.28  to  $1.50  i>er  day.  Tlie 
master  (as  he  was  then  called)  kept  school 
instead  of  teaching,  as  is  done  now.  There 
Avere  but  very  few  Avomen  teachers  at  that 
time.  They  received  a  smaller  salary  than 
did  the  masters. 

They  did  not  teach  physiology  or  history, 
and  had  the  same  program  in  the  after- 
noon as  they  did  in  the  forenoon.  The  school 
gradually  increased  in  numbers  until  the 
trustee  AA-as  obliged  to  build  an  addition.  The 
building  Avas  simply  made  longer,  having  one 
room  as  before.  After  one  year's  Avork,  the- 
teacher  found  that  he  could  not  do  the  Avork 
alone,  so  he  was  permitted  to  get  an  assist- 
ant. The  assistant  was  not  required  to  get 
a  license,  nor  was  he  hired  by  the  trustee, 
he  received  his  pay  from  the  principal. 
Finally  the  township  raised  enough  money 
to  put  in  a  partition  in  the  house. 

H.  P.  Weuzel,  princfpal  1870-71,  after- 
Avards  studied  medicine,  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  became  a  famous  physician. 

In  1872.  when  G.  W.  Amos  and  Daniel 
Funderburg  Avere  teaching  the  school,  a  very 
novel  episode,  to. us  now,  occurred.  It  was 
the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  teachers  to 
treat  the  scholars  on  the  last  day  of  school. 
^Ir.  Funderburg,  who  was  the  primary 
teacher,  treated  his  scholars  with  candy  and 
apples;  but  Mr.  Amos  treated  his  scholars 
very  differently.  He  gaA'e  the  girls  candy, 
etc.,  but  for  the  boys  he  got  a  large  bucket 
of  cider  and  put  a  quart  of  whisky  in  it. 
They  played  toAvn-ball  and  drank  cider  and 
Avhisky  until  they  all  felt  rather  frisky.  W. 
L.  Moyer,  Avho  assisted  D.  Funderburg,  la- 
now  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American. 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  in  Chicago. 
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Alia*  .StoiK'buriutl,  who  \\i\*  iirlucipal 
ilurlug  tht'  iiTtu*  uf  IS74  7:..  l>i7.V7«;,  U  auw 
a  Jiiullcf  of  till-  iM?n.f  lu  JaikHou  lowiirthlp. 
KoMclujtko  louuty,  Imlljiiia.  Tli«-  ol.l  hcliool 
houm-  wa*  v.T)  croWil.nl  wluii  Mr  Sloiu- 
l.uru.T  lauk'lu  l»l«  "r«i  t.-rm:  l>ui  l>y  tlit-  iluu- 
hi*  la*i  had  .xplnnl  ih.-  >..h.M>l  ha>l  j,'r<>wu 
•u>  mu.h  llmt  lb.-  old  nh.-ll  wan  to*,  hiuall  lo 
o.uialM  th.-  «.  h.M.l.  Th.-u  Ilk.-  "  Tlu-  Chan. 
Uritl  NaiitlliiH.  ■  U  »»ulU  \\m-\X  a  nion-  Hlat-ly 
iuan«loii. 

Thi*  iMn.pli-  ol.J.-.  unl  Krraily  »•»  »•»*'  I'uH'l 
liiK  of  a  u.-w  H.lu»olh..u»e.  Th.-y  InnlHt.d  oii 
htttldliiK  aiiolhir  a.ldltloii  t.>  thi-  old  oiu-.  »ul 
thi-  iiM'M  In  nuth..rlty  .oiirtld.'r.-..  It  mon-  wise 
ti>  hiilld  a  iH'W  oiH'.  Ill  th.-  y.-ar  of  ls77  tlu- 
Irunti-*-  i»r.K-«-«-di'd.  v.-ry  imnh  aj;alnsl  the 
will  of  »t..iui'  iK-oph-.  t..  .re.-t  111.-  S4h.M.lhouse 
whl.h  In  the  one  now  Iti  us.-.  The  house  wa.s 
partlthmed  Into  thr.-e  ro..ms  and  inn-.,  t.a.li- 
er*  w.-r«-  ih.-n  .-uiployed. 

iMirlUK'  the  t.-rm  ..f  I.s7s  T;>.  i...nn  .lurdaii 
was  prin.liml.  He  Is  n..w  one  of  the  in..st 
l)r.>inlnent  doctors  of  North  Manehester.  A 
few  nii:h  S.h.xd  suhj''''"*  «■••'■"•  introilueed 
ill  th.-  mh.Md  durinu  Mr.    lordans  prhi.li.al 

Hhlp. 

The  H.huol  Is  KP-atly  In.i.-l.i.d  i-.  I'n.r. 
«;.«i»r>:.-  K.  I.011K.  now  superluieu.leiit  of  ha 
<;ro  s.htKils.  as  lu-  did  a  K'reat  d.-al  to  .-stab 
llMh  a  lIlRli  School  cours4>.  We  se.-  he  was 
very  succ.'ssful.  for  In  tin-  year  of  IKS.',  he 
Krniluat.d  a  da.'ts  of  four:  Anna  Kunder- 
huru.  Martin  i;rl8.H«i.  William  Scott  and  Kos*.- 
runilerhurk*.  They  had  a  line  coninn-iue- 
ment.  March  H>.  iHs;*..  Tlu-  i.roj:rani  con 
nl.med  nf  music  l.y  tlu-  N..rth  Maiulu-st.-r 
Orchestra  aiul  an  .-ssay  l»y  each  i>ne  of  the 
Krnilunt.s.  Tlu-  following  year  Professor 
I^»nK  (trndtinfi-.l  anotlu-r  class,  lie  taujiht 
the  school  with  crand  success  for  four  years. 

In  l.siNi  then-  was  a  partition  put  In  up- 
stairs dlvliliiii;  It  Into  two  rooms.  I'our 
teachers  wen-  tlu-n  .-mpli^ved.  Four  t.-aclu-rs 
manace.l  tlu-  school  until  !■'<;«;.  when  an  as 
j«istant  principal  wn>»  |Mit  In  the  school.  Thus 
we  soo  that  on  an  average  there  has  been  an 
Inrreas**  of  one  teacher  for  every  ten  years. 

After  Professor  I.onp  left  the  school  the 
High  School  work  jiradnally  died  out.  I'or 
many  years  the  only  work  done  was  a  little 
work  in  alsebra  an  d  physical  ceography. 
This  Is  very  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  flourishing  condition  in  which  Prof.  I.ong 
loft  the  school. 


l)urln(;  the  term  of  1895-lHJ.  when  Mr.  I". 
K.   Yotin^  was  principal,    there    were    four 
lllKh  S<-ho.»l  pupils.     It  was  during  this  ten 
that    the   new    County    High    School    C'uur- 
was  adopt.-d  In  the  school.     In  the  year  1N.'«. 
the  whool  was  again  very  fortunate.     It  suc- 
c.-.mI.mI  in  getting  Prof.  Charles  I.  Kerr  and 
wife,  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  and  ■■ 
the  Stat.-  Iniversity.  to  take  the  position  ■■ 
l.rincipal  and  assistant  principal.     They  r.' 
iiu>d.-le<l  the  course  of  Study  and  made  maii.v 
oth.-r  improvements  during  the  year.     There 
w.-re  niiu-ti-eii  pupils  who  attended  the  Uigli 
."-Jtluxd  during  this  term. 

In  l.s'.t7  tlu-  aiit-ndance  was  so  large  th:ii 
one  ti-a<her.  .Mr.  White,  had  to  us«-  the  Town 
Hall  as  a  scliool  room.  Mr.  Kerr  has  worked 
very  liard  during  the  year  to  build  tip  tlu- 
library  and  start  a  museum.  Hy  furnishiiu 
the  .school  with  books,  pap'-rs.  by  leetun-- 
;ind  by  subscriptions  from  the  patrons,  li.- 
li.is  raised  about  .$1'J.'»  for  the  library. 

The  old  s<liool  liuilding  was  condomniil 
by  .•in  antlu.rized  architect  in  the  spring  oi 
is'.tT.  (Ml  .iccoiint  of  the  smallness  and  th.- 
d.in;.'cr  of  ilu-  house,  the  trustee  decided  i.. 
erect  .•!  new  oiie.  The  new  building  is  a  very 
be.'iiitifiil  siiiKiiire.  In  the  basement  then- 
:iie  I  wo  lonins  for  tlie  science  laboratories. 
(Ill  III.-  lirst  lloor  tlu-re  is  a  large  assembly 
riM.ni.  a  n-ciiatiou  room,  and  the  truste<'s 
..dice.  (.»n  the  second  floor  there  are  three 
s.lioid  r.Mims  and  a  room  for  the  library  aiul 
iimsiMim.  The  attendance  this  term  is  nearly 
twice  as  laig<-  as  It  was  last  year.  There 
are  thirty-two  pupils  enrolled.  The  lecture 
course  has  been  very  successful. 

There  is  nothing  now  that  can  hinder 
!  aketon  High  School  from  competing  witli 
any  school  in  the  country.  There  is  no  bet 
ter  way  to  see  lue  development  of  the  school 
than  to  imagine  you  stn^  tlie  little,  low,  ll.ii. 
frame  schoolhotise  standing  by  the  side  of 
this  new.  magniflceut  building. 

When  we  look  around  and  see  our  w<ui 
derfid  privileges,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
to  look  up  to  our  government  with  hearts 
full  of  thanks  and  gratitude.  The  one  obje.  i 
of  our  life  should  be  that  we  live  worthy  ot 
this  wonderful  age  of  civilization  and 
progress.  Our  tirst  duty  is  to  raise  our  own 
community  up  to  a  level  with  that  of  ilu- 
highest.  .\s  young  i>eople  we  can  do  this 
l>est  by  taking  the  full  High  School  course 
and  doing  the  work  vigoroui^ly  and  thnr 
oughly. 


The  Indian  fan. 
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QUEEK  OLD  LAWS. 

Justice  Cox,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  just  completed  a 
codificatiou  of  the  laws  of  the  District,  which 
are  a  curious  conglomeration  of  antiquity 
and  modern  times.  First  came  the  old  com- 
mon law  of  England,  which  was  adapted  to 
colonial  times;  then  the  laws  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  which  apply  only  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  were 
part  of  the  these  States,  respectively;  then 
the  statutes  that  from  time  to  time  were  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  of  the  District  when 
we  had  suffrage  here  and  by  the  Municipal 
Common  Council;  laws  that  have  since  been 
enacted  by  Congress;  and  Anally  regulations 
adopted  by  the  district  commissioners.  As 
a  result  of  this  stafe  of  affairs  there  is  great 
confusion  and  contradiction  and  the  courts 
have  had  to  be  very  arbitrary.  Many  laws 
are  intentionally  and  others  unwittingly  vio- 
lated every  day,  and  there  are  some  curious 
customs  and  regulations  regarding  proceed- 
ings in  court  which  do  not  prevail  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  For  example,  the 
law  provides  that  every  juror  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  diem, 
and  every  full  panel  shall  receive  120  pounds 
of  tobacco  upon  giving  a  verdict  in  any 
cause,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  party  in 
whose  favor  the  verdict  is  rendered." 

Tobacco  was  a  recognized  standard  of 
value,  and  thirty  pounds  represented  a  very 
fair  per  diem  compensation  for  a  juror,  even 
more  than  the  $2  which  he  receives  to-day, 
particularly  when  he  got  a  bonus  of  ten 
pounds  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  law  was 
passed  in  1715.  Some  years  later  it  was  dis- 
coA'ered  that  litigants  were  taking  advantage 
of  it  to  bribe  the  juries,  and  in  1719  the  law 
was  amended  by  adding  a  provision  that  any 
person  who  should  give  the  members  of  the 
jury  more  than  thirty  pounds  a  day  should 
be  severely  punished. 

Along  in  the  course  of  time— the  old  law- 
yers say  about  the  beginning  of  the  war- 
when  tobacco  ceased  to  be  a  circulating  me- 
dium, it  became  the  practice  to  pay  the 
jurors  in  money,  and  that  has  continued  until 
the  present  day,  and  so  an  allowance  of  $2 
is  made  them,  although  under  the  law  they 
can  claim  the  tobacco  if  they  prefer  it.  This 
is   probably   the   only   case   in   the   country 


where  the  compensation  of  the  jury  is  paid 
by  the  successful  litigant. 

Another  rule  in  foi*ce  in  the  district  is 
that  the  unsuccessful  litigant  in  civil  actions 
shall  pay  the  fee  of  the  opposing  counsel; 
the  sum  to  be  limited  to  $20,  and  it  is  regu- 
larly charged  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
and  is  collected  by  him. — Washington  Spec- 
ial to  Chicago  Record. 


FESTIVAL   OF   GUADALUPE. 

The  greatest  festival  of  local  religious- 
celebration  is  that  of  the  Virgin  of  Guada- 
lupe, which  occurs  on  the  12th  of  December. 
The  scenes  at  Guadalupe  during  the  festival 
are  most  typical  of  the  Indians.  For  several 
days  the  road  leading  to  this  shrine  has  been 
crowded  with  the  faithful.  The  gathering 
is  composed  of  the  most  motley  and  pictur- 
esque of  crowds.  At  night  this  vast  mass  of 
humanity  bivouac.  The  promiscuous  heap 
covers  the  entire  plaza,  the  surrounding  hills 
and  the  portales.  Many  kindle  tires,  produc- 
ing a  most  weird  effect. 

The  church  at  Guadalupe  was  built  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
According  to  tradition,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1531,  Juan  Diego,  an  Indian  of  Cuan- 
htitlan,  was  on  his  way  to  mass.  Passing 
the  hill  of  Pepeyacae  he  heard  music,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  di- 
rected him  to  go  on  to  Bishop  Zumarraga 
and  tell  him,  in  her  name,  to  build  a  church 
upon  that  hill.  The  Virgin  thus  addressed 
Juan:  "Know,  my  son,  that  I  am  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  mother  of  the  true  God.  My  will 
is  that  a  temple  should  be  bunt  for  me  on 
this  spot,  where  you  and  all  your  race  will 
always  be  able  to  find  me  and  seek  my  aid 
in  your  troubles.  Go  to  the  bishop,  and,  in 
my  name,  tell  him  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard.  Tell  him,  too,  that  it  is  my  wish  that 
a  church  be  built  for  me  here,  and  for  doing 
this  you  will  be  repaid  with  many  graces." 

The  bishop  demanded  proofs  of  the  ap- 
parition Juan  described.  On  the  morning  of 
December  12  the  Virgin  again  appeared  to 
Juan  and  told  him  to  cut  some  flowers  from 
the  rock  at  his  feet,  wrap  them  in  his  serape 
(blanket)  and  to  show  them  to  no  one  until 
he  stood  before  the  bishop.  When  Juan  un- 
wrapped his  serape  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  a  greater  Avonder  was  beheld  than 
the  flowers  growing  from  the  rock.    A  beau- 
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'I he  Jtuliiinmn. 


tlful  i)ortraU  of  tin'  Virgin  apiMar.-.l.  an 
thuugh  imliitiJ  oil  ihf  •n-rniH-  Tin-  blsliop 
forlhwith  bull!  a  •ImiK-l  \vh«r.-  th.*  iiilracu 
InUM  rtow.ni  luiil  U-.I1  pl.ktMl  an.l  wlun-  now 
maud*  lh«-  •  oIl.-Klatf  riiunh  of  Cua.luhiiH-. 
Till'  alli-j;i«l  »»«nUH'  of  Juaii  IM«-«o.  wiih  Jtn 
uilra.iilou.*  Iiiiajj.-  of  ili.-  m.-iH.-,!  Vlrniu.  \* 
liirloM-il  U-hliuI  plati-  ;,'la«H  In  a  fraiiu-  over 
th.'  li»k'»»  altar.  Th.-  .n.wii  of  tin-  Virgin  of 
4;iiailalu|H-  waji  iiiaimfaituri*!  I>y  Morgan, 
tin-  I'arli*  J.w.l.r.  It  U  forimtl  of  k«>1«1  ""'• 
jcnnM  i-untrll>ut«Ml  by  tin-  hulli-H  of  Mexico, 
who.  for  thl.H  puriM.si-.  paitt<l  with  Jewels 
%%hl«h    wi-n-    not    only    "f    '>l«l>   value,   but 

family  hflrh \*  a«  well.     In  the  rost.  lliiTe- 

.'ore.  whU  h  wax  about  $:!4i.<hn».  that  of  the 
iimterlal  U  not  ln.lu.l.<l.  The  en.wn  l.s  an 
imiH-rlal  .lla.lein.  The  rlin  at  the  base  con- 
jtlMtK  of  twenty  two  enameled  shU-lds.  repre- 
jientlnu  the  twenty  two  bishopries  of  Mex- 
leo.      AlM.ve  oHne«  a  tlple  of   alleles   IssillllJ,' 

from  ro»«-s«.  Iti-tweeii  the  aiiKels  anil  siip- 
l«»rtetl  by  them  are  six  enameled  shh-hls. 
einbla/.oned  with  th."  arms  of  the  six  areh- 
blsihoprles  of  .Mexleo.  Vn-m  the  backs  ..f 
the  nns'-ls.  extending'  '"  <1"'  ^ip'^-  "f  t'"^' 
erowu.  are  alternate  festoons  of  massive 
Kidd  r«ise  U'aves  and  diamond  stars.  These 
einitter  at  the  top  under  an  enameled  globe, 
whereon  Mexleo  and  the  Kulf  are  represent 
t^\.  AIkjvc  comes  the  Mexican  eayle.  prasi)- 
Inc  the  kIoIh-  with  one  talon,  while  the  other 
holdji  ali>ft  a  diamond  cross.  At  the  lop  of 
the  ero.HM  is  a  rlnn.  whereby  a  <herub  holds 
thr*  crown  alxivc  the  plctun-.  The  shields 
are  surrounded  with  illamonds  and  connect- 
«fl  by  rows  of  sapphires  anil  emeralds.  In  the 
bn«n»t  of  each  anp-ls  tlames  a  ruby.  This 
crown  I.H  the  llm-st  work  of  Its  kliul. 

The  I'Jth  of  Pecember  has  been  observeil 
by  the  Indians  of  Mexico  as  a  h-HkIous  feast 
from  the  time  of  tlie  alleged  apparition,  but 
did  not  receive  I'apal  sanction  until  IT.ri. 
Then,  by  I'apal  Inill.  the  festival  was  Instl- 
tiiteil  and  the  Virgin  of  i;uai]alupe  was  de- 
clared the  patroness  and  protectress  of  New- 
Spain.  T'pon  the  establishment  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  1S2I.  the  liMh  of  Decemlwr  was  made 
a  national  holiday,  and  Guadalupe  has  been 
a  relicious  center  ever  since.  The  services 
arr  most  solentn.  Crowds  of  faithftd  kneel 
ou  the  bare  floor,  wrapjied  in  the  deepest  de- 
votion; the  rich  and  poor  here  minple  in  the 
most  promiscuous  mass  imaginable.     While 


the  priests  conduct  the  cereiuoules  within  the 
crowds  without  are  given  up  to  every  di- 
version known  to  Indian  festivals.— St.  Ixmis 
«;IoIh?- Democrat. 


rHi;V    I.NDOIISK  THE   INMAMAN. 

Madison.  Ind..  Jan.  'IW.  1899. 
Publishers  of  The  Indianian.  Indianaixilis. 
IiKl.: 
iJeiitlemeii  At  the  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Club  Inst  even- 
Ing  the  preamble  and  residutlon  attached 
were  adopted.     Itespectfully. 

JAMES  H.  CUOZIER.  Sec. 

Whereas.  The  January  (18991  number  of 
The  Indianian  contains  a  lengthy  and  cre<l- 
llable  historical  sketch  of  Jefferson  county, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  beautiful  cuts 
of  our  scenery  and  ptiblic  buildings,  and  a 
write  u]!  of  the  princi|ial  factories  and  busi- 
ness houses  of  Madison,  which  can  not  fail 
to  attract  public  attention  to  this  communiiy 
.ind  ixreatly  advertise  our  city,  thereby  add- 
ing to  our  social  and  commercial  pi.isix»rity : 
therefore. 

IJesolved.  Tliat  tlie  .Meicliauts'  and  Maim 
facturers"  Club  hereby  expresses  its  appre- 
ci.Ki.iM  of  the  honor  conferred  bj'  the  pul)- 
lisliers  in  giving  out"  city  and  county  such 
jtrominence  in  the  initial  number  of  their 
m:ig:i/,ine.  and  the  Club  commends  The  In- 
dianian as  a  publication  worthy  of  the  ^\\\\- 
port  of  (Hir  peojile  and  a  place  in  the  library 
of  everv  familv  in  Indiana. 


ini:   WOKK   BECINNINC. 


To  The  Indianian— The  schools  here  have 
been  studying  home  history  by  preparing 
I>apers  from  the  data  they  can  obtain  from 
the  old  citizens.  It  Is  a  good  work.  Tlic 
pupils  are  very  enthusiastic,  and  have  gained 
many  points  of  value.  They  have  succecd- 
<m1  in  finding  title  deeds  to  lands  that  an- 
historic  relics.  One  of  them  is  signed  liy 
Andrew  Jackson  as  President,  and  anotlier 
by  Ja?nes  Monroe  as  President.  We  are 
working  tip  a  Home  History  Club. 

J.  E.  GRAHAM,  Principal. 

Butlerville.  Ind..  Jan.  24.  1899. 


The  Jndianian. 
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AN    OLD    INDIAN    GONE. 

Among  the  historic  Indiau  characters  of 
this  State  was  Pokagon,  the  last  cliief  of  the 
Pottawattomies.  This  tribe  was  one  of  the 
hast  to  cetle  its  lands  in  Indiana  to  the 
whites  and  move  Avestward.  At  that  time 
Polcagou  was  chief.  It  was  with  a  sore  and 
troubled  heart  he  signed  away  the  hunting 
grounds  of  his  fathers,  to  make  way  for  civ- 
ilization. Instead  of  going  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Pokagou  and  a  few  of  his  tribe  re- 
ceived permission  to  live  in  Michigan,  where 
he  died  last  month,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five. 

In  1795  the  United  States  made  a  treaty 
witli  this  tribe  by  which  it  acquired  2o,000,- 
000  acres  of  land,  and  in  1833  the  govern- 
ment, having  adopted  the  policy  of  removing 
the  Indians  to  reservations  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, bought  from  the  Pottawatomies  the 
remaining  .5,000  acres  of  their  original  pos- 
sessions. But  at  this  time  Pokagon  and  his 
immediate  followers  had  become  so  assimil- 
ated to  the  whites  in  their  religion  and 'their 
business  interests  that  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  remove  to  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan  instead  of  going  to 
Iowa  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  At  the  same 
time  they  retained  their  interest  in  the  Iowa 
reservation. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Pottawattomies 
agreed  to  give  up  their  homes  were  these: 
They  were  to  receive  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  they  were  to 
receive  $100,000  to  satisfy  sundry  creditors. 
$150,000  to  pay  certain  other  claims,  $100,000 
worth  of  goods,  $280,000  in  annuities,  $150,- 
000  to  be  applied  in  the  erection  of  mills, 
farmhouses  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  $70,- 
000  for  educational  purposes.  The  Potta- 
wattomies of  Michigan  received  in  addition 
for  their  band  reserves  $10,000  to  pay  sundry 
individuals.  $25,000  to  pay  certain  claims, 
$25,000  worth  of  goods  and  $200,000  to  be 
paid  in  annuities  of  $2,000  a  year  for  twenty 
years. 

Chief  Pokagon's  chief  employment  for 
years  has  been  the  looking  after  the  annui- 
ties due  his  people  under  these  treaties,  but 
withheld  on  account  of  disorders  among 
them  which  made  a  settlement  almost  im- 
possible. The  amount  due  was  $118,000. 
which  was  to  be  divided  among  272  families, 
and  not  long  since  this  money  was  received 


and  divided.  Although  he  had  handled  so 
much  land  and  money  Pokagon  died  penni- 
less and  homeless.  He  was  not,  however, 
friendless,  and  the  physicians  and  other 
citizens  of  Benton  Harbor  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  last  to  relieve  his  sufferings 
and  save  his  life. 


WORDS  OF  CHEER. 


Your  move  to  educate  the  people  of  In- 
diana in  their  local  history  is  to  be  encour- 
aged. When  the  people  of  Indiana  think 
more  respectfully  of  themselves  the  world 
will  think  more  of  them  for  it.  Citizens  of 
Indiana  are  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  respect 
shown  them  when  away  from  home.  The 
good  side  of  the  Indiana  citizen  is  left  un- 
noticed, while  our  writers  have  seen  fit  to 
put  into  prose  and  poetry  all  our  weak 
points,  and  impose  upon  the  world  at  large 
the  dialect  of  the  Northwest  Territory  as  a 
peculiarly  "Hoosier  dialect."  One  writer 
has  found  the  "Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  an- 
other discovered  the  "Hoosier."  Now,  let 
some  one  disclose  to  the  world  the  "Citizen 
of  Indiana,"  in  his  true  worth.  May  The 
Indianian  accomplish  it.  Very  truly  yours, 
GEORGE  R.  WILSON, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  State 
Teachers'   Association. 

Jasper,  Ind.,  .Tan.  30,  1899. 


HELP  FOR  COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

The  following  bill  is  pending  before  the 
Legislature  and  ought  to  become  a  law: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  That  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  shall,  when 
necessary,  allow  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  in  which  more 
than  150  teachers  are  employed  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  clerical  assistance:  Provided, 
That  such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  $500 
in  any  one  calendar  year:  And  provided 
further.  That  in  determining  the  number  of 
teachers  those  employed  in  cities  shall  not  be 
included. 


The  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  is  in- 
augurating a  fire  insurance  business  to  take 
risks  only  on  churches  and  parsonages.  The 
profits  will  go  to  the  fund  for  superannuated 
ministers. 
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THK  KAlCLiKSl    I.KITKKS  KNoWN 

ImrliiK  thf  hiHi  U-\\  y.arti  ili.-  Hal>yl«iuiaii 
roUiM-tlnii  u(  th>-  ItrltlHh  .Mu«<i-tiiii  Iuim  Itei'li 
•Mirl.  li«<l  l.y  thi-  ImiHirtaiit  ail<lltl«n»  of  Ht-v 
••ml  rtiMiitaiHN  of  tal»li-tH  i.litalinMl  .  liiiHy  by 
l»r  nu«lk'«-  •lurlut;  \\U  ixiM-iIltli.un  «<>  tin-  Kaxi 
oti  Iwhalf  of  till-  truHltt-»i.  Aiiioiii;  tin-  j)rlii 
••Ipal  •«l»J«'«-t*  an-  a  lar;:i-  miinl>«-r  of  Kinall 
tnlilt-tM.  many  •>f  iln-m  of  lln-  ••iivi-loix-  or 
iliiplltatt-  ••la<o«.  which  wt-ri-  fouinl  at  Ti-ll- 
lilfr.  lit  noiith  Mahy^'HJ".  ri'pn'j«i-utliiK  tin-  an 
rl.-iit  tUy  of  Ijirw'i  tlhf  Kllanar  of  lii-m-slH, 
xlv»  Tin-  majority  of  tlu-Mi-  wm-  coiitra<t8 
or  h-jfal  ilo.um»iH-t,  hut  amo^^;  tlit-m  an- 
many  h-tti-rM.  l»oth  prlvati-  ami  ollhlal.  This 
.olhMtlon.  havlnn  Jm*  t  ln-i-n  ran-fnlly  ar- 
raiiKiil.  lf»  finiml  to  i-otitaiu  om-  of  thu  most 
lm|M>rtant  s«-rl«-M  of  liisrrlptlons  whirh  has 
fVfr  In'^'H  rt'Hrm-tl  from  orli'iilai  ruins.  It  Is 
n  trronp  of  llfty  h-tti-rs  wrlttt-n  hy  Khain- 
miirnhl.  KlnR  of  Hahyloii.  who  n-lKncd  about 
•SV*i  H.  <•.,  ami  who  Is  ui'm-rally  hlcntUlod 
with  tin-  AmraplH-l  of  Crnesls  xlv.  Wo  have 
nln-nily  hffii  \\u\i\ii  m-ciualnti'd  with  the  ex- 
I.Hti-nr*-  of  a  system  of  letter  writing  In  use 
anions  the  kliiKS  of  the  Kast  at  an  early 
iMTi.Hl.  ns  lllustnifiMl  by  tin-  famous  Tel-el- 
Amarna  tablets. 

The»«>.  we  know.  prr.'«'ni  tin-  iliplnmalic 
anrl  private  corn'spoiidrm-e  bi'twet-n  the 
kings  of  Syria,  Mitanni  or  northern  MesoiK)- 
tamia  ami  Habyloii,  and  tnaj-  be  dated  about 
M.Vi  H.  C  Tlu'  valmible  series  of  tablets 
%vhl<h  has  Just  be«'n  s«-rured  for  our  national 
museum  lu'loin:  to  a  period  1.(mh»  years 
earlli-r.  and  an»  rrrlainly  the  oldest  known 
h-tti-rs  In  the  world.  Tin*  position  of  those 
Habylonlan  betters  in  (Oriental  lilerattire  is 
of  ••xtnine  lmi>ortan<-o.  They  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  a  regular  syslrm  of  rorresi)<ind- 
em-i'  In  the  T«'l  »-l  .Vmarna  tablets.  We  ean 
now  s«»«>  how  ovt-rshaflowinp  was  the  intlvi- 
•«nee  of  llnbvlonia  ovt-r  all  wrstt-m  Asia. 
Purine  the  thousand  ytars  whi<li  t-lap.sod  be- 
twe«-n  the  time  of  Khammurabi  and  the 
da'e  of  these  later  letters  discovered  some 
y»>ars  ago.  Habylonia  Iwcame  fhf  tdu<nti<>nal 
ernter  of  the  Oriental  world. 

The  great  library  at  llorsippa  was  the 
sehnol  and  university  not  only  of  fhaldea 
hut  of  Syria,  north  Me.sojKitamla  and  Asia 
Minor.  lYagments  of  the  delugr  antl  crtsa 
tlon  tablets,  dated  front  a  i^erlod  more  than 
a    thousand    years    Ix^fore    Moses,  have  been 
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.veivd     111     Ha  by  Ionia.      It     is    iherefon 


eli-ar  that  If  the  scribes  .if  Canaan  were 
taught  to  write  and  use  the  ciinifurni  script 
through  these  iniluences  there  must  have 
bifii  souji-  among  them  who  were  aeqiniint- 
i-d  with  the  tniditions  stored  in  Chaldean 
libraries.  The  present  llnd  Is  Indeed  a  great 
one;  but  one  can  only  regard  it  as  a  prelude- 
to  still  more  Important  discoveries  which 
will  probably  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  vexed 
<|iu-silon  of  Hebrew  origins.  To  possess  let 
ters  contemporary  with  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham Is  certainly  an  astonishing  result  of 
Oriental  exploration,  and  one  which  far  ex- 
ceeils  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  who  Jirsl 
revejiled  to  US  the  buried  cities  of  Assyria 
and  Haliylonl.'i.— The  Scotsman.  I 
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The  fact  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  out 
liere  are  struggling  with  the  pronunciation 
of  riiiliitpine  names  suggests  that  possibly 
a  few  examples  will  interest  Americans  wii<» 
an-  reading  up  on  our  newly-acquired  pos- 
sessions in  the  Kast  Indies.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  here  who  are  struggling  with 
tlie  name  '( 'nv  iie."  although  they  have  been 
here  sevt-ral  weeks.  A  prominent  officer 
calls  It  Cavltty.  as  if  it  were  a  hole,  and 
those  who  stick  to  Ca-veet  are  uuml>ored  by 
the  hundrtxls.  Occasionally  a  man  is  fouml 
who  refers  with  familiarity  to  the  place  .-is 
Ca-Vltty.  But  the  real  way,  the  way  tli<- 
old  settlers  pronounce  It.  is  "Kay-veety." 
with  the  accent  on  the  "veet."  Corregldor. 
I  he  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  which 
Iil.'iyed  a  si.ir  p;ut  In  the  accounts  of  the 
I'aiilr  ill  M.iy.  is  .mother  hard  one.  A  gooil 
many  dodge  it  and  refer  to  it  as  "that  Island 
out  a»  the  end  of  the  bay."  But  others  sail 
in  bohlly  and  call  it  Ker-ridgey-dor.  Kor- 
redg  a  dor  is  a  favorite,  but  the  Spanish  way 
is  Kor-reck-i-dor.  with  the  "reck"  softened 
a  bit.  as  if  you  started  to  say  "reck"  but  <|uit 
on  .second  thought. 

The  Sitaidsh  say  Philippines  as  if  the  last 
syllable  were  pronounced  "peens,"  but  the 
English  <'all  it  "pines."  Mariveles  does  n<«i 
rhyme  with  "steals,"  but  with  "fellies."  ami 
Mala*  anan.  the  suburb  whore  the  Governor 
«;*'neral  lived  in  Manila,  sounds  like  Main 
canyan.  ]>uzon  is  simply  Luzon,  but  it 
doesn't  rhyme  with  "bozin"."     Linganyan  is 


The  Indianian. 
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pronounced  as  if  it  were  rliyming  with 
"sigliin'."  Bolinao,  where  the  cape  is,  and 
for  which  the  Admiral's  fleet  sailed  when  it 
left  China  last  April,  is  Bolinow,  like  "how.' 
Carbioa,  the  water  buffalo  and  principal 
beast  of  burden  here,  ends  the  same  way— 
that  is,  Caribow.  Callao,  the  captured  gun- 
boat, whose  captain  hadn't  been  reading 
the  "extras"  and  didn't  know  war  had  been 
declared,  sounds  as  if  it  were  spelled  Cal- 
yoAv,  the  Cal  rhyming  Avith  "sal,"  and  the 
"yow"  rhyming  with  "how." 

Mindanao  belongs  to  the  same  class,  just 
as  if  it  had  always  been  spelled  "Miudenow" 
and  there  had  never  been  an  "ao"  to  it.  Fol- 
lowing ^Mindanao  are  several  other  islands 
that  are  queer  in  the  way  they  spell  their 
names.  "Negx'oes,"  the  great  sugar  island, 
is  easy,  the  one  pronouncing  it  keeping  in 
mind  the  simple  fact  that  "ne"  is  spoken  as 
if  it  were  "nay."  Panay,  the  home  of  hard 
words  to  pronounce,  is  called  "Pa-nigh," 
with  the  accent  on  the  "nigh."  Leyte  is 
"Lay-ty,"  and  Guimaras  is  Gimmer-as,  with 
the  accent  on  the  end.  Butuan,  in  Min- 
danao, where  the  gold  comes  from,  is  very 
much  disguised.  Little  would  one  think  that 
in  every-day  life  in  these  parts  it  is  called 
"Boo-too-an,"  with  the  accent  on  the  "too." 
Iligan,  also  in  Mindanao,  is  Illegan,  strongly 
suggesting  bad  health  in  a  i  Irish  family. 
Iloilo  is  Eel-o-eel-o.  Why  such  a  name  was 
selected  is  hard  to  imagine,  when  there  are 
such  charming  names  as  Roselawn,  Kenil- 
worth,  Bellevue  and  Englewood  to  choose 
from.  It  was  evidently  named  by  a  person 
devoid  of  imagination  and  ingenuity,  and 
who  was  further  afflicted  with  the  misfor- 
tune of  stuttering.  Camarines  is  Cammar- 
eenies,  and  Albay  is  "Al-buy,"  the  latter 
suggesting  a  request  made  to  a  man 
named  Al. 

Malate  and  Masbate  are  in  the  same 
class,  the  former  being  Malatty,  and  the  lat- 
ter Massbatty.  Antique,  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Panay,  is  called  "Anticky,"  and  it 
was  appropriate  that  in  that  particular  place 
the  insurgents  should  play  such  havoc  with 
the  gallant  Castilian  host  of  two  hundred 
men  who  sallied  forth  to  stay  their  progress. 

Benguet,  in  Luzon,  is  just  plain  Benget, 
evidently  the  friendly  admonition  of  a  proud 
Tagala  father  who  objected  to  the  young 
man  sitting  on  the  front  porch  too  late  with 


his  daughter.  Bayambang  is  By-um-bang, 
a  very  charming  name,  indeed.  Tagalas  and 
Vasayas,  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  I'hilip- 
piues,  are  Tag-oUas  and  Viss-eye-us. 

The  great  volcano  of  Taal,  in  Bantanges, 
is  called  "Towel,"  and  the  big  lake  in  Luzon 
is  "I^ay-goona  de  Buy,"  although  it  is  cor- 
rectly Avritten  Laguna  de  Bay. 

There  are  lots  of  names  that  can't  be  pro- 
nounced, and  should  be  changed  to  Dewey- 
ville,  Schleyborough  and  Sampson's  Rest,  or 
other  catchy  names.  Let  the  Spaniards  and 
natives  wrestle  with  a  name  like  Schley- 
borough for  a  while  and  they'll  be  sorry  they 
picked  out  such  name  for  the  Philippines  as 
Parafiaque  and  Calle  de  Bayamayang.— 
Manilla  I^etter  in  Chicago  Record. 


1899  A  MYSTIC  YEAR. 

If  we  add  together  the  figures  contained 
in  1899  we  find  they  make  27,  and  these 
added  give  us  9.  Subtract  the  first  two  fig- 
ures, 18,  from  99  and  we  have  81,  which 
added  make  9,  and  the  letters  comprising  the 
words  eighty-one  are  nine.  Add  the  first  two 
figures,  18,  to  99,  and  we  have  117;  these 
figures,  when  added  again,  give  us  9.  If  we 
add  all  the  principal  numbers  thus  far  men- 
tioned, viz.:  1899,  18,  117  and  27,  the  sum 
is  2142,  and  these  figures  added  gives  us  9. 
If  we  subtract  27  from  117  we  have  90, 
which  divided  by  10  against  gives  us  9.  By 
subtracting  117  from  1899  the  remainder  is 
1782;  these  figures,  when  added,  give  us  18, 
and  these  figures  added  produce  9.  If  we 
add  90  and  1782,  principal  numbers  not  in- 
cluded in  first  addition,  to  2142,  obtained 
above,  we  have  4014,  and  these  figures,  when 
added,  again  produce  9.  Now,  if  we  add  the 
figures  1899  to  the  last  sum  we  have  5913, 
and  these  figures  added  produce  18,  which 
again  being  added,  the  result  is  9. 

The  combinations  obtained  above  are  vei^y 
remarkable,  but,  carrying  them  still  furthei-. 
with  stranger  results,  we  find  that  by  add- 
ing 1899  to  the  sums  thus  far  obtained,  viz.: 
4014  and  5913,  the  sum  is  11,826,  and  by  add- 
ing these  figures  we  have  18,  which  added 
produce  9.  F'urther,  if  we  add  the  first  fig- 
ure of  the  above  sum  to  the  last  two,  viz.: 
118  to  20,  we  have  144,  and  these  figures, 
when  added,  g've  us  9. 

We  have  now  tried  the  results  of  addition 
and  subtraction  on  these  mystic  figures,  and 
will   now   see   what   multiplication   will    do. 
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ir  w.-  iiitiluiily  IH  hy  HV»  thr  pr.^lu.-l  i«<  ITvj; 
thviM-  rlKiin**.  uhfti  aiMiil,  {;i\i>  ii»  IS.  aii*l 
tlii'iK-  two  >\  ti*-it  niMiil  k'vl-  uh  *J;  ami  If  we 
•  ari-rull)  niliU-tl  lln-  itiitiM-ralH  \\**-t\  in  iIiIk 
iiiuUiplitl.  atlMti  (VI-  uill  Diul  llif  atlilitiuii  l<> 
Im-  •;;,  :iii>|  |>)  aililliii;  lli>-«f  w*-  iia\<-  t>.  .\i*u 
«••  wiil  iuiilili>l>  Uu-  llrtti  lhr«M'  iiKiir<-H  <»f 
lln'  >.ar  l»>  III.-  Ia«»t,  vl/.  :  ISi»  l.y  1>,  \v.-  litnl 
I7«>1.  ami  l»y  aililini;  iIh-m-  l)Kiir«-M  \v«-  liavi-  \)\ 
or  tr  \\%'  nilil  thi-  iiiiiii«-ral<«  uh«-<|  In  this  i-alrn 
Inllon  %vi-  llml  tlii-y  amount  to  .'to.  ami  tln-Ki- 
mlili'il  atfnln  {triHlni*-  !•.  \V<-  will  multiply  ilu- 
two  prixhii-it  i>ilialm-<l  alM»v«-.  viz.:  I7v_»  |»y 
lTt>|.  anil  wi-  liavi-  ::.<c:i.lS"_':  tli.-s,.  il},'un-.s 
ailil.il  proilm  .•  Is  ami  tli.-si-  a<li|iil  u'lv.-  us  '.». 
lnnumi-ral)li-  i-lianK*'*^  loiilil  l>«-  run>c  *.>\\ 
lhi-}i«-  my.Hiir  llyun-H.  luit  tlu-  nmsi  rt-iuarka- 
lilc  pari  Im  that  tin-  li-ttrrs  i-omiirisInK  tlit> 
^vonlM  •'l(;lii*'«-n  nim-iy  nim-  ari-  is.  and  tlu-sc 
two,  wh.-n  nililiil.  priNlun-  tlu-  ln«'vitaltli'  5>.  - 
St.  l^iiiN  Post  Dispatch. 

^^^\\%'  of  till-  p.-trlll«'(l  wood  foumi  in  Ail- 
jsonn.  It  Is  said.  Is  so  liard  that  slii-l  tools 
will  not  work  it.  thf  pftrifaitlons  Ik-Iuk  only 
thri-.-  di-;;ri-i-s  h-ss  in  hardm-ss  than  thf  dia- 
mond. 


A  shojklng  decrease  In  the  nniiilur  of 
Mrdu  is  lndiiat«>d  by  (iRun-H  roll.-.tcd  by  W. 
T.  Hornaday.  'Ihoy  show  that  in  thirty  of 
our  Stntoji  tlu-n*  liaH  In-en  n  decroaso  of  over 
•in  i>rr  rent,  in  the  Inst  fifteen  yiars. 


.V  St.  I^Miis  grand  Jury  n'lxirts  that  7.'.  pi-r 
rrnt  of  all  <  rlniis  arc  roinndtti-d  by  Intoxi- 
rat.Hl  jx-rsons.  and  that  most  nil  of  tho  burp- 
Inrif'K  and  roblnrii«»(  an'  committed  by  boys 
nnd  yonuK  nn-n  iH-twi-.-n  tlu-  ayis  of  flftii-n 
and  twi-nly  liv»'. 


Thi-  rhino.m-  Kovi-rnmcnt  doi-s  all  in  its 
|mw.>r  to  rh.-ck  the  opium  nnbit.  tlu-  punish- 
nii-ntji  rommon  In  th«>  rhlni's»>  army  for  this 
habit  bring  ••xtriMm-.  For  thr  llrsi  offense  a 
man  may  have  his  upprr  Up  «Mit;  for  thr>  sor- 
nnd  h»-  may  Ih-  il«'i-npitaicd. 

I'rom  thi«  I'hilippin*'  Islands  to  .'<.Tn  Iran 
.  i«n^  dir.'fi  It  »•..."•>»  mlb'S.  I'mm  Manila  to 
llonohilu  i-*  1.7<ii>  mills,  and  from  Honolulu 
to  San  I'ran»isro  is  2.fC;»  milos.  I'rom  Hon 
nlulu  to  Cape  Horn  is  r,..3nr>  mlb  s.  and  from 
«'ai»-  Horn  to  \rw  York  is  \'^.V*^  mibs. 
mnklusc  th<'  total  distanrr  froju  Manila  to 
New   York   by    way   of   Honohihi   and   Cape 


Horn  17, sm  mlk-i*.  'Ihe  distance  from  San 
l"ran«-lKco  by  way  of  Capi  Huru  to  New- 
York  Is  l.'i.24u  uilleK,  making  the  dlHtance 
from  Manila  by  this  route  •_'1.7lMt  miles. 


An  emlm-nt  Cerman  physician  declares 
that  as  loii'^  as  a  bleyc-llst,  after  a  long  tour, 
has  a  good  appetite,  does  not  feel  a  desire  tt» 
go  to  sleep  at  ouce,  and  Is  not  annoyed  by 
heavy  tlreams  on  the  night  following,  he 
may  eonsider  that  he  has  not  made  too  great 
a  ■lem;ind  on  his  physical  resources. 


In  Servia  there  still  survives  a  womlti 
ful  old  institution  known  as  the  Zndruga.  li 
is  the  living  together  of  a  whole  tribe,  num- 
bering sometimes  as  many  as  ICXi  person^, 
all  under  the  absolute  authority  of  one  ehi<  i 
He  keeps  all  the  money,  makes  all  pun-hascs 
and  decides  the  minutest  details  t)f  family 
life. 


Tlie  Cliinese  department  of  the  liriiisli 
.Museum  library  contains  a  single  work 
which  occupies  5,020  volumes.  This  wonder- 
ful j>roduction  of  the  Chinese  press  is  one 
of  only  a  small  numlH>r  of  copies  now  in  ex- 
isti'iice.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  litcni- 
turc  of  China,  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
eiglit  centuries,  from  110  B.  C.  to  17tKi  A.  I>. 


Hagdai!  is  a  promising  VA  Dorado  for  acj 
venturous  Kuropeau  physicians.  ^Vith  a 
lioi»ul;ition  of  more  than  130.000  souls,  and 
with  climatic  conditions  which  make  quite 
an  exc«'|»tinnal  demand  upon  seieutincally 
educated  doctors,  the  ancient  capital  of  tli.- 
Khalifa  has  only  three  resident  practition<r-^ 
who  have  enjoyed  a  competent  training  in 
I'liropean  schools  of  medicine. 


iMic  of  ilie  most  valuable  periodicals  oi 
tlic  Slate  is  the  popular  and  growing  maga 
zitie.  The  Indiani;in.  It  has  given  longer  ai 
tention  to  the  histi)ry  of  Indiana  and  is  now 
eniragod  in  illustrating  the  historic  six)ts  oi 
the  State  and  its  finest  scenery.  The  las' 
number  w.-is  full  of  illustrations  and  descni' 
tions  of  .TefTerson  county  scenery.  Its  arii>i 
will  no  doubt  soon  visit  Kloyd  county,  whei-.. 
he  w  ill  fiuil  a  fruitful  field  for  his  work.  Tlic 
jieople  of  Indiana  should  patronize  the  ma;.' 
.'izine  most   liberally. -New  Albany  Tribune. 


-V  iMtlite  Chinaman  considers  it  a  breach 
of  etifiuette  to  wear  spectacles  In  company. 
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MISS  ANTOINETTE  WALKER. 

Wo  give  au  excellent  likeness  of  Antoi- 
nette Walker,  who  made  a  great  personal 
success  of  Marie  Dupont  in  Mr.  Wbitesides's 
new  play,  "The  Red  Cockade."  Miss  Walker 
made  her  debut  three  years  ago  with  "My 
Wife's  Friend."  Following  this  she  played 
Gertie  Undcrholt  in  "My  Friend  from 
India."     In   the  fall  of  1897  she  joined  Mr. 


Miss  Walker,  says:  "The  comedy  element 
of  tlie  play  was  in  capable  hands,  the  youth- 
ful lover,  the  drunken  soldier  and  the  suc- 
cessful wooer  doing  good  service  in  bringing 
out  the  excellent  acting  of  Miss  Antoinette 
Walker,  who  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  effective  ingenue  actresses  that  has 
been  seen  here.  She  is  an  actress  by  nature, 
and  is  coming  to  be  one  by  attainment.  En- 
dowed  by   a   persuasive   voice,    an    unusu- 


Miss  Antoinette  Walker. 


Whitesides,  who  especially  selected  her  to 
create  the  role  of  "Jehau  de  Bault"  in  Stan- 
ley Weyman's  "The  Man  in  Black."  Miss 
Walker  has  also  played  Jessica  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  and  Elinor  Lester  in 
Bulwer  Lytton's  "Eugene  Aram." 

The    Indianapolis    News,    in   speaking    of 


ally  mobile  face,  an  attractive  person,  a 
piquant  and  graceful  manner,  she  adds  a 
(faick  perception,  a  fine  sensibility  and  an 
instinctive  apprehension  of  situations  that 
make  a  complete  impression  and  illustrate 
tlie  encomium  irresistible." 

Miss  Walker  was  born  in  Clinton,  Indiana, 


IZiU  The  Jtuiiiitiiii. 

ami    r.M-..|Vf<l    her   itlucatlou    from    Bome   of  '"'■  '•'''»>   "f  "'^'  S..uili.  aud  Uli,  Hhie  ..f  the 

thf  U-«t  >»oh<x>l«  of  the  Stnle,  the  last  school  North. 

Ix-iutj    the   »;irl«'    Claiuhnl     School,     of     In-  Wlio  KhuuKIer  to  Klumkler  as  brothers  went 

illanaiK>IU,  coutliietetl   l»y   Mr«.   Si-wall.     Ap-  forth 

l»reelntliig  her  talent.  Mr»«.   Sewall  K^ve  her  To  strive  on   the  s<'as  and   to  storm  on   the 

ever>  eiirouraKemi-nt  and  advlwed  her  study-  lands, 

Intc  at  unee  for  the  iitaKe.  With     oiir     ho|je     In    your    hearts    and    uur 

Tliri'URh  a  letter  of  reeomniendatloii.   she  Htri'nj,Mh  In  your  hands, 

ii«*<.-iiri-<l   her  rtrMt  enKaRenient   with   William  Shall   our   llaj:    iruni    the    Morro   and   palace 

C.    Andrews   In   "My    Wife's     Friend,"     and  .md  i.-wn 

made   her   dehut    In    New    York.  Anil     l.l..o«l  sp.attereil     hill  tops     ever     come 

down? 

It  shall  never  eome  down,  never  eouie  down: 

n  sn.vM.  NKVKit  r-oMi:  im»wn. 

I  ar  i.i.keis  of  faiih  on  the  Held  of  the  Ixjnl. 

"Who     ulll     haul     It     down? '■  -I'resldeni  llr.avr  seouts.   throu^'h   the   wilderness   hear- 

McKlul.-y.  iim  til.-  Word, 

'riiun    l.ad.-rs   of  liuht    in    tlu-   darkness.   Oh. 


Ily  Maurice  Thompson. 


Shall  It  ever  come  down,  ever  come  down. 


S.I  y. 
Shall  till-  vaiiiruard  of  Impe  i-all  :i  halt  on  its 
way. 


Fr»>m  the  height  >vhere  we  hung  It  o'er  ens-        ^,„,  ^,j„|.  ,,.„.,.  dishi-artened  fioiii  .asik-  and 
tie  itnd  town? 


Answer.  U  (tatriotH,  stalwart  and  true. 
We  ask  you  In  honor,  say  what  shall  we  do? 
I)o?  hold  It  forever  o'er  cnstle  and  town! 
It  shall  iH-ver  come  down,  never  come  down, 
Th.>   Man   of   i>ur  country   shall    never   come       p,in-  whit.-.  liU.-  a  lily,  aii.l  n-.l.  like  a  rose. 
••»w"-  Bill.-    sian-.-.l   liU.-   .ill    lieav(-ns-wherevcr   it 


town. 
What    liiiK-  til.-  bold   baiin.-r  of  ^lory    comes 

down? 
(>h.  just  (bid.  forbid  tli;it  it  ev(-r  come  down! 


Thou  world  waking  buu'b-s.  thou  sea-shakinjj; 

Kiins. 
Lo:  till-  w.-akllnj;  who  d.iul)ts  an. I  lli.-  .owar.l 

wh.»  shuns 
I<ay    hold    of    the    halv:ir.l    to    haul    tr.>iii    its 

hi-icht. 


po.-S 

(bill's  blessinps  ;:o  with  it  to  glorify  men; 
It    has   c.iven-d    ymi    isles:    shall    we   fold    it. 

and  then  - 
I'oliI  it?     No!    hold  it  o'er  fortress  and  town; 
It  sh.ill  iii'vi-r  come  down,  never  come  down, 


When,    valor   has   reand    It.   mir   i.,nbl.-m   of       ''''"•  ^'■•"•^P'''>'^'1'<1  ''^"..u-r  shall    never    come 

down: 


Crawfordsville.  Ind. 


might: 
Ilniiils   i.rr:     nigh   ami    hilly    n.-r  .asil.-   and 

'"^^"  There  an^  .S7.000  mctnl>ors  of  the  Kpworth 

Wav.'   fr.^i-ly,   ohl    bunting;    who   dar.-s    haul  I^-au'ue    in    Canada,    and    they    have    uuder- 

the»'  tlown?  lak.-ii    the    sujiport    of  twenty-one  mission- 

The  ling  of  our  glory  shall  n.-v.-r  <oni.-  .lown.  ■T'"'^- 

Oh.  ships  in  the  ntllng  all  battered  and  grim. 
Is  tli»-  bill*-  fading  out.  ar.-  ih.-  st.-irs  burning 

dim? 
I*  our  tlag  shrinking  ba<k  frmn   its  pla.e  in 

the  sky?  Nine  tenth     of    the     finest   tea    raised     in 

Are  the  lands  growing  weak  that  hav,-  borne       ^'^'!',;'  '''.!'''}'}  -"'f' /^"^"^V'"^''  I"  ^"S-^'«-.    ^^''.^^ 

It  so  high?  "^ 

No.  No:     tiever  fear,  over  rastle  and  town. 


I'or  iv.-ry  son  born  Into  the  family  of  .a 
Turkish  subject,  a  millt.ary  tax  amounting 
to  alxiut  .<i:  a  year  for  e.ach  i>erson  b.is  to 
iH-  j>aid. 


f   fh<>   next   l>est   grade   finds  a  market    in 
•  Jreat   Britain. 


Where  it  floats  it  shall  stay,  and  never  come  "Tlie   thin   re^l   line"   was  formed   by  the 

down-  Nin.-iy  seeond     Highlanders     at     Inkerm.an. 

The     mine-riven     "Maine "     echoes-     "Never  ^^''']f^^^r' ""  J:!"^';'""   ^^     ^he     Crimea"    de- 

*^    ^^'^  seribes  It.     Kinglake  was  the  first  to  use  the 

come  down.  e.\]>ressiou. 
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N.  H.  EDWARDS. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  boru  in  a 
log  cabin  south  of  Economy,  November  23, 
185G.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  boy 
was  trained  for  the  same  occupation,  but 
nature  had  richly  endowed  him  with  an- 
other talent,  and  this  began  to  unfold  at 
the  early  age  of  three.  He  attended  the 
country  school  near  the  homestead  for  eight 
ycMrs.  and  then  the  graded  school  at  Econ- 
uiiiy  for  live  years.  At  the  early  age  of  ten 
he  executed  work  in  wood  with  a  common 
peiikiiU'e  tliat  is  a  niarvel  of  beauty.  He 
also  made  a  portrait  aliout  this  time  of  an 
elder  brotlier.  wlio  was  killed  in  the  civil 
war.  tliat  showed  him  to  l)e  a  genius  of  abil- 


N.  H.   Edwards. 

ity.  Instead  of  launching  out  in  the  rural 
occupation  of  Ins  father's  clioice,  he  took 
up  carpentering.  Fifteen  years  ago.  while 
piusuing  Ids  work,  he  accidentally  fell  from 
a  l)uilding  and  injured  his  spine. 

His  grandparents  on  his  father's  side  were 
Iwrn  in  Wales.  They  moved  from  Wales  to 
England,  and  in  London  one  of  the  Ed- 
wards became  famous  as  an  artist. 

George  Edwards,  of  New  York,  an  artist 
of  note,  is  a  cousin.  This  cousin  visited  Mr. 
Edwards  sometime  since,  in  company  with 


a  noted  German  artist,  and  these  contem- 
poraries of  world-wide  reputation  acknowl- 
edged that  they  had  met  their  superior  in 
the  execution  of  wood  carving.  The  parlors 
of  Mr.  Edwards  are  veritable  palaces  of  art. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  frescoed.  Every 
nook  and  corner  contains  some  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  wood,  clay  or  marble.  Busts  of 
liincoln  and  Garfield,  Harrison  and  McKin- 
ley,  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  McKinley  are 
seen,  and  behind  these  the  bold  and  com- 
luaudiug  gaze  of  Julius  Caesar. 

His  paintings  are  "Winter  Scene  in  Penn- 
sylvania" and  "Perished  in  the  Snow." 

The  artist  is  very  jovial  and  pleasant  in 
conversation,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  stand- 
ing in  his  community. 


INDIANA  REGIMENTS, 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows:  "The 
tirst  regiment  raised  for  the  late  w\ar  with 
Spain  was  number  157,  as  it  is  said,  because 
Indiana  had  150  regiments  during  the  civil 
war.  Did  Indiana  actually  have  that  num- 
ber of  regiments  in  the  field?" 

Indiana  had  five  regiments  in  service  in 
the  war,  with  Mexico.  One  of  them,  the 
Second,  long  rested  under  a  cloud,  owing  to 
a  charge  of  cowardice  made  against  it  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  When  troops  were 
tii-st  raised  for  tlie  civil  war  a  feeling  sprung 
up  against  having  another  Second  regiment, 
lor  fear  it  would  be  confounded  with  the 
one  that  was  under  a  cloud.  It  was  a  very 
foolish  sentiment,  and  one  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  entertained.  The  result  of  it  was 
tliat  tlie  numbering  of  the  regiments  began 
with  six.  But,  according  to  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Terrell's  report,  there  were  not  150  reg- 
iments in  service  during  the  civil  war,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  one  bore  the 
number  of  15G.  According  to  that  report, 
there  were  no  regiments  bearing  the  follow- 
ing numbers:  56,  61,  62,  64,  92,  94,  95,  96, 
OS.  122  and  141.  It  seems,  then,  that  Indi- 
ana had  only  140  regiments  during  the  civil 
war.  The  numbering  of  the  regiments  for 
the  Spanish  war  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
mistake. 


The  utilization  of  grain  elevator  waste  for 
sheep  and  cattle  food  has  given  rise  to  a 
new  industry  in  the  Northwest.  The  waste 
brings  $7  a  ton. 


//'<•  Jtidtauia. 
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THR   ROTHSCHILD  SIGN. 

How  It  .Appears  in  the  Venerable  Free  Town 
of  Frankfort. 

Staying  on  a  ^■isit  with  Herr  and  Frau  Von 
Bismarck,  in  1852.  at  the  time  he  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Von  Rochow  as  Prussian  en- 
voy in  Frankfort,  I  was  walking  one  morning 
with  my  ho«t,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to 
show  me  tlie  Romcr,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  sights  of  the  venerable  free  town,  when 
suddenly  we  found  ourselves  in  the  precincts 
of  the  old  Ghetto.  Pointing  at  a  small,  vi:i- 
prctcntious-looking  house,  with  a  "red" 
shield  (Roth  Schild)  over  the  narrow  en- 
trance, Herr  Von  Bismarck  said,  "That's  the 
cradle  of  millions,  the  house  and  shop  of  old 
Rothschild,  the  famous  father  of  the  not  less 
famous  Baron  James—  the  paron,  as  Parisians 
liked  to  call  him,  on  account  of  his  pro- 
nounced German  accent. 

"Well,  the  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Rothschild  dyna.sty — she  was  pointed  out  to 
me  one  day,  reclining  in  a  splendid  barouche, 
with  a  pair  of  thoroughbred  steppers,  which 
Lord  Lyons  might  have  envied  her — a  shriv- 
clcd-up  old  lady,  wearing  the  traditional  wig 
of  the  old  Jewess,  with  clever  eyes  and  firmly- 
set  lips,  denoting  no  want  of  character  and 
determination — well,  the  old  lady,  though  in- 
habiting one  of  their  grand  mansions  in  the 
new  part  of  town,"  said  Herr  Von  Bismarck, 
"will  not  sic"0  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  every  evening  she  returns  to  the 
little  house  in  which  her  husband  lived  and 
toiled  and  died;  she  says  it  will  bring  luck  to 
her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  teach 
them  not  to  forget  the  humble  beginnings  of 
the  world-famed  firm,  and  the  time  when  its 
founder  sold  old  clothes  in  the  Ghetto." — 
Baron  Do  Malortie.  in  Cornhill  Magazine. 


Ncjirly  Jill  Uiissiim  lo.atluT  is  tanned  with 
blr<>h  b.ark.  This  gives  it  the  poniliar  pleas- 
ant odor  whirh  is  so  admire<l,  and  at  the 
same  time  i>rotert.s  it  from  insects. 


Karely  indeeil  is  a  wealthy  Turk  seen  :it 
liis  wife's  dinner  talde.  He  usually  dines  mi 
a  part  of  tlie  lionse  remote  from  that  ocen 
pied  by  liis  eoniiubi:il  partner  or  p.artners. 


Knjrlaml  is  tlie  only  one  of  the  great  K 
roMean  states  in  wliieh  a  career  and  f; 
treatment  are  open  to  a  Hebrew. 
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WAR  GROUP  ON  MONUNENT  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  Indianian  presents  its  readers  with  a  fine  picture  of  the  War  Group  lately  com- 
pleted for  the  great  monument  at  Indianaf)olis.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  the  world.      A  Peace  group  will  occupy  the  west  side  of  the  monument. 


i:.4 


The  Jndiantan, 


111.  INhl.Wl.W. 


rrtr:  indiaman  company. 

106  Montimciii  I'Urc.  Iiidl*n»|ioll*.  IniJ. 


RauiLAHS(a«HirTf»  lUTB*  II  .V)  I'bu  Ybau 

Rvmlttaiu-n  »liotilU  l«r  maUn  only  by  rrKM»i€T««<l  lcll«T. 
I*  i>  moiiry  ofUcr  Uiik  dr»fl  Addrr*'.  all  commii- 
blc»'.loiit  Jo  Tub  I»i>ias»ia»  «ii..  lndlaiia|M>li<..  Ind. 

AdvvrlUInc  Mal««    rariiiahrd  on    Applln»llon. 

Knurod  •(  tlio  (MMiufflco  ai   liidlaii»i>ull>t,  Indiana.  BH 
•ocond-cla*«  matter. 


I»II)  INI»IAN.V    HKIMDIATE. 

W«>  print  III  tills  i<4Miii>  an  nrtlcl)>  mi  the 
hiiilillne  of  thr  i-.'iiml  from  Iii<llaimp(ilis 
thri>iit;li  Mi>r«nu  <i»uiiiy.  It  was  wiitttii  for 
thr  MartliiHvliii-  U.'i>«)rti>r.  It  will  lio  found 
of  intrn-Mt  as  a  st<.ry  of  om-  of  tin-  i-arly  at- 
tiMii|)tH  ..f  I  ho  Stat»>  to  lirliiR  prosporlty,  but 
wlilrh  I'lHlffl  in  illsastor.  Tin-  writor.  how- 
••viT.  inaki's  oin<  iriavf  inistakf.  but  it  is  one 
tliat  has  Imm'ii  iiiailo  many  tlnu-s  Ix-foro.  He 
rharaitfTizps  thi-  a<"tion  of  the  Stato  In  set- 
tllnjr  tho  flt'lit  as  p'pinliation.  Tho  farts  arc. 
that  ni'vor  wrn-  t-riMlitors  hotter  or  more 
maKnaiiiinoiisly  trcatpfl  than  woro  tlioso  In- 
••IihIihI  in  what  Is  known  as  tho  "Riitlor 
I. ill  "  TIk-  truth  Is  that  tlio  Stato  oblicatod 
Its.lf  by  iliat  bill  to  pay  a  <lobt  of  sovoral 
millions,  for  whirh  it  was  in  no  way  locally 
or  iiiorally  boiind.  Tho  moiioy  to  carry  on  tho 
systoni  of  intornal  iniprovonionts  was  bor- 
rowod,  not  on  th.-  faith  of  tho  Stato.  but  on 
tho  faith  of  tho  tolls,  rorolpts  from  salo  of 
lands,  and  i>ih<T  sonroos.  of  tho  rontom- 
platod  works  It  was  a  mortpairo  on  those 
works  Whon  tli*-  systom  f.-ll  thronRh,  tho 
Stato  fnriiod  nv«T  the  laiuls  and  fho  works 
for  only  i>no  Imlf  <>f  tho  dobt.  whon  sho  was 
ontltlod  to  ilaini  tho  ram-ollation  of  tho  on- 
tin*  dobt.  and  for  tho  othor  half,  issnod  her 
|>onds.  whioh  woro  jiromptly  paid,  principal 
and  intorost.  Is  It  not  about  timo  that  oltl- 
r.ons  of  Indiana  roaso  to  spoak  of  hor  as 
havlnc  ropiidiafod  hor  dobt?  For  yoars  wo 
hnvo  N^on  laiidiiii:  tlovornor  Whifromb  for 
nogotiatinc  tho  softlomont  inolndo<l  In  the 
Biitlor  bill,  but  timo  is  provinc  that  tho  get- 
tlomont  was  disastrous  to  tho  intorosts  of 
tho  Stato.  First,  if  pavo  away  valuable 
property  for    loss    than    one-half  Its  worth, 


thi-n  inado  tho  Slate  pay  several  millions  for 
whioh  it  was  not  obligated  before.  Second, 
had  Indiana  ri'talned  her  lands  and  canals,  , 
and  coniplot€'d  them,  as  she  could  have  done, 
osp<-cially  tin-  Wabash  and  Erie,  to-day  they 
Would  have  bi'on  a  source  of  preat  wealth  to 
the  people  ami  the  State.  For  several  years 
tht'ro  has  Immmi  a^lt'ited  the  <iuestion  of 
building  a  ship  canal  to*  connect  the  lakes 
with  tho  Mississippi.  If  the  Wabash  and 
Frio  was  now  in  existence  it  could  easily  be 
turned  into  a  ^reat  ship  canal.  Inst<'ad  of  ] 
repufliatinc.  Indiana  did  more  for  tin*  cred- 
itors than  they  had  any  rijrht  to  ask.  That 
the  canal  aflerwanls  failed  in  the  hands  of 
the  cretlitors  was  no  fault  of  the  Suite.  Imi 
of  their  iiiismanapeinent. 

Till-  Indiaiii.'in  desires  to  ap:nin  emphasi/,'' 
the  iiiiporiance  of  having  the  school  childn  n 
wriii-  .IS  a  part  of  tho  school  comiK»sili<'n 
Work  .III  .•nitoblocraphlcal  sketch  of  tleir 
livfs.  civitiU  their  earliest  recollections  I'l 
lioiin-  advant.Mces.  suroundinps.  an«l  tleii- 
own  :idvancements,  puriwses  and  plans.  Tin- 
Indianian  lielievos  that  when  the  child  has 
written  and  subscribed  to  this,  and  has  turn'<l 
it  ovtr  lo  his  teacher,  he  will  have  found 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instnicii\.' 
lessons  of  his  school  life.  He  will  realiz.- 
that  he  is  a  part  of  the  community,  and  ilim 
ho  may  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  tliai 
community.  It  will  bo  an  unconscious  d<  > 
laraiion  of  principles  to  jruide  him  in  the  lu- 
lure.  !iiid  .1  pli'dpe  to  stand  for  a  liipher  .•md 
better  ciiizenship.  Lepislators  legisl.ii''. 
jirojichers  preach,  and  teachers  teach,  to  iIk- 
end  of  produ.in;:  ixood  citizenship.  The  In 
dianiaii  liilii'ves  that  no  lesson  has  b<  .n 
laiiv'hi.  no  sermon  has  been  preached,  iliii 
will  h;iv.'  as  u'reat  and  benendal  an  influ<n'  •• 
upon  the  cliaracfer  of  the  younp  as  will  .\ 
carifnlly  jireitared  aulobioj;rapliy.  T-ot  tli"~' 
who  believe  this  aid  by  their  inlluence  and 
cood  wonls  this  preat  cause  of  building  up 
pooil  citizenship. 


In  iIk-  .I.innary  number  of  Tlie  Indianian 
:in  iiiexcus.-ible  blunder  occurred  in  themake- 
iip  of  the  forms.  At  tho  head  of  tho  answers 
to  history  questions  the  questions  for  Janu- 
ary wore  inserted  instead  of  those  for  De- 
cember. Thus  the  answers  did  not  fit  the 
questions.  We  can  offer  no  apology,  for  no 
apology  will  cxcu.se  the  blunder. 
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A  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tlio  Kansas  Historical  Society  is  a  very 
active  and  energetic  l)0(ly.  and  is  said  to 
have  collected  and  classilicd  a  vast  anionnt 
of  jnatter  relating  to  the  history  and  dcvel- 
opni.'Ut  of  the  State.  It  has  lately  taken 
steps  to  encourage  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  local  histories  in  towns  and  coun- 
ties. This  is  a  wise  move,  for  in  every  com- 
munity may  be  found  old  residents  who  have 
either  a  fund  of  infoi'uiation  or  wlio  possess 
documents  or  newspaper  liles  of  value— mat- 
ter not  lilvcly  to  be  secured  except  through 
local  effort.  These  county  histories,  of 
Avhich  several  have  been  published  in  In- 
diana, usually  make  entertaining  reading 
even  to  those  who  have  no  personal  interest 
in  them,  and  are  invaluable  to  a  later  gen- 
eration for  the  statistics  and  family  infor- 
mation they  contain,  if  they  have  no  wider 
scope.  Indiana  has  a  State  Historical  Soci- 
ety, but  it  is  apparently  in  a  moribund  con- 
dition. There  is  a  tradition  that  occassion- 
ally  a  document  comes  to  its  hands  and  is 
stowed  carefully  away  where  no  man  can 
disturb  it,  Imt  further  than  this  the  public 
has  no  acouaintance  with  its  doings.  The 
society  should  come  to  life  and  encourage 
the  spirit  of  historical  investigation  in  the 
comnuuiity.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were 
to  employ  a  painst^iking  person  with  the 
taste  and  the  patience  for  research  ic  en- 
gage in  the  systematic  collection  and  prepa- 
ration of  material.  At  all  events,  it  should 
show  cause  for  its  existence.— Indianapolis 
Journal. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  The  Indianian 
is  to  help  build  up  a  State  Historical  Society 
that  Avill  do  for  Indiana  what  similar  soci- 
eties have  done  for  other  States.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  present  society  has  been  kept 
alive  by  about  half  a  dozen  citizens.  It  has 
met  with  little  or  no  encouragement,  but  has 
been  left  to  do  what  work  it  could,  and  pay 
its  bills  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  members. 
The  plan  of  The  Indianian  is  to  have  a  local 
society  in  every  county,  and  a  State  organi- 
zation made  up  from  the  members  of  the 
local  societies.  To  this  end  The  Indianian 
again  urges  tlie  formation  of  county  socie- 
ties. 


Witli  this  number  we  present  the  second 
of  our  proposed  series  of  articles  on  Pictur- 
esque and  Historical  Indiana.  Our  subject, 
this  month,  is  Brookville  and  Franklin 
county.  Since  outlining  the  purpose  of  The 
Indianian  to  thus  present  Indiana  as  she 
was,  and  is  now,  we  have  received  from  the 
press  and  the  people  the  most  cordial  words 
of  endorsement  and   encouragement.     It   is 


now  n<\arly  a  century  since  Indiana  was 
erected  into  a  political  organization.  It  then 
had  less  tlian  tlu-ee  thousand  white  people 
within  its  limits.  It  has  now  nearly  3,000,- 
(Mio.  It  is  tlie  purpose  of  The  Indianian 
ilirougli  lis  liistorical  and  scenic  portrayals, 
its  (|uestions  and  answers,  to  give  its  read- 
ers the  story  of  how  the  State,  in  one  cen- 
tury, has  grown  from  such  small  beginnings 
to  its  present  power  and  greatness.  We  be- 
lieve we  are  right  when  we  say  that  The 
Ii'diauian  sliould  be  in  every  liome  in  the 
State. 


We  give  this  montn  the  second  of  our 
series  of  "Picturesque  Indiana."  Our  read- 
ei's  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
story  of  historic  old  Franklin  county,  and 
its  capital.  Brookville. 


The  Indianian  has  now  in  preparation  his- 
torical and  scenic  sketches  of  Fayette,  Tip- 
ton, Madison  and  Delaware  counties,  which 
will  soon  appear. 
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Is  the  Story  of  the  Magical  Growth 
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IT   AS    A    WORK    OF    THE    GREATEST    VALUE. 


Every  Hoosier  should  be  interested  in  the  History  of 
the  State,  Scholars  should  have  it|  Preachers  should 
have  it;  Lawyers  should  have  it;|Merchants  and 
Business  Men  should  have  it.  ^         T^        \X 


The  Indi^ni^n 

To  leach  patriotism,  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY 


AND  CONNEKS VI ELE- 
GIT Y  OF  INDIANA." 


THE  > 'GARDEN 


Fayette  brings  to  the  mind  of  an  Ameri- 
■can  at  once  the  immortal  Frenchman  who 
left  his  home  and  the  pleasures  of  the  great- 
est court  in  Europe  to  cast  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  struggling  colonies  of  the  new 
world.  How  dear  to  every  American  is  the 
name  of  Lafayette,  and  in  the  early  days  the 
Indiana  legislators  honored  that  name  by 
giving  it  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
picturesque  counties  of  the  State.  Fayette 
county  belongs  to  be  Whitewater  valley, 
celebrated  and  known  as  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sections  of  the  Hoosier  State,  where 
wealth,  prosperity,  cultux'e  and  refinement 
have  flourished  from  the  earliest  times. 
Hills  and  valleys  give  it  a  most  picturesque 
landscape,  while  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
for  the  agriculturist,  and  its  well  kept  and 
well  stocked  farms  tell  to  every  one  that 
abundance  prevails  and  intelligence  reigns. 

Just  when  the  first  white  man  settled  in 
Fayette  is  not  certainly  known.  When  the 
first  settler  began  exploring  that  part  of  the 
Whitewater  valley  in  search  of  a  home  he 
found  a  trading  post  established  where  Con- 
nersville  now  stands.  It  was  owned  by 
John  Conner,  one  of  two  brothers  who  were 
noted  Indian  traders,  and  who  pushed  out 
far  in  advance  of  the  settler  in  seeking  trade 
with  the  Indians.  The  Conners  were  both 
remarkable  men.  In  their  early  boyhood  they 
had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  and  lived 
among  them  for  several  years,  becoming 
conversant  with  their  language  and  their 
habits.  This  knowledge  was  of  great  benefit 
to  them  when  they  began  their  trading  life. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  Con- 
ner established  his  post  in  Fayette  county  as 


early  as  1804.  By  others  the  date  is  fixed  as 
1807.  In  1808  the  party  authorized  by  the 
government  to  survey  the  land  which  had 
been  ceded  by  the  Indians  began  their  work. 
Among  them  was  Thomas  Simpson,  engaged 
as  a  hunter  for  the  party.  In  1809  he  brought 
his  family  and  settled  in  a  cabin  that  had 
been  built  for  the  surveying  party,  and  had 
been  abandoned  when  their  work  took  them 
farther  away.  Simpson  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  actual  settler  in  Fayette  county. 

At  that  time  the  whole  county  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees, 
consisting  of  maple,  sycamore,  poplar,  ash, 
walnut,  elm  and  beech.  It  was  in  these  for- 
ests of  giant  trees  the  early  settlers  made 
their  homes,  erected  their  cabins  and  began 
the  work  of  clearing  a  little  patch  for  culti- 
vation. The  work  of  clearing  was  a  labor- 
ious one.  The  trees  were  deadened  by  cut- 
ting a  ring  through  the  bark,  clear  around 
the  tree,  thus  stopping  the  flow  of  sap.  After- 
wards the  trees  were  cut  or  burned  down, 
and  rolled  into  log  heaps,  where  they  were 
slowly  reduced  to  ashes.  The  forests  were 
full  of  wild  animals,  such  as  deer,  bear, 
wolves,  foxes  and  panthers.  It  was  a  lonely 
life  to  live  way  off  in  the  forest,  far  from 
neighbors,  with  prowling  wild  animals  to 
make  night  hideous,  and  prowling  Indians  to 
make  life  precarious.  Yet  amid  such  hard- 
ships and  loneliness  the  sturdy  farmer  and 
his  heroic  wife  settled  down  to  carve  out  a 
home  for  themselves  and  their  family.  They 
were  heroes  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

There  could  be  but  little  raised  from  the 
earth,  not  because  the  soil  would  not  pro- 
duce, but  because  the  pioneer  could  find  use 
for  but  little.    There  were  no  mills,  and  had 
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there  been  millii  there  were  no  ruuds.  The 
corn  bad  to  be  made  Into  meal  by  iK)undlng 
in  a  mortar,  and  that  wax  laborloUH  work, 
and  the  wheat  had  to  be  treated  In  the 
same  way.  Flax  wan  rained  to  furnish 
clothing,  and  »h«t*i)  wire  kept  for  the  Bume 
puri)o«e.  The  !huc  wan  Kl»un  :  nd  the  wool 
cardM  by  haml.  thl«  work  belnj;  malnlv 
done  by  the  j:<»'>*l  houiMMvlfe  and  her  diiUKh- 
tcm.  Some  of  the  men  wore  buckHkIn 
brcecheH,  and  the  others  were  clothed  In  the 
boni>^Mi>un  linen  and  j«'anH.  As  for  llt'his. 
they  nt'^Hlfd  but  little.  RolnR  to  bed  when  • 
dark  eame  and  getting  up  with  the  llrst 
break  of  day  In  the  east.  I  luge  logs  were 
kept  l>urnlng  In  the  cnpnclouH  lire  places, 
and  they  save  forth  llnht  enough  to  spin 
and  weave  by.  Ixinely  ns  were  their  lives. 
hard  as  was  the  work  they  hail  to  do,  those 
Dctthrx    wiTf    linppy   Mini     iDutcutt'il,    living 


to  suffer  from  the  Indians  as  did  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Although  none  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Fayette  county  were 
killetl  by  the  Indians,  yet  the  county  had 
Its  Indian  romance.  In  the  autumn  of  1S13, 
Moses  Tharp,  and  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife  and  three  children,  the  oldest  being 
a  girl  of  eight  years,  was  living  on  the  banks 
of  Whitewater.  One  evening,  while  the 
husband  and  wife  were  In  their  cabin,  they 
heard  screams  from  the  children  who  were 
playing  In  the  edge  of  the  forest  The  two 
yovingest  children  came  running  to  the  cabin, 
but  the  oldest  daughter  had  di-sappeared.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  she  had  been  carried 
away  captive  by  a  marauding  band  of  In- 
dians. I'ursuit  was  made,  but  to  no  effect 
Tharp  spent  several  years  searching  for  the 
lost  child,  but  without  hearing  from  her. 
Sill'  gri'W  to  wmnaiiliood  among  the  Indiana, 


Luck  O.N  C'anai    a  i    Mai-i-kwood. 


honest.  Independent  lives.  They  Joined  In 
all  the  pioneer  festivities,  such  as  log-roll- 
ings, quilting  bees,  house  raisings,  etc..  and 
kindliness,  neighborly  charity,  and  love  were 
their  watchwords.  They  feared  r;od  and 
loved  man.  and  the  door  of  a  cablu  was 
never  shut  In  the  face  of  a  traveler. 

The  early  settlers  of  Fayette  county  had 


and  married  one  of  them.  Several  vears 
after  her  marriage  her  mother  and  father 
heard  where  she  was  to  be  found,  and  they 
visited  her  in  the  vain  hope  they  could  per- 
suade her  to  return  to  civilized  life.  About 
1852  her  Indian  husband  was  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl,  and  soon  afterward  she  com- 
mitted suicide. 
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By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
December  28,  1818,  parts  of  Wayne  and 
Franklin  counties  were  talien  and  formed 
into  a  new  county  to  be  known  as  Fayette. 
Connersville  was  selected  as  the  county  seat. 
Immediately  after    determining    where  the 


physician  and  surgeon.  He  had  given  of- 
fense to  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  they  determined  to  visit  him, 
ride  him  on  a  rail  and  then  duck  him.  He 
became  informed  of  their  intentions  and  pre- 
pared for  them,  arming  himself  with  a  long 


Railroad  Bridge  over  Williams  Creek. 


«eat  of  justice  was  to  be,  the  work  of  erect- 
ing suitable  buildings  for  public  use  began, 
and  a  log  jail  and  a  brick  court  house  were 
contracted  for.  The  first  court  was  held 
May  3,  1819.  Those  early  settlers  were  hon- 
est and  law-abiding  citizens,  as  a  rule,  and 
there  was  but  little  work  for  the  courts  or 
juries.  What  offenses  were  committd  were 
of  the  minor  sort,  and  were  easily  dealt  with. 
Connersville  was  the  first  county  seat,  for 
Indianapolis.  That  is,  the  new  capital,  for 
judicial  pui-poses,  was  placed  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  Connersville,  and  the  first  man 
married  iu  Indianapolis  walked  to  Conners- 
ville to  get  his  license.  On  the  night  of 
May  27,  1825,  came  Fayette  county's  first 
great  tragedy.  It  was  one  that  caused  a 
sensation  throughout  the  entire  State,  and 
the  trial  has  ever  since  been  classed  among 
the  celebrated  criminal  trials  of  the  State. 
Living  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Conners- 
ville was  Dr.  John  Bradburn,  a  man  of  de- 
termined character  and  great  personal  cour- 
age.   He  was  eminent  in  that  early  day  as  a 


dissecting  knife.  About  midnight  on  the  27th 
of  May  the  party  reached  his  cabin.  They 
broke  down  the  door,  the  Doctor  remaining 
quiet.  All  was  dark  in  the  room  and  the 
young  men  began  feeling  their  way  along  the 
wall,  searching  for  the  doctor.  One  of  them 
approached  the  bed,  where  the  Doctor  was 
lying,  when  the  deadly  knife  flashed  and  the 
victim  fell  dead.  In  another  moment  the 
knife  was  doing  its  work  on  another  one, 
but  ax  he  was  cut  he  gave  a  loud  groan, 
whicli  alarmed  the  others,  and  they  fied, 
leaving  two  of  their  company  dead.  It  was 
believed  that  h-id  not  the  alarm  been  given 
by  the  groaning  of  the  second  victim,  the 
Doctor  would  have  slain  the  whole  party. 
The  Doctor  was  arrested,  and  after  a  long 
trial  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defense.  All  the  leading  attorneys  of  east- 
ern Indiana  were  engaged  in  the  case,  either 
for  the  prosecution  or  defense. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county 
there  were  no  roads,  only  an  Indian  trace 
here  and  there.     The  settlers  mostly  came 
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on  borufback,  and  found  there  way  throuKh 
the  wood*  an  U-iil  they  could.  A«  the  Hcttle- 
Dieutii  B^rvw.  aud  an  the  town  of  Connersvllie 
grow.  uec»>«*lty  for  roiid»  U-canit'  uioru  ap- 
(Mirent,  aud  »ou>e  swxv  conutructed  by  cut- 
ting down  the  tret-*,  leaving  the  Kluuips  to 
be  got  over  or  around  i\*  Ix-Ht  the  driver 
could.  Alxjul  IH'.I)  the  State  untlertook  some 
highway*,  one  of  tht-UJ  at  lea.m  benelltlng 
Fayette  county.  The  Urst  one  atiempted  wa.s 
to  run  from  Ijiwrenci-burg  to  Winchester. 
Another  wn«  to  run  from  Connersvllie  to 
IndlanaiM>ll,H.  The«e  were  great  roads  In 
tlieir  <lnv.  nml   ali>n;:  them   the  stage  coach 


uersvllle.  With  Its  advent  came  a  uew 
boom  for  Connersvllie  aud  Fayette  county, 
and  visions  of  prosiKTlty  floated  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people.  About  this  time 
Kayette  county  began  Improving  Its  stock, 
and  the  llrst  Imported  short  horn  cattle 
maile  their  aiM'carance.  Trom  that  day  to 
this  Kayette  county  has  bi-en  famous  as  one 
of  the  Ix'st  stock  counties  In  the  State.  The 
c;inal  was  completed  and  all  branches  of 
business  were  feeling  the  Impetus,  when  ou 
the  llrst  day  of  January.  1847,  the  floods 
«'ame.  and  much  of  the  canal  went  out  Into 
the    wide    world,    seeking    new    quarters.      It 


>eiM      IN     C  ONM   KSVILIK 


wended  lt.<»  way  with  perplexing  Irregu- 
larity. The  moHt  lm|K»rtant  of  tho}w>  roads 
was  the  one  to  Cincinnati.  As  early  as  1822 
the  subject  of  constructing  a  canal  along  the 
Whitewater  wa.««  agitated,  and  a  survey  was 
partly  made.  The  agitation  was  kept  up  by 
jipell-"-  until  the  State  entered  upon  Its  mem- 
orable era  of  canal  building,  when  the 
Whitewater  canal  was  one  of  Its  pet 
schemes.  This  canal  was  to  connect  the 
eaatern  port  of  the  State  with  Cincinnati. 
In  June.  1S4.'.  the  first  lK>at  arrived  at  Con- 


took  .«1(k».(mm;>  to  repair  the  damages,  and 
soon  after  they  were  repaired  and  everv- 
thing  was  once  more  In  working  order  an- 
other storm  came,  and  $SO.(XX)  more  were 
required  to  put  the  canal  in  navigable  shape. 
It  was  repaired  again  and  oiierated  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  railroads  superceded  it. 

With  tlie  growth  of  the  county  came  a 
demand  for  more  and  better  roads,  and  the 
people  of  Fayette  have  not  been  behind 
those  of  her  sister  counties  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gravel  and  pike  roads,  and  now  they 
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are  found  everywhere.  In  1848  a  charter 
was  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Rushville  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  but 
it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  the  road 
was  built.  Now  several  roads  pass  through 
the  county,  the  most  important  being  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Indianapolis. 
Fayette  county  is  one  of  the  ideal  places  of 
Indiana  to  live. 

Connersville  was  laid  off  in  March,  1813. 
The  village  grew  in  population  and  business 
very  slowly.  It  could  grow  no  faster  than 
the    surrounding    country,   and  the  country 


lilce  all  Indiana  towns  suffered  by  the  dis- 
tresses which  fell  upon  the  State  when  the 
great  system  of  internal  improvements 
failed.  We  can  not  follow  the  city  through 
all  its  ups  and  downs,  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  manufacturing  industries  its 
growth  has  been  steady.  While  it  has  not 
equaled  in  this  respect  the  cities  in  the  gas 
belt,  yet  it  has  had  a  prosperity  of  its  own, 
that  has  made  it  one  of  the  best  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  State,  and  it  has  a 
bright  future  before  it.  Surrounded  by  an 
agricultural  country  of  surpassing  fertility, 
occupied  by  intelligeiit  and  progressive 
farmers,  it  must  always  be  a  good  trading 
point,  without  counting  its  many  industries, 
which  give  remunerative  employment  to 
many  hundreds. 

About  1813,  the  year  Connersville  was 
laid  off  as  a  town,  itinerant  preachers  began 
to  make  their  appearance  and  hold  occa- 
sional meetings.  It  is  uncertain  what  de- 
nomination first  sent  a  preacher  into  this 
new  field,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  im- 
portance, but  about  1813,  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterians  each  had  held  meetings 
in  some  of  the  cabin  homes.  The  moral 
worth  of  Connersville  and  Fayette  county  is 
attested  by  the  number  of  handsome  church 
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filled  with  settlers  slowly.  The  only  busi- 
ness, of  course,  was  supplying  the  settlers 
with  what  little  merchandise  they  needed, 
taking  in  exchange  their  small  surplus  of 
farm  products.  The  first  necessity  of  all 
new  settlements  is  a  saw  mill  and  then  a 
grist  mill.  These  came  in  time  to  Conners- 
ville, and  their  appearance  gave  to  the  cabin 
homes  a  better  look,  furnishing  them  with 
flooring  instead  of  the  original  puncheons, 
and  giving  to  the  settlers  better  meal  and 
flour  than  they  could  make  from  their  old 
mortars.  At  first  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
merchandise  was  with  the  Indians,  who  bar- 
tered peltries  for  powder  and  shot,  and  such 
finery  as  they  wanted  to  adorn  their  persons. 
Churches,  school  houses  and  newspapers 
followed  the  influx  of  settlers,  and  the  town 
grew  apace.  The  first  settlers  were  honest, 
intelligent  and  industrious,  and  naturally 
they  prospered.  The  completion  of  the  canal 
gave  an  impetus  to  business  and  for  awhile 
the  town  rapidly  increased,  but  it  had  the 
various  financial  panics  to  go  through,  and 
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structures  found  therein.  Nearly  all  denom- 
inations have  one  or  more  flourishing  con- 
gregations. 
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NEW'SrArEItS. 

lu  1<S2»J  Coniu-ntvUle  had  Im  tlrHl  i.ai>.r. 
It  wai  .all.Hl  ihi-  Fny.ltt-  OI.hjtvit.  and  «a« 
pubU«h«-d  ».y  A  Van  Vl.fl  and  Daul.l 
IU>uch.  It  wa«  iiuiliiiiUHl  until  ISIS*,  wlu-n 
It  wa*  lud.l  to  Sniniiil  W.  Parker,  who 
chftUgtMl  Iht  naini-  to  the  r..llil«al  Clarion. 
In  tho}tc  day-  t-vi-ry  n.-w  pruprletor  of  a 
paiM-r  had  to  i;lv.-  It  a  n.w  nanu'.  In  1.S.TJ 
the  flarlon  wan  <k>ld  lo  Cal.l.  H.  Smith  and 
MaltlM'w  It.  Mull,  who  t.aptl/.id  tln-lr  pajn-r. 
Indiana  Sintlm-I  rh«-  pajH-r  cntlnucd  a 
f.'w  y.arn  ami  ih.n  dt.d  In  IS-H  th.-  Wat.h 
man  ••nti-r.d  ihr  ihld.  It  \va>*  piil»llshtMl  by 
Van  Vli«*-t  anil  •tlltiil  l»y  Sam  I'ark«T.  This 
imiM-r  dii'd  alx.ut  IMl.  l'a|MT  followitl 
pajHT  for  ««v.ral  yi-arn.  vl\^■\\  \\\\\\v:  a  pn-- 
rnrloui*  lir»'.  and  finally  dylni:  for  want  uf 
support.  AlM.ut  IWI  th.' «onniTsvilh«  Timt-s 
wax  Htarti-d.  and  to  .lay  Is  still  llourishint'- 
Krowlng  |m>h»t  In  fvi-ry  way  with  oat-h 
niMwI  year  In  l.'<S4>  .Mr.  \V.  V.  Howns.  thu 
pri'su'Ut  proprli'lor.  Iii-rami'  i-oniU'<'t»'d  with 
thr  paper  and  .noon  arii-rward  left  the  Times 
to  estahll.Hh  the  l»aily  News,  the  llrst  sui- 
re<«.<trul  ent«'n>rls)>  of  that  kind  in  (.*unni-rs- 
%ille.  In  IVil  the  'rinifs  and  News  were 
couHolldatrd.  hut   not   to  h.sr  the  idi'Utlty  of 


Wii  r  t  \  \r   V.    Howns. 

ea<  h  tie-  i\amrs  of  both  ha\e  been  retained. 
Mr.  Pown.i  Is  the  •iliior  of  both,  and  the 
News  and  Times  are  recanled  as  amonp  the 
most  sueressful  and  influential  papers  of 
eastern   Indiana.     They   have   had   much   to 


do  with  the  upbuilding  of  CounersvlUe,  al- 
way«  advocating  what  has  been  progressive. 
The  paper  Ik  enjoying  a  season  of  prosperity 
it  has  earne<l  by  its  eontinuetl  efforts  for  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  county.  Mr.  Downs 
has  served  ConnersvlUe  as  city  clerk  three 
terniH,  and  two  terms  as  mayor.  He  Is  ably 
asslKte«l  in  his  editorial  work  by  Mr.  K.  W. 
Tatman. 


The  K.xandner  was  established  in  1SC7. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  still 
Involved  in  the  results  of  the  civil  war.  when 
the  great  <iuestions  agitating  the  public  were 
tl>.(  se  of  reconstruction,  a  .settlement  of  the 
pe.bllc  debt  and  providing  a  safe  currency. 
The  Kxjimlner  took  the  extreme  Democratic 
view  on  all  these  iiuestions.  and  soon  be- 
came a  noted  Democratic  organ.  It  had  Its 
times  of  trial  and  its  .seasons  of  prosperity, 
like  all  the  other  papers  of  that  time,  but 
in  the  main  its  life  has  ln'cn  prosperous,  and 
to-«lay  it  ranks  among  the  able  Democratic 
papers  of  the  Stat«'.  Like  the  Times,  it  has 
always  been  a  frieml  of  ConnersvlUe,  and 
imicli  of  the  prosperity  of  the  little  city  is 
dill"  to  tlie  progressive  spirit  of  its  papers. 


The  flrst  isstie  of  the  District  Farm  Items 
was  published  December  S,  1S9S.  Since 
which  time  it  has  had  a  rapid  growth  by  way 
of  subscriptions  thereto  throughout  Fayette 
and  adjoining  counties,  surpassing  the  most 
s.'iiigtiine  expectations  of  the  e<litors.  It  is 
independent  iu  politics,  and  a  strong  advo- 
r:ite  of  good  roads,  honest  taxation  and 
larmer  representation  in  law  making,  etc. 
Messrs.  A.  V.  Bradrick  and  A.  G.  Stewart, 
proprietors  and  editors,  are  both  wideawake, 
l.rogre.ssive  men.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  paper  is  th(>  gathering  and  publishing  of 
county  news  in  Fayette  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties, thereliy  making  it  a  district  paper.  The 
idea  and  plan  are  new  and  original  and 
o|K'ns  tip  a  novel  field  of  work.  The  method 
is  to  solicit  items  of  news  from  each  town- 
ship school  district,  secured  and  written  by 
the  ptipils.  and  to  award  prizes  for  the  best 
service.  It  furnishes  practical  education  to 
the  pupils  in  comiwsition.  writing  .and  makes 
an  exceedingly  interesting  paper.  This  char- 
acteristic of  the  paper  seems  to  l>e  greatly 
appreciated  by  its  supporters. 
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BANKS. 

The  first  banking  house  established  in 
Connersville  was  opened  for  business  in  1S52 
by  John  D.  Parli  and  B.  F.  Sandford,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000.  It  continued  a  few 
years,  when  its  business  was  wound  up.  In 
1853  the  Fayette  County  Ranli  was  started. 
It  continued  to  do  business  until  1856,  when 
it  was  merged  into  the  Connersville  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
established  a  branch  at  Connersville,  .which 
was  long  known  as  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  reliable  of  the  various  branches  of  that 
great  financial  institution.  In  February, 
1865,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Connersville.  The  bank  has 
now  one  of  the  handsomest  banking  houses 
in  the  State,  while  its  financial  reputation 
stands  second  to  none.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Mount  is  the  present  President,  and  has  held 
that  position  since  1889.  He  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished business  career.  His  brother 
Quincy  is  cashier,  and  his  son  James  assist- 
ant cashier. 

James  Mount  and  William  Merrill,  for 
some  years  carried  on  a  banking  business 
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under  the  title  of  Farmers'  Bank.  In  1870 
a  number  of  gentlemen  associated  them- 
selves to  do  a  banking  business  and  opened 
the  Citizens'  Bank.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury this  bank  maintained  a  high  reputation, 
but  In  the  panic  of  1893  it  became  involved, 
while  it  was  under  the  management  of  Mr. 


James  N.  Huston,  and  was  finally  forced  to 
succumb.  In  the  main,  the  banking  business 
of  Connersville  has  been  successful,  and  the 
banks  have  been  conducted  on  broad  and  lib- 
eral principles,  helping  the  industi-ies  when- 
ever they  needed  help,  thus  preventing  them 
from  feeling  too  deeply  the  seasons  of  de- 
pression in  business.  During  the  life  of  the 
old  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  State,  Mr.  E. 
F.  Claj'pool  was  its  cashier.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  wealthiest  bankers  and  business  men 
of  Indianapolis,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Indiana. 

THE  FAYETTE  BANKING  COMPANY. 

This  is  a  private  bank,  organized  six  years 
ago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  is 
located  in  the  McFarlan  block,  on  the  corner 
of  Central  avenue  and  Sixth  street,  Conners- 
ville. J.  B.  McFarlan,  Sr.,  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  held  that  oflice  till  two  years  ago, 
when  William  Newkirk  was  chosen  to  that 
position,  which  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 
Joseph  J.  Little  is  cashier,  and  Preston  H. 
Kensler  assistant  cashier.  These  latter  gen- 
tlemen have  been  connected  with  the  bank 
ever  since  its  incorporation,  and  have  rend- 
ered useful  and  important  service  thereto. 
This  bank  receives  deposits,  loans  money, 
and  issues  drafts  on  Nev  York,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  ii  has  four 
correspondents,  and  does  a  general  banking 
business;  is  strong  in  its  credits  and  perfect- 
ly safe  and  secure  to  its  depositors;  does  a 
good  business,  and  has  a  bright  future. 


THE  FAYETTE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  schools  known  to  the  pioneers  of 
Fayette  county  were  private  subscription 
schools.  The  first  schoolhouses  were  very 
much  like  the  log  cabins  of  that  day,  the 
round-log  house,  with  its  puncheon  floor, 
doors  and  seats,  appearing  first,  its  heating 
apparatus  being  nothing  more  than  a  huge 
fireplace  in  one  end  of  the  room,  or  an  iron 
receptacle  for  the  fuel  and  fire  in  the  center 
of  the  room  without  pipe  or  chimney,  save 
a  small  opening  in  the  roof  as  an  outlet  for 
the  smoke;  and  the  use  of  greased  paper 
served  for  the  admission  of  sunlight  Next 
came  the  hewed-log  house,  plastered  within 
and  without  with  mud  and  mortar.     Then 
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latt-r  the  log  house  xvjim  done  away  wiib  all 
together,  and  ..le  m-at  Utile  brkk  or  wooden 
Btructure  itxjk  it«  |ilaie.  It  Is  said  that  the 
prlee  of  ««>hoollng  children  In  those  days  was 
fn>in  seventy  live  rents  t.»  line  dollar  iwr 
Huarter,  and  then  only  three  months  of 
sehiH.I  In  tlu'  year,  the  teachers  heliii,'  paid  In 
wh«-at  at  thirty  sev.-n  and  one  half  cents  a 
bushel,  or  lu  cf»rn  at  eight  or  ten  cents  i)er 
bushel.  d«-llver»H|,  which  was  usually  done 
on  u  sh'd,  as  there  were  very  fi-w  wapMis  at 
that    time.      The    l.ramhfs    of    study    t.iii-ht 


e.\cellen<y  lu  character  and  results.  The 
otlU-e  of  County  Superintendent  was  created 
by  a  law  eiuicte<l  in  1S7*J-7;h. 

In  the  itioneer  days  the  trustee  of  the 
s«-hool  district,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was 
the  sole  examiner  ami  judKt"  of  the  teacher 
anil  his  quallticallons.  No  doubt  In  miuiy 
cases  the  trustees  were  liicomiK'tent  <tf  judg- 
ing the  merits  of  such  <iualllicatlons.  and  In 
fact  some  of  the  teacherx  were  lightly  or 
hurriedly  examliuHl  amid  the  busy  pursuits 
of  the  examiner. 


..    1" 


were  reading,  writing  aiul  lig>ning.  Tlie 
man  or  woujan  who  was  able  to  master  these 
simple  studies  was  consldere«l  an  educator. 
Hy  an  act  of  Congress  one  .square  mile  In 
each  congressional  township  was  given  for 
educ.nfional  purposes,  and  this  In  turn  was 
leased  by  the  Common  I'leas  Court  whereby 
to  obtain  funils  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
schools.  I,afer.  trustees  were  appointed  to 
lake  charge  of  these  lands.  In  IStVJ  the  Gen- 
eral .Vssembly  provided  for  the  apjiointment 
of  superintendents  of  schools.  Other  legis- 
lative acts  followed,  until  to-day  the  Indiana 
.""^dioois  are  noted  for  their  high  degree  of 


The  number  of  school  buililings  in  Fay- 
ette cotinty  at  the  present  time  are  forty  live, 
as  follows:  .\  two-room  building  at  I'ay- 
ettevlllc.  two  rooms  at  Columbia,  two  at 
Everton.  t.-ur  :it  Alquina.  two  at  East  ("on- 
nersvllle.  iw..  .-it  Htinker  Hill,  three  at  Hcii- 
tonvllle.  ami  four  in  the  Falrvlew  towuship 
gr.'ided  schools.  l>ctwcn  Fairvlew  aixl  I'nl- 
mouth. 

The  school  buildings  throughout  the 
county  are  all  wood  and  in  fair  repair. 

The  district  schools,  with  few  exceptions. 
are  in  good  condition,  and  well  graded,  do- 
ing  the   eight   years'    work   outlined   in    the 
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State  course  of  study.  As  directed  by  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  D. 
M.  Geeting,  of  Indianapolis,  tlie  majority  of 
the  schools  have  only  five  or  six  grades  at 
one  time.  Most  of  the  teachei's  have  had 
more  or  less  normal  training. 

The  High  Schools  at  Fayetteville,  Colum- 
bia, Everton,  Bunker  Hill  and  East  Conners- 
ville  do  two  years  high  school  work,  for 
which  they  are  given  credit  in  the  High 
School  at  Connersville;  and  Fairview,  Ben- 
tonville  and  Alquina  do  three  years'  high 
school  work,  for  which  they  receive  credit 
in  the  Connersville  High  School.  The  uni- 
form course  of  study  was  introduced  by  Su- 
perintendent B.  F.  Thiebaud  in  1889.  The 
course  prepared  by  the  State  Board  was  in- 
troduced into  the  county  while  G.  W.  Rob- 
ertson was  superintendent.  The  teachers 
soon  saw  the  advantage  of  a  uniform  course 
of  study,  and  therefore  it  was  soon  adopted 
in  all  the  schools.  County  manuals  have 
been  prepared  and  published  as  follows:  B. 
F.  Thiebaud,   in  1890:  G.  W.  Robertson,   in 


1887  to  1889;  B.  F.  Thiebaud,  1889  to  1891; 
G.  W.  Robertson,  1891  to  1895;  W.  H.  Glide- 
well,  1895  to  1897,  and  Calvin  Ochiltree  serv- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ochiltree,  the  present  superintendent 
of  the  Fayette  county  schools,  is  always  to 
be  found  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  believes  in 
normal  training  as  a  satisfactory  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  competency  of  a  well-quali- 
fied teacher,  and  in  effectual  work  in  the 
school  room  for  a  successful  practical  edu- 
cation. His  present  efforts  are  along  the 
line  of  combining  the  weaker  schools,  and 
placing  over  them,  as  over  all  others,  the 
best  possible  teachers  obtainable. 

SCHOOLS   IN   CONNERSVILLE. 

Of  the  early  schools  of  Connersville  there 
is  no  record.  We  are  reliably  informed, 
however,  that  the  county  seminary  building 
was  the  first  house  especially  erected  for 
school  purposes;  in  other  words,  it  was  the 
first    regular    schoolhouse    in     the     village. 


First  Ward  School,  Connersville. 


1894-95;  W.  H.  Gliaewell,  in  1896,  and  Cal- 
vin Ochiltree,  in  1898.  The  county  exam- 
iners have  been  Harvey  Nutting,  James  :Mc- 
Intosh  and  J.  L.  Rippetoe.  The  County  Su- 
perintendents have  been  J.  S.  Gamble,  1875 
to  1887;  F.  G.  Horning,  1887;  J.  S.  Gamble, 


Prior  to  this  period  (1828-29)  schools  were 
taught  Avherever  and  whenever  it  was  most 
convenient  to  find  teachers  and  quarters  for 
the  scholars.  Among  these  can  be  men- 
tioned a  school  taught  by  Charles  Donovan 
in  a  hewed  log  cal)in,  that  stood  on  the  alley. 
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ou  the  ea«t  Bide  of  old  Main  street.  Subse- 
quently the  Name  tnau  taught  lu  a  log  build- 
ing ou  the  ea«t  ulde  of  what  1«  uow  called 
Central  a>enue.  JuHt  south  of  Third  street, 
tk'hool  in  rememlKTed  aj«  having  btt-u  held  In 
a  dwelling  on  t'eutrnl  av«-nue.  m-nr  the  old 
Archibald  lleed  tavern.  A  .Mr.  Gilbert  and 
a  man  by  the  name  of  (Jrny  taught  In  Con- 


house.     The  building    was    completed    and 
ready  fur  occupancy  In  1858. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  but  proper  to  refer 
to  the  services  of  the  late  Harvey  Nutting, 
who  for  a  long  period  of  years  was  at  the 
head  of  educational  matters  lu  the  county, 
and  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  was  the 
pioneer  of  higher  education  in  ConncrsriUe. 


Skniok  Class,  Connkksvh.i.k  Hic.h  Schooi 


ner.Mvlllr  prior  to  the  building  of  the  sem- 
inary. 'I'he  County  Seminary  was  estab- 
lished under  an  act  of  January  27.  1827.  The 
flnit  board  of  tnisteos  consisted  of  George 
Frybarger.  Dr.  Philip  Mason.  James  Grocn- 
dyke  and  Nfartln  M.  Ray. 

In  Srptemlwr.  1855.  the  County  Commis- 
sioners U>ase<l  the  lot  on  which  the  Seminary 
stoofl  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  to  the 
school  trustees,  and  at  once  steps  wore  taken 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  building  thereon. 
The  dimensions  for  the  building  were  80  feet 
front  by  «2»:,  feet  deep,  three  stories  In 
height,  with  four  rooms  measuring  Sox.SO  In 
each  story,  with  halls  12  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing throughout   the  entire   breadth    of    the 


From  1858  to  1800  John  Brady  was  super- 
intendent; from  18G0  to  18C>5,  we  find  no  rec- 
ord; from  1805  to  1807,  the  schools  were 
managed  by  Charles  Rhoel;  from  1SG7  to 
1871  by  J.  L.  Rippetoe;  from  1871  to  1878 
by  a  Mr.  Hughes.  In  1873  Prof.  Rippetoe 
was  given  ch.irpe  again,  and  served  till  June 
4.  1S80.  After  Prof.  Rippctoe's  term  of  serv- 
ice. Prof.  D.  Eckloy  Hunter  served  three 
years.  The  present  Incumbent.  W.  F.  L. 
Sanders,  took  charge  of  the  city  schools  in 
September,  1889. 

In  1873  there  were  eight  rooms.  In  1877, 
nine.  A  high  school  course  was  regularly 
adopted  in  1877.  The  first  class  graduated 
June  14.  1878.    In  1882  there  were  ten  rooms 
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besides  the  High  School.  In  1883  eleven 
rooms,  rooms  1  and  2  having  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions,  respectively,  attended  by 
dififerent  schools.  This  practice  was  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  when  No.  2  was  made 
an  all-day  school.  No.  1  remaining  as  before 
for  another  year.  In  1883  there  were  eleven 
rooms  besides  the  High  School;  in  1885. 
twelve. 

About  this  time  it  began  to  be  evident 
that  another  building  would  soon  be  neces- 
sary. Public  sentiment  soon  became  unani- 
mous in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  by  the 
close  of  1888  the  handsome  eight-room  two- 
story  building  on  Eighth  street  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy.  It  cost  $28,- 
500.  The  old  three-story  building  on  Jifth 
street  was  immediately  relieved  of  its  over- 
crowded condition,  as  many  as  possible  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  Eighth-street  school. 
School  opened  in  the  new  building  Decem- 
ber 31,  1888. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  the  old  building  on 


The  total  enrollment  in  1890  was:  Com- 
mon school,  709;  high  school,  38.  In  1891, 
common  school,  f07;  high  school,  46.  In  1892, 
common  school,  769;  high  school,  46.  In 
1893,  common  school,  801;  high  school,  66. 
In  1894,  common  school,  1,003;  high  school, 
99.  In  1895,  common  school,  1,003;  high 
school,  107.  In  1896,  common  school,  1,115; 
high  school,  117.  In  1897,  common  school, 
1,125;  high  school,  116.  In  1898,  common 
school,  1,181,  557  boys,  624  girls;  high 
school,  122,  44  boys,  78  girls. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
class  of  '96  two  nights  were  necessary  that 
all  the  graduates  might  speak.  A  new  fea- 
ture of  the  exercises  was  a  class-night  enter- 
tainment which  was  unique  in  its  malie-up 
and  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all.  The  grad- 
uates numbered  twenty-three,  of  which 
seven  were  young  men.  The  class  of  '95 
numbered  fifteen,  of  which  ten  were  young 
men. 

In    accordance    with    the    spirit    of    the 


Second  Ward  School,  Connersvii.l 


I  Fifth  street  was  pronounced  unsafe  and  was 
I  at  once  vacated,  and  the  "Rinli"  was  rented 
jfor  the  few  weeks  yet  remaining  till  the 
I  close.  In  February,  1893,  the  new  building 
I  on  Fifth  street  was  ready  for  occupancy.  In 
■  1894  the  Maplewood  building  came  under  the 
control  of  the  city. 


times,  in  May,  1896,  the  High  School  course 
of  study  was  enlarged  to  a  four  years' 
course,  the  classes  to  be  called  Freshmen, 
Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Among  those  who  have  served  on  the 
School  Board  are:  P.  B.  Wood,  Joshua 
Leach,  John  W.  Higgp,  John  W.  Ross,  M.  C. 


The  ludtauia,:. 


Bucklry.  Ju**i.b  I  l-mie,  <;  M  Siuks  aud 
Tboma*  iKiWUft. 

The  |>rr«.ul  Hchuol  IkmrU  cou»l«t»  t»f  E. 
V  lUwklu*.  prt^ldcut:  B  F  TUU-baud,  *^- 
mary,  and  l»r.  W  I>  lHUmau.  iri-ajtun?r. 
Uodrr  tb«-ir  maoasfitu-ut  ibi*  cUy  nchoolij  are 
bcluij  faUbfuUy  a«TV.-*l  aud  mipporttd  and 
wlnrljr  advaoct^. 

The  rullrr  lourtie  covom  tw«'lve  school 
jcam.  or  «rad«Mi.  tight  of  which  an?  calU'd 
tbr  c«>mmon  nch'Hjl  i;rad<it  and  four  the  high 
•rbool  sradm. 

lU^Idct  the  ngular  work  that  In  contln 
oualy  carried  on  In  the  text  ttookn  adopud  by 
the  8tale.  there  l«  a  largi'  nini»unt  of  mipple 
fiteniary  work  done.  fHUHilally  In  n-ndlng  and 


i;roup8  of  two  or  more,  are  made  at  any  time 
at  which  the  coudltious  iudicate  that  such 
a  move  would  be  wiso  and  just.  Such  po* 
inoilonH  o<^-cur  fretiucutly.  thereby  prevent- 
InB  the  holding  back  of  any  bright  pupil  who 
IM  a  Htudent  and  a  worker. 

A  r.-tfular  meeting  of  all  the  teachers 
occuns  once  a  month,  at  which  such  subjects 
are  dl«cuKHed  as  ixTtaiu  directly  to  the 
progrcKH  and  Improvement  of  the  schools. 
Each  principal  lioldB  meetings,  consisting  of 
the  teacherH  of  his  own  building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  and  discipline  of  his  own  build- 
ing. From  time  to  time  the  superintendent 
and  the  principals  meet  for  the  imrpose  of 


v_,  I- 
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tn  Unite*!  Stnten  history.  The  chief  supple- 
mentary reader*  uf  -A  are  "Mghta  to  Litera- 
ture. No  1."  "Around  the  World.  No.  1."  "A 
llldtory  Header."  The  New  Kra  Fourth 
Header  and  Cyr's  Fourth  Header.  Before  Uie 
pupils  have  reached  the  T'nlted  Stntos  hlr 
tnry  adopted  by  the  State  they  have  com 
pleted  two  different  primary  hlstorloj*. 

Below  the  sixth  grade  the  graden  are  di- 
vided Into  two  division,  n  higher  (At  and  a 
lower  (Bt.  The  regular  systematic  promo- 
tions are  made  at  the  close  of  each  school 
year.  Other  promotions,  consisting  of  par- 
tictjiarly   strong   pupils,  either  singly,   or   In 


nialntalnlng.  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  of 
management  and  discipline  at  the  dlflferent 
Imlldlngs.  A  series  of  grade  meetings  are 
held  monthly  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  com- 
ing month,  the  progress  of  the  different 
classes,  the  nature  and  the  selection  of  sup- 
plementarj-  work,  and  various  plans  of  doing 
the  different  lines  of  school  work.  Parents, 
or  mothers"  meetings,  are  also  a  feature  of 
the  system,  from  which  much  good  will  come 
In  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing l>et\veen  the  teacher  and  the 
parent,  and  In  bringing  the  institulons  of  the 
home  and  the  school  into  a  more  intimate  re- 
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lation  with  each  other.  The  development  of 
a  noble  character  in  the  child  is  tlie  natural 
object  of  each. 

The  foiii-  years'  High  School  course  of 
study  consists  of  fifteen  months  of  algebra, 
fifteen  months  of  geometry,  six  months  of 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  six  months  of 
ancient  history,  three  months  of  French  his- 
tory, six  months  of  English  history,  nine 
months  of  American  history  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, three  months  of  botany,  six  months 
of  physical  geogoraphy,  nine  months  of 
physics,  four  and  one-half  months  of  chem- 
istry, and  four  and  one-half  months  of  ad- 
vanced physiology;  thirty  months  of  English, 
and  twenty-seven  months  of  Latin.  This 
course  was  officially  adopted  by  the  School 
Board,  August  9,  1898. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
males  and  females  graduated  each  year  from 
the  first  commencement: 


No.  in 
Year.  Class. 

1878  9 

1879  4 

1880  3 

1881  11 

1882  7 

1883  14 

1884  9 

1885  10 

1886  9 

1887  15 

1888  11 

1889  12 

1890  7 

1891  11 

1892  11 

1893  11 

1894  14 

1895  15 

1896  23 

1897  16 

1898  11 

1899  15 

Total  (25  years).  .248 


Fe- 


Males. 

males. 

2 

7 

0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

9 

1 

6 

5 

9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

1 

8 

6 

9 

2 

9 

1 

11 

4 

3 

2 

9 

3 

8 

2 

9 

6 

8 

10 

5 

7 

16 

5 

11 

8 

3 

3 

12 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  as  the 
years  go  by  there  is  an  increasing  percentage 
of  male  graduates.  During  the  first  fifteen 
years  the  High  School  graduated  20  males 
and  94  females;  during  the  last  ten  years,  50 
males  and  84  females. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  was  a  liter- 
ary society  connected  with  the  High  School. 
As  the  High  School  increased  in  numbers,  it 
was  thought  best  to  place  the  literary  work 


uuder  the  direct  charge  of  the  teachers,  so 
the  society  was  discontinued.  At  present, 
much  literary  work,  consisting  of  orations, 
debates,  essays  and  declamations,  is  done  by 
the  students.  On  public  days  the  patrons 
are  specially  invited,  and  on  every  such  occa- 
sion the  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  are  indicative  of  the  high  regard 
with  which  such  work  is  held  by  the  public 
generally.  And  it  is  right  that  this  should 
be  so;  for  a  ready  use  of  good  English  is  the 
most  desirable  accomplishment  known. 

Music  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  by 
a  special  teacher  since  1892.  The  present  in- 
cumbent, Prof.  L.  Foster  Hitte,  is  very  sys- 
tematic in  his  methods,  and  the  pupils  are  all 
having  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  this 
branch,  so  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon 
social  life. 


W.  F.  L.  Sanders  was  born  in  Maxville. 
Spencer  county,  Indiana,  September  12, 
1849.  His  boyhood  days  wei-e  spent  in  the 
counties  of  Spencer  and  Perry,  chiefly  in  the 
latter,  where  he  did  his  first  teaching.  For 
six  years  of  his  life  he  worked  on  a  farm  as 
a  hired  hand.  To  the  habits  and  physical 
strength  gained  in  this  period  he  owes  much 


Prof.  \V.  F.   L.   Sanders. 
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of  bU  plraAUfr  aud  ttu*-cr«4.  He  had  au  am- 
bltlob  to  be  a  {radualr  of  Ibc  State  L'ul- 
vef»ttjr.  and  by  dlot  of  ccouoojy  and  by  caru- 
IDS  wafir*  while  atlrudlOfi  the  uutvcmity,  be 
wa»  sfaduatr.1  la  the  ctaM  of  ISTS  At  about 
lb«  Mmo  liiur  h«r  K^-urr-d  a  t«iob«-r'*  Stale 
llcvtuMT  of  Ibe  tlr«l  cradr 

Siti.r  ibc-u  b«  ba*  laucbt  thnt*  y«nn»  au 
prtti-!i«l  of  the  •«rhooU  of  owennvlIU-,  ihrw 
ycaf»  lu  ih--  I'r.i.aratory  l>«-i»artiu«Mit  of  the 
lb!;aiia  t  u  -..:■(.•>,  four  y«-arii  an  a  wanl 
|>fiu- ij-al  iti  tj..-  Nfw  An»aiiy  •«-hm»l»t.  hIx 
yrar«  a«  *i:i-«r'.ti?«H'lrnt  of  the  iK-ho«>U  of 
«•«■•'  '-•  '  'y,  aud  ten  y«-ar«  aa  huimtUi- 
t.-  «:onii«'r«vUU'  nrhiNdi*.     Ilavhij: 

ta    .  %x%  prrTloiiH  to  cntdtintlnK.  h<* 

ha«  »<c«-n  ill  •ontuujouii  m-rvlre  for  thirty 
year"!  and  t«  g>>«>«l  for  a  aoore  or  more  yet. 
Ilr  \%  «lir  auth'ir  of  "Aiinlyiilfi  by  IMnRrnnm." 
•■  r>t«  .  •  o»  I'Hlieil  StaieH  Hl»tory."  and 
•  1  S^fnteU^f."     The  loiter  1m  Well 

k:  V  Irarhem.  e«ii>e<lnlly  lu  Indi- 

ana tir  Miident  rnnkA  hl(;h  an  nn  InHtitute 
worker,  and  t<«  a  vigorouH  and  propn-Hslve 
'»!'nkrr  ahmj:  •••lurntlonal  linen. 


neruvUle,  he  taught  lu  the  county  schools  five 
year*.  He  then  entered  the  Indiana  State 
.S'oriual  School  aud  graduated  from  there  In 
18ft*J.  At  thlH  time  he  accepted  the  prlncJpaJ- 
iihlp  of  the  Kwlng  (Indiana)  public  schools. 
Two  yearH  later  he  gave  up  the  ix)sltlon  there 
to  accept  the  Huperluiendency  of  the  public 
HchoolH  of  Taoll.  Indiana.  After  one  year's 
M-rvliv  there  he  entered  the  Indiana  Unl- 
venilty  anil  studied  two  years,  g-raduallug 
In  lSi»l.  Since  18l»'J  he  has  l>een  connected 
with  the  t'onnersvllle  schools,  chiefly  as  as- 
Hoclnte  principal  of  the  High  School.  ; 


I'reilerlc  I.  Marrows,  awsislaut  in  the  High 
School,  was  lM»rn  In  I'ortage  county,  Ohio,  of 
.\ew  Kngland  ancestry.  He  wius  graduated 
from  the  Connersvllle  schools  in  1S90.  After 
attending  Del'auw  University  for  a  time  he 
N'gan  tenchlng  In  Connersvllle  township, 
afterwards  teaching  lu  the  grades  of  the  city 
schools.  Returning  to  college,  he  was  grad- 
uate<l  In  18SK1.  He  has  since  taught  mathe- 
matical and  historical  subjects  in  the  Con- 
nersvllle High  School. 


Walirr  It  Houghton  In  an  Indiana  man. 
Id  cTory  •••»«»•  of  the  term.  He  was  grad- 
ua((*<l  at  tnilinna  rnlvernlty  In  IS7I.  He  wa.s 
prtO'-ipal  i>f  tlw  Tn-paratory  Department  for 
Mveml  yram.  and  for  n  time  o<xupled  the 
ChAir  of  Hlntory  In  the  unlremlty.  He  Is 
Ibe  author  of  a  "Hlntorlrnl  Chart  of  the 
l*Dltr«I  Statrn."  a  "Chart  of  political  I'artles 
of  the  Cnllril  Mtateii."  and  nevernl  other  Im- 
portant workji.  \\\%  latent  l>ook  \%  a  work 
on  njionlng  exerrl»oii.  entitled  "True  Life,  or 
|,«<4i<..i)«  on   thn   Vlrtuen,"   n   fidl     notice    of 

y,v:   •    ,.  . ,  ol^f'wht'n'  In  thiK  magazine. 

hton    \%   at    present    principal 
of  ^vHlo  High  School,  n  position 

whl«-h  he  hail  f^llrtl  with  much  cre<lit  and 
•nrc«<«.«  for  the  pant  four  years.  An  on  Insti- 
tute worker  and  aji  a  lectun'r  he  Is  widely 
and  favornblT  known. 


John  Foster  Cllfrord.  AMoclate  principal 
of  the  High  S.-h«w.|.  was  Ivnrn  and  reared 
near  Conn«'r«TiIIo.  Fayette  county.  He  re- 
ceived the  rdticnfion  the  fichoola  of  the  nelgh- 
(>orh»it  werr  prepared  to  give.  After  attend- 
ing two  terms  of  the  County  Normal  in  Con- 


Crnnt  Williams,  principal  of  the  Eighth- 
street  school,  was  born  in  Fayette  county  in 
ISiK).  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  one  year  In  a  normal  school;  also 
two  years  In  the  class  of  "95  in  Turdue  Uni- 
versity. He  l>egan  teaching  lu  Fayette 
county  and  spent  five  years  in  country 
schools,  and  entered  on  work  in  the  city 
schools  In  Connersvllle  In  1S9S. 

J.  M.  Carter,  principal  Maplewood  schools, 
was  born  near  rhiladclphla,  Pennsylvania, 
In  IS'i",  of  Quaker  parciitapc.  Ills  parents 
liorame  conni^Med  with  the  Friends' Hoarding: 
School  (now  (iullford  College),  North  Caro- 
lina. He  flnlshed  a  course  at  that  Institution 
when  but  sixteen  y(\'irs  of  ago.  The  ncxi 
year  he  taught  school  In  .Maryland,  aud  th«; 
following  year  attended  the  Friends*  Board- 
ing School  In  West  Town,  Pennsylvania.  Ht 
taught  In  Ohio  three  years,  and  attended 
school  at  Farlh.am  College  one  year.  H<' 
laupbt  his  first  school  in  Indiana  in  1870-80. 
With  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  In  the 
study  of  law.  he  has  taught  in  the  public 
>ichoo|<i  of  Indiana  ever  since. 
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MEN  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME  AND  THE 
PRESENT. 
In  the  early  days  in  Indiana  towns  were 
few,  and  those  few  gathered  into  their  folds 
many  men  who  afterward  became  famous  in 
the  State  and  nation.  They  were  young  men 
who  sought  homes  and  wealth  in  the  wilds 
of  the  West.  They  were  full  of  energy,  and 
having  educated  themselves  in  the  older 
States,  came  here  seeking  business.  In  1820 
among  those  who  sought  a  settlement  in 
Connersville  was  Oliver  H.  Smith,  afterward 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  When  he  arrived  at  Connersville  he 
was  without  money  and  without  even  ac- 
quaintances, but  he  told  the  landlord  of  the 
only  hotel  in  the  place  that  he  had  come 


of  law.  He  first  attempted  to  practice  at 
Versailles,  in  Kipley  county,  where  he  tried 
his  first  case,  getting  a  judgment  for  hi8 
client  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  and  a  fee 
of  $2.50  for  himself. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Connersville, 
like  all  the  young  lawyers  of  those  days,  he 
entered  into  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  In 
1S24  he  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  circuit,  which  extended  from  Vevay 
to  Fort  Wayne,  and  during  his  term  of  oflBce 
prosecuted  some  of  the  most  notable  crim- 
inal cases  of  that  day.  In  1826  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  passing  the  law  appropriating  money  to 


w~~ 


North  Central  Avknue. 


there  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  law,  and 
wanted  a  place  to  board  where  the  landlord 
would  wait  on  him  for  his  pay  until  he  had 
earned  it.  The  landlord  looked  him  over  a 
moment,  and  said  the  chance  for  pay  was 
very  slim,  but  he  would  take  it.  Mr.  Smith 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  October  23,  1794. 
He  was  descended  from  English  emigrants, 
who  had  come  to  this  counti-y  in  company 
with  William  Penn.  He  obtained  a  limited 
education  in  the  schools  near  his  home,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1817  started  for  the  West, 
landing  at  Rising  Sun,  in  Ohio  county.  He 
remained  there  a  short  time  and  then  went 
to  Lawrenceburg,  where  he  began  the  study 


build  what  has  been  know  as  the  Cumber- 
land or  National  road.  In  1836  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate  after  a  spirit- 
ed contest,  and  served  in  that  body  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  for  six  years.  He  was  de- 
feated \ov  re-election  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Hanne- 
gan.  He  removed  to  Indianapolis  while  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  after  re- 
tiring from  that  body  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred March  21,  1859.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  was  remarkably  successful  as  a  lawyer. 
As  a  stump  speaker  he  was  not  the  equal  of 
some  of  the  men  of  his  time,  but  still  wield- 
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»4  a  etvat  Influcocr  over  Ihe  audience  who 

;         I  .  .         ..     .^      ...,-..  i^jwyiT  auil 

..^1  a  vol 

;^.,..      :  :     ,.iJ  a  witK- 

Mlr 

i,   .f  .  r..f  i.'onnrnivlIU*'*  early  iiu-uuf  dl* 
1  Juuathau  .Mc«'arty.     He  waM  a 
\     ^  >y    birth,    but    reiuuve«l    with    hln 

pArriiia  lo  ludlaua  when  he  waji  but  n  lad. 
Ill*  ratUrr  •rtlted  uu  a  farm  near  Itruuk- 
tlUr.  and  In  oOe  of  the  log  Hchool  liuUHe  of 
that  (>«'rtuil  Juuathau  obtnlne«l  what  little 
•t-boi.ltnc  he  ever  had.  Il<'  wan  a  uumuIkt  of 
ibp  LinCi'Utun-,  anil  wa.<»  thi*  author  of  the 
'  „•  Fayette  rtjUUty.     lie  reuiovetl  to 

and  wan  e|e.-tii!  to  J'oUKreHS  In 
i'v.i  .^i.  i  «  rve«l  m  that  UmIv  until  1JCI7.  He 
bad  but  a  liuilte<l  ethu-ntlou,  but  \\\\»  i>r 
greot  natural  in>Mer»».  He  wan  one  of  the 
n»..<it  tnl.ntiil  men  of  eaHteni  Indiana,  and 
wa*  -••.(i»iileriHl  a  cn-nt  mump  ••penker  In  his 
•  lay 

Terhni'*   the    moj»t   dlMtlnRulsheii   of   ("ou- 

tiermille'n  iitlten.K  was  t'aleb  It.  .Smith,  who 

•t9*  a  ntemln»r  of  the  eablnet  of   I'resldent 

!i.   and  dle<l    a    Judge  of    the    Uulte<l 

•  oiirt.     He  wan  l»orn  In  HoHton,  Mn.'«s., 

;>«'S.      lie  waa  only  six  years  old 

-••nt»  removeil  to  Clnrlnnml,  <)., 

•jx-nt   hiM   l»oyhoo<i   days.      He 

1   in   the  (uhord.H  of   Clnclunnti. 

■  - .  'nl   Iniverdtiy.     r>etermlnlnc  on 

%    M  his  vocation,   he  Htiidled  awhile 

innafi,  and  then  went  to  Connersvllle, 

wtjpfe  he  e.>n)plete<l  hln  ntudleH  In  the  offico 

f  Ollrer  iT  Smith,     lie  ro)«e  rapidly  at  Uie 

^r.    twine   a     mont     fluent    and     persuasive 

i**ftker      He   wan   the   Tom   (orwin   of   In- 

dliina.  aUil  alwar^i  had  a  fund  of  anecdotes 

to    Illuminate    bin    mxH>rhes,   whether    they 

were   l-r.re  n  Jury  or  a  ix.lltiral   audience. 

In  tv.j  h.   .Mifa»)ll»he<l  the  Indiana  Sentinel. 

A   w.>okl>    palter  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 

Whic   d.N  trine*       ,\<    .in    e«lit„r    Mr,   Smith 

wa*  brilli.inf.  pungent  and  witty.     The  next 

year  he  wa«  e|.«,-ie,l  to  the  I>ecif.|,iture,  and 

•♦TTe.!  in  th.1t  iKwly  f,.r  several  tenns.  Ix'ing 

Sp*'aker   of   the   Hou<»e   three  sessions.      lie 

was  one  of   the   foremost   advocates  of   the 

great    Internal    improvement    system    of    the 

State 

In  \s\?,  he  was  elrrterl  to  Congress  ,Tnd 
-  rve«l  three  terms,  becoming  easily  the  fore 
inof«t  man  in  the  Indiana  delegation,  and  one 


of  the  foreiuost  men  of  the  nation.     He  was 
IKfullarly   eloquent,    with   a   pleasluj;   voice 
and  eapllvailnj:  manner.     He  was  recognized 
as  a  iiowerful  debater  in  all  the  great  ques- 
tions then  l>efore  the  public,  and  but  few.  if 
any,  could  ei|ual  him  before  an  audience  of 
the  people.     In   1S51   he  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, an<I  IxH-auje  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
ii.   Chicago   railroad,  and   l»ecanie  deeply   in- 
volve<l   linnncially,   as   the  proje<'t  prove<l   a 
falhire.     In  isr»t',  he  removed  again,  this  time 
making  In<llanaix)li8  his  home,  where  he  en- 
tere<l  again  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion.    It  was  tln'  stirring  times  when  slavery 
was   making   its   greatest   efTorts   to   suread 
over  the  western  territories.     Mr.  Smith  l>e- 
«-ame  an  anient  Kepuitlican,  and  In  the  great 
|H)|itlcal  campaign  of  l,s<VJ  canvassed  almost 
every  part  of  Indiana  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,   in   whose  nomination   he  had   beeo 
largely  instrumental,  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
diana   delegation.     When    Mr,  Lincoln    was 
m:iking  up  his  cal)lnet  he  selected  Mr.  Smith 
as  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     This  posi- 
tion he  reslgneil  in  the  latter  part  of  1S(J2  to 
accept   the  position  of   United   States  Juilge 
for   the  <listrict   of   Indiana.      He   died   sud- 
denly on  the  17th  of  January.  1S04.     He  left 
his  home  that  morning  in  his  usual   health, 
and  went  to  the  cotirt  room.     He  entered  his 
private    room    in    the    government    buildinj;. 
and  was  seized  by  a  tit  of  coughing,  which 
niptured  a  blood  ves.sel.  producing  a  violent 
hemorrhage,     riiysldans  were  called,  but  ii 
was  sometime  liefore  the  flow  of  blood  could 
be  checked.     In  the  afternoon  another  fit  of 
coughing   renewed   the  hemorrhage,   and   he 
gradually  sunk  until  he  died.     From  the  tlm<- 
he  enteral  Congress  until  he  wa.s  placed  on 
the  bench  but  few  men  in  the  country  wleld- 
e<l    as     wide    a     political    i>ower  as   did    Mr. 
Smith. 

.\s  Mr.  Smith  was  the  ablest.  Samuel  W. 
I'arker  was  the  most  brilliant  man  of  Con- 
nersville.  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  of  all  Indiana.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
lirst  lawyers  of  his  time.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  but  was  e<lucatod  at  Cincinnati 
and  Oxford.  O.  ,\t  college  he  took  high 
honors  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  speaker. 
In  1S24  he  entered  Miami  University  as  one 
of  the  Ave  free  students,  selected  from  young 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  al)ility.  He  grad- 
uated witli  high  honors  .Tnd  a  brilliant  future 
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was  predicted  for  him.  Soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  began  writing  for  the  papers,  and 
won  more  fame  in  that  direction  than  he  did 
at  teaching.  In  1830  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  Fayette  Observer;  the  files  of  that  old 
paper  show  that  he  wielded  a  trenchant  pen, 
Sarcasm  was  his  stronghold,  and  a  political 
enemy  was  sure  of  being  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  the  most  merciless  fashion.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  politics,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Henry  Clay. 

While  teaching  and  writing  editorials  he 
had  one  thought  before  him— that  of  becom- 
ing a  lawyer.  During  his  odd  hours  ne 
studied  law,  and  was  finally  admittea  to  the 
bar.  He  almost  immediately  took  xiigh  rank 
as  a  jury  lawyer,  and  before  many  years 
stood  high  before  the  courts.  He  served  a 
term  or  two  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  in  1S49  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  re-elected  in  1851,  his  second  term  clos- 
ing March  4,  1855.  He  declined  a  re-election. 
In  Congress  he  was  one  of  the  sirongei'c 
opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  made  one  of  the  most  effective 
speeches  against  the  repeal  delivered  on  tlie 
floor  of  Congress  during  those  exciting- 
years.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  thrilliii.n 
character  which  laid  fast  hold  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  and  carried  them  along  witli 
him  like  a  resistless  torrent.  He  never  spoke 
at  a  political  gathering  that  he  did  not  leave 
his  political  friends  in  the  wildest  state  of 
enthusiasm,  and  his  enemies  seai-ed  and 
blasted  by  his  sarcasm.  Before  a  jury  he 
was  almost  irresistible.  He  could  arouse 
their  indignation  or  melt  them  to  tears  with 
equal  ease.  He  was  scholarly,  and  all 
through  his  life  was  a  student.  Originally 
gifted  with  a  mind  of  high  order  he  had 
added  to  it  by  a  store  of  learning.  He  uied 
on  the  first  of  February,  1859,  and  by  his 
death  Indiana  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Of  the  men  of  the  present  time  those  most 
noted  have  won  their  distinction  in  the 
walks  of  private  life,  in  business  careers. 
Well  may  Connersville  be  proud  of  her  citi- 
zens of  to-day.  They  have  built  up  and  en- 
riched Connersville,  and  some  of  them  have 
gone  abroad  into  other  places  and  won  dis- 
tinction. Judge  Jere.  Wilson,  for  several 
years  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress, 
and  since  his  retirement  from  that  position 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  a  former  citizen  of  Connersville. 


E.  F.  Claypool,  now  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  capitalists  of  Indianapolis,  made 
his  start  in  the  same  city.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  banker  in  the  branch  bank  of 
Connersville.  It  was  there  he  first  displayed 
his  financial  acumen,  and  it  is  said  that 
while  the  bank  was  under  his  direction,  and 
that  of  Benjamin  F.  Claypool,  it  more  than 
quadrupled  its  capital  stock.  Some  years 
ago  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  there 
has  added  to  his  fame  as  a  banker,  until  he 
is  now  said  to  be  the  richest  citizen  of  the 
great  State  of  Indiana. 

Thomas  J.  Clark  is  the  son  of  Job  and 
Malinda  Clark,  and  was  born  October  15, 
1839,  at  Rushville,  Ind.  In  the  year  1845  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  Connersville,  where 
he  has  been  a  resident  ever  since.    By  occu- 


Mavok  Thomas  J.    Clark. 

pation  he  is  a  tailor.  For  seven  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  from 
1891  to  May  1898,  when  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Connersville  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  September  1,  1898. 

Benjamin  F.  Thiebaud  was  born  in  Switz- 
erland county,  Indiana,  on  the  28th  day  of 
December.  1853.  He  began  teaching  school 
in  his  native  county  at  an  early  age  and  for 
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r.^ur  yrar*  *•»<  our  of  tU«'  mo*t  «ucix'«*ful 
trtirhe-f«  lu  Ihf  i.rur.-*»l«u  ih.rv  He  fUtt-red 
!br  Normal  X*h.j.jl  al  Valixinil*.*.  Ind..  and 
.  wmi4ri.-.l  a  ihofouKb  oiunu-  th.-r.-.  During 
bU  la»t  jrar  tbrrr  be  wa«  iU«ct««d  i»rluclpal 
of  tbf  llrotonvllli-  «-ho.>l*.  and  •  ut«ntl  upon 
h  .  1  :  .  !i»  thr  fall  of  issir  II.-  laught 
t!  .--  '  ^.->er«l  >«'«ni  II«»  wa«  alno  prlu- 
'  Kayriti'%111.-    and     MapU-wood 

\   for  ..u.-  yinr  hild  iho  i»oHUlon 
'  ;  .       "f  ih.-  fonmrnvlll.-  high  tw-hool. 

to  !'«•♦  Ur  ThNhnU'l  wan  tli-clwl  HUiwrln- 
trnd«-nt  of  tin-  IM-III1..U  of  rnyi-it**  county,  and 
held  ihl«  plrt't'  for  two  yt-arn.  wlion  on  ac- 
ii>iint  of  |M.liil«  al  .hangi-*,  he  wan  ilofi'alc<l 
f.jf  rr  r-Jr.-tlon.  .Mr.  ThlHiauil  wait  noinluat- 
.".l  and  rl«««-ti««l  trfaturt-r  of  rayntf  county 
In  1M>2  ll.<  wa«  r.- .-h-rt.Ml  In  IsiU.  In  poll- 
tl.-ii  Mr  Thl««».aud  !•»  an  ard.-nt  H.-publlcau. 
HonoAt  and  •-•Miri«-<>uit  In  IiIh  ollliial  work,  be 
hail  lakfn  a  high  pla<i'  In  the  eHtlmatlon  of 
tbr  |)«^>ple  an  a  buHlneM.^  man. 

rromlitcnt  among  the  profoH.slonal  and 
r»'pmi«'ntatlvr  men  of  ConnerMvllle  Is  Dr.  L. 
I».  iMllman.  lie  wa*  »H>rn  In  Treble  county, 
Ohio.  S^'pteinlHT  IH.  1S.V).  HIh  father  was  of 
«iem>an  dejMn>nt  and  hl«  mother  of  Scotch. 
Mr  wn*  nam<<<I  after  I>r.  Lurton  Dunham, 
an  emUM-nt  i>hy«»l<'lan  i>f  Canulen.  O.     When 


I'^     I.     !•     I>n  I  M  \N. 


ures  were  also  taken  at  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  of  Cincinnati.  O.  He  spent  .some 
time  In  the  New  York  polyclinic  and  post 
graduate  Bchools  of  New  York  city,  studying 
«I>eclal  ditieases.  He  lirst  practiced  medi- 
cine at  HrookvUle.  Ind..  for  a  periotl  of  four 
yearH,  when,  under  Tresldent  Hayes,  he  re- 
celveil  an  appointment  on  a  pension  board, 
and  In  IS-SU  removetl  to  Connersville.  He  has 
built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
haH  proven  himself  a  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy physician.  He  makes  a  s|H'Clalty  of 
treating  the  nose,  throat,  ears  and  lungs,  and 
has  good  Kucc-ess.  He  Is  a  memlx-r  of  the 
Fayette  county,  Union  district  and  Indiana 
.State  societies,  ex-health  oflicer  of  the 
county,  also  ex-secretary  and  at  present  Is 
president  of  the  Union  District  Metlical  As- 
sociation; also  memlKT  and  treasurer  of  the 
City  School  Hoard  of  Kducatlon.  March  13. 
1S70.  he  married  Miss  Flora  I.  Tidball.  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  David  L. 
Tidball.  of  Cincinnati.  O..  to  whom  were 
born  three  lovely  girls.  Is  also  a  member 
and  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Con- 
nersville. and  enjoys  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  everybody. 

There  Is  no  name  that  Is  more  familiar  to 
the  citizens  of  Connersville  than  that  of  J.  B. 
McFarlan.  Sr.  In  common  parlance,  he  is 
calle<l  the  "father  of  Connersville."  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  no  man  has  done  more 
for  that  city  in  the  way  of  substantial  land 
and  building  improvements.  He  w,a8  born 
in  England.  Novemlxr,  1823.  When  but  a 
small  boy  he  emigrated  to  this  country  witli 
his  parents,  and  8ettle<l  In  Cincinnati,  O. 
I^ater  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Ind.,  and 
from  thence  to  Connersville  some  forty-six 
or  eight  years  ago.  He  has  been  identified 
with  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  that  city,  and  for  four  years  was 
president  of  the  Fayette  Banking  Company. 
He  is  to-day.  at  his  advanced  age  in  life,  ai 
the  head  of  a  large  number  of  useful  and 
Imiwrtant  enterprises  in  his  home  city  of 
the  Whitewater  valley.  His  name  Is  syuony- 
ujous  with  Indiistry,  enterprise,  progression, 
frugality  and  generosity. 


el|rhtf>rn  yrnn*  of  ngo  ho  attended  school  at 
thp  Natlon.il  Nomi.il  University,  and  re- 
celTod  the  degrre  of  B.  S.  after  a  threo  years' 
coarse  of  study.     Two  full  courses  of  Icct- 


One  of  the  most  useful  and  aggressive 
pioneers  of  industrial  enterprise  in  south- 
eastern Indiana  is  Mr.  H.  Munk.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  Conners- 
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ville  ever  since  1868,  having  removed  to  that 
place  from  Cincinnati,  O.  He  has  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, and  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
careful  and  successful  business  man,  pro- 
gressive, energetic  and  generous.  Up  to  No- 
vember, 1898,  he  was  connected  with  and 
was  one  of  the  principals  of  the  large  fur- 
niture company  in  Connersville  known  as 
Munlv  &  Rol>erts  Furnitui-e  Company,  when 


H.   Mink. 

he  sold  out  his  intei-est  to  the  Rex  Buggy 
Company,  talking  stock  for  his  interest  in  the 
buildings.  He  is  now  living  a  retired  life 
amid  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  his  hand- 
some home  in  the  "Garden  City"  of  the 
Whitewater  valley. 

A  noted  name  in  the  history  of  Conners- 
ville is  that  of  the  Roots  family.  More  than 
fifty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  this 
name  first  appeared  on  history's  page  to 
assist  in  making  the  industries  of  Indiana 
and  Connersville  conspicuous. 

Representative  of  the  mercantile  interests 
of  Connersville,  as  well  as  of  the  political 
affairs  of  his  district,  is  Francis  T.  Roots. 

Francis  T.  Roots  was  born  at  Conners- 
ville, Ind.,  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1857.  He 
is  the  son  of  Philander  H.  Roots,  who  found- 
ed and  operated  the  woolen  mills,  which,  for 
a  long  time,  flourished  in  the  "Garden  City" 
of  the  Whitewater  valley.  Mr.  Roots's  an- 
cestors were  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  New 
England,  who.  upon  being  oppressed  by  their 


enemies  in  their  native  land,  fled  from  the 
Old  England    shores,    crossed    the  Atlantic 
waters,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  New 
World,  where  they  set  up  their  banner  on 
American  soil.     The    Roots    are    noted  for 
not  only  their  fine  business  qualifications  and 
enteiTJrising  spirit  but  also  for  their  inven- 
tive genius.    In  18G0  P.  H.  Roots,  the  father, 
invented   and  patented   what  is  known   all 
over  the  industrial  world  as  Roots'  "Rotary 
Blower,"  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  the 
ase.     Since  the  date  of  its  invention  there 
have    been    over    fifty    thousand    machines 
made  and  sold  in  this  and  other  countries. 
A    number    of    first    premiums    have  been 
awarded     at     international     expositions— at 
Paris  in  1867;  at  Vienna  in  1873;  at  the  Cen- 
tennial exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876; 
and  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.     It  is  of 
interest  to  know  the  incidents  that  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  Roots  "Blower,"  which  are 
as  follows:     The    big    water    wheel  at  the 
woolen  mills  Avas  fast  giving  out;  Mr.  Roots 
went  to  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  turbine  wheel  to  put  in  its  place,  but 
returned  to  Connersville  without  purchasing. 
He  was  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  could  make  a  better  wheel  himself  than 
any  he  had  seen,  and  accordingly  set  to  work 
on  the  project.     When  his  wheel  was  com- 
pleted he  surveyed  it  in  all  its  details,  and 
as  he  was  doing  so  a  passer-by  incidentally 
remarked:     "I  think  your  wheel  would  be 
better    to    blow    wind    with    than    to  turn 
water."    From  this  casual  remark  Mr.  Roots 
got  the  idea  which  led  to  the  invention  of  his 
patented  rotai-y  force  blower,  that  is  being 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  world. 
The  great  value  of    this    industry    is  fully 
attested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  but  three 
of    these    blower    factories    in  the    United 
States,  and  the  Roots  blower  factory  of  Con- 
nersville has  all  and  more  work  than  it  can 
do  in  the  turning  out    of    these    machines. 
Many  valuable  inventions  and  improvements 
have  been  added  to  these  patented  rotaiy 
force    blowers    from    time  to  time.     P.   H. 
Roots  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Connersville  Hydraulic  Company,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  same  from  1865  to  1879.     Also 
a  charter  member  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and  its  president  from  1872  to  1879.     One  of 
of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  he  was  trustee  and  elder  of  the  same 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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FrancU  T.  Iloow,  bU  »on.  has  boeu  oue  of 
the  iuo«l  acuvp  and  fntt-rprlslug  cillrens  of 
bla  day  and  eptwratioo.  Afit-r  jcoIiir  throuBb 
\h/f  •cb«»oU  of  bU  owu  rUy  bt*  .ntir.il  Cbkk- 
ertutf  lu«mute  at  I'ludnuall,  O..  wbi-re  be 
rinl^br.!  bl«  .nluratluu.  aii<l  wa*  luaue  Ibe 
bat>i>y  tvviplrtit  uf  two  Rulil  uwdalH  for  pro- 
tJrlrnry  lu  •*holar*bli>-  oti.-  of  for  umtbt- 
matl.-al  a.-«iuln-imiit.  ami  \\w  otbt-r  to.  ik.1- 
rntin<-  attalunii-ut. 

II.-  l»T:an  tb.'  r^atlliiK  of  law  iiii«l.r  Snow 
h.  KtimU-r.  of  tMii.Uumtl.  an.l  louipletiHl  blK 
IfCal  and  bu»ln«-ii«i  tralulni:  JuhI  prior  u>  ibe 
dratb  of  bU  fatb.-r  In  1STI».  \U  was  in 
ca«r«l  In  tb.-  wboh-«ab'  !M>.»t  an<l  mIioo  tnule 
whrn  b.'  wan  .-Ux-tiKl  vl.»- pn-HlcU-nl  of  ibe 
nr»t  National  Hank  of  tonnorsx  lib-  at  tbe 
acr  of  twenty  two.  In  tbe  year  IHNi  be  was 
unit.-.!  In  marriage  wltb  MIhs  SaJlle  M. 
Ilcllman.  tbe  .laugbter  of  Hon.  Wllllnni 
llcllman.  ex  ConKn'jwman.  of  Kvonsvllle, 
lofl.  To  tbln  union  waH  horn  one  son.  Clar- 
rnro  S  Mr.  Hoot«  and  blH  estimable  wife 
arr  meml)oni  of  the  Pri'.Hbytorlau  cburch.  of 
whirb  bo.  like  bin  fatber  l)ofore  bim.  Is  a 
tniKteo  and  elder.  From  the  l>o(jlnnlnp  of  his 
hnulm**.-*  .an^or  Mr.  Uoot.ss  life  has  iR-en  one 
of  unlnterrui.ti-tl  |>ro»iH'rlty  ami  happiness. 
lie  wan  nmde  pn-«ltlent  of  the  First  National 
llank  In  I'O'J.  seeretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
r.  II.  A  F.  M.  It.H>is  Company.  i>resldent  of 
the  fonnerHvllle  Ilydratille  Company,  antl 
ha*  an  Intennl  al»o  In  the  Connersvlllo 
fluscy  <*ompany,  the  Natural  C.as  Company, 
and  In  the  Mount.  Uont.*  &  Hurrows  Com- 
pany, and  other  manufactories. 

Mr.  Itootj*  i>os«M<!M»»««  the  Inventive  eliar- 
arterl«itle«  of  bin  father.  lie  also  Is  an  In- 
renior.  and  owna  valuable  letters  patents. 
rhiof  aninnK  wblrh  Is  bis  triple  sign  patent. 
Ilo  wa*  tbe  one  man  in  the  eountry  that 
bad  the  aacaeity  to  fon>*^e  the  Rn\it  i>oftsl- 
bll|t|o«  to  |>e  arbtevifl  by  surb  an  invention 
and  patent  Varloti«i  patents  have  Imimi  tak- 
en out.  and  the  jialen  fron«  their  prmhirts 
hare  brnucbf  anil  are  ntlll  brlnKlnjr  him  large 
ff«in«  Mr.  Iloota  baa  acrnmulated  to  hlm- 
•«»lf  quite  a  «nu(t  little  fortune  from  his  ae- 
flve.  wide  nwake  energies.  He  owns  and 
orruples  one  of  the  handsomest  n^sidenres  In 
nonnrr^vjlle,  nnd  rents  to  sixty  or  more 
tenants.  The  furniture  and  furnishings  of 
his  home  are  lK>fh  rostly  and  rare,  the  libra- 
r1e«  b<>lng  filled   with  quaint  literature  and 


exiKMislve  statuary,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
valuable  pictures  and  paintings.  In  1S9G  he 
was  electeil  as  joint  IJepreseutative  of  the 
i-ountk*  of  Fayette  and  Ueury,  receiving  the 
largest  majority  vote  of  any  candidate  on  the 
ticket.  He  was  re-elected  in  1898  by  a  sim- 
ilar majority  vote,  and  the  name  of  Francis 
T.  Roots  Is  symbolical  of  industry,  enter- 
prise, character  and  strength  wherever  it  is 
sounded.  While  he  is  one  of  the  youngest  of 
citizens  ho  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  in  the 
State,  a  leader  in  politics,  a  herald  of  educa- 
tion and  religion,  and  a  bright  star  in  busi- 
ness and  social  circles. 

.Mr.  UooLs  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  the  Lincoln  League  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  was  also  electe<l  to  the 
•  ouvention  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
1W2.  He  served  twice  as  vice-president  of 
ilie  Indiana  State  Board  of  Commerce;  was 
••balnnan  of  the  convention  that  frajiied  uie 
call  for  the  first  monetary  convention  held  at 
Indlanai)olls  in  1S9G,  and  was  made  a  dele- 
gate to  each  of  the  conventions  since  that 
time.  Was  al.so  appointed  chairman  of  the 
State  Appropriations  Committee  for  the  Leg- 
islature of  1809.  which  had  to  do  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  tbe  author 
of  the  bill  which  providetl  for  the  legislation 
of  l,*^?,  and  has  had  the  honor  of  nominating 
two  United  S'ates  Senators— Fairbanks  and 
Iteverldge— an  honor  seldom  accorded  a 
Slate  legislator.  Mr.  Roots  is  a  prospective 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  In- 
diana. 

.John  M.  Higgs,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  F:xamlner,  was  bom  near  Halstead's 
Mills,  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  April  .5, 
l*^!!.  and  completed  his  education  In  Brook- 
vllle.  where  he  resided  until  1859.  During 
the  last  five  years  of  his  residence  there  he 
learnetl  the  printing  business,  then  moved  to 
Connersvlllo  and  purchased  the  old  Tele- 
graph, continuing  its  publication  for  two  and 
one-half  jears.  at  which  time  he  sold  out 
and  enlisted  September  18.  1861,  in  Com- 
pany L,  Second  Indi.Tna  Cavalry,  serving 
three  years  In  the  army  of  the  Cumlx^rland, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  rerryville, 
Shlloh,  Cblckamauga  and  Gallatin,  Tenn. 
In  the  last-named  engagement  his  company 
was  captured  by  John  Morgan,  but  not  be- 
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ing  satisfied  with  tlieir  new  commander,  cut 
their  way  out,  losing  nine  men  killed  and 
wounded.  After  returning  home  Mr.  Higgs 
resided  tAvo  years  in  Indianapolis;  then  re- 
turned to  Connersville,  and  on  the  24th  day 
of  December,  1867,  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Connersville  Examiner,  a  six  column 
folio.  The  size  of  the  page  has  been  twice 
increased  until  it  is  now  a  nine  column  folio. 
He  was  married  October  31,  1861,  to  Miss 
Kate  I.  Doris.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the 
city  council;  in  1876  he  was  a  candidate  for 
county  treasurer  and  received  more  votes 
than  any  Democrat  ever  did  up  to  that  time, 
lacking  only  99  votes  of  election.  He  was 
postmaster  during  the  two  administrations 
of  President  Cleveland,  and  a  member  of 
Connersville  Post,  No.  126,  G.  A.  R.  The 
Daily  Examiner  was  started  in  1887,  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since. 

Connersville  has  an  artist  that  drives 
promise  of  making  a  reputation  for  himself 
and  for  the  State.  Ernest  Franklin  Billau  is 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  has  pro- 
duced some  most  creditable  work.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Academy,  in  water 
colors  and  oil.  Landscape  and  still  life  pic- 
tures are  his  choice  and  his  talents  run  in 
that  direction.  He  has  done  some  very 
clever  scenic  work  for  opera  companies. 
Perhaps  his  best  work  is  a  study  of  still  life 
showing  a  violin,  book  and  music. 

David  McKee  was  born  in  Rush  county, 
Indiana,  December  14,  1845.  He  was 
raised  on  a  farm,  educated  at  the  com- 
mon district  school  for  about  five  years. 
graduated  in  the  law  department  of  the 
State  University  at  Bloomington  in  1872. 
admitted  to  the  bar  while  a  student  and  to 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 
year.  Was  married  on  the  19th  day  of  June, 
1873,  to  Miss  Elenor  McKee,  of  Wooford 
county,  Kentucky.  Located  at  Brookville 
August  13,  1873,  where  he  practiced  law  till 
December,  1886,  when  he  removed  to  Con- 
nersville. Is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
McKee,  Little  «&  Frost,  of  that  place.  Is  also 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  McKee  & 
Barrett,  of  Rushville.  He  is  among  the  old- 
est members  of  the  bar  and  active  practi- 
tioners of  Fayette  county.  Was  elected  an 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1875, 
and  has  practically  held  the  ottiee  ever  since. 


Is  the  father  of  four  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  the  wife  of  E.  C.  Green,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  that  place.  Mr.  McKee  is 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State 
and  has  been  identified  with  many  celebrat- 
ed cases  in  court,  among  which  was  the 
Goodwin  case,  where  Col.  Robert  M.  Good- 
win shot  and  killed  his  brother,  John  R. 
Goodwin,  the  banker  of  Brookville,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee was  the  attorney  for  the  State  and  pros- 
ecuted the  case  with  triumph.  He  is  a 
straight  forward,  honest,  upright  gentleman, 
esteemed  and  respected  by  everybody. 

Dr.  George  E.  Jones  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  New  York  city.  In  1853  his  father's 
family  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1855 
he  entered  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
and   graduated    tlierefrom    four   years  later. 


Dk.    George  E.   Jones. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  acting  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  the  late  Rear  Admiral 
(the  flag  officer)  Andrew  H.  Foote,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  gunboat  flotilla  plying  on 
western  waters,  and  by  him  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  on  board  the  gunboat  Mound 
City,  Captain  A.  H.  Kiltz  commanding.  He 
was  in  all  the  engagements  up  to  the  sur- 
render of  Memphis.  In  an  encounter  with 
the  enemy  near  Fort  St  Charles,  June  17, 
1802,  while  the  Mound  City  was  convoying 
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trntittpori»  up  ih*  While  rlv.T.  ibe  bU-aui 
drum  of  tfap  »t-#»cl  wa*  picroi-d  hy  a  shot 
from  iiye  hoatllt-  fofixr*.  kttlbs  Iw*l'  Ibe  hut 
nalrr  aod  •t.aui  and  fccnltUiiK  one  hundtv<l 
•ltd  (hirty  out  of  oiir  buuilr**!  anJ  Bt-vt-uty- 
ll*r  :iifu.  froui  tlw*  rfft-*-!*  uf  which  I>r  Jouea 
bA«  wtrr  fully  r»M-oviTrtl  In  lJ»t>i,  on  no- 
•-«ui»t  of  111  braith.  be  n-«UcMi-»l  bin  |>o*lilon 
IQ  th<-  aa«y.  tviuntiol  (•>  <'ln<-lnnnti.  and  en- 
irft^l  mx.n  \.\xn  Benrral  j«rn<-ti.>'  i>f  hiH  pro- 
fenttMti  ilr  wa«  arternarilH  aiiiiolnted  pro- 
rr«w>r  of  auatutuj  lu  the  I»enlal  <,*ulleKe  of 
Ubto  la  IVC  waM  ap|M>int«>«l  on  the  Ktafl 
of  St.  Mary'ii  ilonpltal.  aixi  iMt-nme  cloudy 
l<l<<n(innl  with  (he  t;rM\%th  nn<l  <lfVe|opiuent 
of  tbf  Bjrnirologi.Til  depart nuMit.  and  laUT 
wa*  api>r»lDte«l  Murgeon  on  the  Htnff  of 
rbr1«t  •  iloapltal.  lie  U  a  menilRT  of  the 
nortniuitl  Ai-ailiMuy  of  .>Ie«ll.lne.  of  the  Cln- 
rlnnatl  «»»Mrtetrlral  S^M-lety.  of  the  American 
MrdlriU  AMMM'iatlon.  of  tlie  (thio  anil  Indiana 
in<H]|i>al  nocletien.  and  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Ix>yal  I>i>slon  <»f  the  I'nlteil  StaloH. 
IlUi  wife  i>referrlnK  Omneniville  an  a  city  lu 
wbli-b  to  live  be  remov«iI  thenno  Bevcral 
jrrani  aso.  where  he  in  enj;af;e<l  in  a  genonil 
and  •tirrtHwfijI  prai-tlce  of  uHHllclne. 


Among  the  aKgrcmlvc  profefwlonal  men 
of  I'onnemrille  to-day  la  Dr.  S.  N.  Hamilton. 
lie  wan  Itom  In  Fayette  county,  November 
23.  1M:>.  Illa  father  U'longe*!  to  line  which 
wa«  <imiit>tcuouti  Id  S<'otrh  hlHtory.  His 
mother  naji  a  rT>ui»in  to  Hon.  Whltelaw  Rold. 
liefonn  l»e  wa.*  eighteen  yeani  of  nse  he  en- 
liAtnl  n«  a  private  ju>Idler  In  f^ompany  L.  of 
lb©  Third  Indiana  t'avalry.  and  JKTvcd  to 
the  r|o*e  of  th»'  War.  lie  « n.H  pn-<<«-nt  at  the 
tlmi>  John  Morgan,  tin-  confederate  raider. 
•iirr» o'l.Tfd  to  the  Federal  forces.  He  waa 
with  tht<  regiment  on  the  i>anjpaiKn  through 
•  Jrorgia.  and  on  that  memorahle  man^h  also 
around  Atlanta  maile  »»y  the  Third  t'av.alry 
under  (;eneml  Kilpntrick.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  «(M-i>ni|  day  of  the  raid  near  It«'ar  cp'ek 
•tafir.n  Ju<it  Ih-Iow  Jone9lK>rough.  he  and  a 
young  11  .in  l»y  the  name  of  .leffrieH.  of  the 
*ame  r.Mupany.  capfureil  a  train  loadiv]  with 
<'nnnnl*«ary  oupplien  Indonging  to  the  coD- 
fedemf*^  army,  and  tumefl  the  same  over  to 
Colonel  Kline,  who  was  ci>mm.inding  the 
brigade.     He  was  with  General  Sherman  on 


hlB  march  to  the  sea.  After  the  war  be 
Ktudled  medicine  and  in  1872-73  attended 
lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College  of 
Indianapolis,  Kraduatinj;  lu  the  year  1S75. 
For  a  time  he  practkvd  ou  the  Texas  fron- 
tier lu  the  mouutaln  country  of  the  Colorado 
river.  Later  he  was  associated  with  Dr. 
U.  U.  Ilalre,  a  skillful  physician  and  noted 
surgeon,  at  Schedd  City.  Mo.  In  1SS2  he 
moved  to  CounersvlUe.  lie  Is  a  member  of 
the  county,  district  and  State  medical  socie- 
ties, of  the  Anjerlcau  Medical  Association, 
and  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons.  He  is  L'nitetl  States  Examiner  for 
Pensions,  and  County  Health  OlUcer;  Is  a 
memlwr  of  the  Union  Veteran  Ix*giou.  and  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  be- 
longs also  to  the  Columbia  Club  of  Indlan- 
ai)oIl8.  .Mrs.  Hamilton's  mother  was  a 
cousin  of  .lames  K.  I'olk.  She  hersc*lf  is 
prominent  in  the  .social  and  literarj-  circles, 
and  is  president  of  the  A.  D.  O.  U.  Ladies' 
Literary  Club. 


Among  tlie  early  settlers  were  the  Clay- 
pool  brothers— Newton  and  Solomon.  They 
were  Virginians  by  birth,  who,  with  their 
father,  Abraham,  emignited  to  Ohio,  and 
from  thence  to  ConuersviUe  In  the  year  1816. 
Newton  embarked  in  the  tavern  business, 
ajid  for  a  long  time  kept  the  only  hotel  in 
the  place,  and  Solomon  engaged  In  farming. 
Later,  Newton  Clay  pool  became  a  prt)sperous 
and  wealthy  banker,  and  was  intimately 
idontilied  with  the  city's  growth  and  ad- 
vancement. Hon.  B.  I--.  Claypool  was  one 
of  Indiana's  most  eminent  lawyers  and 
statesmen.  He  was  also  a  successful  bank- 
er, a  great  railroad  projector,  and  a  useful 
citizen.  He  also  held  many  prominont 
IKjsitions  and  responsible  offices.  He  studied 
law  tinder  the  eminent  Oliver  H.  Smith;  had 
a  lil>eral  etlucatiou.  was  a  strong,  i)ersuasive 
speaker  and  became  quite  wealthy.  He  was 
l>orn  in  December.  1825,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1847.  ranked  among  the  foremost  at- 
torneys of  the  State  as  a  civil  and  criminal 
lawyer.  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  Thiladel- 
phla  convention  which  nominated  John  C. 
Fremont  for  President,  a  presidential  elector 
In  the  Fifth  congres.sional  district,  an  elector 
for  the  State  at  large,  and  Senator  from  the 
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counties  of  Fayette  and  Union.  Was  after- 
wards president  of  the  Connersville  branch 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  later  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Connersville 
from  its  organization  in  1865  to  1873,  when 
he  disposed  of  his  interests  therein. 

Ed.  F.  Claypool,  a  brother,  and  now  of 
Indianapolis,  a  millionaire,  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  State,  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  belt  line  railroad  in  the  capital 
city  of  Indiana.  He  owns  some  of  tne  lai-g- 
est  and  handsomest  blocks  in  tue  cily.  among 
others  the  Bates  House.  He  also  has  valu- 
able estates  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  spends  his  winters  as  a  rule  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Austin  B.   Claypool,  another  brother,   re- 


AUSTIN    B.    ClAVI'OOI.. 

sides  on  the  old  homestead  at  Maplewood, 
just  one  mile  north  of  Connersville.  He  was 
born  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1823,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Hanna  A.  Petty,  on  the 
20th  day  of  May,  1846.  In  May,  1896,  they 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
He  and  his  brother,  E.  F.,  ai-e  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  their  father's  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Mount,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  an  only  son  of  Gov. 
James  A.   Mount.     He  was  born  in   Mont- 


P^iKST  Preshvtkkian  Chtkch. 

gomery  county  on  his  father's  farm,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1871.  There  he  spent  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  his  life.  His  education  was  begun 
in  the  district  school,  from  which  he  entered 
the  preparatory  department  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduating  from 


Kkv.  H.  N.  Mount. 
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\h>r  .ullrslatc  Upl»artiucul  of  that  lu»lliuUou 
wlih  lUr  cla**  of  >l.  rrcrlvlug  lb.-  J.'grtf  of 
A  II  In  the  f»U  of  >*  b«-  eolirtil  llio  Thw 
locl.-al  Srtuluary  at  rriu-x-tou.  N  J  ,  and 
wa*  Kra.Juat.-«l  thtti<i-  h  Itb  the  cla*«  of  'jT. 
Whll*-  lu  Iho  S.-mliJar3r,  In  addltloU  to  the 
pr«-».  fiU-.l  worW,  be  fuuuil  lliuf  to  puntue  a 
li.j«f  c^^dualr  oiur»r  lu  I'blladi'Ipbla.  n-cvlv- 
lue  bit  M«»l«T'«  di-erw  from  rrlmH«tou  Unl- 
rrr»nj  lo  "Wl  I'l-'n  urmluatUiK  from  the 
Jtrmliuirjr.  Ur»  Mount  n'turn«i|  to  tJxford. 
IlcbtMt)  i-«iuniy.  Indiana.  w-iii*n-  bi*  bad  wiMMit 
■omr>    uiunth*    |in'»lou<   «n  i;rndnntloii,   and 


bavlut;  known  which  he  is  fearless  m  the 
denunciation  of  wrong  and  the  pieseutatiou 
of  the  right.  As  a  Bi>eaker  he  Is  clear  and 
forwful.  He  thoroughly  enjoys  his  work. 
and  »t»  Inspires  others  to  share  his  labors 
wltb  blm. 


A  cnv  <»r  noMi:s. 


of 


Connentville  may  L»e  called  a  city 
bome«.  There  Is  no  dire  poverty  such  as  Is 
found  lu  larger  cities,  aud  the  people  are  all 
pn.sp.rMUs.  and  numt  of  tlieni  own  their  own 


Krsii>K.sti     <>i     H.    DwK.Hi     Jomnsk'N. 


•uppllod  tbp  cburrbon  of  Oxfonl  and  Ho»well 
for  on**  jronr.  nt  which  ttin««  b»'  wa,H  mlliil  to 
tb''  pr*»»«'nl  i>Aiitnrat*\  lie  wan  orilalm-^l  by 
th»'  Oniwfordxvllln  rrrsliytery.  June  1*7. 
l.HOT.  Whiln  at  borne,  working  ui>on  the 
f»nn.  bo  loarnofl  the  lessons  of  iintlrlnc  ancl 
(vrrtM^Torlng  Industry,  which  still  chornrterlzo 
his  lAlK>r»  In  the  go*pel  ministry.  Aa  a  pas- 
tor. IteT.  Mottnt  is  sympathetic  and  watch- 
ful, entering  bearUly  Into  all  the  Joys  and 
sorrows  i»f  bis  t*>ople.  As  a  preacher,  he  is 
'Tvrrful    to   know    the    mind    of   the    Master. 


boMH's.  'riicrc  .ire  m.iny  haiidsoiue  and 
eoHtly  r»-siilen(>'8,  showing  reflueujent  and 
culture  in  their  adornment.  Among  these 
homos  are  those  of  C.  E.  J.  McFarlan,  J.  B. 
.MrFarlan.  \V.  W.  McFarlan,  M.  Munk, 
James  Mrlutosh.  aud  Frances  T.  Roots. 
I'he  most  pretentious,  and  perhaps,  the  most 
l»eautiful  of  all  the  homes  is  that  known  as 
the  Huston  Homestead.  This  Is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
grove  of  silver  maples  and  evergreen  trees. 
It  Is  Just  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  city,  on 
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a  sunny  hillside,  and  looks  out  over  the 
peaceful  Whitewater  river  and  valley.  It  is 
reached  by  wooded  driveways,  passing  a 
natural  lake  that  makes  it  a  scene  of  rustic 
beauty  seldom  surpassed.  This  is  a  his- 
toric place,  and  was  once  the  home  of  Sam- 
uel W.  Parker,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 


Connersville  Buggy  Company,  the  Western 
Hosiery  Mills,  and  was  proprietor  of  the  Cit- 
izens' Bank.  He  was  United  States  Treas- 
urer under  President  IlaiTison,  and  while  in 
Washington  remodeled  the  old  home  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $25,000.  From  the  hill  top 
back  of  the  house  a  line  view  is  obtained  of 
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J.  K.  Huston  Homestead. 


men  Indiana  ever  produced— distinguished  as 
an  orator,  editor,  lawj^er  and  member  of 
Congress.  His  grave  lies  on  the  brow  of  a 
towering  eminence  just  beyond  the  home- 
stead, surrounded  by  a  shady  cluster  of 
stately  forest  trees.  .  In  the  summertime, 
when  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  forest  trees  are  cov- 
ered with  their  leafy  dress,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  all  Indiana. 

Some  years  ago  this  beautiful  homestead 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Hon.  James  N. 
Huston,  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  men 
Connersville  has  known.  He  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Coffin  Company,  Eagle 
Milling  Company,    Silver   Plating  Company, 


the  Whitewater  valley  and  Connersville, 
showing  the  lay  of  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
valley  and  the  shaded  streets  and  handsome 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  house  contains 
twentj'-six  rooms,  all  commodious  and  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  is  lighted  by  gas  and 
electric  lights,  and  has  its  own  system  of 
water  works,  by  means  of  a  reservoir  located 
on  the  hill  above  the  house,  the  water  com- 
ing from  natural  springs.  Surrounding  the 
liouse  is  sixty  or  more  acres  of  ground,  either 
in  park  or  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  con- 
taining an  orchard  of  all  the  staple  fruits, 
and  a  vineyard  of  the  choicest  grapes.  The 
lake  is  stocked  with  fish,  and  has  a  hand- 
some boathouse.    All  the  outbuildings  are  in 
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bartnooy  wtib  tb«  bouiMlipttd.  lu  the  eum- 
lopfllaie  IhU  boniMilrttd  U  ooe  of  the  mo«t 
d«-l!«hlful  \Aacv*  X.O  b«-  coiic'lvttl.  enrlobttt  aw 
le  U  by  naturr  an-l  by  art. 

It  l«  an  1>1«^1  plart*  fur  a  b«-altb  resort  i-r 
a  l>rlvatr  •4-brwt  af  btgh  itluratii»ii  S*JiUf 
Ibrw  yean  ac«>  Mr  llumoii.  onitij*  to  liuaii 
rial  cmlMirmt^UH'Ol*.  mmb-  n  voluntary  an- 
•ijnmrnt  and  plav'ttl  lbli»  bonu-  in  tbi-  baudn 
..f  Mr  Jarac*  MrIuto»b  n»  tnitit<«v  and  It  In 
now  for  •alf.  with  ibo  cround*  Murr.Minillnn 
11.  It  oushl  to  \w  iitlllX4il  f«>r  ikMiH'  imblli- 
purpo«M>.  iurb  a»  a  bifilth  n-jwirt  »»r  u  Ht-ni- 
Inary  for  youns  ladk"*.  and  the  i)*-*)!!!.-  of 
<.,i.u.ni»lllc  arc  boplOK  Ibat  It  will  yi«t  Im- 
i.iir.  ha«M«d  with  lujino  mn-b  fnil  In  vlow. 
Indiana  baa  one  or  two  wmlnarlt-s  for  yoiinn 
tadlca,  but  \\\cxt>  \%  ample  room  fi»r  nnotber. 
and  no  plac**  In  Indiana  would  U*  more  suita- 
ble for  aurb  an  litatltutlon  tiinn  ('oniierHvllle. 
and  no  morr  b<>autlful  iti>ot  rt>uld  Ix*  obtalneil 
iban  thin  hi>me«toad.  Indiana  Is  lM«eomlnR 
noted  for  Itji  bcnith  reimrtJ*  and  b<»re  Ih  n  Ifx*- 
tlon  drjilgn*-"!  by  nature  for  Just  su<b  a 
purpoiM* 


ceptlbly,  and  x\.&  a  result  almost  every  class 
of  Kociety  has  beeu  toucbe<l  with  this  Influ- 
i-nc-e. 

Tbe  Cary  Club  was  the  lirst  to  organize. 
\K\  the  mutual  a^'reement  of  Mrs.  W.  E. 
U«bllirii'.  .Mr«.  W.  \\.  Wrifiht  and  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Kills  a  rluli  r»f  twenty-live  married  ladles 
was  ornanl/.itl  NuvemlxT  3,  ISttl,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Otbiliree.'  Mrs.  E.  M.  Mich- 
ener  was  made  the  first  pre.Kldent  and  much 
of  the  sur<-ess  of  the  eluli  is  due  to  her  wise 
and  helpful  administration.  The  object  of 
tbe  club  Is  "Hocial  and  literary  cultuix',"  and 
the  elub  has  ilone  a  noble  and  relining  work 
in  Ihe  Held. 

The  "A  I»o/.en  of  Us"  was  organized  lu 
May.  18;»i;,  through  the  effort-s  of  Mrs.  S.  N. 
llamlltou.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Banes  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Fearis.  Mrs.  Banes  was  the  lirst  president 
of  the  club.  It  Is  an  orcanizution  of  the 
hlnbest  literary  standard,  and  has  long  since 
out-liveil  its  limit  of  mombership.  and  it,s 
'(•Irele  has  Imh'U  extend«'d  until  it  is  now  two 
dozen  aiul  over  instead  of  "A  Dozen  of  Us." 
ihoii^'h  it  xtill  ii-i!iiiis  its  nil!  title. 


k 
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son. VI.  i.iri; 

When  the  Ufeniry  e|ul»  niovement  sent 
its  wave  orrr  tbi««  •>»untry  a  few  years  ago 
Conoorsvlllc   felt   the  enthusiasm   very  per- 


Tbe  t*ot«>rie  is  ;i  <lnl)  of  young  ladies  from 
Ihe  sm-iety  ••in  l.-s.  Its  membership  is 
twenty,  and  only  younj:  ladies  are  admitted, 
iltbough   those  who  marry  are  retained  in 
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the  club.  The  idea  of  this  organization  was 
originated  by  Misses  Irene  Pepper  and 
Portia  Vance.  It  dates  its  existence  back  to 
the  fall  of  1893.  Miss  Pepper  was  the  first 
president.     The   Coterie    have    made    rapid 


The  Blue  Ribbon  Club  is  a  temperance 
organization,  the  outgrowth  of  the  Francis 
Murphy  movement  in  this  city  and  its  birth 
dates  back  to  December,  1888.  In  these  more 
than  ten    years  of    its  existence  Mr.  E.  V. 


Park  at  Huston  Homestead. 


strides  of  progress  and  can  show  to  the  pub- 
lic some  fine  work  on  literary  lines. 

The  ladies  of  Maplewood,  a  suburb  of 
Connersville,  felt  the  club  wave  very  per- 
ceptibly, and  in  the  fall  of  1896  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Thiebaud  invited  to  her  home  a  number  of 
ladies  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  liter- 
ary club.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Earle  was  made  the 
presiding  officer  and  a  club  of  twenty-five 
was  decided  upon  and  called  the  Olio.  Its 
history  has  been  a  proud  one  and  the  club 
has  given  much  pleasure  to  its  members  and 
their  friends. 

In  the  spring  of  1S98  Mrs.  E.  C.  Earle 
made  a  successful  effort  to  gather  the  musi- 
cal talent  of  the  city  into  a  musical  club. 
The  result  was  a  Choral  Club  of  about  fifty 
members,  most  of  them  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Mr.  John  Stephens,  of  Hamilton, 
O.,  was  employed  as  musical  director,  and 
this  city  now  points  with  pride  to  its  Choral 
Club,  and  their  concerts  are  looked  forward 
to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  citizens. 


Hawkins  has  presided  and  held  together 
every  Saturdq.y  night  a  mass  of  people  who 
are  tireless  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  bright 
attractions  of  the  B.  R.  G.  programs.  Mr. 
Hawkins  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Morrison,  the  vice-president  and  Mr.  L.  M. 
Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  has  organized  fr.m  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  club  an 
orchestra  of  twenty-five,  which  is  second  to 
no  mixed  orchestra  in  the  State.  Too  much 
praise  can  not  be  given  to  those  who  have 
pushed  this  temperance  club;  it  has  been  a 
place  of  pure  amusement  and  instruction  not 
only  for  the  young  and  old  at  home,  but  for 
the  stranger  within  the  city  gates.  The 
membership  now  reaches  over  2,000,  and  dur- 
ing these  ten  years  that  many  persons  have 
signed  the  pledge,  among  whom  have  been 
many  drunkards,  who  were  rescued  by  its 
influence. 

The  Young  Woman's  Club  was  organized 
February  14,  1898,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Kennler, 
president  of  the  Young  Woman's  League,  of 
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\\     Mink 


Ki  sii-i  St 


DaXloQ.  O.  Mm.  Kctinler  was  hor**  hh  th«> 
Kumt  of  the  Illue  Itli>l>on  CIul*.  nn<I  wan  In- 
tU«1  to  orfanlzo  n  club  from  the  young 
wooicti  who  wore  lnHTi»«to<l  In  the  B.  U.  C. 
The  Younc  Wonmn'n  Club  wna  the  out- 
frowth  of  the  ofTort  nnti  Uh  active  lufmber- 
■hlp  ronnlstJi  entirely  of  youojc  women  who 
arc  wnije  earnent.  The  object  of  It.s  exist- 
ence In  to  o|>en  a  field  of  Ho<-ial  and  llterarj* 
culture  to  young  wonien  whone  lives  are 
chiefly  •{H'nt  In  earning  a  living  for  theni- 
ii«<lve«  and  othent  who  are  ilependent  upon 
them.  The  Idea  Ih  unique  and  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. Mm.W.  K  .  Orhlltre*'  ha.^  Ix'en  the 
pn'»ldent  slnri'  the  ori;anl7.atlon  of  the  ilub. 
and    It    Ih   a    lively,    rnergetlr   gathering    nf 


vi.ung  woHjen.  meeting  once  each  week.  The 
iiieinU'rKhIp  Is  fifty  active  and  fifteen  asso- 
ciate members. 

The  Bay  View  Heading  Circle  Is  at  work 
on  the  third  year  of  its  course.  In  March, 
LSIm;,  Mrs.  W.  r.  L.  Sanders  drew  together  a 
Iciml  of  women,  whom  she  Interested  In  this 
Work.  A  circle  of  llfteen  his  been  kept  falLh- 
fuly  at  work  and  they  call  theirs  the  "Cen- 
tury Cycle  Circle."  Mrs.  Sanders  has  been 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Circle  since  Its 
organization.  Many  of  the  members  arc 
el.lerly  ladies. 

The  ladles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
t«Mik  up  flub  work  in  1896,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  sisters  who  had  charge  of  St.  GLabrlel's 
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school.  The  club  was  called  the  "Adelaide 
Proctor  Club."  It  has  been  prosperous  and 
profitable  to  all  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  its  work.  Mrs.  John  Cai-los  was 
its  first  president. 

The  children  were  also  interested  in  all 
of  this  literary  worlc  going  on  among 
mamas  and  sisters.  In  1895  seven  little 
•  girls,  led  by  Sophia  Pepper  and  Jessie  Ed- 
wards, formed  a  club  and  named  it  for  their 
mutual  friend,  Louise  Alcott.  These  girls 
are  now  high  school  pupils  and  are  still  pur- 
suing their  club  work,  which  has  been  of 
much  interest  to  them,  as  directed  by  older 
heads  that  have  been  interested  in  their 
work. 

The    following    poems    were  written  by 
ladies  of  Connersville  and  show  much  merit: 

OUR  CITY-CONNERSVILLB. 

It  stretches  along  the  river's  side, 
And  reaches  out  among  the  hills, 

Where  the  sparkling  waters  hide 
In  brooks  and  tiny  rills. 

It  kindly  greets  the  morning  sun 
As  it  gleams  along  the  eastern  sky, 

Telling  that  day  has  again  begun 
With  the  steady  tread  of  the  passer-by. 


Residenck  of  Austin  Claypool. 


Along  the  streets  are  cheerful  homes. 
Whose  walls  resound  with  children's  mirth. 

Its  buildings  lift  their  towering  domes 
Far  above,  'twixt  sky  and  earth. 

Its  workshops  are  studded  everywhere 

'Mid  noisy  din,  and  busy  hum. 
The  workman  toils  with  patient  care 

To  eai-n  his  weekly  sum. 

Its  churches  stand  with  towering  spires. 
The  bells  peal  out  in  tones  of  love; 

The  pastors  preach  as  God  inspires 
Their  messages  from  above. 

Its  schools  are  filled  with  children  dear, 
In  whom  our  future  hopes  survives; 

]May  the  lessons  taught  each  year 
Help  them  to  live  good  and  noble  lives. 

Fair  city,   crowned   with  Heaven's  arch  of 
blue, 
Thy  day  is  bathed  with  streams  of  golden 
light. 
The  proud  moon  sheds  her  beams  of  paler 
hue 
And  watches  o'er  thee  through  the  night. 

Thy  early  years  of  woods  and  fi^wers 

Have  lost  their  winding  ways. 
While  here  and  there  a  strong  oak  towers, 

To  mark  thy  fleeting  days. 

-FLORENCE  DOWNS. 

UNREST. 

I  sit  at  my  window  this  quiet  eve, 

Looking  out  to  the  fading  west, 
And  strange  and  sad  ai'e  the  thoughts  that 
come. 

Filling  my  soul  with  a  vague  unrest. 

Misty  and  grey  the  twilight  falls. 
Its  shadow  lies  heavy  within  my  room, 

And  over  my  heart  like  a  funeral  pall 
Creeps  another  shadow  of  deeper  gloom. 

Why  is  it  that  in  this  world  of  ours 
All  things  beautiful  fade  and  die? 

Why,  hidden  among  the  sweetest  flowers. 
Do  thox-ns  unlocked  for  so  thickly  lie? 


It  welcomes  each  succeeding  year. 
Laden  with  memories  long  since  gone, 

And  whispering  echoes  of  voices  dear 
We  catch  the  strain  of  some  loved  one. 


There  are  graves  of  dear  one  along  our  way; 

How  short  is  the  distance  they  lie  apart! 
But  sadder  still  are  the  nameless  graves 

Hidden  away  in  the  human  heart. 
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T/tc  Jndiaman. 


Tlitn-   *  a  I  liaiuU-r  .  ImmIv  li.tki-.l  w  liliiu,      . 

A«ri>»*  vvh«»!>t«-  ihni.lK»l.l  xwuv  uiay  ir»-a«l. 
Alu«:    for  Uii-  foml  lioi»i-»»  l»urknt  llu-n-". 

Aiiil  i»%«T  W*  ••urniiHf  iii  writti-ii.  ■•I»«-a.i:' 

I.ir.-  M-.IU*  Hii.h  a  »v.-ary  tliliiy  i.»  ul«lit. 

So  rnitiulit  Willi  "..irruw  ami  jmln  ami  ti-ars, 
Aii'l  I  MH*-^"""  'J''"*.  •^•"••'   '•  '"^'T  '••*'• 

It  iliir.-  iiniiu'lit  H>a'  -iii.,ii.s  uaiiKlu  thai 
I  lif»-r«? 

I'allh  •In-HM'lh  Ii»m  on  nr.-.I  wiiij;. 

Mill  II. .|M-  MfiiiM  wt  Willi  till-  *-tlliiu  HUH. 
Km  llu'  i-n-tM-t'iil  iiKH.ii  llk'lil'*  llif  fatlliik'  w'-"! 

Ami  llu-  Hinrn  jcr<«\v  lirlulii<*r  \*\\*'  !•>  mIh'. 

Ami  I  turn  atralii.  my  iJimI.  Io  iIhi". 

\\'i>ary  ami  faint  ullli  ilil^«  wild  iinn-st. 
4'lalmlntf  the  priinilM«>  iliy  |i>vi'  liatli  uivi-n. 

"•■.»n».«  unto  im-.  I  will  «lv<-  iIki-  rest." 

Ami  l.-»klnk'  up  lo  tin-  i|uii-t  xtars. 

At  la<Ht  iliiTi-  •iiim-^  a  Jm>  fill  tliiill: 
4Mi,  Ixnirl.  Im*  clail!  oh,  soiil.  Im>  i-aliii! 

Th.-  I.4.r.l  haih  >|h.U.ii.      T-a.-.-  U-  Htill." 

Mi;s  .iMsi:nii\i;  i:    r  \  im  an. 


IIS  iM'i  s  I  i:ii:s. 

i"4iy.'li.'  iiiiiniy  Is  not.il  for  its  ri<li  auri- 
4-uliiiral  r»'Monr<i'H.  for  tin-  pro^n-'^slvi'  spirit 
of    itt    fiirimTH.    iitiil    for    tin*   «'.\.<II.-ni  y    jiinl 

hik'li  HiHiKlanl  of  till*  MliM  k   rais<<l.      N.>  | r 

••f.M  k  l<«  foiinil  on  any  l"ayfiii-  <ouiiiy  furni. 
Til.-  fiinm-rs  ilicn-  wi-n-  amonu  tin-  Urst  in 
III."  Stat.-  to  IntriMlinf  Improv.-.!  ImMiU  of 
)»i«Mk.  ami  It  liax  Im-^m)  llu'ir  priilf  to  i-.|n:il 
an\  .li<.pluy  in  tin-  Stat.*  nt  the  fairs.  Nr:irl\ 
i.\.ry  f.H.i  of  till-  iami  Is  .ai.alil.-  of  :i  liiyli 
^tn«.-  of  .nlil\ation.  Tli.-  rojwily  is  w.jl 
untiT'Hi.  nml  iaki>n  alii.u'^-thi-r  it  is  Hi.-  i.l.-:il 
hoMio  for  \\\%-  atri.  iilfuriHi.  it  is  this  ricji 
soil.  an. I  th»-  ••\.'»'lh'nl  s»o«k  ralsini:.  that  has 
h»'l|»»-i1  «o  ntaii-rially  in  I.nili11nk'  up  foiim-rs 
vlll.v  The  r..nniy  is  m.-.-snlM,.  l.y  rnilro.lMs 
to  .-vfry  part  f.f  th«>  Stjit.-.  thus  tin-  p.-oplo 
ha\.-  n-ai|y  imnsp.n  lation  to  niark<>t  fi>r 
th«-ir  surplus  pr.Mln.ts.  .-ifhtT  of  thr  farm. 
or>  har«l   or   fa<-lory 

Iniliana  U-inj:  an  acrifultnral  ••ounlry. 
inanufartiirinc  wa«  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
at  lirst.  hut  within  th.-  last  llft.fn  y.-ars  tho 
inaitufa.  iiirini:  int.-r»-sts  hav.-  ••^pamloil  nn«l 
grown  until  tho  Stair  ix  now  mIhuii  t)n» 
•fourth  111  th»-  valiio  of  ito  pro^lurtK.     In  any 


iifw  sfUlfjut-nt  saw  ami  ^rist  mills  an-  the 
lirst  thlni's  iuhmUmI.  ami  thoy  w  fiv  soon 
startitl  ill  foiim-rsvilk'.  hut  tlu-y  <»nly  uporat- 
«•.!  for  m-if:hlM.rh<KMl  c-onsuiui>tion.  Tauiu'rii's 
s.M.n  follow  tlu*  mills.  :ni<l  tliat  was  one 
ainoiitf  tin'  lirst  imlustri.s  at  t  ounfrsvillo. 
Till'  «-«»uii»l«'ilon  of  tin-  «:mal  ;:a\»'  a  UfW 
iin|M'ius.  Tin*  farmors  couhl  rais4'  many 
iliiM'K  the  amount  of  wlu-at  ami  torn  iu«<'(hKl 
for  tlu'ir  own  .onsumptloii.  luit  liitherto 
tlu'r«'  had  Ihsmi  im  way  of  ;:fttlnk'  any  sur- 
phis  to  mark.'t.  luil  tlio  tanal  <.in-ii.m1  (Mii- 
rinnati.  an<l  all  tlu-  towns  and  .iijos  on  thf 
Ohio  and  .Mississippi  ri\.:s  t..  ili.-ni.  ami 
a  lark'.'  Ilourislduk'  mill  ^\as  soon  .T.-.tod. 
Tliis  was  111.-  a.iuai  .omiu.-iK.-im-ut  of  the 
^rr.-:!!  imiiisirial  r.soui<-.-s  of  ili.-  .-ounty. 
'111. -11  .-am.-  iH.rIc  parkiiiu'.  ('oi-n  was  ahund- 
.-iiii.  .ind  it  was  worth  uion-  on  foot  than  iu 
til.-  sack,  so  tho  farmors  turmsl  tlioir  atten- 
tion t.i  till-  raisiiik'  of  hok's.  This  iiKlustry 
k'fi-w  until  moro  thati  'i:\SV^*\  hofrs  were  kilUnl 
aiKl  ita.-k.sl  oai-h  yoar.  This  hr.uDrht  a  jrri'at 
iiillux  ..f  w.-alih  into  the  <-ounty.  The  mills 
and  tin-  p.nkiuk'  liotisi  s  introd(i<-(>d  anotluT 
n.-w  imiusiry.  <<).«|M-rink'.  and  as  the  ootiiity 
was  w.-ll  suipiiji.-il  Willi  tiinliiT  this  industry 
rapi.lly  •j.v^-w .  aii<l  many  hands  wi-n^  iLrivcn 
.-mployiiiiMi.  Th.-M  r.nii.-  th*-  m.-ikiiik'  of 
v.-hi<-h-s.  It  w.is  Iw^Miii  in  a  small  way.  Imt 
has  i:rowM  uniil  (  oMin'i-svillc  is  known  tho 
world  ovi-r  for  its  mannfaclnro  of  Inisrsios 
ami  .aniak'.-s.  an.l  now  throo  lar;ro  cstah- 
lishm.-nts  ar.-  i-n^'a^'*!  in  that  hraiu-h  of 
l»usin.-ss.  Then  caino  tho  maniifaoturo  of 
furnitnri'.  This  branch  of  luisim-ss  has  also 
vory  lar.k'.-ly  im-roasod  sinco  its  oripin.  and 
sfvoral  lari.'i»  .^sfalilislmicnts  are  onpaficd  in 
it.  and  tin-  yoarly  output  is  enormous.  Hom- 
iny ndlls.  woidon  mills,  tlio  factory  for  the 
makint;  <tf  tho  oolohral.'d  rotary  hhnvor.  and 
other  factories  have  addd  their  sh.-ire  to  the 
i,'rowth  of  the  industries  of  the  city,  until 
t'oniiersville  ranks  aiuon;;  the  important 
tn.'itiufai'turine  iioints  of  the  State.  There  I3 
still  r.K.m  for  other  industries.  ;ind  the  future 
of  Cotuii-rsville  is  briuht  and  the  town  will 
contitiue  to  trrow. 

Tin;  Willi  KW.VIKK  V.M.T.KY. 

iThe  fi>ll. "Willi:  por-ni  is  resix-ct  fully  d.^li- 
<-ate<l  to  the  Whit.-waf.M-  valley  by  its  author, 
IJichard  I.ew  l>,-iwson.  who  is  anxious  for 
writers,  whos.-  childhood  homes  were  among 
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those  hills— Lew  Wallnco.  .TojKiuin  Millor, 
Maurice  Thompson,  and  others— to  meet  at 
iCounorsville  sometime  this  summer  -awA  go 
'together  on  a  trip  down  the  vallo;*  :o  flarri- 
son.) 

Whitewater  valley!    Surely  none 
Is  lovelier  beneath  the  sun! 
As  Avinding  road  and  river  run 

In  peace  between 
The  double  range  of  noble  hills 

That  glow  in  green. 

From  quiet  slopes  and  dusky  dingles, 
The  sound  of  sheep  and  cow-bells  mingles 
With  nature's  song  that  thrills  and  tingles 

The  senses  through, 
When  birds  their  praises  pipe  as  loud 

As  poets  do. 
Soft  lines  of  hill  and  tree  lift  nigh 
Against  the  brilliant  opal  sky, 
And  nestling  in  the  shadows  lie 

Old  homesteads  fair, 


That  cherish  lives  as  sweet  and  tnie 
As  this  pure  air. 

Beneath  cool  leaves  the  wild  tiowers  nod,' 
AVhere  the  caressing,  tender  sod 
Smiles  at  the  voice  and  step  of  God, 

And  cliff  and  glen 
Respond  to  Him  and  grimly  lapse 

To  silence  then. 

From  old  Fayette  the  ranges  sweep. 
Thro'  Franklin's  bowers  rare  and  deep. 
In  varied  beauty  till  they  sleep 

At  Hannson, 
And  dream  of  many  a  famous  name 

From  th'em  begun. 

O.  gentle  valley!  like  the  face- 
Of  modest  maiden  full  of  grace, 
For  love  of  thee,  my  native  place. 

For  memories  there 
For  honest  friend's  and  thy  own  sake,'- 

This  laurel  wear. 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 


FEBRtTARY     QUESTIONS. 

1.  What   races  occupied   Indiana   before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man? 

2.  What  works  were  left  by  the  Mound 
Builders? 

3.  Where  are  the  most  prominent  works 
situated? 

4.  AVhen  did  the  Mound  Builders  disap- 
pear? 

5.  What  Indian  tribes  occupied  Indiana 
at  the  time  of  its  settlement  by  the  whites? 

6.  What  tribe  was  the  last  to  cede  its 
lands  to  the  government? 

7.  When  was  the  cession  made? 

8.  When  did  the  "Pigeon  Roost"  massa- 
cre occur? 

It.    What    other    massacre    (if  any)    took 
place   in  Indiana? 
lU.    Who  was  Arthur  St.  Clair? 

ANSWERS. 

I 

1.    It  is  certain  that  the  Mound  Builders 

and  the  Indians  occupied  this  country  before 


the  appearance  of  the  white  men.  It  has- 
been  claimed  by  some,  especially  by  Prof. 
John  Collett,  the  eminent  archaeologist,  that 
there  was^  an  intermediate  i*ace  between  the- 
disappearance  of  the  Mound  Builders  and 
the  advent  of  th.e  redmen.  This  race  he  has 
denominated  as  the  "race  of  fishermen."  Of 
the  existence  of  this  race  there  is  but  little 
data,  and  that  all  may  belong  to  the  Mound 
Builders. 

2.  The  :Mouud  Builders  left  behind  them- 
many  works,  consisting  of  stone  fortifica- 
tions, earthworks,  mounds  and  memorial 
pillars.  Some  of  these  works  are  very  exten- 
sive, in  one  ov  two  places  covering  more  than, 
one  hundred  acres.  The  largest  and  most 
scientifically  constructed  of  these  works  are- 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

3.  Tbe  most  prominent  of  these  works 
in  Indiana  are  in  Knox,  Sullivan,  Clark, 
:Madison  and  Randolph  counties.  In  Knox 
county  are  a  number  of  mounds,  three  of 
them  being  ipiite  large.     Pyramid  Mound  is- 
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tifty  t^vi-o  twX.  hltfh  auJ  Ua*  a  diamftt-r  oue 
way  of  tfarr*  huuJrrtl  ivvX,  auil  tht-  ulher  of 
oiur  hufpJr«l  and  flfly  fet-t.  •  Terraci-il' 
M'juod  I*  •lily  •«rv«-D  f.?«?t  hlgU.  with  a  dlaiu- 
elrr  at  Wvr  l»a*««  of  lbr*«  huudrwl  and  wlxty 
fr«-i  fn^fu  r««i  lo  wMil,  and  two  hundrt-d  and 
•"Ifibiy  fr**!  from  north  lo  •outh  In  Sullivan 
(-otinty  Bff  a  nmntj^T  of  mounds  but  the 
„i,,,  ■    work    I*   n    fort Irt.at Inn   f>n 

ff,..  r,  whl.-h  la  partly  conatruct- 

,«,j  ..r  .  •  ...  1  iwrtly  of  .-nrth  In  «ujmc 
l>la..*  thr  walU  aro  thirty  t*^K  thlrk.  In 
riark  rwunty  t«  a  •t..no  fi.rl.  a  part  of  the 
made  •t»nc  woll  l-lnc  •M-v«nty  f.-^t  hljjh. 
ThU  U  on  the  »»ank  of  tho  Olilo.  and  near 
thn  mouth  of  Kourti-«n  Mllo  rivok  It  l«  a 
Trry  rurlou*  wi>rk  and  worthy  of  n  vUlt  by 
«4h<iol  rhlldrt-n  In  Ji'tfrnion  rounty  1h  an- 
oihrr  •ti>nr  fort,  and  iM'voral  nlono  nipniorial 
X>lllar«  In  Madl»ot>  rounty  an-  two  wrioH 
of  r«rthwork«  and  In  Ilandolph  l«  n  work 
that  ought  to  havo  l».««»n  pn^norved.  It  1h  n 
fortin.at|,,n  iwmlb'linrnini  In  »hni>«'.  with 
rurrcl  anglf*  Si»nn*  Statfii  hnvi>  pur- 
rhaM^I  tho  ground  on  which  tho  most 
«-urlou»  of  tho  works  an^  lo<-at<Ml.  for  tho 
puri»rHM»  of  pr»«!««>rvlng  th<Mn.  but  Indiana 
«liH«*  nothing  of  tho  kind. 

\.  Thon-  N  no  (-iTtalnty  an  to  when  the 
Moun<l  Hulbl'T*  dl.«tnpi>«'an><l  from  this 
<-ountry  It  l«  all  lo«t  In  tho  nil«ty  ngos  of 
tho  pa*t  Tho  W%K  Juiljfnii-nt  Is  that  thoy 
dl«apponro«l  ronturlo*  l»oforo  tho  advent  of 
tho  Ili^linr-n.  TIio  Toltom  of  Moxlm  ha<l  a 
rni'iinl  dating  Imrk  nir>ro  than  a  thousjind 
yoarn  boforo  tho  Spnnlfih  oontiuost.  and  thoso 
rrvord*  •i««»nk  of  n  Inrgo  omplro  to  tho  north, 
fmm  whioh  thoy  tnljrratofl  to  Moxico.  It 
N  Tory  prohnhlo  this  omplro  was  that  of  the 
Mound  Hulldorn.  but  the  rorord  glvoR  no 
«Ufa  ••  to  whon  that  omplro  ronnofl  to  l>o. 

r.  Whon  tho  |'ri«nrh  llntt  ontorod  what 
la  now  Indiana.  thl«  nootlon  l>olonjrod  to  the 
MlAml*  Altotit  l«»N.*i  thoT  wore  tlrlven  out 
by  the  Iroriuol*.  and  did  not  ret\irn  until 
1712.  They  aftrrwarrl  i>ormltted  the  Totta- 
wattomlo*.  8hawno«'fi.  iH'lawaron  and  a  few 
other  trilvfi  to  ii«»ttlo  horo.  and  when  Vln- 
coono*  waa  o]itAbliAh«-<l  »omo  pan.*  of  most 
of  thopo  tr1l>oa  had  villagon  In  Indiana. 

»l  Tlio  laxt  trn>o  to  r«Hlo  |t<i  lands  In 
Indiana  vroro  the  Mlamln.  Tlio  Indian  ces- 
ii(on*  woro  mado  by  plo»^.  a  triN^  making 
certain  ro^orvatlons.  f.ir  the  wholo  tribo.  at 
Amt.  and  then  when  finally  agreeing  to  re- 


move from  the  Stale,  certain  tracts  from  the 
ce«*lon  Would  be  reserved  for  certain  of 
their  chlef8.  This  was  the  case  \\itb  the 
Mlamls. 

7.  In  November,  1S38,  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  MiamlK.  whereby  they  ce<led  all 
tholr  remaining  lands,  exci'pt  a  tract  ten 
miles  Siiuare.  which  was  reserved  for  the 
band  of  Me  tosln-la.  November  28.  1S40, 
anothor  treaty  was  made  In  which  the 
Inltod  States  agree<I  to  convey  this  tract  to 
Me  shlnp  Ko-me-8la.  a  son  of  Me-to-sln-la.  In 
trust  for  the  tribe.  June  10.  1S70,  Coneress 
onlon-^l  this  tract  partltlone<l  amonp  the 
nMunlnlnc  meml)ers  of  the  band,  there 
l»olnK  sl-xty-threo  of  them.  It  was  so  parti- 
tioned, thus  endinp  all  the  tribal  titles  to 
lands    In    Indiana. 

S.     The     "Pigeon     Koost     Mas.tMicre"     oo- 

•  urr.-d  on  tho  afternoon  of  Septeml>er  .?. 
l»^12.  The  IMceon  Roost  settlement  was  In 
what  Is  now  Soott  county.  Three  men.  five 
women  and  sixteen  children  were  murdered 
by  a  roving  l>and  of  Indians.  A  few  of  the 
settlers  escape<1. 

0.  No  other  massacre  of  unarnie<l  set- 
tl.Ts  ocfMired  within  the  State,  although 
predatory  bands  frequently  killed  a  settler 
or  two  In  some  locality.  Col.  Archibald 
T.aiipliery.  while  leadinp  a  band  of  about  one 
hundnxl  men,  to  reinforce  General  George 
Ilogors  riark,  was  ambushed  at  the  mouth 
of  I,aughery  creek.  Dearborn  county,  and 
forty  of  the  men  were  killed  and  tho  others 
rarriofl  Into  captivity. 

10.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  a  distinguished 
Roneral  during  the  Ilevolutlonary  war.  and 
the  first  (Jovemor  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. He  was  lK)rn  in  1734  and  died  In  1818. 
He  serve<l  with  pn>at  distinction  in  the 
Hovolution.   and     was    highly    regarde<l     by 

•  Joneral  Washlnpton.  'When  the  Northwest 
Torritory  was  orp!i.nize<l  he  was  appointed 
Its  governor  by  Congress.  When  the  In- 
dians became  troublesome  ho  was  ordered 
by  President  Washington  to  force  a  peace. 
The  President,  In  his  Instructions,  especially 
oautlonofl  him  against  lotting  his  troops  be 
surprl,'«ed.  railing  to  his  attention  that  the 
favorite  mo<le  of  Indi,an  warfare  was  am- 
buscades and  surjirlses  by  night  attacks.  He 
took  the  field  with  quite  a  large  force  of 
rogular.s  and  nillltla.  Ho  was  met  by  the 
Indians  under  Little  Turtle,  and  surprisefl, 
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his  forces  suffering  a  terrible  defeat.  He  re- 
luained  Governor  of  the  Territory,  but  the 
further  conduct  of  the  war  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  General  Anthony  Wayne. 


MARCH    HISTORY    QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  school 
opened  in  Indiana? 

2.  What  was  the  first  legislative  action 
in  regard  to  education  in  Indiana? 

3.  What  became  of  the  sections  of  land 
given  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes? 


4.  When  were  county  seminaries  estab- 
lished, and  when  were  they  discontinued? 

5.  When  were  free  schools  established? 

G.  When  were  graded  schools  estab- 
lished? 

7.  How  were  they  destroyed  by  the 
courts? 

8.  What  is  the  Pestalozzian  system  of 
education,  and  when  was  it  introduced  Into 
Indiana? 

9.  When  was  the  first  college  established 
in  Indiana? 

10.    Name  the  ten  most  prominent  colleges 
in  tlie   State. 


PRESIDENTS  BORN  IN  MARCH. 


Four  of  those  who  have  been  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  were  born  in  the  month 
of  March.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1751,  James 
Madison  first  saw  the  light.  He  had  a  most 
distinguished  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  one  among  the  first  pa- 
triots of  Virginia  to  counsel  resistance  to 
British  tyranny.  He  was  a  man  of  even  tem- 
per, of  studious  habits  and  of  logical  mind. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Jefferson,  but  differed 
from  that  distinguished  statesman  on  the 
question  of  adopting  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. He  contributed  several  very  able 
papers  to  The  Federalist,  in  support  of  the 
Constitution,  and  with  Washington  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  assent 
of  Virginia  to  that  document.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  administration  of 
President  Jefferson,  and  conducted  that  de- 
partment with  remarlvable  ability  during 
those  troublous  times.  France  and  Europe 
were  at  war,  and  it  was  difficult  steering  the 
new  nation  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  with 
some  one  or  another  of  the  belligerents.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  was  conducted  during 
his  administration  of  the  State  Department. 
When  he  became  President  he  took  to  that 
oflace  a  mind  ripe  from  experience,  a  well 
balanced  Judgment,  and  a  spirit  thoroughly 
American.  England  had  long  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  to  search  the  vessels  of 
other  nations  and  talie  therefrom  any  sea- 


man they  might  allege  to  be  a  British  sub- 
ject. At  last  those  outrages  became  so  great 
that  the  United  States  determined  to  go  to 
war  rather  than  submit  longer.  The  conduct 
of  the  war  was  anything  but  brilliant  on 
either  side,  the  only  glory  won  by  the  United 
States  being  on  the  seas,  where  the  American 
sailors  won  a  number  of  victories  that  will 
stand  for  all  time  as  among  the  greatest  of 
any  naval  contest.  After  a  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed,  but  before  the  news  of  it 
had  reached  this  country  General  Jackson 
won  the  one  great  land  victory,  at  New 
Orleans. 

In  negotiating  for  peace  President  Mad- 
ison and  his  commissioners  did  not  display 
either  energy  or  courage,  and  finally  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  in  which  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  original  cause  of  the  wai'.  Nor 
were  any  of  the  other  questions  of  difference 
between  the  two  nations  determined.  In 
short,  the  treaty  was  only  tantamount  to  an 
agreement  to  quit  fighting,  leaving  all  ques- 
tions unsettled  and  each  country  to  bear  its 
own  burdens.  The  treaty  was  signed  a  short 
time  before  Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba, 
and  once  more  plunged  all  Europe  in  war. 
Had  President  Madison  and  his  commission- 
era  to  Ghent  been  more  determined,  all  the 
questions  at  issue  would  have  been  settled  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  and  indemnity 
would  have  been  paid  by  England.     During 
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'J he  Jiuiiiiuiiin. 


thf   war  a   HriiUli   Uttr\'   liivudi-.!   Maryiaii>l. 

•  a|>fitr»-.|  \^  •-'  tnd  tl<>i>ir»>.-4|  l.y  lir\> 
all  fh.-  |.ir  .1  I'or  llial  i.uiraK.' 
I      -:i;.'.  l».-»-ii    uia«l«-    !•»    |«iy 

•.irailtMi  wa>»  •*<*  aiiX' 
'  uat  ullltii;:  to  ;;iv«> 
up  3ii  •  .  tsiu*  ••(  t-ifr>  kiii*l  Kiit;laii<l  aa'tttl 
a*  t(i.-  •  oitiiiM-rur  nuU  Aiucrl«-n  n»  \\w  cjIi- 
•|ii<-rfl.  \>>iM  iili»iaiiiUns  till*  cr^'Ot  fallun>, 
Ma'tl<H>ii    iittut    Im'    rniikitl    auiuiig    lln*    (trrnt 

•  iarr«ini-u  of  Aiiii-ri<-n.  n»  In-  unit  oUr  of  the 
|iiir««t  patriot*  ami  iMit>lii-  itiTvaiitM. 

Mi%ti'«'ii  j^-nrti  latiT.  on  Marrli  1.'.  17tJ7, 
Ha«  t»irii  oil.-  u|,i>  •li«-«l  lii«it.-r  on  Atn<-rti'nti 
lil«'-.rv  \iulr.\»  Jaik«M'n  Horn  In  th.- dln-Ht 
|H...rtv     h«-    •l-llt     til-    ila\H    ..r    hiH    Im.vIkmhI 

an  ..tjj;  till-  atlrrlni;  ••••••Hf«  of  tin-  n-voliition. 

\\  irh  Iml  llinlliil  •■■•Itii-atlon.  a  ilinnn-t<-r  ••«■ 
f  i'l'".li.<«l  for  k'ainlillnu.  i|uarri'llnu'  ami 
I  ■■^i.  \\p  •  ||nilM>«|  to  111,,  lop  of  fain«'«  la«I 

•'  I'  a  ntllllary  ofllitT.  nn<I  Im-imih.'  llif  idol 
of  tlf  .oiiniry.  wli'ldlnc  a  wid.T  and  a  inon' 

•  «»tuplfii«  InrliiriM-**  than  any  oIIht  man  in 
Ain<TlranliUti>ry.  IIIh  rhanirttT  was  oni-  full 
of  •oiitmdlrtion*.  At  oni"»'  a  •4tn«««t  l.rawli-r. 
hor**' m<i-r  and  rorkllchtor.  ho  was  at 
ilw  <.mni»  liini>  oni>  of  iIm>  klnd.^st  li<aii.d 
and  nii^t  rourti-on*  of  nii-n.     A  ••lijzi'ti.  who 

had   »»«-«-n  Jn«lj:i'  of  thi.  hli;h«-<i   rt   .if  his 

Hlair.  whi-n  ho  lirrnmo  rommandor  of  nn 
army  he  dl<ii.lay.-«|  tho  ntmost  rontrmpt  and 
dUr.ifanl  for  ih.*  laws  of  his  ronntry:  as 
l*n-«tdi>nt.  «worii  to  oU-y  and  di-ffnd  tho 
('on«illutlon.  h.'  rudi-ly  swi.pt  that  Instru- 
in..ni  a»»d..  to  a....mpllMh  his  own  pnrjK.s... 
y»'t.  amid  if  all,  wh.-tln'r  srltin;;  at  dfUanc- 
tl»i'  law  fif  hi*  «'ountry.  taklnc  and  hatmitik' 
(.UI.J..I*  ..f  otliiT  c-onniriis  without   trial,  or 

•  t»n.pin$r  asid..  thi.  fonstltuflon  and  laws,  to 
hr.ak  down  th-  I  nit.Hl  Stal.-s  Hank,  h.-  was 
V    11  .',.1  It    ,v|,„,  i„.  jMiirv.^!  to  Ih.  truly  pa- 

«.  ami  for  th,'  Iwst  intir.sts  of 
I 

IIp  miffhi  hav..  I.,.,.n  wn.Hi:  in  hi^  atia.-ks 
on  th«>  hank,  hut  !»••  was  flx^d  in  hix  lK>ll.>f 
that  thi'  rontinntsrl  rxlsi«.ni-v>  of  tlio  hank  was 
a  in«-na«'n  to  ihr  {MTiX'tuity  of  iho  u'ov.rn 
in*'nt.  and  h.-  dof,.rmin«d  to  ihsiroy  it.  No 
on*»  notr  .  taims  Hint  ho  a.  t..«|  in  ar<  ,.rdan.-.. 
wifli  »ho  law.  hill  it  \m.  ndmitiid  that  h.>  a.  ».d 
)u  .llr»'.  t  d.flan..'  of  ji;  ihm  hi^  a.  lions  w.r.. 
tho«..  of  a  ili.  taior  \Vh«<n  a  S.>rr.iat7-  of  iho 
Tr»'a«iiry  r>  fuo.nl  lo  r.-inovr  ih«>  Cfivirnm«Mtt 
d"t»>«ir..    r,..,..    .....    |,j,ni;     |H..au«...    ilw    law 


idartil  iluMii  iluM-f.  \w  promptly  rt'iuoved  tlie- 
S«HTi'tary  and  appointed  oik*  who  woiUd  W^ 
•iub»uTvU-ni  to  Ids  will.  Ho  «tveiit«>w«'iv(l 
t'ont'ri'ss  and  fi>r«t.<|  that  Inidy  to  ailopt  his 
jxdliy.  Sratti-rinj:  the  deposits  of  the  ^ov- 
••rnnifiit  anion;:  State  hanks,  he  prodiu-tnl  an 
•  ni  of  wihl  siM'eulation  that  tinally  almost 
hankruiiteil  all  tlio  pts.plf.  His  eelelirate<l 
■'siRH.U'  eln-ular"  was  ancdher  one  <if  his 
stniiijfe  ordiTS  whieh  wrouyhl  widespread 
ruin.  Hl»  polU-y  had  hiiilt  iiji  hanks  in  every 
diri'i'tioii.  whos<.  Hides  were  usi-.I  in  the  piir- 
<-hase  of  puhlie  lands.  Without  wariiin*^'  he 
i.<KU«sI  a  i-in-iilar  ordering  that  iioiliin;:  Imt 
;;ii|d  should  Im-  rf«  i-ivfd  in  paynifnl  f<ir  su<li 
punhascs.  Thos.-  who  had  iM.n^lit  and  maile 
oiii.  or  mole  payments  couhl  not  sei-nre  the 
u'ohl.  and  tlii-y  w<-re  driven  to  niiii  and  haidc- 
niplry.  whih'  (he  hanks  his  pidiry  had  estah- 
lisht.*!  wont  down  like  aiiinmn  leaves  Iwfore 
:i  iy.|on<'.  Noiwiilistandinu  all  thes«*  arhi- 
trarj'  m>  is.  im  om-  ••vt-r  douhttsl  his  patriot- 
ism, nor  iMJitv.d  tliat  lie  was  aetuat«*<l  hy 
any  Imt  pure  motives. 

Ills  tlrmness  ami  ii.itiioiisin  sav<'d  tin- 
riiioii  from  dissolution,  lli-  fought  and  de- 
stroy.si  Ih*.  I'nitrd  Slates  Hank  hiH-ause  he 
lirlicved  its  i-.vistenci-  eiidan^rered  the  per- 
ln'iiiity  of  the  T'liion.  ir<"  displayed  the  same 
tirmness  and  determined  love  for  the  T'nion 
when  South  Carolina  iinderiiKik  lo  nullify 
till"  laws  of  «'on).'ress.  It  was  at  that  time 
he  jrave  his  memorahle  toast,  the  mere 
eniiiiriation  of  whieh  noiitied  Calhoun  and 
his  eo  disuiiionisis  lliai  iliey  must  stop  in 
their  eourse:  -'liie  l-'edeial  Iiiioii:  It  must 
he  |>reserved."  His  inlle.xihiliiy  of  juirpose 
was  known  to  the  Southern  disunionists.  and 
wlieii  he  thus  annouiK'ed  liis  determination 
to  preserve  the  T'nion.  iliey  saw  their  dan- 
i.'er.  and  reliutantly  jrave  tlieir  adhe.sion  to 
tin-  fantoiis  <oinpromise  measures.  As  the 
ye.ars  yo  hy.  .\merieans  learn  to  look  tipon 
.Vndrew  .I:i<kson  with  a  imue  h-nieiit  eye. 
and  to  plve  liim  full  eredit  for  his  remark- 
.ihle  iM.wers.  He  will  ever  stand  .as  one  of 
llie  Aiuerlean  heroes. 

On  the  '.".till  of  Mareh.  IT'.Mi.  was  horn 
-lohn  Tyler,  tlie  tirst  Ameii.:in  lo  oe.upy  tlie 
pr»"<ldential  ehair  ilirmj^'li  tlie  death  of  tlie 
.  liii.f  exeeuiive.  i  >  ler  was  not  a  yre.-it  man 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  In  jiolities  he  was 
^^haf  is  known  as  a  "trimmer."  He  shifted 
haek   and   fortli    from   one   side   to   another— 
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iioAV  lavoi-iui;-  and  now  uiJixisiiij;  the  same 
measure.  In  one  thing,  however,  he  was  con- 
«istent.  He  was  a  radical  State's  riglits  man, 
after  the  order  of  John  C.  Calhouu.  He  up- 
lield  that  gentleman  in  his  nidlitication 
«chem,es.  and  opposed  Jackson.  He  had  been 
<>le(t(d  to  Conyrt'ss  as  a  supporter  of  Jack- 
son, and  gave  him  liis  support  in  tlie  lirst 
light  against  the  United  St^ites  Bank.  Wlien 
President  Jaclcson  undertook  to  destroy  the 
Itank  Tyl(»r  joined  Calhoun  in  opposition,  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  famous  resolutions  of 
♦  •ensure.  Tlie  only  act  of  high  moral  courage 
<lisi>l:iy('d  by  him  was  when  Benton's  ex- 
jmuging  resolutions  were  under  discussion. 
He  had  voted  for  the  censure  which  was 
s(uight  to  be  expunged  from  the  record,  and 
tlie  Virginia  IjCgislature,  which  had  elected 
him  to  the  Senate,  instructed  him  to  vote 
witli  Benton.  Such  a  vote  would  have  been 
an  act  of  stultitication,  and  Tyler  resigned, 
rather  than  obey  the  instructions.  This  act 
made  him  popular  with  the  opponents  of 
Jackson,  and  in  lSo(i  he  was  nominated  for 


Vice  rresident  liy  several  Stat(>  I.egisl;Uurcs. 
He  had  l)een  a  Democrat,  but  he  now  be- 
came a  AVhig.  and  in  183'.)  he  was  nominated 
for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  his  nomination  being  made  to 
placate  Henry  Clay.  On  the  death  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  office, 
and  once  more  his  shifting  policy  in  politics 
began.  In  his  message  to  Congress  he  prac- 
tically advocated  a  re-establishment  of  the 
T'nited  States  Bank,  but  when  Con^rress 
passed  bills  for  that  purpose  he  vetoed  them. 
His  Cabinet  resigned  and  he  became  once 
more  a  Democrat,  abandoning  the  party  that 
had  elected  him.  He  lived  to  see  tlie  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  At  first  a  Union  man. 
he  joined  in  the  secession  of  Virginia,  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  in 
his  native  State. 

On  :March  18,  1837,  G  rover  Cleveland  was 
born.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  his  two  terms  as  President.  Like  Jack- 
sou,  he  was  a  man  of  unbending  will,  and 
patriotic  in  all  his  impulses. 


MY  COUNTRY. 


BY    J.\MES    M0NTG0MP;RV. 


There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  liy  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside, 
Where  l)righter  stins  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moone  imparadise  the  night; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth. 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth; 
'J'lie  wandering  mariner,  whose  eyes  explores 
The    wealthiest    isles,   the    most    enchanted 

shores, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air. 

In  every  clinae  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that 

pole ; 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  race. 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  grace. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  lilest. 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
"Where  man,  creation's  tj'i'an.t,  casts  aside 


His  sword  and  scepter,  pageantry  and  pride. 
Where  in  his  softest  looks  benignly  blend 
The    sire,    the    son,    the    husband,    brother, 
friend. 

Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter, 

wife. 
Strew  with  fresh  tiowers  the  narrow  waj'  of 

life; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  deliglitful  eye 
An  augel-gtiard  of  love  and  graces  lie; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
.  ■  nd  tireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
••Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be 

found?" 
.\rt  tliiiu  a  man?  a  patriot?    Look  around; 
yA\\   tliou   slialt  tind,   howe'er  thy  footsteps 

roam. 
That    land    thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy 

home. 


^>» 
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SOME  STORILS  OF  OUR  NAVY. 


l.V     U  II.I.IAM     lU.-NKV     SMI  I  H. 


The  di'lay  In  n-coguliliig  il»o  worth  of 
AtluUml  iH-wcr,  by  .-ri-nllug  the  nink  of 
Ailtulml.  i-nll«  to  lulnti  thiit  prior  t.»  tlic 
eivll  war  tho  Navy  Ii<-(mrtiin-i>t  \vn«  iilwnjH 
•low  lu  rifotfuUlnj:  ihi'  MiTvl.-e»«  of  tho  pal- 
laut  •••aUK-u  wh.»  rurrl<<l  tho  fuiue  i>r  the 
navy  Into  all  Inixli*  iii'l  nil  history.  Tlmt 
wan  not  ihf  womt  of  It  -<'n  oiu-  ownHhui.  at 
Iraxt.  on<>  uf  thn  luoHt  (llHtlui;iilHh<Ml  ollli-t>rs 
the  navy  rvi>r  hn<l  wnn  (IlHpnK'til  aiiil  tlrlven 
fr«>m  ihi'  lu-rvlrf  for  nii  m-tloii  that  ought  to 
havf  nu't  with  pnmiiit  n-wnnl  ami  iiroino- 
tlon.  Thr  Paul  Joni-»i  of  tho  b^hoikI  war  with 
(;n-at  lirllaln  wn«  Pavl.l  D.  rurtt-r.  Ills 
fathiT  hail  U-vn  n  .llHtlngulHhiHl  ..illr.-r  In  the 
navy  of  tho  llrvolutloiuiry  war.  and  ho  had 
Xh^'U  l>n«<l  to  tho  iM-a.  He  was  a  nildHhlimian 
on  Itoard  the  CoiiHtollatlon  at  the  time  of  her 
famouH  right  with  the  French  frigate  L'lu- 
•urgoanl  In  Fohruory.  ITW.  He  wa«  eu- 
gagi'<l  lu  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  per- 
forino«l  many  daring  dinnlH.  He  waa  ou 
boanl  tho  I'hiladolphia  when  she  was  cap- 
tuntl  nn<l  mitToroil  a  long  Iniprlsonnient. 

IIIA  n.-.\t  a»j4lgnmonl  to  duty  was  In  the 
Mo«lltorrnnonn.  While  at  Malta  a  British 
•allor  v.-nturi-^l  aloUK'sldo  the  vosst-l  eom- 
niand««l  l.y  I'orHT.  ami  Indulged  In  some 
foul  niouth.Hl  abuw?  of  the  ofllcerH  and  crew. 
Lloutonnnt  I'orter  orden-<l  him  seized  and 
noggo«l.  F<»r  thl.H  tho  governor  of  Malta 
onlori'tl  tho  Knton>rl.so  to  W  d.  talmtl.  but 
Tortor  londM  his  Kuns.  ami  with  his  crew 
at  tholr  i».>j»t.<«.  with  llKhtod  matches.  swoi>t 
by  tho  fortji  without  Int.rruptlon.  Not  long 
aforwnrd  tw.-lv.-  Spanish  gunlM.;its  attacked 
him  in  sight  i»f  «;ibraliar.  I'ho.s,'  ho  s^Mindly 
punl«ho<l.  Whon  tho  war  of  IMJ  broke  out. 
<*api.iln  I'ortor  In  cumuiand  I'f  tho  Kssex. 
mndo  tho  lln»t  capturo  of  the  war.  taking  the 
llrltlnh  frigate  Alort  In  oight  mlnuto^.  Ho 
•allod  Into  tho  raclllr  o«i>an  with  his  single 
ve<i«o|  and  .«MM.n  his  capture?*  •■nabloil  him  to 
hav.-  a  llo»t  at  his  command.  \\f>  actually 
jiwopt  tho  Faclhc  fn^«  of  HritlMh  conimcrcc. 
Ilio  ftftor  hl.otory  on  that  oc.>nn  roads  like 
pnco«i  fron»  a  romance  of  the  day.s  of  L)rako 
and   Howard,  and   his  gallant   battle  with  a 


lirltlsh  lleet  In  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  Is 
one  of  the  brightest  pages  In  American  naval 
history.      In   1S1.*4   occurred   the  incident   for 
which  he  was  driven  from  the  navy  in  dls-     | 
graio.  . 

An  American  residing  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Thoinas  was  robbed  of  a  large  amount  I 
<»r  i.iMiMrty  by  itinites.  The  pirates  took 
111.'  i.ioiicity  to  tlic  port  of  Foxardo  In  Porto 
Ul>o.  In  iliose  days  Porto  Ulco  was  a 
faiuous  rosnrt  of  i)irates.  Lieutenant  Piatt, 
in  conuiianil  of  the  Beagle,  au  American 
vessel,  undertook  to  recover  the  property, 
sailofl  into  tlie  port  and  demanded  a  return 
of  tho  property.  He  was  refused  by  the 
authorities,  and  was  arrested  and  placed 
under  guard.  On  being  released  he  sailed 
away  to  report  to  Commodore  Porter.  He 
iii«i  tlic  ("omm<Klore  just  coming  in.  He  re- 
lat.Ml  the  story  of  his  treatment  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  of  Fo.xardo.  The  Commodore 
at  oneo  entered  the  harbor  with  two  of  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  the  boats  of 
tho  Adams,  his  flagship.  He  at  once  sent  a 
donmnd  on  the  Alcalde  for  satisfaction  for 
tho  insult  to  his  officer.  One  hour  only  was 
given  for  consideration  of  the  demand.  A 
shore  battery  was  in-cparing  to  fire  on  the 
vessels,  when  PortiT  landed  with  two  hun- 
dred marines  and  captured  the  battery.  He 
tlion  marcheil  on  the  town.  The  Spaniards 
promiitly  agret^l  to  offer  an  explanation  and 
.•ipolopy.  For  this  prompt  vindication  of  tlic 
Imiior  ..f  his  .ounrry  Jir  was  rccallc<l  by  tlic 
i;n\  .•iiiiiH-iii,  triril  liy  ;i  court-mart  iai.  .'iml 
susjM-ndod  from  tlic  s<'rvice.  This  unjust 
act  so  worke<l  uiK)n  the  feelings  of  the  Coiu- 
mocloro  that  he  resigned  from  the  navy  and 
entered  the  service  of  Mexico. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  of  the 
kind  occurred  during  the  Mexican  war.  One 
of  the  i>olntti  of  aggression  by  our  navy  at 
that  time  was  Alvarado.  At  the  beginning 
of  operations  Commodore  Connor  was  in 
comnjand  of  the  fleet,  and  he  made  great 
preparations  to  capture  Alvarado.  He  or- 
gani/od  au  extensive  expedition  for  that  pur- 
l>ose.  consisting  of  twenty  or  more  vessels. 
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of  all  sizes.  The  fleet  did  not  actually  march 
up  the  hill  and  then  march  down  again,  as 
an  army  was  said  to  have  done  in  olden 
times,  but  it  came  as  near  doing  it  as  a  fleet 
could  on  the  seas.  He  sailed  up  to  the  town 
iu  great  pomp  and  with  a  great  display  of 
force.  The  officers  and  men  spent  the  night 
iu  preparing  for  the  conflict  of  the  morrow, 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  morning 
disclosed  a  signal  from  the  flagship  for  the 
fleet  to  return  to  its  anchorage  off  Vera 
Cruz. 

Not  long  after  this  another  expedition 
was  organized,  on  a  grander  scale  even  than 
the  first.  The  fleet  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  and  the  plan  was  to  dash  across 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and 
storm  the  forts  guarding  the  town.  Com- 
modore Porter  led  one  of  the  divisions  him- 
self, his  flag  officer  being  Captain  Joshua 
Sands.  The  Commodore's  division  had  safe- 
ly crossed  the  bar,  and  was  almost  directly 
under  the  fire  of  the  forts,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  other  division  had  ground- 
ed. The  Commodore  turned  to  Captain 
Sands  and  aslied  what  was  to  be  done.    "Go 

ahead  and  fight  like  !"  was  the  rough 

reply.  The  Commodore  did  not  take  the  ad« 
vice,  and  once  more  the  fleet  turned  back 
for  Vera  Cruz. 

Commodore  Perry  relieved  Connor  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  he,  too,  organized  an 
expedition  against  Alvarado.  He  sent  Lieut. 
Charles  G.  Hunter,  with  a  little  steamer,  car- 
rying forty  men  and  one  gun,  to  blockade 
the  harbor,  while  he  prepared  his  expedition. 
Perry  made  extensive  preparations  for  his 
expedition,  and  to  aid  the  navy  a  brigade  of 
troops  was  sent  along  the  beach.  The  troops 
made  better  time  than  the  fleet,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  sight  of  the  town  they  were  aston- 
ished at  seeing  the  American  flag  floating 
over  it.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  Hun- 
ter, with  his  one  gun  and  forty  men,  had 
made  a  dash  on  the  town  and  captured  it. 
The  news  put  Perry  in  a  towering  rage,  and 
he  placed  Hunter  under  arrest,  and  caused 
him  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  reprimanded.  The  repri- 
mand was  given  by  Perry  in  the  following 
terms:  "Who  told  you  to  capture  Alvarado? 
You  were  sent  to  watch  Alvarado,  and  not 
to  take  it.  You  have  taken  Alvarado  with 
one  gun  and  not  a  single  marine  to  back 


you."  The  reprimand  wound  up  by  the  Com- 
modore saying  that  the  fleet  was  soon  to 
make  an  expedition  to  Tobasco,  but  Hunter 
should  have  no  part  in  it,  but  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  fleet.  He  was  dismissed 
and  sent  back  to  New  York.  The  story 
leaked  out,  and  the  people  taking  a  different 
view  of  the  affair  from  Perry,  dined  and 
wined  him,  and  presented  him  an  elegant 
sword,  but  the  Department  did  not  even  give 
him  thanks. 

Hunter  was  an  erratic  ofiicer,  and  not  al- 
ways subordinate.  Some  years  after  the  oc- 
currence above  noted,  he  was  in  command 
of  a  vessel  attached  to  the  fleet  then  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  He  quarreled  with  the  commander 
of  the  fleet,  and  one  night  he  deliberately 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor  with  his  vessel,  with- 
out orders,  and  preceded  to  New  York.  For 
this  he  was  finally  dismissed  from  the  navy. 

Another  gallant  act  that  went  without  its 
reward  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Pegram  in 
1855.  Its  story  discloses  the  difference  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  its  officers  by  the 
British  Admiralty  and  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment. In  1855  Pegram  was  in  command  of 
one  of  our  vessels  in  the  Chinese  waters.  At 
that  time  the  coast  of  China  was  a  nest  of 
pirates  preying  upon  commerce.  Pegram, 
in  connection  with  Captain  Fellows,  of  the 
British  navy  conceived  a  plan  for  destroying 
the  pirates,  and  organized  a  boat  expedition 
for  that  purpose.  Pegram  took  more  than 
one  hundred  of  his  men,  and  was  joined  by 
Fellows  with  about  sixty  of  his  men.  In  the 
little  harbor  in  which  the  pirates  were  hid- 
den were  a  number  of  junks  armed  with 
more  than  a  hundred  guns,  and  one  thou- 
sand men.  Most  of  the  junks  were  de- 
stroyed or  captured  and  the  piratical  nest 
completely  broken  up.  For  his  share  in  the 
expedition  the  British  officer  was  promptly 
promoted  by  his  government,  while  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Navy  contented 
himself  with  writing  to  Pegram  that  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  taken  place  between 
himself  and  the  British  Admiralty  on  the 
subject  would  be  placed  on  file. 

There  was  always  more  punctilliousness 
about  enforcing  all  the  minute  distinctions 
of  etiquette  in  the  navy  than  in  the  army, 
and  many  amusing  instances  of  this  kind 
are  recorded  of  the  old  navy.  The  smaller 
the  vessel  the  more  emphatic  were  its  offi- 
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„ror.-iuuall  llmt  wa*.lu.-  tl..ir  rank  .i.-ukMi     for    hliu.    ami     he    luomptly    sai.I: 

,'.»[  yi»Hu..      II  .•  r..|a...l  l.y  -u.-  ..1.1  ..m.vr  -W.ll.  .1..-  ..nl.-r  will  u..i  Ik-  .....y.-.I.     Ill  1.  t 

lluii    .lurli.-    ih."    M.xi.au    wor    «l..-    rt.^i    I"  y..u  ku.-xv  that  I  am  bishup  .,f  iliis  cliuri-s,-. 

rr....i   uf    \*ra    •ruz    wa..   j..lii.-*l    !■>    -•^••^ll  Aii...l..r  ..f  the  charail.Ts  of  tlu- ..M  uav> 

Sui»t-a'<    -r     U..-     i....-t    .ll.nliuniv..    imtl.ni.  u.m  «ai.lali.  .la.  k   IVr.lval.  or  •Ma.l  .la.k.  ' 

Vu  ortl.r   ..r  Mil-  ..r   ih.-   lariC.r   war   V.-H...U  ii«   In-    was   .•..iimi..iily   .alh-il.      lU-   was   v»i  v 

oi,..-  t.a.l  an  .H,a.»..ii  t..  vlMt  th.-  .  ..luii.aii.l.-r  .•.•.eiiirl.   ami  his  n-iH.rls  i.i  tlu-  iMjanm.iii 

.,f    ..„.•    ..r    th.-    liUl.-    uuii»-.at.*.    aii.l    raiiuliii:  as    w.ll    as    his    niivatf    l.ll.rs.    wtMV   .»f    th.- 

nl..nw.l.|.-  ill  hi*  l.nrw  'Whl.h  wan  m-arly  a.*  .liltMamath     sty!.-.      AlH«.k     .-..nhl   U-  lilh  .1 

|..,.tf    »•    lb.    tfuiil-at..    h.-   M.I.I--.1    rn.m   th.-  with  s|H..lim...s  ..f  his  ..pisflaiy  tahi.t.    <>„.. 

|«ri:.-  ..%.r  ih-  i-.ri  .|unri.r  ..f  th.-  !,'»«»•'""•  •'"'••  ''  "♦""  "'  ""  "'*'  ''''«•'"'  ^^"**  app.-ini.-.l  t,. 

Th.-   Il.-ui.u«iii    Ml   .^.nimaii.l   ..f   th,-    mlnut.-  a  ml.Uhlpmaus  ImtiI,.  aii.l   was  assijrii.Ml   i- 

^.••mI  Mf  war  liir..riii.-.l  hln  vUlt-.r.  In  a  t..ii.-  IVnlvals    v.->s.l.      II.-    wn.t.-    u*   his    fiic-n.j 

..r   ln«iili.-.t   .lltflnliy.    that     hU    U.at     Im.l    a  t,,  ann..iin.-.- th.- ai  rival  <.f  th.- son  and  In  tli.- 

smu:v»«>.  aiHl  that   th.-  pi^M-T  ihlni:   f-.r  an  h-ttoi-   sal.l    ihai    ih.-   la.l    "ha.!   .-uti-nil   iP.-.u 

..m.^r  t..  .1..  wan  I..  alwa>H  .-nt.r  a  v.-hh.-1  l.y  a  pr..f.'ssl..n  wh.iv  1..-  w..ul<l  g..  <hiwn  t..  his 

Ih.-  tfnnuway       III.,   n-^h.-!  nilirht   I-  i...  hk'  «iav.'   w.pi.    I.un...v.l   an.l   sunn,   "r   ui.w.ni. 

e.-r   tlinii  a   )n«l.   hut   »«.  h.nu  as   It    was   In  unh..n..nMl    :in<l    nnsuii;;."      Th.-   y..un^'    nil. I 

,-.,iuml.-l..u  h.-  .11.1  m.t  pr..iM.s..  t..  hav.-  any  -hii-n.an  lia.l  ii-.i   l-.-n  Inn;:  ..n  l.nani  lM.f,.i.- 

.,r  Ih.-  u.nal  rul.-H  ..f  .-tl.pi.-tl.-  ..mlit.-.l.  1..-   in.iiiiv.l    tl,.-  .lispl.-asmv  ..f    I'mival.    I.\ 

In  th......  .hOH .f  th.-  .hara.t.-rs  ..f  th.-  -<>ni.-    I...yi-.li    Ii.aU.       Tii.-    iiai.-    .ai.tain    at 

na»)    wa..  fapialn  J..«lma  San.U,    wh..   was  «\u>-  sat   .Inwn  aii-l   wn.i,.  lu  his  ..Id   fiic-nd: 

IN xOiai    n..i.-.l    f..r    railing'    Int..    th.-    had  •I'-ar   Sir;     Vmir   s..n    is   ;:..in;r  down    tu   lii< 

Bra..-*  ..r  hi-  .■..nunan.lhm  ..m..-r>.     Ii   is  r.'  iriav.  iinw.-in.  iiMli.MK.r.  d  and  unsung."     At 

Ut.-.l  .»r  hini  that  ..n  ..n.-  ...•.•aH|..n  li.-  was  ..n  an.-tli.-r  lini.-   li.'    waK   a    m.-nihiT  <if  a   board 

U.«r.l  Ih.-  rranklln.  ih.-n  b.-ailnu'  ilu-  Ihm  <»r  i"i    th--  .xaiMinaiinn  ..f  midshii.ni.-n  for  pr.. 

rt.min...|..r.-     St. -wart,     an.l     had    b.-.-n    sus  iu..tiun   an.l    wr..!.-    m    th.-    faih.-r   ..f   on.-   ..i 

l«-ii.h-.l  fr..ni  .buy  f..r  H,.m.-  inrra.il..n  ..f  ih.-  ih.ni   to  aniioun.-.-   that    his  s..n   liad    pass.  .1 

ruh»  ..f  .Il-..iplln.-.     Whih-  h.-   was  thus  nn  and   nia.h-  th.-  ann..unr.-ni.iii    in   th.-  f<.ll(.\\- 

thr    ..u«:H-n-.l..n.   a   -ry    was   rals.d   ..n.-   day.  in^:    .-.luiv  ...al    lan;inai.'.':      ■•!».:ir    Sir:     Y..iir 

.luring   th.-   pr.-xah-n. .-  ..f   a   i.-nlbh-   i:al>-  of  "^on  has  pass..!.     !>..  y..u  r.<-..ll.'<l  <.iir  takin- 

wln.l.    that     a     man    was   ..v.-rlM.anl.      H.-ln-  ih<-      <'.>lniid.us     .>ni      ..f     .I.MkV      She     jn-i 

iiiid.r  •iU^iM-nHloii  San.ls   was  n.>t   all.iw.-.l   I..  L'raz.'l." 

CM  ..n  ih.-.piarl.-r  .l.-.k.  but  as  a  Im.iiI  was  b.--  oi'.-.'  in  awhij..  tli.'  Navy  1  •.•p:irim.-in   has 

Ins  I.. v>.r.-.l  t..  r.-s.ii.-  111.-  s.-aman.  h.-  sprang  d.p.iri.'.l    rn.m    iis    vuU-   .and    .-..mmen.l.  <1    .in 

liiio  li  through  ..n.-  ..f  th.-  main  in.rts.     Th»-  "tli.-,r    f..r    pn.mptly   .lis.  h.ir^'in;:   his   duiii< 

nuiii  «..^  r.  M.  ii,-.|  mainly  thn.Uk'h  ih.-  .•(T..rts  wli.-n  in  f..r.-ii:n  s.-as.     On.-  <as.-  of  the  kind 

i.f  .Ht.-w.iri      Mil  liH  r.iiirn  I.,  th.-  v.-ss,-!  th •<  uir.'.l  in  ..ur  int.-r.-.nirs.'  wiili  .I.ii.an  in  tli.- 

ri»niii\iM|.,r.-  piii    him   un.hr  .'irr.-st    r..r   "h-av-  .■;nl\    .lays.      An   I'XjK'dilion    l.i   iliai    .oimtiy 

\IM  fh«-  «hip  wiihi.iit  |»rmiss|iiii.""  was  v.in  ,.nl   und.  r  lln-  .-.Mnmand  of  ('.•iplaln 

.Vii..th.r     *fi.kh'i     r..r    .lis.lplln.-   an<!    I"..r  <;i\iin.     .\s     Ii.'     api.r..a.lii-d     Ihc     short'     a 

i-iM|ii<'ii>-    Mii«  «..iiiiu...|i.ri-  ('hann..y.      It    is  .lapamsi'    v.ss.l    .am.-   .ml    ami    hamh-d    tlw 

n-Ui>.l  of  Idm  that  whih-  in  .-..mmaml  ..f  tln»  Am.-ri.-an  ..lib cr  .-i  ji.iji.r  warning  him   fiom 

N.-%*    ^.>rk    Navv    Yar.l.   h.-   nmhTt-H.k    t.>   In  appr.ci.hlni:     any     n.:ir.-r     the     shiin-.       111.- 

tt-rfiTv  ill  iiiati.'-r<.  ^piriinal.     uiir  Sunila\ .  al  .aptaln   pmnipily   ilu.w   tin-   )i.niM-r   Inm   iIh- 

th.-  ii«uji1  <..T»i..'.  ih.-.haplain  r.-a.l  a  m.ii.f  wal.-r.      11.-   was   ih.n    wann-.l   by   tin-   i'lt.i- 

whi.h  h.-  "ahl   wa*  by  ..nb-r  of  th.-   Hishop.  pn-i.-r.    but    tli.-    plu.ky    .Xm.-ri.aii    inf-.rnM'd 

Th.-  w.'pI  "onh-r"  rnnuhl  thi- I'ar  tif  tli<>  I'onv  hb:'.    h.'    \\.>id.I    ;.'«>    wlu-n-    li.-    plca.scd        II<- 

iiXMlor.'.  aii'l  li»"  int.-rnipii-.l  with.  "Hy  wh.>si>  >»mII.-.1  ..n   until   h.-   found  ;in  .inchora^:.'   tli.ii 

nr.br    .li.I    y..ii    *s\\'-"      Th.-    r.-ply    was.    "nv  srii.-d  him.     'Ih.-  next  day  the  prime  .if  tlic 

or.h-r   ,.f    tl,..    Itioti'.p   of   Ih.-  .1I...-.-H.-."      Th.-  <listrl<t  visit. .I  him  with  a  irri-at  r.tiini.'.    Oir 

li-^fy  (■omm"d..rv  <lii]  not  t«l«.p  t.»  Inipilrc  Ih.-  .-nt.-rlr::    tin-    shit,    tlx'    itriiK.-    start.-.l    t.»   ;:.» 

imftin-  ..f  ih.'  ..r.l.-r.  but  a«  it  .luanaf.-.l  from  (orwai-.l.    wh.ii   th.-  <a)itniu   .  iapp.d   liim   on 

*^^^v^•   oth- r    ...iir..-    than    UiiuH»-lf.    thai    wa?»  th.>    »ho'?l.b-«r    nnrf    <»n:id:      "I-.tok    you.    here. 
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friend,  you  must  go  the  other  Aviiy."  Such 
laniillarity  startled  the  Japanese,  Avho 
thouijht  their  prince  was  about  to  be  mur- 
ilered.  After  some  padeying,  Captain 
Ulynu  told  the  prince  he  had  come  for  some 
shipwrecked  American  sailors  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Japanese,  and  that 
they  must  be  given  up  immediately.  The 
prince  replied  that  it  >vould  take  forty  days 
to  go  to  Yeddo  for  them.  To  that  Gl^^nu 
would  not  listen,  and  declared  they  must  be 
given  him  in  four  days.  The  prisoners  wex'e 
released  Avithin  the  given  time  and  Captain 
<;iynu  was  complimented  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  many  of  the 
navy  ottit-ers  resigned  and  cast  in  their  lot 


with  the  South.  The  story  is  told  of  one  of 
them  who  ranked  high  on  the  list  of  the  con* 
federate  navy,  that  when  the  T^nion  fleet  was 
about  to  attack  Charleston,  he  made  in  a 
consultation  of  otticers  the  startling  proposi- 
tion to  capture  all  the  American  war  ships 
and  drag  them  into  Charleston  harbor.  His 
plan  Avas  that  large  haAvsers,  armed  at  one 
end  by  poAverful  hooks,  should  be  stretched 
along  the  streets  of  Charleston,  and  Avhen  a 
A-essel  approached  a  boat  tilled  Avith  daring 
confederates  should  dash  out,  and  hook  the 
haAA'ser  to  the  monitor,  and  Avhen  that  AA'as 
done  several  hundred  soldiers  Avere  to  seize 
the  haAA'ser  and  drag  the  ironclad  up  to  the 
Avharf,    Avhere    she    could    be    captured   at 


CALLING  THE  ROLL. 


BY    N.    G.    SHKPEKU. 


"Corporal  Green!"  the  Orderly  cried; 
"Herel"  AA'as  the  answer  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  lips  of  a  soldier  standing  near. 

And  "Here!"  AA'as  the  Avord  the  next  replied. 

"Cyrus  DreAA'!"— and  a  silence  fell; 

This  time  no  ansAA'er  followed  the  call; 

Only  his  rear  man  saw  him  fall, 
Killed  or  Avouuded  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light. 
These    men    of    battle,    Avith    grave,    dark 

looks. 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 

"While  sloAvly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 

The   fern   on   the   slope   Avas   splashed   with 
blood, 
And  down  in  the  corn  Avhere  the  poppies 

greAV 
Were  redder  stains  thaii  the  poppies  kneAA'; 
And  crimson  dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

Por  the  foe  liad  crossed  from  tlie  otlier  side 
That  day  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
Tliat  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire; 

-Vnd  their  life-blood  Avent  to  color  the  tide. 

•"Herbert  Kline!"    At  the  call  there  came 


Two  stahvart  soldiers  into  the  line 
Bearing  between  them  Herbert  Kline, 
Wounded  and  bleeding  to  ansAver  his  name. 

"Ezra  Kerr!"  and  a  voice  said  "Here!" 
"Hiram  Kerr!"  but  no  man  replied. 
They  AA-ere    brothers,    these    tAvo,  the  sad 
Avinds  siglied, 
And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  corn  field 
near. 

"Kiihraim  Deaue!"    Then  a  soldier  spoke; 
"Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he 

»aid; 
"When  our  Ensign  Avas  shot.     I  left  hira^ 
dead, 
Just  after  the  enemy  Avavered  and  broke. 

"Close  to  the  roaside  his  body  lies; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  a  drink; 

He  murmured  his^  mother's  name,  I  think; 
And  death  came  Avith  it  and  closed  his  ej'es." 

'Twas  a  victory;  yes^  but  it  cost  us  dear. 
For  that   company's   roll   Avhen   called   at" 

night. 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  Avent  into  the  fight, 
Numbered      but      tAveuty      that      ansAvered, 
"Here!' 
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DATES  Of-  liMPORIANT  AND  CURIOUS  EVENTS 
IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


IT3*  ruplin  of  th.-  "Now  York  WV-vkly 
Jourual"  w«ri'  or»l«ri«l  Id  Ik-  biiriu'tl  by  the 
bAU<l«  «»f  the  4-omiuon  liniiKinaii,  <»r  wlilpjK'r, 
by  iho  i;oVprt»i»r  niul  Council,  f<>r  puMlHhlnjc 
liiaitpr  rlttliiHil  to  \n'  ittMlltlont*. 

ITaS  Th«'  nn»t  Tr.-n-h  M.-ttl.rH  arrlv.-.l  at 
Vtnrrnm* 

I7n»l  Th'-  wtntiilrfi  against  wltrli.rafl 
wiTf  rfi*i«ttli'«l  In  Ma«»ini'l»ii«i'tt«. 

ITn*;  JdIui  Wfnl.-y  foiiniI<-«|  a  H<h<)ol  In 
lii-«>rgla. 

173*V  Sli-iir  ilf  Vlix-.-iit,  %%!ii>  •'.stabllslictl 
thi-  ri.«t  at  Vlnn-niU'S,  captiin-fl  and  Imrinil 
hy  Dip  ('hii'kn»nw  IiullniiH. 

ITaH.  An  In.Ilnn  council,  helM  at  Alle- 
elivny.  IVnn.Hylvanla.  <li'ici  iiiln.'<l  to  •spill 
nil  ruin  l-roiigltt  anions  tin-  Iii<llaiis  for 
four  yonnt." 

1741.  Thlrtofii  noifrors  wi-n-  burned  at 
thr  Ktnkc  in  New  York,  nnd  a  lar^e  number 
mor«\  with  jievi-ral  white  men,  were  lmi)rls- 
onvd  for  Iwinp  connected  with  what  wa.s 
calltMl  fho  "N«'s:ro  plot"  to  burn  the  town. 

174J      lU.hmond.  Virclnla.  settled. 

I74».  Il«'Klnnliii;  of  ■Klni;  Ceor^^'.-s  war" 
In  .\iu«'rl>n 

174.'.  11). •  ItritlMh  col..nisiH  .,f  Ani.Tlca, 
iindor  Sir  William  r.pp.-nll.  .  apiun-  I.ouls- 
t>urK      l:f«iton-d  ti>  rran<T  in  17  is. 

174H.  The  Ohio  Company  K'lvfii  a  largo 
ernnt  of  land  w«'«»t  of  th<'  .Mlcgh«'ny  mount- 
ain* by  Kinjr  <««*orge, 

I7*M  Tho  nrst  chur.h  In  Imllaiia  was  o»- 
tablluhe*!  at  Vino'nnes. 

KM      «;*'orjretown.   I>.  C.   foundi-d. 

17r.2.  The  Identity  of  lluhtninR  with  elec- 
tricity fully  demonstrated  by  Henjamin 
Fmnklln. 

\':A  Il*«cinninc  of  the  |'rr<n<h  and  In- 
dian war  In  .Vmerica. 

17V.  llraddi>rk  defeated  by  In«IlanH  antl 
Frencli. 

17.V.  I>i<»p.>rilon  of  the  Kmnch  colonists 
of  .Vcadia. 

l7rvS,  Tlie  French  Reneral.  Montcalm,  de- 
feated .\l>«>rcromble  at  Ticonderog.q. 


17.'s.  Ibnjamin  rranklin  sent  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  i)osts  in  the  northwestern  imn 
of  I't-nnsvlvania. 

17r.s.  Jonathan  lldwards,  the  ;:reat  tlieu- 
lo^'lan.  dU'H. 

17.V.I.  (Jeneral  Wolfe  successfully  invades 
I'anada  and  captunnl  Quebec. 

17t'.<».  .Montreal  surrenders  to  the  Hritisli 
:iiid  tiiey  iH'i'oino  nia.sters  of  all  Canad;i. 
wlil.h  then  liK-luded  Flirts  .Mianils  and  ouia- 
t.-ii<>n.  in  Indiana. 

17t'>'J.  I'raiKe.  liv  secret  treaty.  ced«'s  io 
Spain  all  that  iiart  of  Louisiana  west  of  tin- 
Mississippi  river. 

17(V5.  Peace  established  between  Frame 
ami  Fnnlaml,  Franco  ceding  to  England  all 
its  jMissessifins  east  of  the  Mississijipi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio. 

171"..''..  M.'iscui  and  Dixon  begin  the  survey 
of  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and 
I'ennsylvania.  since  known  as  "Mason  an>i 
I  'i-xon's  line." 

17f.."..     St.   Louis.  Missouri,  founded. 

IT'"..;.    ]le;.'inninp  of  the  Pontine  war. 

17(^1.  (Jeneral  Gage,  commander  of  tlie 
I'.riiish  forces  in  America,  Issues  a  proclama- 
tion taking  possession  of  the  recently  cedi-d 
territory.  | 

17<V-l.  Massacre  of  the  Conostoga  Indians 
at  Lancaster  Pennsylvania.  A  largo  number 
of  Indians  had  sought  safety  !n  Lancaster, 
and  li.'id  l>een  placed  in  the  Poor  Asylum.  A 
1m. .ly  (..f  ;irmed  men  invaded  the  town,  ami 
massacred  abotit  seventy  Indians. 

17f>o.  The  British  take  possession  of  tin 
Illinois  country,  having  been  prevented  from 
taking  iKissession  at  an  earlier  date  by  the- 
Pontlac  war. 

1707.     Pontlac  assassinated. 

17r,7.  The  P.ritish  Parliament  imposed 
•lutles  on  paper,  glass,  tea  and  other  articles 
imi>orted  Into  America. 

1768.    Tecumseh  born. 

1700.     Daniel  Bonne  visits  Kentucky. 

1770.  George  Washington  visits  the  Ohio- 
Vallev. 
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1770.    Boston  massacre. 

1772.  General  Gage  orders  the  French 
settlers  at  Vincennes  and  other  places  on 
the  Wabash  to  leave. 

1773.  Eight  hundred  and  forty  chests  of 
tea  thrown  into  Boston  harbor  by  a  body  of 
masked  men. 

1774.  Indiana  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Canada. 

1774.  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  de- 
termines to  oppose  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the 
mother  country,  and  is  dissolved  by  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore. 

1774.    Louisville,  Kentucliy,  founded. 

1774.  First  Continental  Congress  assem- 
bles. 

1775.  The  people  of  Mechlenburg,  N,  C, 
declare  themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain. 

1775.  The  Revolutionary  war  begins  with 
the  battle  of  Lexington. 

177G.  Revolutionary  war  continues,  and 
Congress  declares  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies. 

1777.  Lafayette  and  other  French  officers 
join  the  Americans. 

1777.  A  form  of  Federal  government 
adopted  by  the  colonies. 

1777.  The  British  officer  in  command  at 
Vincennes  issues  an  order  requiring  the  set- 
tlers to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George. 

1777.  George  Rogers  Clarke  submits  to 
Governor  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a  plan  for  the 
capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 

1778.  A  treaty  of  alliance  formed  be- 
tween France  and  the  colonies. 

1778.  Massacre  of  the  white  settlers  at 
^Vyoming. 

1778.  George  Rogers  Clarke  begins  his 
expedition  against  Kaskaskia. 

1779.  Paul  Jones  gains  the  first  great 
American  naval  victoi-y. 

1779.    Clarke  captures  Vincennes. 

1779.  Court  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion established  at  Vincennes  by  Col.  John 
Todd,  of  Virginia. 

1780.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
ordered  the  Governor  to  employ  at  public  ex- 
pense a  good  and  able  printer  to  settle  in 
that  commonwealth. 

1780.    La  Balme  and  thirty  of  his  follow- 


ers killed  by  the  Indians  near  where  Fort 
Wayne  now  stands. 

1780.  Major  Andre  executed  as  a  spy. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  England  in 
1821  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

1781.  Colonel  Archibald  Laughrey,  in. 
command  of  about  one  hundred  men,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio 
river  where  what  is  now  known  as  Laugh- 
ery  creek  empties  into  the  river,  who  killed 
about  forty  of  the  whites  and  caiTied  the 
others  into  captivity. 

1781.  Articles  of  confederation  adopted, 
by  the  colonies. 

1782.  Provisional  articles  of  peace  signed 
between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  The 
definitive  treaty  was  signed  the  following 
year. 

1783.  New  York  evacuated  by  the  British. 
1783.    Washington    surrenders    his    com- 
mission as  general  of  the  Colonial  army. 

1783.  Francis  Clark,  a  local  Methodist 
preaclier,  organized  the  first  class  of  that  de- 
nomination west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
at  Danville,  Kentucky. 

1783.  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  laying 
off  the  town  of  Clarksville,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  at  the  falls. 

1784.  Virginia,  by  a  deed  of  cession,  re- 
linquished her  claims  to  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river. 

1785.  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  sur- 
vey of  the  lands  in  the  territory  ceded  by 
Virginia.  In  that  act  it  was  provided  that 
all  sections  numbered  sixteen  should  be  re- 
served for  educational  purposes. 

1785.  The  standing  army  of  the  United 
States  was  fixed  at  one  regiment  of  infantry 
and  two  companies  of  artillery. 

1786.  A  skirmish  took  place  between  a 
body  of  the  citizens  of  Vincennes  and  a  party 
of  Indians. 

1786.  The  cotton  plant  was  introduced 
into  Georgia. 

1787.  Beginning  of  Shay's  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts. 

1787.  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  passed  by  Congress, 
and  Arthur  St.  Clair  appointed  Governor. 

1787.  The  Federal  Constitution  formu- 
lated. 

1789.  The  new  government  established 
and  Washington  inaugurated  President. 

1789.    Death  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 


2tH')  r^-^  /mi  i  a  man. 

THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH  IN  HISTORY. 

rh.    r»UoWiiiK  liuiKTlniii  .-^.MilH  111  Aiii.r-  Manl.  ;•.    l^'.J      HmuI.-    1mivv.-.u    .Muiiitoi 

l.au   4U.I    IiKllaim   liUlory    hav.-  mcurn-.l    In  ai.-l  .M.-rrlma.  .  in  llaniptMi.  Kua.ls. 
,h.-.u....il.  of  Mnrih:  M^"' '«    "'■    l^^''--     \^nn\nxvi\xuvM  ..f  Islaodl 

Mnr.h   I,   ITHl.     Arllrl.*  of  .•..nf.-.l.Tail.-u  .\.,.      i<i.       'il,..     l.ninl.anliu.'iit     lasicl     iiiilll 

|,..|>%.-<Mi  til.-  ihlrli-»-u  loluiiU-H  wiTf  a.l..pt.-.l  Ai-ril  1». 
•|h..«.  nrtl.|..i.  pr.i-.'d.-d  Jb."  l'r«-»*«-Hi   lV.l.Tal  Mar- 1,     in.     is.;-.       .M.Cl.llaii.     uiih     lil« 

«'.»t»i»lttitloii  aiiiiy,  cntssi'd  the  rotoiiiac  livi-r  to  lif;;in  \\\t 

Mtinh    1.    l***'.*      l"  rriti.iy    ..f    liiillana   ill-  r.iiliisiila  (•ainpaij.'n. 
vH.hI  niitl  tt»nt  ..f  Ml-bltfan  ..tk'nnl/.'-'l  Manli  11.  IM.:.     A.t  appi-ovnl  to  n 

Mar.!»  :.'.    IT'2».     l'«'    >Vlti    Clinton,    father  tli.'   i-aj.ltal   .>f     In. liana     from    Vin<'fnii 

uf  th.'  Krli-  •nnal.  wii"  X^'tu  Corydon. 

Mil  nil  U.    IM.'..     War  uaj*  <li-«  lar.d  l.y  th.'  Manh    11.     IMl.     Ani.-ri.an     ship.     I 

liiti.-«l  Slat.-H  aicaln-*!  Alk'I'-rs.  .l.-iit.  saih-.l   from   N.-w   York,  an.l  has  i..  .^.| 

Manh-.    l******.     Houhi- of  Ufi.r.s«'iUailvi's  i„.,ii   In-anl    from. 
nilo|.i<.<l    nril.l.-H    of     lm|M-a.hm.-ul     a^'alnst  .Manh    1 1 .   1  ^'".l.     <  •onhdriat."  Siat.-s  con- 

1'r.H.l.lrnt  .Iolin.H..n.        •  siliiiiion  a<l..pi..l. 

.Mar.h  'J.    IhTi'..     Sr.r.-tary    of     War,     li«-J-  Manh  11.  IN'm.     .los.pli  A.  Wri;.'ht.  iwioi 

knap.  lmi"-a.lii-<l  l.y  t'i>n«ri'.ss.  <;ovcnior  of  Indiana,  twice  Minister  to  Ber 

.March  'J.   isTT.     Ktiiht-rfonl   I'.,   llayo  ih-  n,,    .,,„i  ,„„.,.  Senator  from  In<liana,  die<l. 
«:lnp-«l  ••lect.-.I  President.  .Manh  1."..  177.:.       I'irst  court  held  west  Ol 

Mafih  .".,    \>*>\.    The     llrsl     co\irt     in     In-  ti,,.  Alh-lieny  niount.iins,  oi>oned  at  Hannas 

dlnna  o|»'ue«|  U.h  »eM>*lon.  ion.  Va. 

.March  :'..   iMC.     Ohio    or;:anl/.>d    a    Slate  .M.ir.  li    l.;.    17vJ.     Tliomas     Hart    IJentoD 

ffovennueni.  '•"'  •-''■'•■''   Missouri  Senator,  horn. 

Mnri  h     3.     1^-0.      Mi<H..uri       rompromisic  M.ir.h    14,    l.SCi.     NeAvheru.     N.     C,     cap 

meiVHure  tlnnlly  pas.H.-d  Conyn-ss.  inn-d  by  the  Tnion  forces. 

Manh  U.    !*«■'>•     <irant    made    I.ii-utenani-  .March  l.">.   17"".7.     Aiidn'W  Jackson  born. 

.<;..„..rni.  .Manh  1.'..  KM.     I'.aitie  of  Guilford  Cour 

Manh    I.   17SH.     Vermont     admitted     into  llonse    fmi-ht. 

the   I  nioii  a.H  a  State.  M.-inh   1."-.    1 VJ7.     Mi.h.i.l  ('.   Kerr,  distln 

.Mar<  h  :..    lT7o.     llostou        Massacre       oc-  ;;uishe<l   mendn'r  of  ("oii^'ress  from   Indiana 

..„rr.d  and    Siuaker   of    the    House   of    IN-prescuta! 

Manh   ."►  .s.    is*;-       llatile   of    pea    Uid.:e;  tives.   born.  ; 

luion  inN.ps  vlciorlons.  Mar.l,    li;.    IT.".].     .Tames   Madison   liorn.      i 

Manh    *>.    17*^'.      Stamp    a-t    n-iN.iled    by  Manh  H",.  1,S<1-.     llaitle  of  AveryshoiX>.  be; 

rarllnuH-nt.  tween     Sherman     and     Jolinstoii.     .ShermaJ 

Mar.h'"..  \<'y>      .Vlane.  Massacre  In  Texas.  victorious. 
Santn  .Vnnn.  in  cnunaml  of  a  larire  force  of  M.-irch    17.    177<'..     P.ostoii      evncualed      bj' 

M.\i.ait<".   l»"»iej;ed   th<'   .Manm.  defendtnl   by  Ihitish  troops.  i 

;,l»»ut  .aTrfi   re\an<«.    The  defense  was  keiit  tip  March   l.S.    377'J.     .Tohn    C.    Calhoun.    th<j 

until  nearly  nil  the  defenrh-rs  had  l>een  slain,  \ir<-.\\  South  Carolinian,  born.  \ 

«hen  the  oih.Ts  snrn«nden'd  on  a  ph-dtre  of  March  1^.  is_'7.     (nover  Cleveland  born. 

safefr     They  were  taken  |>»fore  Santa  Anna.  Mareh  i;>.  IMS.     Thomas  Pesey.  last  Ter' 

\\\\»  at  oil.  e  onlered  them  to  Ih-  shot.     Col.  riforial  tiovernor  of  Indiana,  died. 
Howie  an.l  I»avy  Cro.  k.t  wen^  amonjr  theui.  >ran  h   1!».   IS-'O.     Oliver  II.   Smiili.   a   di» 

Manh     >.      l''7t      Kx  President      Millanl  lin^Miished  Indiana  lawyer  and  Senator,  died 
Pilnior.'  i1i.-«l  Mar<l\    10.    l.St;,",.     p.attle    of     Henloiiville 
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This  was  the  last  battle  engaged  in  by  Sher- 
man's army. 

March  20.  1S()2.  Samuel  Bigger,  Govern- 
or of  Indiana,  born. 

Mareh  20,  1852.  Unele  Tom's  Cabin  first 
published. 

March  20,  18G8.  Impeachment  trial  of 
President  Johnson  began. 

March  21,  1814.  Abram  A.  Hammond, 
Governor  of  Indiana,  born. 

March  22,  1705.  Stamp  act  passed  by 
Parliament. 

March  22,  1820.  Commodore  Decatur 
killed  by  Commodore  Barron  in  a  duel  near 
Washinston. 

March  23,  1823.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress  from  Indi- 
ana, three  times  Spealvcr  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives.  and  Vice-president,  born. 

March  23,  1854.  Treaty  signed  between 
United  States  and  Japan.  This  treaty 
opened  Japan  to  the  outside  world. 

March  23,  1862.  First  battle  of  Win- 
chester fought. 

March  24,  1794.  President  Washington 
issued  his  proclamation  against  the  people  of 


Kentucky,  warning  them  not  to  invade  the 
Spanisli  territory. 

:March  25,  1813.  Henry  Lee,  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
known  as  "Light  Horse  Harry,"  died.  He 
was  the  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  famous 
confederate  general. 

March  27,  1807.  Trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason  began  at  Richmond. 

March  28,  1814.  The  great  battle  in  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso,  Chili,  occurred,  be- 
tween Commodore  Porter  in  the  Essex  and 
two  British  vessels. 

March  28,  1870.  George  H.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  great  generals  of  the  civil  war,  died 
at  San  Francisco. 

March  29,  1790.  Ex-President  John  Tyler 
born. 

:March  30,  1850.  Dr.  John  W.  Webster 
condemned  for  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  in 
Boston. 

:March  30,  1870.  Adoption  of  tlie  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
claimed by  Secretary  Seward. 

March  31,  1774.  Parliament  passed  the 
Boston  Port  Bill. 

March  31,  18.50.    John  C.  Calhoun  died.. 


THE  WOMEN  WHO  WAIT. 


He  went  to  tlie  war  in  the  morning. 

The  roll  of  the  drums  could  be  heard. 
But  he  paused  at  the  gate  with  his  mother 

For  a  kiss  and  a  parting  word. 
He  was  full  of  the  dreams  and  ambitions 

That  youth  is  so  ready  to  weave. 
And  proud  of  the  clang  of  his  sabre 

And  the  chevrons  of  gold  on  his  sleeve. 

He  came  from  the  war  in  the  evenins— 
The  meadows  were  sprinkled  with  snow% 

Tlie  drums  and  the  bugles  wer€  silent. 
And  the  steps  of  the  soldiers  were  slow. 

He  Avas  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  his  country 


When  they  laid  him  away  in  the  mold,' 
With  the  glittering  bars  of  a  captain 
Replacing  the  chevrons  of  gold. 

Witli  the  lieroes  who  sleep  on  the  hillside 

He  lies  with  a  tlag  at  his  head. 
But,  blind  with  the  years  of  her  weeping. 

His  mother  yet  mourns  for  her  dead. 
The  soldiers  who  fall  in  the  battle 

May  feel  but  a  moment  of  pain. 
But  the  women  who  wait  in  the  homesteads, 

Must  dwell  with  the  ghosts  of  the  slain. 
—The  Criterion. 
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THE  NXABASH  TERFITORY. 


The  Br.i«ni|»hlcal  ti-rrliorj  whl.-h  iiow 
f.jnu<  thf  gnat  Stnti-  of  Irjdlaim.  from  Itu 
dljk.-«»rry  by  \m.  Halle  In  1«;71.  nt  which  llmt* 
It  Iwcamc  a  i»arl  of  N.w  rranro.  duwu  to 
Ibp  i>crl<j«l  of  ItJi  nn»t  m-iilrment  by  ihi-  ad- 
vaucr  guard  of  hanly  AiiaTlcnu  plomiTS. 
wa«  rrgardrd  a»  d.'bntabk-  jfnunid,  and  f"r 
nrarly  two  i-.'iiturl<>«  wa*  HubJiMtiMl  to  all 
thr>  vlclMltudi'ii  In. idiiJt  to  a  KtriiKk'le  of 
four  »ucff«*l\i'  a*  will  a«  <loti'rniln<Ml  lon- 
tmtautji  and  w  I>oim«  llual  destiny  was  de- 
tprmlni<d  by  the  arbitrary  de<re«»  of  that  In- 
exorable law  of  "the  mirvlval  of  the  lUtest." 

While  the  early  hlntory  •>f  Indiana,  in  so 
far  a*  It  rouri-rn.H  tlie  white  man.  centers 
largely  alx.iit  the  |)orilonH  bordering  on  the 
WalwiJih  and  Ohio  rlvern.  It  Ih  with  that 
n^gion  lying  alr»ng  the  former  stream  wo 
have  Mjoiil  to  do  at  pre»4Mit. 

'n»e  entire  r»*Rlon  traversed  by  the  Wabash 
fn>m  itn  jiourro  to  lt»  Junction  with  the  Ohio, 
rmbrai-e*  an  area  of  31.r>4l«l  miu'ire  miles,  and 
l«  one  iif  manelouM  f«'rtillty.  Sir  (.'harles 
I.yell.  Ill  \\\%  "Se»X)nd  Visit  to  the  United 
Sinti-«t.  "  jMiyj*  «"«»ncfrnlng  Indiana:  "The 
northern  part  of  the  State  Is  deeplj-  cov- 
«»r«'«l  with  drift.  The  greater  jmrt  of  the 
State  wan  c..vere<l  with  drift  during  the 
glacial  iwrl.«l.  but  a  small  area  In  the  south- 
west and  wedt,  l>ounded  by  a  line  extr-ndlng 
from  Charlejitown.  ('lark  county,  northwest 
and  west.  arr.und  Martinsville.  Morgan 
rounty.  and  thence  southwest  to  New  Har- 
mony tposejr  county),  was  not  visited  by 
be"  Iir  I>avld  Dale  Owen,  in  his  geologl- 
ran  rt'port  for  1»«7.  also  s.iys:  "Indiana  Is 
ultuated  near  the  great  v.aliey  of  Northwest 
America  and  far  distant  from  the  primltlvo 
range  of  mountains:  her  soil  is  accordingly 
formed  for  the  destruction  of  the  vast  va- 
riety of  r<^kii,  l^th  crystalline  and  sedi- 
mentary, which  have  l>oen  divldinl  and  in- 
timately blended  together  by  the  action  of 
air  and  water.  It  has  all  the  element.s.  there- 
fore, of  extraordinary  fertility." 

\»  to  the  primitive   man   and   his  doings 


ui>on  Indiana  soil  before  the  advent  of  the 
w  hlte  man,  we  are  left  largely  to  conjecture 
and  speculation,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
re<|  man's  ideas  of  right  were  freaueully 
based  on  might,  and  that  there  was  a  pretty 
general  shifting  about  of  tribes  from  Orst 
to  last.  The  stronger  tribes  conquered  the 
w.aker.  and  disposed  of  them  as  they  saw 
lU.  Thus  the  Five  Nations,  after  conquering 
the  lA-nni  I>'napes.  "dubbeil"  them  "wom- 
en," which,  of  course,  put  them  on  a  peace 
f<Kt(lng.  and  through  this  "open  door"  Will- 
lam  IVnn  entered  and  purchased  lands  of, 
and  made  tn^atles  with,  a  people  who 
seemed  ver5-  docile  as  well  as  friendly. 
Remnants  of  tribes  wore  often  Incorporated 
with  their  conquerors  or  driven  westward 
and  pa8se<l  from  trllK?  to  tribe  like  prisoners 
passing  to  the  rear  during  a  groat  battle, 
until  they  wore  forced  by  stern  necessity  to 
settle  In  .srune  arid  region  and  to  "keep  off 
the  grass"  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors claimed. 

But  when  the  "noble  rod  man"  finallr 
came  in  contact  with  the  white  man's  civili- 
zation, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  adopt 
it.  To  him  that  civilization  was  a  light  too 
glaring,  and  he  withered  befoix?  it  and  so 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  but  "move 
on"  and  make  room  for  a  fitter  as  well  aa 
superior  race. 

When  our  forefathers  first  hoard  of  In- 
•liana  Territory,  the  Mlamls  claimed  Jurls- 
iliction  over  if,  but  they  generously  .allowed 
their  kinsmen,  the  Piankishaws  and  soni<^ 
other  minor  tril>es  and  remnants  of  tribes, 
such  as  the  Pottawatomlcs,  Delawares. 
Weas.  Shawnoes,  Kickapoos  and  some 
others  to  occupy  certain  portions,  but  they 
were  exceoflingly  suspicious  of  Americans 
whose  genius  for  territorial  oxp.ansion  seems 
to  have  been  In  blossom  about  that  time. 
As  to  the  I'>onchman,  his  pliant  and  plastic 
temper  rendered  him  a  very  different  sort 
of  l>eing  from  the  stubboni  Englishman  or 
the  pushing,  energetic  American,  so  that  he 
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can  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  positive  ele- 
ment in  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  country. 

Doubtless   the   Miamis   had  only  a  tenta- 
tive hold  upon  the  territory,  since  they  were 
of  all   the  tribes  of  the   central   West— the 
conquered  in  1757  by  that  scourge  and  terror 
Iroquois.     These  Indians  had  conquered  the 
Hurqns  and   Qttawas  and  at  last  came  to 
regard  themselves  as  invincible.     But  they 
\\cre  not  always  destined  to  reap  an  easy 
victory     and     occasionally     met     "foemen 
worthy  of  their  steel."     At  Bone  Bank,  on 
the  lower  Wabash,  In  Posey  county,  there 
are  remains  of  a  large  Indian  burial  ground. 
Mr.   Henry  Schoolcraft,    the    noted    ethnol- 
ogist,  visited  the  bank   in   1821   and  found 
a  great  deal   to   call   forth   speculative  in- 
quiries.    He   finally   concluded    there   must 
have  been  at  that  spot,  perhaps  a  century 
,  or  so  ago,  a  last  desperate  struggle  between 
'the    savage  inhabitants  of    the    lower  Wa- 
jbash  and  the  five  nations  of  New  York  and 
;that  the    former    were    virtually  extermin- 
I  ated,  but  with  great  loss  to  their  assailants. 
As  early  as  17G3,  when  the  present  North- 
^  west   Territory   was   ceded   to   the   Enfflish, 
I  Indian  hatred  towards  the  frontier  settlers 
lor  "long  knives,"  was    very    marked.     The 
I  first     formidable     conspiracy     against     the 
{whites    was    matured    by  Pontiac  and  was 
I  far-reaching  and  for  a  time  threatened  the 
I  utter  ruin  of  the  few  settlers  scattered  along 
the  frontier.     Again  in  1788  an  Indian  war 
[broke  out  which  tended  to  unsettle  every- 
:  thing.    General  Wilkinson's  attack  upon  the 
!  Indians  at  the    mouth   of    the    Tippecanoe 
j  stilled  the  rising  tempest  for  a  time,  but  iu 
Iwas  reserved    to    "Mad"    Anthony  Wayne, 
I  in  1793,  to  punish  the  arrogance  of  the  In- 
j  dians  of  the  Northwest  and  bring  them  into 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  government.     For  several  years  after 
this    chastisement    there    was    comparative 
quiet  on  the  border.    But  when  certain  tribes 
began  to  cede  their  lands  to  the  whites  the 
smoldering    embers     of      discontent    were 
fanned  into    flame    and    the    Indians  began 
I  to  make    forays    upon    the    frontier  settle- 
[  ments  and  soon  the  contest  developed  into  a 
life  and  death  struggle.     In  one  of  the  in- 
\  cursions  which  the  Kentuckians  made  north 
'  of  the  Ohio  river  they  came  across  a  little 
band  of  Indians  and  perhaps  thinking  that 


all  the  good  Indians  were  dead  made  a  spir- 
ited attack  upon  them.  The  Indians,  who 
were  Piankashaws,  were  greatly  grieved  at 
this  wanton  attack,  since  they  always  prided 
themselves  upon  their  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Thus  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
the  Indians  committing  all  sorts  of  depre- 
dations and  the  whits  retaliating.  The  war- 
like disposition  of  the  savage  was  by  this 
time  whetted  to  a  keen  edge  and  he  did  not 
always  stop  to  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  or 
justice  of  his  acts.  Occasionally  a  very 
trivial  matter  would  set  his  inflammable 
nature  on  fire.  A  bloody  battle  was  once 
fought  between  the  belawares  and  Shaw- 
nees  which  grew  out  of  a  quarrel  between 
two  Indian  children  over  a  grasshoppei-. 

Patience  at  last  ceased  to  be  a  virtue, 
and  the  frontiersmen  rose  in  their  might, 
and  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison  the  struggle  cul- 
minated in  the  fierce  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
The  power  of  the  Indians  was  broken  for- 
ever upon  the  Wabash.  The  Indian  confed- 
eration in  Indiana  dissolved,  the  remnants  of 
the  various  small  tribes  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  most  of  them 
were  finally  swallowed  up  by  the  larger 
tribes  and  ceased  to  maintain  their  original 
tribal  oi'ganization. 

The  last  Indians  to  forsake  their  hunting 
grounds  on  the  Wabash  were  the  Pianki- 
shaws  and  a  remnant  of  the  Shawnees. 
Mr.  Richard  Flower,  who  conducted  an 
English  colony  to  Edwards  county,  Illinois, 
in  1818,  says:  "We  visited  the  Piankashaws 
on  the  Wabash,  from  which  the  Snawnees 
had  just  departed."  The  Shawnees  appear 
to  have  had  several  settlements  in  south- 
western Indiana,  one  of  them  being  upon 
Pigeon  creek  above  the  present  site  of 
Evansville.  The  history  of  this  last  link 
which  bound  the  red  man  to  the  lower  Wa- 
bash country  is  quite  remarkable.  These 
Shawnees  had  a  tradition  that  they  were 
the  original  Indians  of  North  America,  and 
that  the  master  of  life  had  created  them 
from  His  own  brain,  that  they  were  en- 
dowed with  greater  genius  than  any  other 
Indians  and  also  that  they  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  all  the  rest.  Albert  Gallatin  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  Shawnees  be- 
longed to  the  Lennape   tribe    of   the    north 
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•m.v  Ih.y  ni.i>.ar.-.l  t..  |h>»*«-**  u.uhv  tiaii-. 
1,  .,mm»..u.  llui  lh.-lr  'linii  famllv* 
c-laiiu*  ».r.-  ..r  IHIU-  ftvall  atfnlui*l  Uif  "•^w 
ur.l.r  »r  lUJug*  T»>-  .ur  ..f  i>r..t:r.HH  wiiM 
rai.l.lly  m-^iaji  w...twar.l  aiul  a  U\s  more 
yrar«  .aw  H««-«u  far  away  froiu  tli."  ijniVfS 
of  fh«lr  au>«-»tor». 

aii..ili.T  wlih  •lartlliit:  ni|.UIUy  In  Hu-  Wa 
|>a«h  vall.y.  Kir»l  «ain.-  t!ie  Kr.iuh  and 
..r.n-t.^1  r»ri*  at  various  iH,lm«.  Ih»i1.  to  iiull- 
»ai«'  lh.-lr  i-.«.«-*«lou  of  i!i.'  .ouiitry  uii.l  to 
»..n.'  a«  ira.lliiu*  !»<•««•»  «"•»  "'^-  I""''"'"*  '" 
lilt.'  Ilin.'  Ill*'  n-^l  ci.nt  iiuul"-  U.h  a|ii"araii<e 
III  ih.-  tOl.l.rii.-*-.  for.  Willi  th.-  fall  of  Tan 
Alia,  all  \W  Nortliw«»t  T.rrltory  pasw-Ml  Into 
Knell'li  hniHli.     rnially  th.n-  .am.-  upon  tin- 

...no  what    l»r     II..IIU.-H  •«•  .hani.irrlz.-il 

a*  "an  KuKlNliuiaii  n-lnfoniMl"-  th.-  iiatlvf- 
l-.rii.  i:«n«»l»«'  Aim-rliiiii  with  hin  iK-arl  all 
artain.'  with  jmtrlotl.-  anlof.  ami  havlim.  at 
that  ilin.'.  an  Ini.iiw  .llnllk.-  t..  .lolm  Itull. 
a*  w.-ll  an  a  .h-t.-nuli>atl..n  !-•  •iMrsua.I.-' 
hill)  to  ■inov.-  on."  111.-  Imllaii  M-hiiii.y 
r..K.-'  hail  aln-aily  Im^-ii  transforiii.-.l  int.. 
••|'.»«t  Vlii..-nf."  Wh.-n  th.-  Kimllshiiiiiii 
.iiiii.-  h«-  fan<l«-«l  tin-  iiainr  of  "lort  Saik- 
\il|.-.-  hut  •  r..rt  ratri.k  ll.iny "  Jiisi  al.out 
ni|.-«l  thi-  IM.al  of  th.'  Ani.Tl.aiis  for  a  fortl- 
IU-.I  |.lii..-  ill  Ih.-  wll.|.rn.-sH  of  Imlijiiia.  Two 
•tnnlv  .\iii«rl.anH  li.hl  th.-  fort,  on.-  of  ili.iii 
wri«  «n|.taiii  ll.-liii.  tin-  rommainlaiit ;  th«' 
..ih«-r.  a  ninii  nam.'.l  Il.iiry.  th.-  lait.r 
mnmliiiC  hv  a  .ami. .11  w.-M  .har;;.-.!  ami 
wlil.li  \\r\*  H.)  pla.fil  a-*  I"  .■oiiimaml  th.> 
l>a««ni:»-  N.ar  l.y  mI^mmI  ll.-lin  with  a  li;;hl.'il 
mat.  h  «;.ii.ral  Hamilton  an. I  his  Itritlsh 
lr.«.j»«  mar.!i.-.l  until  th.-y  w.-n-  start l.-.l  hy 
Ih.-  .  r>  ..f  •  halt!"  Th.-  Mritish  .t.minaii.l.r 
.».-nian.l.«l  th.-  •.iirr.-n.l.-r  ..f  th.-  f..rt.  I.nt 
ll.-lin  Willi  an  ..aih.  .1..  lar.-.l  Hiai  no  man 
•iho.tl.l  .-ni.r  th.-  f.«rt  until  h.-  km-w  ih.- 
Ii-rm«  Wh.-ri-iii.on  llnmllloii  r.-i.li*«l.  "tli.- 
|)..nor^  ..f  wiir."  ami  th.-  pln.ky  ijarri-on 
fh.-n  mar.'h.-l  out.  mmli  l.»  »li.-  ■  hairriii  ..f 
tlo-  Mrifioh  g.-n«-ral.  It  Avas  ih.-  sani.-  Yaiik.*.- 
•  Iir.-%%.lii.«'.  tin-  al.ility  to  .  ..jm-  uitli  any 
nr>l     .-v.r-.        siaii.in;      makinu     .-v.-iyihiim 


Ih-u«1  to  oni-'H  will,  whirh  <-hai-afteri7.t*«l  tlu- 
Aint-rlrau  .-aptaiii  t.u  this  oi-rasiou.  ami  it 
wan  tin-  saiuf  sylrii  wh|ih  i-naliltHl  t;t*n. 
t;t-«rj:f  l{«i;:i*rs  ("lark,  on  a  sul»se<iueut  ori-a- 
slon.  to  inaki-  tla-  mo-'^t  rouianiic  cainpaij:!! 
in  all  t.nr  history  an.l  to  a.hit-vt-  a  triunii'li 
whi.h  iiilminat.'il  at  the*  fiana-  plaiv  wlu-n- 
lli-lni  ha.l  tllspalytMl  such  ui-rvt'— a  triumph' 
whI.h,  Jinlu'.-'l  I'V  iii^  lat.-r  ivsnits.  was  oin« 
of  th.-  most  moim-ntoii.s  in  oiir  histoiy. 
dark  ami  hl.s  nn-n  on  those  damp  l\-ltruaiy 
days,  wadin;;  in  wai.-r  sometiuies  np  to 
ili.-ir  .hlns.  hohllnj:  th.-ir  ;rnns  ahove  their 
li.a.ls:  .•ndurln^'  Imn^'.-r  and  fatigue  and. 
ai  l.isi.  Itn-akiiik'  the  jMiwi-r  of  tht-  Kiijrlisli 
.-iml  wresting  tin-  ;,'r.'at  Northwi-st  from 
tli.-ir  masp.  is  oiu-  of  the  most  fas«-inatin;:^ 
<  liaiii.rs  in  .'ill  our  liistory. 

Ill  IT.-'.  1  r.in.e  .lisp..s<-il  of  L..uisia)ia 
|.r<.vim-e  to  Spain,  and  that  >rovernmt-nt.  wiili 
its  <-li:ira(tpristi(-  seHlshni-ss.  Impos.-d  ;:rie\ - 
oils  .•omimnjal  n-stridions  upon  tli<-  ik-ojiIc 

of    il eiiir:il    Mississippi    hasiu.    Imi    th<s.- 

did  not  w.-i;:li  heavily  uiioii  the  wliil.-  m.iii 
ill  ihi-  Walwish  re^riou.  since  his  w.-ints  at 
tli.il  time  were  few  aii<l  simph-.  beiii^r  i-ou- 
liii.-il  t.>  his  needs  in  the  matter  of  traitjiiiiir 
ami  killiie^'  wihl  ;r:iin<-.  Nor  did  they  m:iieri- 
aily  alT.-et  th.-  I-n-mh  on  th.-  Wal.ash.  who 
\v.-r.'  mostly  .-nira^'eil  in  ir.-idiufr  with  tin-  In- 
di:ins  .-ind  s.'iidini:  their  furs  to  Can.id.i  for 
shipm.-nt  to  Kurope.  In  1S(»1  the  luoviiire  ..f 
I.otiisiaii;!   w;is  r.-i  rixedf.l  to  I'ran..-. 

W  la>l  111.-  Indians.  Freii.li.  Kiiudish  .ind 
Si.iiiii.-irds  w.-r.'  out  of  the  w:iy.  The  slaj:.- 
w.-is  r.-a.ly  for  ili.-  .Kiois  in  the  m-w  dr.im:i 
:il...iif  to  oi-eii.  line  and  lln-n-  a  li..mesiead 
wa-  IniiiL'  dis|M.s.d  of  in  KeiiliirUy.  Men. 
w.. 111. 11  .iikI  rliidreii  were  busy  p;i<kin|,'  up 
th.ir  r.w  lionselinld  lM-lon.i:in;rs.  pn-p.-irinjr 
to  lalv.-  up  111.-  t.urd.-n  of  Uf.'  under  m-w  coii- 
.lliioiis  an. I  .■nviioiim.Hits.  Flatlioats  wen- 
lauiiih.'.l  aiMl  on.'  afi.-r  :im.tli.-r  di.sapp.-an-<l 
l.ehind  th.-  .li^t.iut  Imh.I  ,.f  ihe  Ohio  as  th.-y 
w.-re  h..ni.-  .'iloiiL'  upon  its  jrlist.'uiuj;  Itos.nii 
111.-  adv.-iu..-  miard  sailing'  away  towards 
its  hopeful  yiM  uu.-eri.'iin  di^srinv.. 
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THE  NEW  TJRUSTEE  LAW. 

The  new  law  regulating  the  method  of 
ti-ansacting  township  business  will  be  in 
effect  wlien  the  laws  of  the  Legislature  are 
published  and  distributed,  which  will  be 
about  the  first  of  September.  The  advisors 
l>rovided  for  Avill  not  l>e  elected  until  the 
regular  time  of  choosing  township  trustees, 
but  for  temporary  i)urposes  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  courts  Avill  appoint  the  advisory 
board.  This  law  is  an  experiment  and  one 
that  may  be  of  very  doubtful  utility.  Under 
the  present  system  the  schools  of  Indiana 
have  grown  to  their  present  proud  position, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  new  law 
for  a  time  at  least  will  check  the  expansion 
of  our  school  system. 

It  may  work  out  all  right,  but  divided  re- 
•sponsibilitj'  never  has  worked  satisfactorily 
yet.  The  Indianian  hopes  for  the  best.  It 
has  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  at 
heart,  and  would  deprecate  anything  that 
would  interfere  in  the  least  with  their  prog- 
ress. The  plea  for  the  bill  was  "reform." 
No  one  denies  that  thei-e  has  been  extrava- 
gance in  some  places,  and,  perhaps,  crim- 
inality, but  a  whole  system  ought  no^  to  be 
condemned  because  a  few  men  out  of  a  thou- 
sand go  wrong.  There  was  a  very  marked 
opposition  to  the  bill  as  it  finally  passed 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  its  pass- 
age was  due  solely  to  the  lobbying  of  tlie 
school  supply  and  bridge  men.  They  were 
constantly  on  the  floors  of  the  legislative 
halls,  buttonholing  members;  they  followed 
them  to  their  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Their  presence  convinced  not  only  the  mem- 
bers, but  all  others  that  some  reform  Avas 
necessary.    For  moutlis  tlie  jjapers  had  been 


full  of  charges  tliat  tlie  supply  men  had  a 
"pull"  with  the  trustees,  and  were  demand- 
ing and  receiving  extortionate  prices  for 
their  goods.  Their  presence  lobbying 
against  the  bill  was  all  the  evidence  that 
many  wanted  to  prove  the  bill  to  be  a  judi- 
cious one,  and  one  ii.  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers.  Had  they  remained  away  the 
bill  would  not  have  been  passed.  If  trus- 
ter's feel  hurt  at  the  bill,  they  must  blame 
the  otticious  intermeddling  of  supply  agents. 

The  bill  is  now  a  law,  and  it  should  be 
faithfully  carried  out,  and  it  may  work  for 
the  best  when  its  n  achinery  is  fairly  under- 
stood. The  tendency  in  Indiana  is  to  mul- 
tiply officers  and  boards,  and  we  now  have 
a  board  for  nearly  everything  under  the  sun. 
Candor,  however,  will  compel  any  honest 
observer  to  say  that  the  Legislature  is  more 
extravagant  than  township  trustees  or  coun- 
ty commissioners  ever  have  been. 


NO  TIME  FOR  HISTORY. 

The  Indianian  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  which  he  says  that  neither  he 
nor  his  pupils  have  any  time  for  the  study  of 
history  of  the  United  States.  If  that  is  so, 
what  a  shame  it  is!  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  school  curriculum  is  so  loaded  down 
that  no  time  can  be  given  to  history?  Better 
lop  off  some  of  the  ornamental  branches, 
such  as  drawing,  music,  Latin,  French,  and 
make  time  for  history  of  the  country.  It 
matters  but  little  about  the  history  of  Home, 
Greece,  or  Europe,  but  a  careful  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  State 
is  all  important.  Drawing,  at  best,  is  only 
ornamental,  and  for  ninety  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  the  children  it  is  not  even  that. 
Music  is  an  exercise,  and  as  such  should  be 
maintained,  but  its  study  is  not  half  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
Even  if  it  is  not  laid  down  in  the  curriculum 
a  wideawake,  energetic  teacher,  who.se  heart 
is  in  liis  vocation,  Avould  find  time  to 
teach  it. 


With  this  number  we  present  our  readers 
with  the  third  of  our  series  of  "Picturesque 
and  Historical  Indiana."  and  have  for  our 
suliject  Fayette  county  and  Counersville. 
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INDIANA  IN  THE  SCIIOUUS. 

Prof.  John  W.  Carr,  •uiM-riutiutU-iii  of  the 
city  •cli.joU  ".f  Au<1i«nM.ii.  ha*  taken  an  ad- 
vaucrtl  •tauJ  uo  ih.-  »tu<ly  uf  IiuHaiia  hlutory 
In  tfap  •••ho.4*  umUr  ht«  charRf.  In  iJ»o  tJludy 
ct>urw>  for  Ihl*  y«-ar  tn  th.-  ••Iijht  H  and  olKht 
A  gradt-n  ht«  rounu-,  a*  plven  In  the  nmnuiil 
la  an  follow* 

j:i«;n  I  \\  «;ic.\i»i: 

Illntory  of  Inillana  'a>  The  <iii>tur.'  of 
Vln<fni>«-*  In  •■«.nnt-«'tlon  with  th«'  Ilovolu- 
UoM,  Smith  «•  •llUlory  <>f  Indiana.  I>a^,'^•s 
»T  Ha  .fi»  ortllnam*'  of  ITsT  and  the  siriiK'- 
gloo\<>r  ulaviTy  In  <i»nni'<-tlon  with  tin*  Ordl- 
oanev  of  ITsT.  pac.it  Htt»  U»l.  ic;  OrRanlza- 
ttot)  uf  rivll  Rovi'rnini'nt  In  Indiana  in  con- 
Oe<rtlon  %vUh  tho  adnilNHJon  uf  Indiana  a.s  a 
Stall'.  l^u^ii  lie  rj«>.  "d)  Intenial  iinpruve- 
mi^ntji  In  Indiana  In  <on«>nctlon  with  the  cou- 
•liIemtK)n  of  thin  >«nl»Ject  In  other  parts  of 
tho  t'nlon.  |>ojr«ii  277  II-S-I. 

In  the  Mtu'ly  of  the  revolutloii.-iry  iM-riod 
pupIlN  »honlil  W  h"*!  t«»  JM-o  the  evenM  that 
|r<l  to  the  formation  of  the  fnJon.  See 
f'ounw*  of  Stiidy  for  t'ity  ami  Town  Schools 
of  Indiana,  paio**  4S.'l. 

'n»e  topli-ji  }ud«M'te<l  from  the  "History  of 
Indiana"  shiudd  1h>  prewnteil  In  their  proi>er 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  Unlte«l  States. 
The  aim  should  In*  to  familiarize  the  pupils 
with  a  few  of  the  fart>»  of  the  hl.'«torj'  of  the 
State  anil  to  .nhow  the  part  Indiana  has 
playctl  in  the  development  of  the  Union. 

The  work  thnniRhout  Uil.s  grade  should  Ik- 
supplemented  l»y  the  use  <f  MarCoun  t.  his- 
torical chart*.  rimkI  wall  maps  i>f  the  United 
State*!  an<l  Indana.  pictun's  and  suitable 
blacktM>ar>l  Illusfration.H. 

Ki<;iiT  A  «;h.m»i:. 

The  followlne  toplrs  fronj  the  history  of 
Indiana:  ia>  Indiana  in  the  War  of  the  llc- 
lirllton,  Smlthn  "IliHtory  of  Indi.ana."  jwiges 
327 -|Ik).  vol.  1.  lb)  Inillans"  titles  to  land. 
h«»w  extlnRulxhed.  paRi«s  2^^1-240.  vol.  1. 
H>  •'ivll  jrovernment  in  Indiana,  papes  2<iO- 
27"'..  vol  1.  (fj»  Mi<itory  of  .MrhrH>ls  .nnd  ool- 
lej.*  in  In<llana.  pages  .'|.T..'i72.  vol.  2. 
o>.  |i.n.-M.|.-nr  in«»fltution«i.  p.ngoH  tVJ7-CM. 
'ft  IVnal  and  n'fonnafory  Instlmtion.H.  pages 
•V.l  »V|2  ii;!  Imlinna  industrle«i:  Transporta- 
tion. pnge.»  .;».«  ,VM.  vol.  2:  agriculture,  p.iges 
•W4  •»'..    'i  ol     J.    n.Tfur.Tl     wi-nlfh.    p.Tge«i  •»>- 


Gs2.  vol.  2;  mauufaoturiug,  pages  GSi-tJiiT. 
vol.  2.  *h)  Civil  aduauistratlone,  pages  GUT- 
7&9,  vol.  2.  (1)  Noted  persons  of  Indiana; 
Statesmen  and  ix)liiiciaiis,  pages  771-b27, 
vol.  2;  noted  Indiana  authors,  pages  b27-s::.2. 
Vol.  2;  men  of  s<.-ience,  pagi-s  So2-S70,  vol.  2; 
noti*<l  Indiana  women,  pages  b70-SSl.  vol.  2. 

As  niuch  of  the  history  of  Indiana  should 
Ik?  studletl  as  jjossible.  It  may  be  found  uec- 
essiiry  for  Individual  pupils  to  reix»rt  ou 
some  of  the  topics  in  Indiana  history  suggest 
ed  above.  At  any  rate  ail  pupils  should  t  ■ 
come  acrjualnted  with  the  leading  facts 
Indiana  history. 

The  work  tliroughout  the  grade  should 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  MacCouns  h 
torleal  chart.i.  <-yclopedias.  maps,  diagrau. 
IKM-'ins.  stories,  pictures  and  other  hisiorii  ui 
material. 


The  usefulness  of  The  Indianian  was  well 
Illustrated  during  the  session  of  the  (General 
Ass*'mbly.     Two  years  ago  the  Senate  ai>-      j 
lM>inte<l   a  committee  to  obtain   Information       ! 
as   to   where  the   various  Governor*  of   the      \ 
Suite    died,   and     where    they   were   buried.       ' 
The  committee   wrote  letters  by   the  doxeu 
without   i'liciting    the   re<iuired    information, 
when   the  chairman  turned  to  a  number  of 
The  Indianian  and  found  It  there  c.refuUy 
collateil  for  him. 


Among  the  multitude  of  bills  that  were 
iH'fore  the  Genenil  Assembly  and  failed  to 
I>ass  was  one  that  ought  to  have  received 
every  vote.  It  provided  that  county  com- 
missioners might  lend  aid  In  the  establish- 
ment of  county  historical  societies.  Indiana 
Is  far  iK'hind  her  sister  States  In  this  great 
work  of  collecUng  an<l  preserving  historical 
matter.  This  work  should  not  be  left  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  Individuals.  It  is  .a 
public  work,  a  work  of  public  Interest,  and 
If  i>eople  an»  willing  to  give  their  time  and 
labor  the  public  ought  to  bear  the  necessary 
e.\pens<^.  The  agitation  for  such  a  measure 
will  lie  continued  until  It  meets  the  approval 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


The  Indianian  would  again  urge  the  im- 
I>ortance  of  the  organization  of  historical  so- 
cieties or  clubs  for  the  study  of  American 
history.  The  people  ought  to  l)e  interested 
In  preserving  the  historical  data  of  their 
neighborhood. 


The  Indiantan, 
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I  Before  this  number  of  Tbe  Indianian  will 
j  reach  its  readers  the  General  Assembly  will 
j  have  completed  its  worii  and  adjourned.  It 
I  has  done  some  good  things,  others  that  are 
1  bad,  and  has  left  undone  many  things  it 
ought  to  have  done. 


The  Indianian  is  under  obligations  to  the 
press  of  the  State  for  the  many  liind  words 
tlif'v  have  said  of  us,  and  the  encouragement 
they  have  given  in  our  efforts  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  Indiana  histoid  among  the 
people. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  OF  THE  INDIANIAN. 

We  desire  that  you  place  the  Courier  on 
;your  exchange  list  and  we  wall  reciprocate. 
jWhen  you  come  to  Henry  county  in  your 
■  historical  sketches  please  use  us  and  the 
(Courier  in  any  way  you  may  wish,  as  we  are 
i heartily  in  sympathy  with  any  and  all  efforts 
Ito  collect  and  preserve  the  local  and  State 
^history.  The  files  of  the  Courier  may  assist 
■you  or  our  knowledge  of  th  3  county  auu  her 
people  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

Very  ti-uly,  COURIER  CO., 

'     New  Castle,  Ind.         Per  M.  O.  Waters. 
1      The  last  copy  of  The  Indianian  is  simply 
line.    Each  issue  makes  a  great  growth  over 
its  predecessor.    What  are  you  coming  to? 
I  W.  S.  ALMOND, 

Supt.  Carroll  County. 
The  February  number  of  the  Indianian 
contains  a  well  prepared  and  fully  illustrated 
historical  sketch  of  the  old  town  of  Brook- 
iville,  with  some  mention  of  the  distinguished 
jmen  who  were  natives  of  the  place.  The 
|series  of  articles  on  "Picturesque  and  His- 
torical Indiana,"  of  which  this  is  the  second, 
jpromises  to  be  valuable.— Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Indianian  is  a  magazine  published  by 
B,  L.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  de- 
voted to  collecting  and  preserving  all  histori- 
cal facts  and  incidents  in  connection  with 
l^ur  State.  In  short,  it  is  devoted  to  "boom- 
ting"  the  interests  of  Indiana.  It  is  doing 
excellent  work  and  deserves  the  generous 
isupport  of  the  public.  It  appeals  to  the 
jpride  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  stimu- 
lates an  interest  in  its  history.— Crawfords- 
!rille  Review. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  The 
ICndianian,  a  high  class    illustrated    monthly 


magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Hoos- 
iers,  published  at  Indianapolis.  Started  with 
the  idea  of  encouraging  State  history,  it  has 
widened  its  scope  somewhat  and  now  has 
much  of  interest  to  all  Indianians.  It  is 
specially  interesting  to  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  well  worth  $1.50  per  veai'.- 
Mitchell  Commercial. 

The  publishers  of  The  Indianian  present 
a  very  commendable  piece  of  work  in  their 
Februai-y  number  in  an  historical  and  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  Whitewater  val- 
ley, particularly  of  Brookville  and  vicinity. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  article  on  Lin 
coin  and  other  valuable  historical  material. 
The  Indianian  has  found  a  field  that  de- 
serves cultivation,  and  it  deserves  success 
in  its  efforts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
meet  the  appreciative  reception  which  will 
insure  it  a  long  and  prosperous  career.— In- 
dianapolis Sentinel. 

The  Democrat  is  glad  to  note  that  The 
Indianian's  sketch  of  Franklin  county,  beau- 
tifully and  copiously  illustrated  as  it  appears 
in  the  February  number  his  met  wiiu  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 
The  Indianian  Company  deserves  wide  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  in  this  new  line.— Brook- 
ville Democrat. 

The  Indianian,  a  magazine  published  at 
Indanapolis,  devoted  to  the  local  and  gen- 
eral history  of  Indiana,  has  undei-taken  a 
work  that  should  meet  the  approval  of  every 
citizen  of  the  State.— Connersville  Farm 
Items. 


The  Indianian:  Will  you  allow  a  few 
words  in  commendation  of  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  George  R.  Wilson  in  your  February 
issue.  He  is  unquestionably  correct  in  say- 
ing that  we  of  Indiana  are  to  blame  for  the 
lack  of  respect  shown  us  outside  of  our  own 
boundai-ies,  and  that  we  can  induce  consid- 
eration by  cultivating  a  proper  sentiment  of 
State  pride.  It  is  high  time  that  something 
should  be  said  by  ourselves  for  the  intelli- 
gence, education  and  culture  of  the  State, 
and  less  prominence  given  to  the  crudities 
and  provincialisms  of  our  early  histoiT-  The 
day  of  the  "Hoosier  Schoolmaster"  is  long 
past.  The  "Hoosier"  himself  is  practically 
an  extinct  animal,  but  the  Indianian  remains 
and  represents  a  State  rich  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  great  commonwealth,  and  he 
should  be  justly  proud  of  her  history,  her 
institutions  and  her  attainments. 

A  NATIVE  INDIANIAN. 

Greencastle.  March  5. 
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SOME  OV-  THE  LEADING  INDUSTRIES  OF  CCNNERSVILLE. 


I  Hit-  ..f  Hit-  i:nfii«-oi  lUnl  ••»•»•*<  u»--I»il  in<lu» 
irl.-*  Ill  roniMT^vlll.'  iH  ilii-  larj:.-  .  anln::- 
iiiaiiufa.  t..ry  ..f  J     H    M.  Inrluu  K  Soii^.      1 1 

la  U"t  olll)    ••! '   «••••  '"■"*'  ''M'-n-lvi'  nf  Im 

klmt  lu  th«-  •-li>  (Mil  Ih  alM>  iinioim  tli<-  l>i;.' 
g.-»t  .•«n..rii«  111  III'-  Sial.-.  Tlil'*  ruiiipaiiy 
!•  •iicni.'.-.l  III  ...iiHiriKilim  III.-  Im'sI  iiia<l.- 
mitl  nxw^x  IIiiUIm-"!  rarrlay*.  I>iii:;;I<'h.  siir 
rrj*.  nu'\  all  •i.\l.'.t  i»f  vi-lili-h-s  uf  iniiis|H.ii 
aixt  piirjM.rt  li  Ih  m-arly  a  half  •i-iiiuiy 
•III.".*  Mr  M.Karlaii  tln*i  m-i  hi-*  U»,\  in  th.- 
«-l»y  Willi  l«  In-  lia«  lii-liM-il  !•>  iiijiki-  |»r<>H|M'i-«»u> 


l.ini.iiain  «•>.  ««i\«-riiJt;  an  an-a  ni  Ww  ;i 
of  ;;i-<>iiiii|.  was  ••i<>«tt*«l  ill  ilu*  yi-ar  ISNI. 
iiiaiii  liiilldlii;;  is  a  siiltKlaiitial  fdUi's 
hrirk.  im-aHiiriii;;  f^ixllTd  f»ft  in  liiifal  dii 
.h1i»iis.  'rin-ii'  aiv  ulsii  two  lar^'e  winys  in 
farioiy.    olll-    Is    <a».\ir.il    fti'i    and    the    o 

lUl.Vr.NI.       A    S4-«oImI    ItUilllillC.    I'lllxllU   f<lM. 

stoii.-s   liltrii.   is    <  oniu'ttrd     Willi     tin-    i 
siriKtiin-. 

■|ln-  <-<|uiiini»ni    of   Uiis  (((Mipaiiy    is  • 
pii-ii-.     'I'Ik-  workniaiisliip  of  tlu*  most  iii<« 
ami     iiii;»rov<-«l     «liai-a<-tt-j-.    and    ilu«     w^ 
tlir::;s«-lvi-s    an-    located    on    on«-   of    tli<- 
railroads  in  ilic  Slair.  lii.-  i..   11.  \-    1>  r 


<r«?g 
The 
lory 
lu-U- 

>  the 
I  her 
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and     iimnorial     U\    liix    artiv.-   ami    nniiriiiL'  '^^"    ^"  ii' li">^    ImIiil'    luiilt    K-adins    into    th( 

rffori*    ill    iiitluxirial    .•nt.-n»ri'«-         lliis    was  i:r..nnii.      Tli.'  .niiii-  <-oniiilcnn-iit  of  ni«'<liaii 

in  III.'  y«'ar  l»C^;.  ami  a  •»niall  Ixiilillnu  "ii  tli<-  i's   and   artisans   .oiiiiiris*-  n«-arly   four   nun 

M.rn.T   ..f     Sixth     •.tnt-t    and    <;raml    avriin.-  di.d     .niploy.s.   and     tin-    iiay-roll     is   niiiDJ 

•  till    ii»nrk««    Ih.-    I.irtli    |«la. .-    of    this    tlistin  thousands  of  dollars  t-v.-iy  month.    The  prod' 

C»ii«h.-«l   ImliiHiry      Th.-    onwanl     .ours.-    of  ints  id"  this  l.ii;  coneern  an- of  the  iM'st  (pial 

tl>i«   .^>n\pati>    fp>ni    Itx    in<'ipi.-n>y   has   liii-n  ity.  and  ha\i-  Im-iii  in  tin-  market  for  ali 


»t.-ad>  aiiil  proi:r.-».«i\.-.  original  ami  ind 
twiid.nt.  rwv  in.  n-a.-»ink'  in  stn-ncth  in  it 
rl.iini  anti  richi  ti»  siiprTiority  as  r>-irards  th 
liigh.-«t    «tnndaril    of 


iin} 

I'  prod 
[pial 
-  iM-.n  in  till-  market  for  al 
lilty   years,    and    are   ship]N'<l   to  every    > 
In    the    union.       Tliis    eomnany    ha.s   a    1...,. 
nnmlier    of      eomim-n-ial     sjilesineii     lookiDk 


-      •-» »   f  »•   •        f      l»   !!•         !•-       .-»H'^       •     l-'i     t   »    .»          .1    -■         I    •      K.I   I    •   I   -•        I     111  II   II   III   I   M       I                l»l                     1      I   flllilll'l    I       l«l    I               1^1   H      ."^OH      II               JO\.»l\I»*t 

liigh.-«t    standard   of  .-xeelL-ney.    l>y    way   of  after  their  various   inti-rests  throtiglumt  tb< 

marhln.r>    and   tf.-neral    workmanship.     The  .oiintry.  ami   also  se\eral  lirauch  houses  a> 

|.re«.-nt    masnilin-nt    Htrm  tnn-.    w  ith    its   ap-  salesrooms.  <lii«f  amryni:  whieh  are  those  ol 
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Cnuiicil  Bluffs,  la.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
'I'hi'ir  pivseiit  capacity  is  about  twelve  Ihou- 
s.iud  vehicles  annually.  The  personnel  of 
tills  company  is  conipcsed  of  .1.  B.  :McFarlan 
ninl  four  sous— C.  E.  J.  :McFarian,  "W.  AV. 
M.  i'arlan,  J.  K.  McFarlan,  and  .1.  h.  Mc- 
I'.ii-lan,  Jr.  Eacli  of  wlioni  is  well  ntted  for 
ilic  particular  duties  devolving  upon  him  in 
ihc  resi>ective  position  he  occupies,  and  all 
oi  whom  work  together  in  the  most  p«'rfect 
spiiit  of  harmony  and  unity. 

The  mana::ement  of  the  McFarlan  car- 
ri.i.^e  works  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  of  the 
most  perfect  nature,  their  knowledge  having 
Imih  gained  in  the  practical  school  of  per- 
se ii!,il  experience.  Not  satisfied  with  their 
reputation  of  the  p:ist,  they  are  ever  striving 
Id  attain  still  greater  perfection  in  design, 
construction,  tinish.  and  durability,  of  tlieir 
w..rk. 

The  McFarlans  own  the  most  handsome 
residences  in  Couuersville.  These  represent 
symmetry,  gi'ace  and  beauty,  and  make  an 
imposing  and  stately  appearance.  Mr.  J.  B. 
:Mi  I'arlau  owns  and  controls  considerable 
niil    estate   and    iHjrsoual    property   in   and 

•  in Mind  the  city  of  Connersville.  He  has  ha.<l 
iiincli  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  the  town, 
;iiHl  in  advancing  its  prosperity  and  success. 
Jlc   lias  always  been  first  and  foremost  in 

•  litlii!::-  with  his  money  and  time  new  and 
wr.ik  euteiprises,  and  even  those  industries 
th.it  have  come  into  the  town  in  opposition 
til  Ills  own  Itusiness  he  has  assisted  with 
I  ,i]iii;il.  To  liim  is  due  many  of  the  import- 
ant and  useful  manufacturing  industries  and 
iiilicr  interests  which  have  given  employ- 
iniut  to  Imndreds  of  needy  and  worthy  work- 
luiii.  rromiiieiit  among  these  enterprises 
with  wliich  he  is  identitied,  and  of  which 
III-  is  president,  are  the  McFarlan  Carriage 
I'lmiiyany,  the  Connersville  Blower  Company, 
jtlic  Connersville  Natural  (ias  Company,  the 
iCoiinersville    Land  and     Improvement  Com- 

iKiny,  the  Fayette  Banking  Company,  and 
till'  McFarlan  Building  Comi)any. 

IIII':   INDIANA  FUUNITUKE  COMPANY. 

riiis  important  and  successful  industry 
was  formed  in  1S74,  by  Mr.  William  New- 
l;irk.  its  present  manager  and  superintend- 
Iciit,  with  the  following  named  i)ersons  as 
imurporators:  William  Newkirk,  J.  B.  Mc- 
Farlan, John  W.  Koss,  ,J.  M.  Wilson,  B.  F. 


Claypool.  W.  II.  AVherrett.  C.  C.  and  F.  A. 
Hanson.  Tlic  company  was  organized  witii 
a  capital  stock  of  .$.")(),(»00,  but  various  addi- 
tions an<l  improvements  have  h\^\\  made  to 
the  original  plant  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
to-day  the  buildings  are  double  the  siz<'  tlii-y 
were  at  first.  The  Indiana  Furnitmc  Com- 
liany  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  sideboards,  whicli  are 
among  the  finest  and  iH'st  iu  the  land.  The 
work  is  principally  done  by  hand,  and  is 
artistic  and  beautiful.  There  are  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  s<.'venty-five  different 
])ieces  of  varying  size  and  shape  iu  a  siugle 
sideboard  made  by  this  firm.  One  man  i& 
kept  constantly  employed  and  busy  checking 
ui>  the  varied  parts  as  they  make  their  :ip- 
pearance  iu  the  stoek  room  of  the  factory. 
The  finishing,  upfitting  and  gUiss  room  is  on 
the  top  rtoor.  The  furniture  all  undergoes 
a  thorough  hand  polishing  before  it  can  pass 
inspection.  The  company  have  nearly 
twenty  traveling  men  on  the  road  to  look 
after  their  extensive  trade  throughout  tlie 
country,  also  salesrooms  in  New  Yorlc  city 
and  Grand  Itapids,  ;Mich. 

Mr.  Newkirk  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  iudus- 
tries  in  Connersville  ever  since  18G.J.  He  is 
a  man  of  keen  insight  into  business  affairs, 
of  sound  judgment  and  practical  integrity. 
He  is  now  director  and  president  of  the 
Fayette  Banking  Company,  one  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  Depauw  University  at  Green- 
castle,  and  member  and  officer  of  the  AI.  E. 
Church  of  Connersville,  and  owns  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  costliest  residences  in  that 
place.  His  long  and  active  career  has  re- 
dounded to  the  public  good,  to  the  morals  of 
society,  to  tlie  life  of  reliiriou  and  to  tlie 
support  of  city,  county  and  State. 

THE  KEX   BUGGY  COMPANY. 

The  history  of  industrial  Indiana,  and  es- 
pecially of  Fayette  countj',  would  certainly 
not  be  complete  without  a  sketch  of  the  new 
and  extensive  works  of  the  Kex  Buggy  Com- 
pany of  Connersville.  Only  four  months  ago 
the  big  buildings  now  occupied  by  a  full  and 
complete  stock  of  wheels,  gears,  bodies, 
poles  and  shafts  for  their  fine  line  of  bug- 
gies, sun-eys,  carriages,  pliaetous,  spring  and 
road  wagons  weiv  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fur- 
nituri',  and  with  machinery  and  material  for 
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uu*   irmUAfurmallua  of  aIiaW.  1 

IU«?0    lu    lliat    It-Ujftll    «>f    lltU»-  ii^-        ....... ..«'i 

au.1  ef'-JixJ*  ""  wt't'll  il»'*  l'la»ii  1»  lucati-J 
^....,  -.. .  .,  >:i  '.itioMU  a«  lh<*  Muuk  A: 
I:  «.'uujt«io.        lo     l»rluic 

a'.  ••  a  I'haiigf  A«  IhU  iu  ho 

•borf  a  liiur.  r*»|Uir»il  ai»  ui>pr*-«'»"*l«*'»i'"*i 
,li«i.t4y  of  ciHTSjr  aud  Industry  Thf  luUTiur 
..f  'fi^  fai-lury  had  to  Ik*  r»»ino«l««l«tl,  tin-  «»ld 
;.r'«!i  f.«  nrbanKi-d  for  tin*  ih-w,  uj»d  oiht-r 
il.^i  an  r^  and  oMnUoy*-*  put  Ju  ihi'lr  plaiv*. 

\  r«  ir>^-nlatirc  of  VXw  Indlanlnn  vUllt-d 
thi«  lt»«tltulioo  on  tl»c  mth  of  I'.dirujiry.  uiid 

wroi  from  ..m.t.  to  sam  t.  and  from  u'lrn- 


j.lauou  of  lit'iug  orooted.  Connersville  may 
ufll  Uja«t  of  this  Hpleudid  industry,  which 
will  no  doubt  ijrove  a  prolituble  act-essiou. 
'I"hli4  romijany  was  lucoriK»raled  on  the  11th 
day  of  NoVfiuIxT.  1SI»S,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  ^vi.tMN.i.  The  lncon>orators  urv:  James 
M.  llol>t.Ttii,  \S .  J.  Harris  aud  Frank  G.  Volz, 
of  ludianaiioiis.  lUid  11.  Muuk  and  C.  C. 
Hull,  of  ("ouuersx ille.  Until  rcivntly  Messrs. 
N'olx.  Hull  and  Harris  have  been  prominently 
i-onn<fi<-<l  with  the  I'arry  Miuiufacturiug 
(uiupany  of  Indianapolis:  Mr.  Volz  having 
••hari;e  of  ilie  claim  aud  credit  department 
for  si'veu  years.  Mr.  Hull  having  been  in  the 
c-onipany's  employ  as  iisslstanl  suix-rintoud- 


Ki  .\  i; 


li.  th»'  t>"iil«'r  and  "'Hfflnr  r»w»ni.  and  found  a 
»rnU  at.^  ki<<1  bufigy  f.iitory.  auil  oj>i'  hundrotl 
and  fifty  l»u»y  workmen.  SkllUfl  ni«^linnlc» 
only  ar«»  omployr*!  h«»r»>.  who  anr-  «VMni>etont 
of  '  '   {h»<  U'Ht  Work  .inrl  civinw'  th«> 

nt  :lnl<ih  to  ih-lr  v.hl.'b<«      In  tho 

of':  ■  s.Mi    p.T«<^»n«.     inobidine    four 

«f»M).«ffr  >phr»r*  and  tyi»«w  rli»TJ».  On  th*-  road 
fhor»'  i<  \  •mail  rr»niii«ny  of  travolinc  {<nb'<«- 
m«»n  to  I'*.k  nftrr  fh^lr  Infoo'st  to  tj,..  trade. 
Tho  plans  .ind  mofhodn  of  thlji  roniixany  are 
of  th*^  n^'^f  ftdvani"^  and  afisre««.«iiv»-  tyj>o. 
.Vn  addltion-al  Nnildins  for  tho  aroomino<ln- 
tlon  of  th«»ir  bn«lno^*  1<»  already  in  routem- 


ent  for  nine  years,  and  Mr.  Harris  having 
iKM-n  at  the  head  of  the  ofllce  department  as 
cashier  and  accountant  for  six  years.  These 
men  will  endeavor  to  manufacture  nothing 
but  fine  ;:nide  vehicles.  Tholr  capacity  is 
fifty  Jobs  n  day.  and  Iheir  products  are 
shii>iwHl  to  the  cr>nfral.  west  and  southwest 
Slates.  There  are  two  five  story  buildings, 
one  of  which  is  r/ixl40  feet  and  the  other 
•l*»xl.''.'J  feet  in  dimensions.  This  company 
isstjes  a  handsome  catalogtie,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  views  of  the  most  artistic 
desipn  and  finish.  They  offer  their  goo<ls  for 
.lale  only  under  the  National  Carriage  M.tU- 
ers"  warrantv. 
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THE  CONNERSVILLE  FURNITURE 
COMPANY. 

The  industrial  enterprises  of  Connersville 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  Connersville  Fui*niture  Company.  This 
firm  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1883,  with 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  The 
plant  covers  an  area  of  seven  acres  of  land, 
and  is  located  on  branches  of  the  C,  H.  & 
D.  and  Big  Four  railroads.  There  are  two 
large  buildings,  one  of  them  six  and  the 
other  five  stories  high,  each  50x150  feet  in 
dimensions.  The  lumber  sheds  and  dry 
houses  have  the  greatest  capacity  of  any 
factory  in  the  city.  This  company  employs 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  the  year 
round.  They  confine  themselves  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  chamber  suits,  sideboards  and 
chiffoniers.  These  are  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the 
counti'y.  The  annual  out-put  is  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  represents 
the  best  grade  and  highest  polish  of  goods 
of  this  kind  in  the  market.  The  greatness 
of  this  concern  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  their 
products  are  called  for  by  many  of  the  best 
dealers  in  the  land.  This  factory,  perhaps, 
pays  more  dividends  to  its  stockholders,  and 
employs  more  men,  throughout  the  year, 
than  any  other  factory  in  the  State.  Mr,  E, 
V.  Hawkins  is  the  general  manager  and  su- 
perintendent of  these  works,  who  has  been, 
engaged  in  this  line  of  business  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  came  to  this  city 
from  Vevay,  Ind.,  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Indiana  Furniture  Company  as  a  cabinet 
maker.  He  gradually  arose  in  woa-th  to 
them  until  he  became  superintendent  of  a 
certain  department  in  the  factory,  and  from 
thence  to  the  superintendency  of  this  firm. 
Mr.  Hawkins  makes  all  the  designs  and 
originates  all  the  styles  of  furniture  that  go 
out  from  this  plant,  and  personally  oversees 
every  detail  of  work  in  this  important  entex'- 
prise.  His  conceptions  are  artistic,  and  his 
designs  unique  and  beautiful.  Naturally  a 
person  of  the  original  and  creative  genius  of 
Mr.  Hawkins  would  lead  to  great  popularity 
and  admiration  for  his  goods.  He  not  only 
gives  his  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
this  vast  concern,  but  is  also  more  or  less 
active  along  other  lines  of  work.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Temperance  Society  of  Conners- 


ville, member  and  president  of  the  City 
School  Board,  and  awake  to  the  interests  of 
the  public. 


THE  ROOTS'  ROLLER  MILL. 

Tlie  history  of  this  mill  dates  back  as  far 
as  the  forties,  and  has  had  a  remarkable 
record  ever  since  it  was  started  up.  Since 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Francis  T.  Roots, 
about  one  year  ago,  it  has  been  i-emodeled, 
a  gas  engine  and  new  rolls  and  machinery 
put  in,  and  a  feed  mill  added,  making  this 
mill  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in 
the  West;  so  acknowledged  at  least,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  price  of  cereals  has  ad- 
vanced in  Fayette  county  on  account  of  the 
competition.  Mr.  B.  F.  Theibaud  is  man- 
ager and  superintendent  of  this  mill.  A  more 
energetic  and  industrious  man  for  the  place 
than  he  could  not  well  be  found. 


P.  H.  &  F.  M.   ROOTS  COMPANY. 

Without  doubt  and  with  no  exception  the 
greatest  manufacturing  industry  in  Fayette 
county,  as  well  as  the  largest  plant  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  is  the  P.  H.  &  F.  M. 
Roots  Company,  whose  works  are  locate<l 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Connersville, 
on  the  banks  of  the  west  fork  of  the  White- 
water river.  This  company  was  organized 
in  the  year  1859,  by  the  men  whose  names 
the  concern  bears  to  this  day,  who  were 
brothers,  but  who  are  now  dead  and  gone. 
It  is  but  due  these  men  to  say  that  they  were 
pioneers  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
Connersville,  and  especially  of  the  Rotai-y 
blowers  and  gas  exhausters.  Patents  were 
taken  out  and  improvements  made  from  time 
to  time,  till  in  1SS7  the  company  was  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  In 
1893  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and  the 
capital  stock  increased  to  $700,000.  Recent 
extensive  improvements  have  been  made  to 
the  plant,  which  malves  it  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  concern  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  The  foundry  building  is  50x185 
feet  in  dimensions,  and  is  perhaps  the  clean- 
est and  best  equipped  foundry  in  the  State. 
The  erecting  room  is  90x165  feet,  and  mod- 
ern in  its  facilities.  The  machine  shop  is 
80x125  feet,  and  three  stories  high.     In  all 
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aU»«it  .v.,**!"*  »»«|imn'  f«-«-l  i.f  H<">r  >l';»<-«-  .ir.- 
o4.iU.l.-il  aiMl  uilll/.«-«l  ill  th.  inamifa.riir.-  ..r 
Ih.-  roiarv  ror.-.-  l.l..«.rH  aii.l  |.uiii|.f<  un-l  «:>- 
••\liaU*l'T*,  ••r  \:irii.UH  sI/.h  aii.l  vv.iuliis. 
Hi.-PM-  wilual.l.-  ;:.-"Ih  ar.  stil|.i«-.|  i..  all  |.ari> 
..f  tl»-  ri»il«a  Stat.x  aii.l  Klin. p.-.  Th.-  .niii 
j.aii>  \"  at  |.ri-H.'li«  i.lli.-.n  «l  a-  ri.ll..\v>;  \\. 
..ulu'lit  Ji.liii^li.ii  Ih  Ih.-  i.r.Hiil.-iit  ami  ;;.ii 
.•nil  iiiaiuiu'«T;  l^'wi*  IC.miIs  .l..liiisii.ii.  vl.«-- 
|.r.»l.l.-iil.  riiurl.-*  M<.iiiii.  ir.a«*iir.r.  aii<l 
\\  S  «'iili|.T.  H.-«rfrar\.  Mr  .l<>liiisii>ii.  iii<- 
l>r>-H|i|i-iil  «»f  III"'  <  .•iii|>aiiv.  was  r<.iiiHTl\ 
l.r>>i.-«M.r  ..r   |>laiii>  jiimI   \i»l<i-  ■ulinii-   in   ili<- 

rill.  Ihnail   « '..III-;.' Mii«i..     iMii     ill     ivs.", 

iii..M-«|    III    roiimn**  ill.-,    w  li.-if    lit-    iii.inliii 


TiiK  i:   w.  A\sri:i>  cii.mi'amks 

What  was  f..i-iii<'ily  kiiowii  as  the  Ai 
\-  lll;:--Miis  Spi-iiiu'  i-'iiipaiiy  is  to-day  e; 
Ih.-  K.  W.  Aiisi.-d  Sprin;:  ( ■-.iiipaiiy.  It  i 
iiii|H>rtaiM  ami  ust-fiil  iiidusuy.  ciiir 
••.vtlnsiv.-ly  in  iIm-  manulai-tuiv  of 
iMiK't'v  s|.iin;:<.  and  is  un«-  of  the  hirgost 
i-.Tiis  of  its  kind  in  ili<-  Sialo.  Tlu'  jH'o: 
and  sm-.fss  ol  ili.-s<-  wi.iUs  aii'  indicate 
till-  lart  ihai  liny  an-  coinpt'llcil  to  run 
and  nixliLamlilifii  tlii'linn  is  ln-liind  nii 
..rd.Ts.  Tiiis  rni<T|ii-is<'  is  nmlcr  tli<-  i 
aufim-ni  ancl  .-.inir..!  d'  ili<'  man  whose  i 
ii  iH-ars.  Mr.  i:.  W.  Ansi.-d.  wh..  has  ha. 
\.siis   i.r    cxiM-i-icn.c     in     this   iim-   ol"     ' 


si.-d 
ill.'d 


(•..nn.Tsvilh-.  Th 
II  out  by  this  coir 
d  ilh-ir  jirodnris  nr 
II. -s  of   Indiana   an 


II    .V   I  .    M.   K....1  -s   Fac  kikv. 


Jl».«   daiithfi-r   of    IV    M.    K.m.i-.    ami    in    IViJ  pri.ir    t..    \\\^    ]...;iiin.i: 

f«.'.  nn-d    th."   ...ntr.ilinu    liiL-r.-si    in    th.-   fMnn  urality   ni"   ili.'    u'onds 

ilry       I'mh-r     his     nianai;.-in.-ni     ilu-     works  paiiy  is  ili.'  xny  in-si. 

Iia\»>     trr»-all,v     liiipn»\<-.|.     ih.-     linsin<>^'<     in  sliii»pi  d    all    over   ihr 

.  rva"..!     and     thf     valin-    of     ih>-     ).lani     in-  nhi«>.       The    >i;iily     mil  pni     lo-day     is    cs 

halt. •■•I       II.-   Ih   aN..   pr.-sid.-ni    ..f    th.-   St.i-1  ntat.-d   t..  l..-  .iIm.ui    tiftcrn   thonsan<l   tons  o 

St..rai:.-     ami     Kl.-v;ii..r     « ■on«itrn.ii..n     Coin-  ti.-s  ai.-  .-.|nal.    if   imt  sprinirs.       'riicii-     fac-i 

pany.   ..f   TturTal...    N.    Y..   a    firm    \xhi.-li   do.-s  sniM-rior.   i..  any  similar  <'om-<rn   in   Imlianj 

an  .-M.-nniv.'  himhi.-Hs  in  flu-  .-.tnstni.  ti..n  of  'rin-ir  <nsioni<-rs  arc  among  tlu>  largest  cat 

a   n.-w   syHirm  ..r  Kraiii  .-h-vaf.Ms.      IT.'    i-<   a  riagi-     and     Imggy     niannfactinvrs     iu     th 

l«h'a««ant.  g<-nial.  i-.MirteonH  c.-ntl.-inan.  ami  a  Tnitt-d  Stai.-s.     'Ih.ir  capital  stock  is  aboi 

Ihoronirhly  .-nti-rprisini:  l.iisin.-sH   man,  tiiiy  thon>:iml  dollars  at   tin-  present  daj". 
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THE  ^OXXKKS^■ILLE  AX1>K  CO.Ml'AXY. 

Connected  with  the  Spring-  Works,  and 
under  the  same  management,  is  tlie  Conncrs- 
ville  Axle  Factory,  with  a  capital  stoclc  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dolLirs.  This  ((nn- 
pauy  manufactures  nothing  but  axles.  It  is 
a  valuable  industry,  and  representative  of 
its  class  and  kind.  The  company  is  crowded 
witli  orders,  and  has  more  work  than  they 
can  do,  except  they  run  day  and  night. 


THE  COXXEKSVILLE   WACJOX   COM- 
PAXY. 

Just  beyond  tlie  Spring  and  Axle  factories 
there  is  located  the  Connersville  ^^■agon 
Company's  works,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Heretofore 
the  tirm  lias  had  more  than  they  could  do  to 
turn  out  fast  enough  for  the  trade  their  high 
grade  buggy  and  wagon  wheels,  and  tliej 
have  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  manufacture 
of  wagons,  wliich  they  had  originally  in- 
tended to  do.  They  ai'e  getting  ready  now, 
however,  to  make  wagons,  and  prepaii-ations 
for  the  said  product  will  be  commenced  at 
once. 

These  plants,  which  are  connected  to- 
gether under  the  same  management,  have 
live  large  buildings,  the  main  structure  be- 
ing 130x230  feet  in  dimensions,  and  other 
buildings  and  improvements  will  likely 
follow. 

Mr.  Ansted,  the  prime  mover  and  pro- 
prietor of  these  enterprises,  is  the  owner 
also  of  valuable  real  estate  in  many  of  the 
cities  in  the  natural  gas  belt,  and  also  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  finest  residences  iii  Con- 
nersville. 

He  is  a  man  of  strong  personality,  of  de- 
cisive character,  of  aggressive  enteiiii"is«  <iutl 
J  of  jealous  zeal  for  the  future  welfare  of  his 
city,  county  and  State. 


THE  COXXERSVLLE  BUGGY  COMPAXY. 

In  sketching  the  historical  and  industrial 
features  of  interest  regarding  Connersville. 
it  is  necessary  to  note  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  extensive  enterprises  of  the 
State  is  the  Connersville  Buggy  Company. 
As   the   citv    is    decidedlv    a    lunnufactiiriiii;,' 


Idwii.  it  is  hut  (hie  this  linii  to  say  tliat  lliey 
li.-ivc  contiilnitcd  .-ihout  ms  imi<-li  pciimps  to 
ilic  (•(iiiiiiifvcial  ;i(lv;iiicciin"iit  of  tlic  rity  as 
ai'.y  otlicr  conccni  in  ii.  It  was  iucoriinr- 
atcd  ill  1SS3.  witli  (itily  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  but  has  had  a  steady  and  healtliy 
growth,  till  to-day  it  controls  four  or  live 
times  what  it  did  at  first.  Their  Iniildings 
cover  a  large  area,  of  ground,  tlie  main  struc- 
ture alone  is  nearly  tlucc  liundred  feet  in 
length.  In  tliis  immense  eslal)lishment  one 
can  ol)serve  the  iMiggies  and  carriages  in 
every  stage  of  development,  from  the  crude 
liickory,  poplar  and  a.sh  to  the  most  highly 
polished  and  finished  vehicles.  The  chief 
cliaracteristic  of  tlie  couceni  is,  tliey  are 
iuti'i-ested  iu  making  but  •"one  grade  only" 
of  goods,  Avhich  is  the  best  of  (lualities,  and 
which  one  grade  principle  they  have  adhered 
t(»  from  tlie  Iiegiuning.  The  predominance 
and  wisdom  of  this  pi'evailing  precept  are 
fully  exemplified  in  every  vidiicle  of  their 
manufacture.  The  work  is  all  done  by  hand, 
and  none  but  exiiert  workmen  and  skilled 
artisans  from  the  old  school  of  mechanics 
are  employed.  The  gears  are  made  of  well 
seasoned  hickory,  and  neatly  ironed  with 
the  best  wrought  iron.  The  liodies  are  all 
built  of  kiln  dried  ash  and  poplar,  and  the 
parts  securely  glued  and  sci-ewed  together. 
The  paints  and  varnislies  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  tinest  luster,  iis  well  as  correctly 
applied. 

Besides  the  buggies  and  carriages  manu- 
factured by  this  company,  they  also  make 
sewing  machine  wagons.  These  wagons  are 
in  service  in  ev<n-y  State  and  territory  of  the 
Union,  also  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
South  America.  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  no  doubt 
will  soon  be  running  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  distant  IMiilippines.  Mr.  L.  T.  Bower 
is  president,  S.  Michener  and  E.  M.  Michener 
fill  the  ottices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
this  comitany.  all  of  whom  are  men  of  enter- 
prise and  influence.  To  the  city  of  Conners- 
ville this  manufactory  bears  an  industrial 
and  substantial  importance. 


THE   McPARLAN  BLOCK. 

By  far  the  finest,  costliest  and  most  im- 
posing public  liuildiiig  in  Connersville  is  the 
:McFarlaii  l)lock  at  tlie  corner  of  Central 
a\-enue  and  Sixtli  street.     It  is  a  memorial  of 
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the  McFarlan  name,  the  McFarlaus  owning 
the  site  on  which  this  building  now  stands 
•determined  to  erect  thereon  an  edifice  that 
would  be  an  honor  to  both  the  builder  and 
the  location.  The  first  foundation  stone  was 
laid  in  1894,  but  the  building  was  not  fin- 
ished till  in  the  year  1895.  It  cost  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  di- 
mensions are  lG5xlG5  feet,  making  a  i>er- 
fectly  square  and  proportionate  building,  and 
is  four  stories  high.  On  the  first  floor  there 
are  ten  different  business  establishments,  to- 
gether with  the  oftice  of  the  hotel  that  bears 
its  name;  on  the  second  floor  are  numerous 
offices  and  the  handsome  dining  room,  whilst 
on  the  third  floor  are  the  spacious  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  McFarlan  Hotel. 


verware,  and  are  laden  with  the  most  sub- 
stantial edibles  as  well  as  richest  delicacies. 
The  hotel  is  equipped  with  billiard  room^ 
reading  room,  lavatories,  bath  and  toilet 
rooms,  of  the  most  modern  type.  There  are 
also  two  elevators— a  passenger  elevator  and 
a  freight  elevator.  The  heating  is  by  steam, 
the  lighting  by  electricity,  and  the  plumbing 
and  sanitary  arrangements  are  most  perfect 
and  complete. 

The  present  managers  and  proprietors 
of  this  house  are  the  popular  Bundy  Bros., 
of  the  Bundy  House  of  New  Castle,  Ind., 
who  are  genial  and  clever  to  all,  courteous 
and  obliging,  and  attentive  to  the  comforts 
and  interests  of  their  patrons.  They  com- 
mand the  highest  respect  of  every  one,  and 


McFarlan  Block. 


The  IMcFarlan  block  is  an  object  of  at- 
traction. Its  massive  stone  masonry  and 
heavy  plate  glass  windows  would  do  credit 
to  any  city.  It  is  second  to  none  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  interior  of  this  hotel 
as  regards  finish,  furnishing  and  decoration 
is  one  of  the  finest.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  rooms  in  the  house,  single  and  en 
suite.  The  parlors  are  exquisitely  furnished 
with  fine  moquette  carpets  and  excellent  fur- 
niture. The  halls,  corridors  and  sleeping 
apartments  are  all  large  and  handsome.  The 
dining  room  has  a  seating  capacity  for  sev- 
enty-five guests,  and  presents  an  attractive 
and  Inviting  appearance.  The  tables  are 
spread  with  pure  white  linen  and  costly  sil- 


are  seeming  favorites  of  both  citizens  and 
ti'avelers. 

THE  CONNERSVILLE  BLOWER  CO. 

This  company  represents  an  investment  of  1 
^100,000.  It  is  officered  by  a  directorate  of 
unusual  financial  strength,  in  the  personnel 
of  whose  membei-s  are  all  the  elements  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  a  great  undertaking, 
and  whose  names  are  among  the  most  hon- 
ored on  the  civic  roll  of  the  city  of  Conners- 
ville. 

The  company's  plant  covers  an  area  of 
several  acres.  The  annual  products  reveal  a 
capacity  approaching  the  enormous  figure  of 
$100,000. 
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The  maiu  factory  is  an  immense  buildiui? 
over  200  feet  in  depth,  the  upfittins  depart- 
ment measures  32  by  75  feet  and  the  foundry 
50  by  62. 


CONNERSYTLT-E  BLOWER   CO. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  their  new 
Cycloidal  Blower.  The  successful  construc- 
tion of  this  machine  came  as  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise to  scientists  and  those  interested  in  tlie 
study  of  cycloidal  curves,  and  the  many  ap- 
plications of  the  curves  in  practical  me- 
chanics. 

The  especial  value  of  this  construction 
had  long  been  recognized,  viz.:  That  of  com- 
bining the  epi-  and  hypo-cycloids  to  form  the 
contact  surfaces  of  impellers  for  rotary 
blowers,  gas  exhausters  and  pumps.     Many 


as  its  capacity  will  be  13,000,000  gallons  per 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  personnel  of  the  members  forming  the 
directorate  of  the  company  is  strongly 
marked  by  that  ability,  genius  and  capital  so 
indispensable  for  tlie  success  and  prosperity 
of  a  great  enterprise.  The  name  of  J.  B.  Mc- 
Farlan,  the  president  of  the  institution,  is 
synonymous  with  the  growth  and  material 
progress  of  Connersville  itself,  and  most  of 
her  prominent  institutions.  His  extraordin- 
ary business  career  has  not  been  marred  by 
a  single  mistake,  and  every  undertaking  ho 
has  engaged  in  has  been  a  notable  triumph. 

John  T.  Wilkin,  the  company's  engineer, 
is  one  of  the  finest  mechanical  engineers  in 
our  midst.  He  is  undoubtedly  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  construction  of  positive 
1  dowers  and  the  requirements  of  such  ma- 
chines than  any  one  engaged  in  the  business. 


I  Connersville  Blower  Co. 

had  been  the  attempts  to  utilize  them  in  that 
I  connection,  but  in  vain.  While  conceded  to 
I  give  the  theoretically  correct  form  to  a  re- 
!  volver  or  impeller,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
;  impossible  to  produce  such  surfaces  by  ma- 
j  chinery  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit 
'  of  their  use  in  practice  with  any  degree  of 
j  satisfaction. 

j  Among  some  of  the  installations  by  this 
I  company  that  are  deserving  of  special  notice 
j  may  be  mentioned  the  fitting  out  of  a  lead- 
!  Ing    Western    smelter    with    enough     large 

blowers  to  deliver  60,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
i  minute,  and  the  equipping  of  the  old  A.  T. 
j  Stewart  store  in  New  York  with  three  very 
i  large  machines,  each  driven  by  an  electric 
I  motor,  to  operate  a  pneumatic  tube  system. 
]  Tliey  are  now  at  work  on  what  will  be.  when 
I  finished,  the  largest  rotary  pump  ever  built. 


THE  SONG. 
A  song  lay  silent  in  my  pen 

Where  yesterday  I  found  it, 
Right  cozy  in  its  gloomy  den, 

With  a  melody  wrapped  'round  it, 
Through  all  the  years  'twas  waiting  so, 

To  hear  the  summons  of  that  minute; 
I  thought  I  loved  the  pen;  but,  no, 

It  was  the  song  within  it. 

To-day  my  lady  sang  to  me 

My  song  in  sweetest  fashion; 
Unwrapped  it  from  the  melody 

In  radiance  of  its  passion. 
As  one  might  see  a  blossom  grow. 

Yet  never  see  the  sun  above  it, 
I  thought  I  loved  the  song,  but,  no, 

It  was  her  singing  of  it! 

—JOHN  ERSKINB. 


Xessone  for  ©pentng  Scbool 

of  any  grade.      Every  day  throughout  the  year 

are  prepared  in  full  by  Prof.  W.  R. 

Houghton  in  his  work  entitled: 


♦O  TJ^UI 
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or  Lessons  on  the  Virtues  for  opening  school.  The  topics 
are  so  rich  and  varied  that  they  never  tire.  The  book 
pleases  all  teachers  who  use  it.  The  lessons  are  short, 
attractive  to  pupils,  and  tend  to  the  up-building  of  char- 
acter.   Price  60  cents.    Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

FAYETTE    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Connersville,  lud. 


History  Clubs. 


Whereas,  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  can  advance  the  interests 
of  the  State  the  better  by  having  a  more  thor- 
ough and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  State's 
history,  its  resources,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  approaching  the  end  of 
our  fi'-st  century  as  a  State  and  vv^ill  therefore 
be  called  upon  to  make  before  the  wrorld  an 
exhibition  of  our  resources,  its  development 
and  our  capabilities  as  citizens  and  as  a  State; 
and. 

Whereas,  We  being  in  almost  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  United  States,  the  center  of 
its  population,  with  the  best  railroad  facilities 
known  to  the  globe,  of  a  hospitable  people, 
and  already  bearing  the  palm  of  supremacy  in 


many    avenues    open    to    this    world's    eflforts;: 
therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned  citizens 

of    organize   ourselves  into   a 

club  or  class  for  the  study  of  Indiana  history 
as  pertains  to  our  State  and  nation,  with  a 
view  to  doing  our  full  part  in  the  cause  of  the 
State  and  upbuilding  of  State  and  national 
pride  and  for  the  preparing  of  ourselves  to 
meet  the  errergencies  which  will  fall  upon  us 
with  the  close  of  this  century.  We  therefore 
bind  ourselves  separately  and  collectively  to- 
study  the  history  of  Indiana,  to  persuade  our 
friends  to  study  her  history  and  to  sing  her 
praises  and  to  foster  and  encourage  all  Indi- 
ana institutions,  whether  they  be  educational^ 
religious,  commercial  or  political. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Section  i.  This  club  shall  be  known  as 
Indiana  History  Club. 

Article  II. 

Section  i.  The  ofificeTS  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall  serve  for 

Sec.  2.  An  Executive  Committee  of  .... 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  duties  of  the  committee  to  be  the  arrang- 
ing of  an  outline  of  history  studies  for  the 
club. 


By-laws. 

Section  i.  The  meetings  of  the  club  shalfi 
be  on  of  each  week. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  each 
meetirg.  In  case  of  his  absence  the  Vice- 
President  shall  preside. 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  and. 
Treasurer  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  de- 
volved upon  such  ofificers  in  similar  associa- 
tions. 

Sec.  4.  The  club  from  time  to  time  shall 
appoint  a  Lecturer,  who  shall  have  charge  o& 
the  method  of  study. 


THE  STORY  OF  EIGHTY  YEARS. 


^ 

^ 


SMITH'S 
HISTORY 
OF 
INDIANA 


Is  the  Story  of  the  Magical  Growth 
I       I  of  Indiana.  I       ii"  jM 


EDUCATORS   AND  [NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  ENDORSED 
IT    AS    A    WORK    OF^THE    GREATEST    VALUE. 


fc 


Every  Hoosier  should  be  interested  in^^the  History  of    ^ 
the  State,     Scholars  should  have  •  itj^Preachers  should 
have   it;    Lawyers    should   have   it,|Merchants   and     ^ 
Business  Men  should  have  it.  ^         A^         A^ 


BiKU"s-EvE-ViE\v  OF  New  Castle. 


To  teach  pafriotisjn.  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 
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HENRY  COUNTY  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  BEAUTIFUL 
TOWNS. 


Eastern  Indiana  has  long  been  known  for 
the  intelligence  and  progressive  spirit  of  its 
people.  About  half  way  between  the  Ohio 
river  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Ohio 
line  is  Henry  county.  It  is  on  the  high 
plateau  of  land  that  marlis  the  highest  ele- 
vated part  of  the  State,  with  beautiful 
streams  flowing  through  it  in  all  directions. 
Like  all  the  southern  half  of  Indiana  it  was 
once  densely  wooded,  and  through  its  groves 
of  forest  trees  wandered  wild  animals  and 
wild  Indians.  In  1818  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  various  Indian  tribes  by  which 
large  bodies  of  land  in  central  Indiana  were 
ceded  by  the  Indians.  This  was  called  the 
"New  Purchase."  Up  to  that  time  the  land 
was  not  legally  open  for  settlement,  but  a 
few  whites  had  squatted  upon  tracts,  erected 
their  cabins  and  made  small  clearings.  The 
Indians  were  peaceable,  and  no  trouble  was 
feared  from  thus  entering  upon  Indian  lands. 
What  is  now  Henry  county  was  a  part  of 
this  New  Purchase.  Its  wide  scope  of  for- 
ests, beautiful  streams,  its  fertile  soil,  its 
hills  and  valleys  offered  superior  induce- 
ments to  the  pioneer,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
open  for  settlement  the  pioneers  began  to 
seek  homes.  It  is  said  that  Daniel  and  Asa 
Heaton  were  the  first  white  men  who  ex- 
plored the  county,  but  they  made  no  settle- 
ment, only  tarrying  long  enough  to  trade  a 
little  with  the  Indians.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  explorations  were  made  in  1819,  but 
in  the  same  year  some  half  dozen  families 
located  permanently,  putting  in  crops  and 
erecting  cabins.  When  the  New  Purchase 
was  erected  into  a  county  it  was  given  the 
name  of  Delaware,  in  honor  of  the  Indian 


tribe  of  that  title.  The  territory  was  after- 
ward divided  up  into  twenty  or  more  coun- 
ties. All  the  territory  was  fertile  and  invit- 
ing to  home  seekers,  but  that  part  now 
known  as  Henry  was  especially  so.  Most 
of  the  county  is  upland.  Like  most  of  south- 
ern Indiana  the  heavy  forests  were  rich  in 
walnut,  beech,  oak,  poplar  and  other  timber 
of  the  best  kind.  The  shedding  leaves  of 
the  trees,  accumulating  for  many  centuries, 
liad  made  a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility.  To 
clear  the  land  of  the  trees,  and  make  it 
ready  for  cultivation  was  the  hardest  part  of 
the  farmer's  task.  Planting  the  seed,  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  wait  for  the  harvest,  which 
was  sure  to  be  abundant. 

Wild  game  abounded  and  fish  were  plenti- 
ful in  the  streams,  so,  much  of  the  provision 
was  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  pioneer.  Neigh- 
bors might  be  few,  and  the  luxuries  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  might  not  be 
obtainable,  but  still  he  was  happy  and  con- 
tented. As  soon  as  the  lands  were  open  for 
settlement  those  who  had  squatted  on  claims 
and  built  there  cabins  hastened  to  the  gov- 
ernment land  office  to  make  good  their  titles 
by  properly  entering  them  for  purchase.  The 
early  settlers  of  Indiana,  in  every  part,  were 
mainly  from  the  South,  coming  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Here  and  there  would  be  a  family 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  occasionally  one 
from  New  England,  but  the  great  majority 
were  from  the  South.  Some  of  them  came 
full  of  the  institution  peculiar  to  the  South 
and  were  staunch  adherents  of  slavery. 
Others  were  poor  men  flying  from  the  curse, 
and  hunting  homes  in  a  section  dedicated  to 
freedom.     Others  were  Quakers,  who  hated 
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slaverj-  as  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  Along 
the  Whitewater  and  in  the  New  Purchase 
the  Quakers  predominated.  They  were 
honest,  industrious,  God-fearing  men  and 
women,  and  early  gave  tone  to  the  moral 
element  of  the  new  settlements.  Hence,  all 
that  section  has  been  renowned  for  the  up- 
riglitness,  integrity  and  intelligence  of  its 
people.  In  politics  tlie  great  majority  of 
them  were  Whigs,  and  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trines of  that  party  while  that  party  had  a 
political  existence,  and  when  it  died  they 
adhered  to  the  Republicans,  which  arose  on 
the   ruins   of   Wliigism. 

iloiu'v  (•(•nut y  was  organized  by  act  of  the 


soon  the  work  of  laying  off  streets  began. 
The  "tavern"  was  the  only  place  in  which 
court  could  be  held,  and  a  "tavern"  in  those 
days  was  about  the  first  building  constructed 
in  a  new  settlement.  In  the  tavern  the  first 
term  of  the  court  was  held,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  providing  a  suitable  place  for 
county  officers  and  the  court,  and  another  in 
which  to  keep  safely  those  who  violated  the 
laws.  The  specifications  for  the  court  house 
called  for  a  building  two  stories  high,  22  feet 
long  and  18  wide,  to  be  built  out  of  hewed 
logs  and  to  have  a  cabin  roof.  Before  the 
work  of  construction  began  the  specifications 
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Legislature  in  1821.  No  place  was  desig- 
nated as  the  seat  of  justice,  but  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  select  one.  New 
Castle  won  the  prize.  It  then  had  but  a  few 
cabins,  placed  here  and  there,  at  random, 
without  much  regard  to  where  streets  ought 
to  run,  or  would  run,  when  the  place  once 
began  to  take  on  town  airs.  One  hundred 
acres  had  Iteeu  given  as  an  inducement  for 
naming  the  place   as  the  county   seat,   and 


were  cliauged  so  as  to  enlarge  the  building 
considerably.  The  logs  out  of  which  it  was 
built  were  seven  inches  thick,  with  a  twelve 
inch  face.  The  cabin  roof  was  made  of  oak 
boards,  held  in  place  by  weighted  poles.  The 
floors  were  puncheon  and  the  two  outside 
doors  of  thick  plank.  The  court  room  con- 
tained two  windows,  with  fifteen  lights  each. 
The  second  story  was  divided  into  two 
rooms.     The  jail   was  also   built  of  hewed 
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logs,  as  were  all  the  early  jails  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  fact  that  no  pris- 
uuer  was  ever  able  to  break  from  one  of  the 
old  log  jails. 

An  examination  of  the  old  records  of  anv 


tlian  two  or  three  days,  yet  some  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  State  were  sure  to  be 
present.  A  court  then  was  composed  of  a 
presiding  judge,  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  two  associate  judges  elected  by 


)f  the  early  Indiana  courts  will  develop  that      the  people. 
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the  large  majority  of  the  cases  on  the  crim- 
inal docket  were  for  assault  and  battery. 
The  good  old  pioneers  were  not  apt  to  settle 
their  difficulties  by  any  other  method  than 
a  fist  fight.  This  was  true  of  Henry  county, 
and  about  all  the  judges  had  to  try  were  in- 
dictments found  against  some  one  who  had 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
knocked  down  his  opponent.  The  first  entry 
on  tlie  docket  in  Henry  county  was  a  fine  of 
two  dollars  assessed  against  one  Andrew 
Shannon  for  '"swearing  two  profane  oaths  in 
the  presence  of  the  court."  It  is  not  said 
whether  Shannon  swore  at  the  court  or  a 
jury.  In  either  case  the  swearing  might 
have  been  justifiable.  Henry  county  had  no 
lawyers  of  her  own  in  those  days,  so  the 
attorneys  who  attended  court  were  those  in 
the  habit  of  "riding  the  circuit,"  and  lived 
in  Brookville.  Connersville,  Richmond  and 
afterward  Indianapolis.  It  generally  hap- 
pened that  the  court  would  not  last  longer 


As  early  as  1822  the  Avork  of  forming 
church  organizations  began.  By  this  is  not 
meant  the  building  of  churches,  but  the  as- 
sembling together  for  worship  of 
persons  of  like  denominational  faith 
or  creed.  Nearly  all  the  early  set- 
tlers of  that  part  of  Indiana  had  some 
church  relations  in  their  former  homes,  and 
they  brought  with  them  their  peculiar  be- 
liefs. Among  the  settlers  were  Quakers, 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  with 
here  and  there  a  "NewLight."  The  Quakers 
were  the  first  to  begin  to  hold  meetings.  The 
meetings  were  at  first  held  in  private  houses. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Methodists,  and 
they  in  turn  by  the  Baptists.  The  advent  of 
the  "circuit  rider"  was  always  a  great  oc- 
casion. Those  godly  men  despised  fatigue, 
or  danger,  or  hardship  in  pursuing  their  call 
to  preach.  They  traveled  on  horseback  and 
on  foot  through  the  trackless  forests.  When 
night  came,  if  no  cabin  was  nigh,  they  un- 
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saddled  their  horse  and  slept  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  gigantic  tree. 
They  swam  swollen  streams,  faced  the  icy 
blasts  of  winter,  or  the  burning  heat  of  sum- 
mer without  thought  of  holding  back  from 
an  appointment  to  preach.  Whenever  and 
wherever  they  appeared  they  were  gladly 
welcomed,  and  the  best  the  cabin  afforded 
was  freely  set  before  them.     They  preached 


all  the  people  turned  out  to  hear  him  preach, 
and  usually  listened  with  devout  reverence. 

They  did  not  preach  to  sleepy  congrega- 
tions nor  did  they  preach  short  sermons.  In 
those  days  sermons  were  from  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  long,  but  no  one  wanted 
them  briefer.  It  was  not  long  after  the  ad- 
vent of  the  wandering  preachers  before 
church  organizations  were  formed,  and  then 
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in  the  morning,  afternoon  or  at  uight,  just 
as  the  people  could  be  gathered  to  hear 
them.  They  comforted  the  mourner,  visited 
the  sick,  buried  the  dead,  baptised  the  chil- 
dren and  married  the  young  people.  Always 
and  everywhere  they  did  good.  On  their 
travels  the  old-fashioned  saddle  bags,  con- 
taining a  change  of  linen  and  a  Bible  and 
hymn  book,  was  all  they  carried  with  them. 
They  had  neither  scrip  nor  purse.  No  cabin 
door  was  shut  against  one  of  them.  Quakers 
were  quiet,  peaceful  and  silent,  while  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  were  full  of  fiery 
zeal.  When  one  of  those  pioneer  preachers 
of  any   denomination   entered   a   settlement 


came  the  erection  of  church  buildings,  or 
meeting  houses,  as  they  were  called.  Those 
early  churches  were  rude  affairs,  constructed 
of  logs,  but  to  those  pioneers  they  were  the 
houses  of  God,  and  reverenced  accordingly. 
Those  rude  houses  have  long  since  given 
way  to  commodious  and  handsome  struc- 
tures of  frame  or  brick,  and  some  of  them 
in  the  cities  of  the  county  are  of  a  high  order 
of  architecture. 

The  cause  of  education  did  not  languish 
in  the  hands  of  these  intelligent  people. 
Some  of  them  were  illiterate  themselves, 
but  they  were  fixed  in  their  desires  that  their 
children  should  have  at  least  a  start  for  an 
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education.  The  congressional  donation  of 
lands  was  ready  to  their  hands,  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  provided  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  by  the  people.  Thus  it  was 
at  almost  the  very  start  of  their  couaty  ex- 
istence they  were  in  a  better  shape  for  edu- 
cational purposes  than  the  older  counties  of 
the  State.  In  1822  the  first  school  house  was 
erected.  It  was  a  hewed  log  structure  built 
in  the  dense  woods  at  New  Castle.  Two  years 
later  another  house  was  built  in  another  part 
of  the  county,  and  then  they  began  to  mul- 
tiply as  immigration  brought  cliildren 
enough  to  be  taught.  The  Qualiers  were  al- 
ways the  friends  of  education,  and  wherever 
•''ley  opened  a  meeting  house  they  estab- 
lished a  school.  A  school  was  opened  at 
Spiceland  as  early  as  1828,  which  afterward 
became  the  Spiceland  Academy,  that  has 
had  such  a  wide  and  enviable  reputation. 
In  1836  ground  on  which  to  erect  a  county 
seminary  was  purchased.  These  seminaries 
were  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  comfortable  build- 


rank,  and  contained  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
Henry  county,  and  from  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties.  It  continued  to  flourish  until 
all  the  seminaries  of  the  State  were  ordered 
sold. 

As  early  as  1849  the  people  of  Henry 
county  began  agitating  free  schools  main- 
tained by  taxation.  The  question  was  left 
to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  free  schools  won 
by  a  very  handsome  majority.  But  a  better 
day  was  dawning  for  education  in  Indiana. 
The  constitution  of  1850  provided  for  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  and  the  first  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  under  that  constitu- 
tion passed  a  very  comprehensive  school 
law.  Under  that  law  taxes  were  levied 
and  school  houses  rapidly  erected,  and  a  bet- 
ter system  began  to  prevail.  The  county 
seminary  became  the  New  Castle  Academy, 
and  flourished.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  checked  the  growth  of  the  schools  for 
awhile,  but  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
schools  of  Henry  county  have  taken  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  State. 


New  Castle  School  Building. 


ing  was  erected  on  the  ground  purchased 
and  the  seminary  opened  for  pupils.  In  the 
ordinary  schools  of  the  county  the  curricu- 
lum was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar, 
but  at  the  seminary  the  higher  branches, 
such  as  algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  navi- 
gation, philosophy  and  botany  were  taught. 
The  New  Castle  seminary  at  once  took  high 


The  school  at  Spiceland  blossomed  into 
the  Spiceland  Academy,  and  in  1863  Clark- 
son  Davis  and  his  wife,  Hanah  E.,  took  it 
in  charge,  and  it  has  long  stood  as  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  educational  work  in 
Indiana.  The  schools  at  Knightstown  and 
Middletown,  as  well  as  those  in  the  country 
districts,  have  rivaled  those  iA.  the  county 
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seat,  and  no  one  wonders  that  the  people  of 
Henry  county  are  proud  of  their  schools. 

In  1832  the  first  newspaper  of  the  county 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  published  at 
Knightstowu.  and  was  called  the  Federal 
Union.  Its  appearance  was  at  the  time 
when  South  Carolina  was  talking  about  tak- 
ing itself  out  of  the  Union,  and  setting  up  a 
little  government  of  its  own,  but  was  de- 
terred by  the  remark  of  Andrew  Jackson 
that  the  "federal  union  must  be  preserved." 
So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  new 
paper  in   a  county  inhabited   by  people   so 


1S37  the  Indiana  Sun  began  to  shine  for  all 
from  an  office  in  Knightstown,  and  contin 
ued  to  shine  until  in  1841,  when  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  Courier,  and  the  riant 
removed  to  New  Castle,  where  it  is  still  pub- 
lished, one  of  the  handsomest  and  newsiest 
of  the  papers  of  the  State.  It  has  changed 
owners  many  times,  but  it  has  never 
changed  its  politics.  It  was  first  Whig,  and 
when  that  party  ceased  to  be  because  there 
was  no  more  use  for  it  in  this  world,  the 
Courier  became  Republican,  and  Republican 
it  is  to  this  day. 


New  Castle  High  School. 


loyal  to  the  Union  should  take  that  name. 
Its  very  name  ought  to  have  recommended 
it  to  public  favor,  but,  alas,  it  met  the  fate 
of  so  many  other  ambitious  molders  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  died  from  the  want  of  pat- 
ronage. One  of  the  owners  was  a  physician, 
and  while  pills  and  plasters  might  cure  the 
ills  of  the  physical  body,  he  found  they 
would  not  make  a  paper  go.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Banner,  but  it  ceased  to  wave  after 
a  few  weeks.  In  1S3G  the  New  Castle  Ban- 
ner was  started.  It  was  edited  by  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  and  perhaps  contained  a 
little  too  much  brimstone  for  the  Baptists 
and   Quakers,   for  it  died   very  young.     In 


Henry  county  was  reliably  Whig  in  the 
days  of  that  party,  and  has  been  reliably 
Republican  since,  so  it  was  hard  sledding  for 
a  Democratic  paper  to  get  a  foothold.  In 
1852  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  one  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Democratic  Banner.  It 
struggled  along  for  three  years,  when  it  was 
gathered  to  its  fathers.  In  1859  another  ef- 
fort was  made  to  maintain  a  paper  in 
Knightstown,  but  it  suspended  publication  in 
1801,  and  for  some  years  the  Courier  of  New- 
Castle  had  a  clear  field.  From  the  close  of 
the  war  up  to  1885  a  good-sized  newspaper 
graveyard  was  filled,  the  occupants  coming 
from  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the 
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county.  We  regret  to  say  that  headstones 
have  not  been  placed  at  their  graves.  They 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  and  covered  the 
ground  like  autumn  leaves. 

Henry  county  is  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  State.  The  farmer's 
life  is  one  of  supreme  happiness.  Crops 
never  wholly  fail,  and  he  has  ready  access 
to  market.  Six  railroad  lines  traverse  the 
county,  and  the  old  dirt  roads  have  given 
■way  to  magnificent  gravel  thoroughfares,  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  toll 
gates  do  not  place  an  embargo  on  traffic. 
There  is  not  a  poor  farm  in  the  county,  nor  is 
there  any  poor  stock.  The  people  are  intelli- 
gent; the  public  affairs  administered  with 
honesty  and  economy;  the  schools  are  among 
the  best;  the  newspapers  are  sprightly,  able 
and  newsy.  Churches  abound  and  give  a 
moral  tone  to  the  community. 

To  ride  through  the  county  is  like  riding 
past  the  well  kept  parks  of  old  England. 
The  farm  dwellings,  many  of  them,  are  ele- 
gant in  their  architecture,  and  everything 
about  them  shows  thrift  and  a  high  order 
of  cultivation.  Many  herds  of  the  finest  cat- 
tle may  be  seen,  and  it  is  no  task  for  a 
Henry  county  breeder  to  take  prizes  at  fairs 
and  cattle  shows.  With  the  improved  cattle 
have  come  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  horses 
and  hogs.  Why  people  who  can  live  and 
farm  In  Henry  county  should  want  to  go  to 
Kansas,  Nebraska  or  any  other  place  in  the 
Union  is  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries. 

New  Castle  is  the  county  seat.  Of  this 
beautiful  little  city,  a  writer  said  in  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  some  years 
ago: 

"Somebody,  a  long  time  ago,  either  a  poet 
or  a  bragging  Senator,  I  am  not  certain 
which,  said  that  Rome  sat  upon  seven  hills, 
and  from  her  throne  of  beauty  ruled  the 
world.  As  to  hills.  New  Castle  can  discount 
old  Rome,  for  she  sits  upon  about  seventeen 
hills,  and  while  it  is  a  throne  of  real,  genu- 
ine rural  beauty,  she  does  not  exactly  rule 
the  world.  A  great  city  on  a  vast  plain  is  a 
grand  and  inspiring  sight,  but  for 
loveUness  in  nature  and  the  work 
of  man's  hands  combined,  a  small 
city,  situated  as  New  Castle,  with  the 
crests   of   its    hills    crowned    with  fine  resi- 


dences, surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds, 
takes  the  cake,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men.  On  a  bright  day  New  Castle  is  a  pic- 
ture of  magnificent  proportions,  a  pano- 
ramic landscape  painted  in  all  the  colors  of 
nature.  The  people  furnisli  a  finished  set- 
ting to  the  picture.  They  are  open-handed, 
generous,  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  refined! 
and  as  a  result  of  this  combination  they  are 
happy  and  proseperous.  Many  of  them  pos- 
sess large  wealth,  and  there  is  no  abject  pov- 
erty to  be  found. 

"Some  of  the  residences  are  really  pala- 
tial in  their  appearance  and  surroundings, 
and  give  ample  evidence  of  the  taste  and  re- 
finement that  reign  within.  In  a  business 
point  of  view  the  people  are  reasonably  pros- 
perous. There  has  not  been  a  failure  or  as- 
signment for  more  than  a  year,  and  this  too, 
notwithstanding  hard  times  have  pulled  a 
tight  cord  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  banks  have  an  abundance  of  capital  and 
are  sound  to  the  core.  The  city  and  the 
county  are  well  governed.  No  scandals,  no 
peculations,  no  defalcations,  no  betrayal  of 
public  trust,  no  crushing  of  the  people  with 
taxation,  no  debt,  no  extravagance  in  public 
affairs." 

Since  the  above  was  written  time  has 
only  strengthened  what  was  then  said.  New 
Castle  has  improved  much  since  then  in 
many  ways,  and  is  more  of  a  beautiful  city 
than  ever. 

NeAV  Castle  is  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers, and  has  no  reason  to  be  anything 
but  proud  of  them.  The  Courier  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  established  in  1841,  by  John  w! 
Grubbs.  Mr.  Grubbs  continued  its  publica- 
tion until  1846,  when  C.  V.  Duggins  took 
charge.  He  controlled  the  paper  until  1850, 
when  Mr.  Grubbs  again  became  its  editor! 
It  changed  hands  repeatedly  until  1877, 
when  W.  H.  Elliott  became  its  manager.  On 
his  assuming  control  prosperity  came  to  the 
paper,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Elliott  directed 
its  course,  until  in  1899  he  accepted  a  gov- 
ernment position  in  Porto  Rico,  and  leased 
the  office  to  Mark  O.  Waters  and  J.  A. 
Greenstreet.  In  connection  with  the  Weekly 
Courier  there  is  now  issued  every  afternoon, 
except  Sunday,  the  Little  Courier,  which  is 
daily  growing  in  popularity. 
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The  next  in  point  of  age  is  the  Henry 
County  Republican,  established  in  1870.  As 
its  name  indicates  it  is  stalwart  Republican 
in  politics.  It  passed  through  various  hands, 
until  its  present  publisher  and  editor,  W.  F. 
Cameron  bought  it  twelve  years  ago.  Four 
years  ago  a  daily  edition  under  the  tiu  ?  of 
the  Daily  Press  was  established  and  has 
proved  successful  in  every  way,  as  It  has 
deserved  to  be. 

Henry  couuty  is  overwhelmingly   Repnb- 


tion  list  has  grown  more  rapidly  since  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  than  ever  before. 


The  First  National  Bank  was  the  first 
bank  at  New  Castle,  and  was  organized  in 
1865,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
first  president  was  Martin  L.  Bundy;  vice- 
president,  Edmond  Johnson;  cashier,  Daniel 
Murphy.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  re- 
newed in   1885.     From    the    beginning    the 


Masonic  Temple.   New  Castle. 


lican,  but  the  Democrats  long  desired  a 
paper  that  would  advocate  their  principles, 
and  in  1872  the  Democrat  was  started  at 
New  Castle.  It  had  an  awful  struggle  for 
an  existence  for  several  years,  changing 
hands  many  times,  but  in  1879  it  got  a  firm 
hold  and  has  been  on  a  paying  basis  ever 
since.  The  present  publisher  is  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Chambers,  who  bought  the  plaint  in  1895. 
Under  his  management  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  value. 

The  Tribune  was  the  last  paper  to  be 
started  in  New  Castle.  It  first  appearel  in 
November,  1897.  It  is  independent  as  to  lol- 
ities,  and  is  fully  impressed  that  it  has  a 
mission  to  fill.  It  has  adhered  to  its  inde- 
pendent course  and  within  less  than  two 
years  has  reached  a  circulation  of  more  than 
1,500  weekly.     It  reports  that  its  subscrip- 


bank  has  done  a  prosperous  business,  pay- 
ing dividends  to  the  amount  of  $381,000. 
The  present  officers  are:  Dr.  W.  F.  Boor, 
president;  George  B.  Morris,  vice-president; 
E.  B.  Phillips,  cashier;  P.  G.  Phillips,  assist- 
ant cashier;  M.  M.  Canaday,  bookkeeper. 
The  directors  are:  W.  F.  Boor,  George  B. 
Morris,  John  Ehman,  W.  J.  Murphy,  George 
R.  Murphy,  L.  Livezey  and  J.  W.  Maxim. 

Contingent  upon  and  intimately  identi- 
fied with  the  commercial  thrift  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  city  of  New  Castle  and 
the  county  of  Henry,  the  Citizens  State  Bank 
is  justly  regarded  in  the  community  as  one 
of  the  most  conservative  and  responsible 
financial  and  fiduciary  institutions  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  Organized  under  the 
State  laws,  July  1st,  1873,  the  bank  became 
a  success  fj-om  its  very  inception  under  the 
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:  management   and    direction  of    its  ellicient 

j  officers— Jolin  R.  Millikan,  president;  Beuj. 

I  Shirk,  vice-president;  D.  W.  Kinsey,  cashier, 

i  and  Thomas  B.  Millilian,  assistant  cashier. 

'  The  present  capital  and  accumulated  sur- 
plus exceed  $175,000,  and  the  official  state- 
ments show  a  most  excellent  and  satisfac- 

j  tory  exhibit. 

I  A  general  banking  business  in  all  its 
branches  is  transacted,  deposits  received, 
loans  made  on  ^mdoubted  security,  collec- 
tions attended  to  in  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
government,  State  and  corporation  bonds 
negotiated  and  all  legitimate  matters  of  a 
financial    character    promptly  and    satisfac- 

!  torily  attended  to.  Of  the  present  officers, 
Wm.  M.  Pence  (president),  D.  W.  Kinsey 
(cashier),  and  Thomas  B.  Millikan  (assistant 


If  the  artist  and  literary  genius,  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  was  to  arrive  in  this  quiet 
little  town  he  would  be  surprised  beyond 
measure  to  find  how  many  feet  have  wan- 
dered from  the  vocation  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed (on  the  rocker  of  the  cradle)  into 
the  popular  path  leading  to  wisdom  and  use- 
fulness, via  literary  clubs  and  societies. 
Much  that  is  tangible  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  club  women  of  New  Castle.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1898,  a  committee  was  formed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  each  club  and  the  Y.  P.  tS. 
C.  E.  societies  for  the  management  of  the 
Public  Library  and  Reading  Room.  They 
labored  under  many  discouragements,  but 
owing  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
chairman,  as  well  as  the  generosity  of  the 
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cashier)  have  been  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  since  its  organ- 
ization. John  M.  Morris  became  identified 
With  and  interested  in  the  bank  in  1895  and 
has  been  the  vice-president  since  that  date. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  State  possesses  a  higher  rank, 
either  on  the  score  of  solvency  or  judicious 
management. 


public,  they  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  good  re- 
sults obtained. 

The  Woman's  Club  is  the  oldest  literary 
club  now  existing  in  New  Castle.  It  was 
organized  in  December,  1893;  the  first  meet- 
ing, however,  did  not  occur  until  January  10, 
1894,  with  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Burr  as  president. 
The  object  of  this  organization  was  "a  de- 
sire to  obtain   a  higher  degree  of  literary 
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culture,  a  greater  fund  of  knowledge  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  woman- 
hood." In  order  that  one  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  this  club  one  must  be  in  posses- 
sion of  that  magic  prefix,  "Mrs."  The  mem- 
ber.ship  is  limited  to  twenty  members.  They 
joined  tlie  State  federation  in  1895.  It  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  this  club  that  the  county 
federation  Avas  organized. 


of  forming  a  literary  club,  mutual  improve- 
ment being  the  object.  The  hostess  was 
chosen  president.  The  membership  was  lim- 
ited to  twenty  members,  and  the  name  de- 
cided upon  was  the  Sorosis,  but  before  the 
programs  were  printed  the  president  had 
died.  It  was  a  sad  bereavement  to  the  club, 
for  in  her  they  had  found  an  efficient  mem- 
ber, with  much  executive  ability.     Mrs.  D. 
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First  Mill  in  Henky  County,  Built  in  1834. 


The  Altruistic  Club  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  club  formerly  organized  in  February,  1894, 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Jennie  Bunch.  Mrs. 
Caroline  Coffin  was  its  first  president.  They 
had  no  "club  calendar"  or  constitution,  only 
rules  to  control  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
An  executive  committee  to  prepare  subjects, 
etc.  The  purpose  of  the  club  being  to  famil- 
iarize more  fully  its  members  with  the  dif- 
ferent authors  and  their  writings,  "with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  study  of  Ben  Hur 
and  Shakespeare."  Many  of  the  plans  of 
this  club  proved  impracticable  and  a  reor- 
ganization was  effected  in  September,  1895, 
with  thirteen  of  the  original  members  and  a 
limited  membership  of  twenty-six.  Mrs. 
Georgia  Byer  Bagot  was  elected  president. 
It  was  then  christened  the  Altruistic,  joining 
the  State  federation  in  1895. 

In  May,  1896,  several  ladies  met  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Wm.   Pence,  for  the  purpose 


W.  Chambers  assumed  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent for  the  first  year.  The  Sorosis  Club 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Indiana  Union 
of  Literary  Clubs  since  the  year  of  its 
organization. 

The  University  Club  came  into  existence 
in  1894.  Miss  Ida  Mullen  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Harry  Martin  instructor,  with 
a  limited  membership  of  twenty  members.  ' 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  self-im- 
provement. 

The  College  Club  is  in  its  fourth  or  fifth 
year.  Miss  Floi'ence  Parker  was  its  first 
president.  It  has  no  constitution  and  the 
eligibility  to  membership  does  not  alto- 
gether require  a  college  course,  although 
Uepauw,  Bloomington  and  Cornell  are  all 
represented.  It  was  organized  with  a  view 
to  the  social  feature  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tive.   The  membership  limit  is  sixteen. 

The  Fortnightly  Club  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
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fancy,  having  been  organized  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  After  many  preliminary 
meetings  a  permanent  organization  was 
effected  at  the  home  of  Miss  Gertrude  Need- 
ham,  with  a  membership  of  eighteen.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  past  and  present  without  the  assiduity 
that  generally  attends  club  work.  Mrs. 
Emma  Higdon  was  its  first  president.  There 
are  many  more  clubs,  circles  and  societies 
that  deserve  mention  that  are  not  literary 
in  tendency,  yet  they  are  a  benefit  and  have 
a  noble  and  refining  influence,  especially  the 
Musicale,  which  contains  many  members 
who  are  real  artists. 


Knightstown,  a  town  of  about  35,000,  is 
situated  on  the  southwestern  edge  of  Henry 
county,  surroilnded  by  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  farming  land^  in  the  State.  To 
the  southeast  and  west  rise  low  bluffs,  thinly 
covered  with  forest  growth,  which  gives  a 
scenic  charm  to  its  surroundings  rarely  seen 
in  central  and  northern  Indiana.  Its  coi-por- 
ation  records  date  from  1837,  and  in  the  days 
before  steam  roads  Dillon's  hostelry  was  a 
noted  stopping  place  on  the  stage  route  of 
the  National  road.  Perhaps  of  most  histor- 
ical interest  is  the  brick  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Clay  sti-eets,  which 
old  settlers  tell  me  was  the  first  brick  house 
in  the  county  and  at  the  time  it  was  built 
was  quite  an  attraction,  people  coming  many 
miles  to  see  Knightstown's  fine  brick  house. 
Knightstown  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in 
the  State  to  have  a  railroad.  The  old  em- 
bankments of  the  old  Knightstown  &  Shel- 
byville  railroad  are  still  in  evidence.  Dur- 
ing the  war  this  place  was  an  important 
point  on  the  underground  railway. 

Bell's  Hall  has  an  historical  interest  in 
the  fact  that  Fred  Douglass  had  his  arm 
broken  there  while  attempting  to  address 
the  citizens  on  public  questions  in  the  early 
sixties. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  made 
wonderful  progress.  Natural  gas  was  struck 
in  paying  quantities  among  the  first  towns 
in  the.State.  It  has  two  splendid  railroads— 
the  Panhandle  and  Big  Four— and  thanks  to 
an  enterprising  council  a  complete  modern 
system  of  municipal  water  works  and  a  new- 
ly finished  uniform  system  of  cement  side- 


walks. Its  streets,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  gravel,  are  almost  as  fine  and  smooth  as 
if  macadamized.  Its  school  building  and 
campus,  owing  to  the  foresight  of  former 
trustees,  are  among  the  finest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  State.  Its  churches,  of 
which  there  are  four,  are  all  handsome 
sti-uctures,  with  large  and  wideawake  con- 
gregations. Its  handsome  private  dwellings 
are  numerous  and  reflect  credit  on  the  town 
and  personal  pride  of  their  owners. 

In  the  recent  improvements  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
have  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  town  by 
building  a  handsome  temple  of  pressed  brick, 
and  by  laying  out  and  keeping  up  beautiful 
Glencove  cemetery.  The  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 
recently  remodeled  in  stone  their  temple, 
making  it  the  most  striking  architectural 
structure  the  city  affords. 

The  town  is  surrounded  with  beautiful 
drives.  Among  those  a  delight  to  the  eye 
for  its  pretty  views  of  river,  woods  and 
pasture  and  its  abrupt,  low  bluffs  is  the  one 
leading  south  to  the  Indiana  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Orphans'  Home.  The  Home  is  the 
attraction  in  which  our  citizens  take  most 
pride.  Its  handsome  buildings,  well  kept 
grounds  and  well  contented  children  are  well 
worth  the  drive  and  time  taken  to  inspect 
them.  Another  beautiful  drive  full  of  scenic 
surprises  in  bits  of  woodland,  hill  and 
stream  is  a  country  road  to  Spiceland  to  the 
northeast.  But  pretty  drives  around 
Knightstown  are  numerous,  every  road 
leading  from  it  having  advocates  of  its  being 
the  prettiest  drive.  The  best  way  to  judge 
is  to  try  them  all. 

Knightstown,  situated  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  has  a  drainage 
on  three  sides,  making  it  one  of  the  dryest, 
healthiest  places,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  its  sociable  people,  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable places  to  live  in  in  the  State.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced, 

Knightstown  has  a  number  of  social 
clubs.  The  American  Literary  Club  was  or- 
ganized October  23,  1894.  The  studies  have 
not  been  confined  entirely  to  the  literature 
of  our  country,  but  atetntion  has  been 
given  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
European  countries.  There  are  twenty  mem- 
bers in  this  organization  and  in  the  fall  of 
1897  it  became  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Union  of  Literary  Clubs.     The  attendance^ 
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has  always  been  good  and  many  pleasant 
and  profitable  afternoons  have  been  spent 
not  only  in  club  work  but  many  social  func- 
tions have  been  given.  Heliotrope  and 
green  were  adopted  for  the  club  colors  and 
also  a  flower— the  violet. 

The  evening  of  March  3,  1S89,  was  made 
memorable  to  a  few  interested  women,  who 
met  to  organize  something— they  were  not 
quite  sure  what  it  would  turn  out  to  be.  But 
as  each  held  within  her  heart  a  shrine  for 
the  immortal    poet,  the    Shakespeare    Club 


alike  pleasurable  and  profitable  to  all.  They 
have  written  a  "Story,"  to  which  each  mem- 
ber contributed  a  chapter  and  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  publisher.  The  club  flower 
is  the  carnation.  The  colors,  pink  and  white. 
The  Chautauqua  Circle  was  organized  in 
1S90.  The  work  required  a  four  years' 
course  of  reading,  but  the  Circle  has  at  all 
times  made  it  a  course  of  study  and  has  done 
very  thorough  work,  not  only  doing  the  re- 
quired reading  but  branching  out  and  writ- 
ing   papers,    noticing     current    events    and 


Knightstown  High  Schooi- 


sprang  into  life.  The  readings  were  devoted 
to  Shakespeare  for  some  time,  when  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  a  more  extended  course. 
Accordingly  other  works  have  been  included. 
The  meetings  are  held  every  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  home  of  the  members.  Surely  no 
organization  ever  afforded  its  members  more 
thoroughly  delightful  occasions  to  "hang  on 
memory's  wall"  than  has  the  Shakespeare 
Club. 

The  Avon  Club  owes  its  existence  to  a 
number  of  the  representative  young  ladies 
of  Knightstown.  Their  inclination  was  to 
study  Shakespeare.  Whether  in  study  or 
enjoying  a  variety  of  unique  entertainments, 
of  which  the  club  has  had  many,  it  has  been 


points  of  interest  bearing  on  the  work.  There 
is  now  a  class  of  sixteen,  and  nineteen  have 
graduated  from  the  classes. 

The  Crescent  Club  consists  of  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  the  city.  They 
occupy  a  suite  of  rooms  beautifully  furn- 
ished. On  "guest  nights,"  when  the  ladies 
are  entertained,  it  is  conceded  by  all  that 
in  their  hospitalities,  their  ability  and  man- 
ner of  entertaining  the  Crescent  Club  is 
second  to  none.  In  coming  years  they  will 
have  a  valuable  library,  judging  from  the 
variety  of  good  literature  which  fills  their 
reading  tables  each  month. 

Priscilla  Club  was  organized*  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898.     Object,  literary  and  social  even- 
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ings,  occurring  weekly.    The  study  is  Field, 
Eliot,  Sliaitespeare  and  other  writers. 

Hypatia  and  Wednesday  Afternoon  Culbs 
have  many  enjoyable  meetings. 


The  schools  in  this  historic  town  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  advance  in  educational 
thought.  They  held  a  high  place  in  the  old 
days  when  the  high  school  was  known  as 
Knightstown  Academy,  and  through  the  lib- 
erality and  enlightened  actions  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  cordial  support  given 
them  by  the  community,  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth.  From  the  first  school  in  the 
old  Baptist  church,  where  the  work  of  edu- 
cation began  in  1828,  to  the  magnificent  high 
school  building  is  a  long  step,  but  it  dis- 
plays the  hold  the  common  school  system 
has  taken  on  the  people  of  Knightstown. 
The  first  building  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses was  built  in  1832.  The  first  class  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  in  1877.  The 
main  part  of  the  present  high  school  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $21,000, 
and  the  trustees,  in  1887,  increased  its  ca- 
pacity by  adding  that  portion  now  used  for 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  This  building 
Is  a  model  in  its  conveniences  and  already 
the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  library  has  been 
gathered.  The  library  has  been  most  care- 
fully selected  and  comprises  works  tending 
to  help  the  student.     The  Board  has  been 


Prof.  Homer  H.  Cooper. 


uniformly  fortunate  in  its  selection  of 
teachers.  Mr.  Homer  H.  Cooper  has  proved 
to  banot  only  an  acceptable  superintendent 
but  a  very  efiBcient  one.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Indiana  University.  For  six  years  he 
held  the  position  of  principal  of  the  high 
school,  and  from  that  position  was  promoted 
to  the  superintendency.  He  is  thoroughly 
in  love  with  his  vocation,  and  works  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  is  always  sure  to  bring  suc- 
cess when  tempered,  as  it  is  in  his  case,  by 
a  sound  judgment.  His  high  school  already 
has  a  high  rank  among  those  of  the  State, 
but  he  does  not  intend  to  rest  satisfied  with 
that,  and  his  aim  is  still  to  improve.  With 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Board  and 
the  people  he  will  succeed  in  his  highest 
aims. 


ODD  FELLOWSHIP  AT  KNIGHTSTOWN. 

The  dispensation  for  the  lodge  in  Knights- 
town was  granted  August  22,  1851,  as 
Knightstown  Lodge,  No.  99,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the 
lodge  being  instituted  October  9,  1851.  The 
first  officers  were:  J.  S.  Ballard,  N.  G.;  John 
Doble,  V.  G.;  J.  W.  Meyer,  secretary,  and" 
J.  M.  Vermule,  treasurer.  On  Sunday  night, 
February  23,  1868,  the  lodge  hall,  with  furni- 
ture, library,  records  and  paraphernalia 
were  burned.  The  regular  meeting  night 
was  on  the  25th,  and  such  was  the  zeal  and 
promptness  of  those  early  brethren  that 
when  the  lodge  arrived  it  found  a  room  pro- 
vided and  the  outfit  complete  for  work.  This 
same  chai'acteristic  energy  has  been  the  her- 
itage of  the  lodge,  and  finds  its  expression 
to-day  in  the  work  of  the  present  member- 
ship that  has  undertaken  and  carried  to 
completion  the  erection  of  a  temple  with 
large  and  well  fitted  lodge  rooms,  business 
offices  and  an  opera  house  that  in  itself  is  an 
honor  to  a  city  of  the  size  of  Knightstown. 

This  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  when  the  ground  was  broken  and 
the  present  date,  April,  1899,  finds  it  almost 
entirely  completed  in  its  interior  as  well  as 
exterior  finish.  The  structure  is  imposing, 
facing  the  Public  Square,  and  conspicuous  to 
all  who  visit  the  city.  The  front,  with  twen- 
ty-five feet  of  the  return,  is  of  Philadelphia 
pressed  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The 
entrance  is  through   a   well   conceived  and 
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finely  executed  arch,  passing  through  T\-hich 
you  enter  the  spacious  vestibule,  with  broad 
stairways  leading  to  tlie  offices  and  lodge 
rooms  above,  while  giving  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  auditorium.  This  last  notable 
feature  of  the  building  is  sixty  feet  in  width, 
seventy  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  in  height. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  floor  and  gallery 
is  1,000,  and  the  dip  given  the  floor  gives 
to  each  one  in  the  audience  a  full  view  of 
the  stage.  The  stage  is  very  roomy  and  wor- 
thy of  special  note.  The  lodge  room  is  forty- 
five  by  sixty-one  feet  square,  studded  to 
eighteen  feet  tliree  inches,  with  Doric  col- 
umn, and  Corinthian  capital  support,  and 
when  fully  completed  to  design  will  be  un- 
surpassed in  the  State. 

Parlor,  library,  ante-rooms,  banquet  hall, 
kitchen,  all  and  every  thing  that  pertains  to 
labor  or  refreshment  is  at  hand,  every  partic- 
ular talien  together  constituting  a  whole 
worthily  representing  the  men  who  are  de- 


Middletown  is  another  one  of  those  thriv- 
ing villages  so  common  in  eastern  Indiana. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Henry 
county,  having  been  laid  off  into  lots, 
streets  and  alleys  as  far  back  as  1829.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving  agricultural 
community,  but  since  the  discovery  of 
natural  gas  and  the  influx  of  manufacturing 
industries  it  has  taken  on  new  life.  It  has 
an  excellent  school.  The  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Middletown  was  established  in  May,  1882. 
It  opened  its  doors  with  deposits  amounting 
to  $1,379.  Now  its  average  deposits  amount 
to  $128,000.  This  shows  not  only  the  pros- 
perity of  the  bank,  but  of  the  community. 
It  is  one  of  the  proud  boasts  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  Middletown  is  situated  that 
during  the  Civil  war,  with  an  enrollment  of 
the  military  strngth  of  the  township  of  only 
260  it  sent  to  the  service  227  men,  175  of 
them  volunteering  in  the  three  years'  service. 
Can  any  other  township  in  the  State  equal 
this  record? 


Odd  Fellows'  Hall,   Kxightstown. 


voting  their  time  and  money  to  the  erection 
of  this  noble  monument  to  Odd  Fellowship. 
The  present  lodge  numbers  1.52,  and  is  offi- 
cered by  L.  E.  Gilson,  N.  G. ;  E.  .T.  Albertson, 
V.  G.;  W.  S.  Garritson,  secretary;  E.  C.  Mor- 
gan, treasurer;  under  whose  official  leader- 
ship the  lodge  moves  on  in  its  beneflcent 
work. 


Among  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try well  and  have  reflected  honor  on  Henry 
county  is  "William  Grose.  He  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  but,  while  he  was  an  infant,  his 
parents  removed  to  Indiana,  settling  in 
Fayette  county.  He  came  from  patriotic 
stock.  His  grandfather  was  killed  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  his  father 
served  under  General  William  Henry  Harri- 
son in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  born  himself  at  the  very  beginning  of 
that  struggle.  In  1829  the  family  removed 
to  Henry  county,  locating  on  a  farm  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness.  There  in  that 
struggle  to  carve  a  homestead  out  of  the 
wilderness  young  Grose  grew  to  manhood. 
Schools  were  not  very  plentiful  in  those 
early  days,  and  William  had  but  few  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  an  education,  but  what 
opportunities  he  had  he  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  was  of  a  studious  nature, 
and  applying  himself  fitted  himself  to  teach 
school  in  the  winters,  working  on  the  farm 
or  in  a  brickyard  during  the  summers.  After 
his  marriage  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  He  grew 
very  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
and  soon  commanded  a  large  practice. 

In  1856  he  was  one  of  those  who  at  Pitts- 
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burg  organized  the  Republican  party.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  the  war 
coming  on  before  his  term  of  service  ex- 
pired he  resigned  and  became  colonel  of  the 
36th  Indiana  regiment.  In  the  army  he  was 
a  gallant  soldier,  and  p'hrticipated  in  nearly 
all  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land,  reaching  the  grade  of  brevet   niajor- 


General  William  Grose. 


general.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
in  1866  was  appointed  revenue  collector  for 
his  district,  in  which  he  served  eight  years. 
General  Grose  is  one  of  those  who  have 
helped  to  make  Henry  county  what  it  is 
to-day. 


before  the  soil  could  be  cultivated,  and  the 
farmer's  children  had  but  few  opportunities 
to  secure  an  education.  What  time  he  could 
get  for  attendance  on  the  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  young  Elliott  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  law  was  his  chosen 
profession  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  en- 
tred  the  office  of  Martin  M.  Ray,  an  eminent 
attorney  of  Centerville.  There  he  remained 
a  year,  applying  himself  with  such  assiduity 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  able 
to  pass  an  examination  and  be  admitted  to 
practice.  He  chose  New  Castle  as  his  future 
home,  and  there  opened  an  office.  He  soon 
displayed  such  talents  as  to  secure  a  large 
clientage,  and  found  his  practice  lucrative. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
and  served  in  that  body  for  three  years. 
When  he  was  but  thirty-one  years  of  age  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  his  district. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1851,  but  a  year  later 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  a  pro- 
jected railroad.  This  was  not  a  congenial 
occupation  and  he  resigned  after  a  service 
of  about  two  years,  and  in  1855  was  again 
elected  Circuit  Judge,  where  he  served  until 
1864,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  served  six  years  with  distinguished 
ability,  making  a  total  service  on  the  bench 
of  twenty-four  years.  As  a  Judge  he  was 
upright,  impartial  and  firm,  and  he  won  the 
good  opinion  of  all.  He  was  of  industrious 
habits,  and  when  he  had  a  cause  before  him 
gave  it  all  the  study  it  needed  to  thoroughly 
master  it.  His  written  opinions,  given  while 
on  the  Supreme  bench,  are  regarded  as 
among  the  ablest  in  the  record  of  that  court. 
He  died  in  1876. 


Twenty-four  years  on  the  bench  and 
three  score  years  of  active,  busy,  honorable 
and  upright  life  stands  as  the  record  of  Hon. 
Jehu  T.  Elliott,  one  of  Indiana's  honored 
citizens.  He  was  a  native  of  Wayne  county, 
but  grew  to  manhood  in  Henry.  Like  so 
many  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves and  reflected  honor  on  the  State, 
Judge  Elliott's  first  experience  of  life  was 
in  the  arduous  labors  of  the  farm,  and  when 
he  was  a  boy  the  farmer's  life  was  one  of 
much  greater  toil  and  privation  than  it  is 
to-day,  for  then  the  forests  had  to  be  cleared 


A  familiar  figure  in  New  Castle  and 
Henry  county  is  Hon.  Simon  T.  Powell.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  State,  having  been  born  in 
Wayne  county.  His  parents  removed  to 
Illinois,  and  Simon  went  with  them.  There 
he  attended  the  schools  in  Champaign,  and 
then  spent  three  years  at  St.  Gabriel's  Col- 
lege, Vincennes.  Leaving  St.  Gabriel's  he 
returned  to  Wayne  county,  where  he  studied 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Hoshour,  one 
of  Indiana's  great  educators.   In  1841  he  was 
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chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  Henry  county 
Seminary  at  New  Castle.  Since  that  time 
his  home  has  been  in  New  Castle.  While 
teaching  in  the  seminary  he  studied  law. 
He  served  several  years  as  deputy  clerk  of 
the  county,  and  in  1850  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  clerk.  During  the  war  he  was  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  Union,  and  on  no  one  did 
the  late  Governor  Morton  more  rely  than 
upon  Mr.  Powell.  He  had  one  son  killed 
during  the  war,  and  another  wounded.  From 
1871  to  1876  he  served  as  supervisor  of  in- 
ternal revenue. 

In  politics  Mr.  Powell  has  been  an  ardent 
Republican.  In  1868,  '72,  '76  and  '80  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  national  conventions  of  his 
party.  He  was  one  of  the  306  who  stood  by 
Grant  so  long  at  Chicago  in  1880.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  would 
hardly  look  natural  to  the  old-timers  with- 
out the  presence  of  Mr.  Powell.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  the  business  interests  of 
Henry  county  for  about  half  a  century  and 
has  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  classes 
of  the  people. 


Henry  county  just  then  opened  for  settlement. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  on  the  farm 
Martin  labored,  getting  what  little  education 
he  could  at  the  nearest  school.  He  after- 
wards spent  a  year  at  Miami  College,  Ohio. 
In  1837,  while  still  a  lad,  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  county  recorder  as  a  deputy  and 
served  four  years,  studying  law  during  a 
part  of  that  time  with  Judge  Elliott  as  his 
preceptor.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1842  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  in  1844  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
county,  serving  three  years.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig  and  one  of  the  admirers  of 
Henry  Clay.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig 
national  convention  in  1848,  which  nominat- 
ed General  Taylor,  and  while  he  was  sadly 
grieved  over  the  failure  of  his  favorite  Clay 
he  gave  Taylor  an  earnest  support. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  and  re-elected  in  1856.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  and  gave  his  earnest 
support  to  all  the  war  measures.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  a  paymaster  in  the  army  and 


Simon  T.  Powell. 


Henry  county  has  another  distinguished 
citizen  in  Martin  L.  Bundy.  He  was  born  in 
North  Carolina,  but  while  he  was  an  infant 
his  parents  left  the  Old  North  State  and  emi- 
grated to  Indiana,  settling  at  first  in  Wayne 
county,  but  a  year  or  two  later  removing  to 


served  as  such  with  fidelity  and  faithfulness 
throughout  the  war.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  Whig  party  he  became  a  Republican,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for 
President.     He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the 
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convention  of  1872  which  renominated 
Grant.  From  1867  to  1874  he  was  bank  ex- 
aminer for  Indiana,  and  then  was  sent  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  examiner  for 
the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  He 
has  been  as  prominent  in  business  as  in  pol- 
itics. In  1864  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  Castle  and 
served  as  its  president.  In  1874  he  organ- 
ized the  Bundy  National  Bank. 


elected  prosecuting  attorney  In  1857.  Later 
he  engaged  in  publishing  maps  in  Racine, 
Wis.,  in  1858,  but  in  1860  he  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  with  Hon.  G.  A.  Johnson.  The 
affairs  of  his  father  needing  legal  aid  he  re- 
turned to  New  Castle  and  resided  there  until 
his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety' of  Microscopy  and  of  the  National 
Microscopic  Congress  of  1878.     He  was  also 


Hon.  Martin  L.  Bundv  and  Wife. 


Thomas  B.  Redding,  eldest  child  of 
Iredell  and  Anna  (Nixon)  Redding,  was  bona 
east  of  New  Castle.  He  attended  the  coun- 
try school  when  his  farm  duties  permitted, 
taking  up  one  subject  at  a  time,  as  the  cus- 
tom was.  It  is  said  that  he  never  gave 
arithmetic  but  eight  week's  study,  mastering 
every  problem  without  aid  from  the  teacher. 
His  father  had  vei-y  little  sympathy  with 
higher  education,  but  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers  consented  that 
his  son  might  go  to  college.  The  young 
student  largely  supported  himself  while  at 
Asbury  by  keeping  boarders  (at  37%  cents 
per  week),  by  teaching  shorthand  and  by 
acting  as  tutor.  He  devoted  himself  too 
earnestly  to  work,  and  just  prior  to  gradua- 
tion lay  seriously  ill  for  weeks.  His  college 
work  ending  in  1854,  he  taught  school  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  for  one  year,  then  at  New 
Castle.  He  edited  the  Courier  for  a  time, 
then   began   the  practice  of   law.     He  was 


a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
of  England  and  a  foreign  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Hygiene.  He  became 
interested  in  science  through  his  love  for 
and  study  of  plants,  but  later  he  became 
interested  in  biology  in  its  broader  aspects. 
His  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  both  In 
its  anatomy  and  functions  was  wonderfully 
profound.  His  later  years  were  given  to  the 
study  of  microscopic  organisms.  He  has 
read  many  scientific  papers  before  various 
societies.  "God  in  Creation  and  Revela- 
tion," "Biology  and  Religion,  or  Harmonies 
of  God's  Revelations,"  "Osmie  Acid,"  "Tri- 
china Spiralis  and  Trichinosis,"  "The  Micro- 
scope and  Its  Revelations,"  "Uses  of  Cel- 
loidin,"  are  some  of  the  most  important 
papers  he  prepared  and  read  before  various 
assemblies  and  associations. 

During  the  last  two  years  he  spent  much 
time  studying  fresh  water  life  and  had  made 
elaborate    drawings,    accompanied     by    de- 
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dcriptions.  But  the  descriptious  were  in 
shorthand,  and  he  was  urged  to  prepare 
these  in  connected  form,  so  that  they  might 
ijot  lose  their  value.  He  complied  with  this 
request  and  had  finished  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  the  material  in  hand.  It  is  com- 
prised in  two  volumes  and  describes  several 
hundred  species  of  algae,  infusonia,  etc.  Of 
Henry  county  plants  he  arranged'  and 
classified  some  hundreds. 

In  literature  he  read  much  that  was  sci- 
entific and  thoroughly  enjoyed  poetry  and 
historv  and  travels.     His  French  books  are 


Thomas  B.  Redding. 


probably  three  or  four  hundred  in  number. 
He  bad  most  pride  in  his  scientific  and  law 
libraries. 

He  was  constantly  at  work.  The  adorn- 
ment of  home  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
oflCered  him  recreation  after  his  day's  duties 
were  over.  He  was  never  known  to  waste 
time.  He  read  books  written  in  various 
languages— Hebrew,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  Italian,  Spanish.  No  college  student 
was  ever  more  devoted  to  study  than  was 
he  throughout  his  entire  life.  When  the 
day's  work  was  done  the  microscope,  the 
book,  the  pen,  occupied  his  time.  His  power 
of  concentration  was  remarkable.    He  could 


carry  on  the  most  diflicult  line  of  thought  in 
the  midst  of  talking,  music  or  distractions 
of  any  kind.     He  seemed  to  remember  all 
that  he  had  learned.    He  had  investigated  so 
many  subjects  that  whenever  he  talked  with 
a  specialist  of  any  kind  those  who  heard  him 
were  amazed    at    the    information  he  had. 
Agriculture,  horticulture,  architecture,  drain- 
age, mechanical  appliances,  medicine,  theol- 
ogy,   biology,    literature,     law,     history— he 
seemed  at  home  in  all.     He  had  a  truly  sci-  ' 
entiflc  mind— he  could  investigate  any  sub-  \ 
ject  without  bias  and  could  reach  unpreju-  { 
diced  conclusions.  ! 

He  married  Sarah  Wilson  Covington,  a  j 
daughter  of  Elijah  and  Ailsie  (Grey)  Coving-  | 
ton,  December  2,  1858,  at  Scottsville,  111.  i 
She  died  in  1887.  They  had  three  children—  j 
Ailsie  Anna,  who  died  in  infancy;  Alice  j 
Grey,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years; 
Rosa  Mary,  who  survives. 

Of  him  his  daughter  writes:  "If  any  one 
trait  of  my  father  is  more  deeply  impressed 
on  my  mind  than  another  it  is  his  exceeding 
gentleness  with  his  family.  Unselfish  to  the 
last  degree,  self-contained,  loving  deeply,  a 
tower  of  strength  to  us  all.  His  devotion 
to  my  mother  during  her  life  and  his  loyalty 
to  her  memory  since  her  death  are  very 
precious  remembrances.  At  noon  of  the  day 
he  left  us,  his  little  grandchild  stood  clamor- 
ing at  the  door  for  her  mother  to  go  with  her 
to  school.  He  took  the  trouble  to  go  through 
the  hall,  and  open  the  door  that  he  might 
kiss  his  "little  sweetheart,"  as  he  called  her. 
His  hospitality  was  great,  his  appreciation 
of  the  virtues  and  ability  of  others  marked. 
He  was  free  from  petty  jealousy  and  strife. 
I  believe  he  kept  but  one  model  before  his 
eyes— Christ." 


Henry  S.  Shroyer  was  born  in  Jefferson, 
Green  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  10,  1810. 
He  came  to  Henry  county,  Indiana,  and  set- 
tled in  New  Castle  in  1835.  He  opened  the 
first  saddle  and  harness  shop  in  the  town, 
and  worked  at  his  trade  for  eight  years, 
when  he  went  into  the  dry  goods  business 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  for 
thirty  years.  He  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life  in  1882.  He  is  to-day  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  a  man  of  remarkably  vigorous 
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powers.  March  21,  1839,  be  was  married  to 
Esther  Hoover,  daughter  of  David  and 
Catharine  Hoover,  of  Wayne  county,  Indi- 
ana. An  unusual  event  was  the  celebration 
of  their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on  the 
21st  of  Mai'ch,  1899,  on  which  occasion  the 
aged  couple  were  the  merriest  of  the  party. 
He  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church. 


until  it  became  known  as  one  of  the  noted 
educational  institutions  of  the  State.  Con- 
tinued ill  health  finally  forced  him  to  seek 
relief  from  such  active  duties,  and  in  1882 
he  retired  from  the  Academy,  but  his  long 
and  arduous  work  had  already  done  its  work 
on  a  frame  originally  weak,  and  in  May, 
1883,  he  died.  One  of  his  great  forts  as  a 
teacher  was  his  power  to  induce  students  to 


Henry  S.  and  Esther  Shrover. 


Henry  county  and  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  State  owe  much  to  Clarkson 
Davis  and  his  wife,  Hannah  E.  Mr.  Davis 
was  a  native  of  Wayne  county.  His  father 
was  a  teacher  of  a  coxmtry  school  and  Clark- 
son  soon  evinced  an  ai'dent  desire  for  an  edu- 
cation. He  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  the  hard  labor  and  hardships  of  pioneer 
life  were  too  much  for  him,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  he  sought  to  escape  from  them  by 
becoming  a  teacher,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen taught  his  first  school.  While  teaching 
he  paid  his  expenses  by  work  outside  of 
school  hours,  and  at  last  accumulated 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  enter  Earl- 
ham  College.  He  was  soon  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Students,  and  later  teacher  of 
mathematics.  He  remained  with  the  College 
until  1862.  The  next  year  he  took  charge  of 
the  Academy  at  Spiceland,  and  built  it  up 


the  greatest  possible  exertions,  bringing  out 
all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  them. 

His  wife  was  an  ardent  helper  in  all  his 
work.  She,  like  her  husband,  was  a  native 
of  Wayne  county.  For  twenty-eight  years 
she  was  connected  with  Spiceland  Academy. 
She  traveled  in  Europe  extensively,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  literature.  Mrs.  Davis 
wrote  much,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 


Among  the  prominent  attorneys  of  Henry 
county  and  of  that  section  of  the  State  is 
Hon.  Eugene  Bundy.  He  was  educated  at 
Miami  University  and  Union  College,  New 
York.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  1869, 
and  the  following  yeai-  was  admitted  to  the 
practice.  He  has  served  the  people  as  State 
Senator  and  as  a  judge  on  the  bench,  and 
at  all  times  has  served  well  and  acceptably. 
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He  is  not  only  a  leading  attorney,  but  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  all  works  of  enterprise,  and 
of  bis  political  party. 


New  Castle  and  Henry  county  can  lay 
claim  to  the  production  of  at  least  one  ai-tist 
who  has  won  fame  and  distinction,  and  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  artists  in  her 
line  in  the  country.  Miss  Frances  M.  Good- 
win early  developed  a  decided  taste  for 
drawing,  and  entered  the  school  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Art  Association  to  pursue  her 
studies.  She  afterward  entered  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago.  Her  ambition  was  to 
become  a  painter,  but  at  Chicago  the  fever 
for  modeling  tooli  hold  of  her  and  she  could 
hardly  keep  away  from  the  modeling  room 
of  the  Institute.  She  began  by  dividing  her 
time,  studying  painting  most  of  the  day,  but 
giving  one  hour  each  day  to  modeling.  This 
grew  into  two  hours,  and  finally  it  took  all 
her  time.  At  the  end  of  her  first  three 
months   she  had  modeled  a  group   for  the 


Miss  Frances  M.  Goodwin. 

closing  exhibition  of  the  Institute  and  also 
won  a  diploma  for  a  bust  from  life.  This 
greatly  encouraged  her,  and  she  pursued  her 
studies  with  increasing  ardor.  Her  first  pub- 
lic work  was  a  statue  of  "Education,"  for 
which  she  had  received  a  commission  from 
the  Indiana  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the 
"World's  Fair  in  ^893.  This  statue  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  for  it  she  re- 
ceived a  diploma  from  the  Managers.  Among 
her  other  public  works  is  a  bust  of  the  late 
Vice-President  Colfax,  ordered  for  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  at  Washington, 


New  Castle  has  produced  several  eminent 
attorneys.  Among  them  is  Hon.  Mark  E. 
Forkner.  He  is  a  native  of  Henry  county, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  county  and  at  New  Castle  Academy.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  the  study  of 


Hon.  Mark  E.  Forkner. 

law,  and  in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  to  the  circuit 
bench  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  elected  to 
that  position  for  a  full  term,  serving  until 
1888.  Judge  Forkner  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  ablest  stump  speakers  in 
Indiana,  and  has  always  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  political  matters.  He  was  one  of  the 
attorneys  in  the  first  suit  to  set  aside  a  po- 
litical gerrymander  of  the  State  for  Legis- 
lative purposes,  and  was  connected  with  that 
work  until  a  final  decision  was  given  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  State.  In  1890  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  nomination 
for  Congress  in  his  district,  and  four  years 
later  tried  for  the  nomination  for  Supreme 
Judge, 


Charles  S,  Hernly,  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  of  Indiana,  was 
born  upon  a  farm  in  Henry  county,  Indiana, 
September  23,  1856,  being  the  year  in  which 
the  Republican  party  had  its  birth  as  a  na^ 
tional  organization,  Mr,  Hernly's  father  was 
a  native  of  Lancaster  county  Pennsylvania. 
His  great  great  grandfather,  Ulrich  Hoernl% 
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as  the  name  was  originally  spelled,  was  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  but  left  his  native 
land  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Manheim, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1737,  and  the  ancestral  home  is  now  owned 
by  the  descendants  of  Ulrich  Hoerali,  and 
has  never  passed  out  of  the  Hernly  name. 
Here  they  hold  their  family  reunions  and 
commemorate  the  sturdy  virtues  of  their 
Swiss  ancestors. 

Mr.  Hernly's  mother  was  a  native  of 
Maryland  and  born  of  German  parents.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Hoffacker  and  she  is  still 
living  in  New  Castle,  and  is  a  kind-hearted 
aud  noble  woman.     Her  son  has  said  of  her 


the  poor  and  the  oppressed.     Later  they  be- 
came members  of  the  Republican  party. 

A  story  is  told  of  John  Hernly,  the  grand- 
father of  Charles  S.,  concerning  the  building 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Harrisburgh.  Simon  Cameron, 
then  a  rising  young  politician  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, took  great  interest  in  the  project  and 
was  making  speeches  in  Lancaster  county, 
urging  the  people  to  take  stock  and  help  the 
project  along,  and  was  stopping  with  John 
Hernly  during  his  stay  in  the  county.  At 
one  of  his  meetings  Mr.  Cameron  said  to  the 
people  that  the  day  would  come  when  one 
could  get  in  the  cars  at  Philadelphia  in  the 


Hon.  Chas.   S.  Hernly. 


that  she  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
[kindliest  women  in  the  world  and  the  most 
perfect  type  of  an  optimist  he  ever  knew. 
Heredity  has  left  its  impress  upon  Mr. 
{Bernly,  and  his  abounding  good  nature,  cool- 
[oess  in  emergencies  and  judgment  and  de- 
itermination  are  doubtless  largely  due  to  his 
jerman  ancestry. 

Mr.  Hernly's  father  and  grandfather  were 
l^riginally  Whigs,  but  when  the  irrepressible 
Conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  arose 
itheir  affiliations  were  with  the  Freesoil 
party,  for  their  sympathies  were  ever  with 

I 


morning,  go  to  Harrisburg,  do  a  day's  busi- 
ness and  return  to  Philadelphia  in  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Hernly  doubted  the  statement  and 
that  night  when  they  returned  home,  Hernly 
said  to  Cameron  that  if  he  did  not  stop  lying 
about  how  fast  the  cars  would  run  on  the 
new  railroad  he  would  so  discourage  the 
people  that  they  would  quit  attending  the 
meetings. 

Charles  S.  Hernly  was  the  oldest  of  five 
children  and  was  reared  in  the  country  at 
an  old-fashioned  water  mill  on  Little  Blue 
river  in  his  native  county,  where  his  father 
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tended  the  mill  and  engaged  in  farming.  He 
met  with  an  accident  when  twelve  years  old, 
by  which  he  lost  a  leg.  He  fell  from  a  wagon, 
the  hind  wheel  of  which  ran  over  and 
crushed  his  left  knee  in  such  a  manner  that 
amputation  of  the  limb  was  necessary. 

The  house  where  he  was  born  and  passed 
bis  early  youth  was  a  typical  Indiana  cabin 
with  clapboard  roof  and  big  fireplace,  and 
be  has  said  that  his  earliest  recollections  are 
of  ]  is  father  hauling  up  the  big  back  logs 
with  oxen.  He  first  attended  the  common 
schools  in  the  country  and  afterwards  the 
New  Castle  school  and  later  the  Spiceland 
Academy,  the  famous  Quaker  school  of  his 
native  county.  Mr.  Hernly's  father  died 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  leaving 
his  mother  with  five  children,  the  youngest 
being  two  years  of  age.  Upon  the  father's 
death  the  family  removed  to  New  Castle, 
the  county  seat,  and  Charley  being  the  oldest 
child,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  family,  and 
he  has  said  that  the  proudest  days  of  his  life 
were  when  he  earned  the  money  which  en- 
abled the  widowed  mother  to  keep  her  child- 
dren  together. 

Mr.  Hernly  taught  school  for  several 
terms  in  the  district  schools  of  Henry  coun- 
ty, and  in  1876  he  entered  the  law  ofl^ce  of 
James  Brown  and  Robert  L.  Polk  as  a  stu- 
dent. In  1879  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Success  came  to  him  from  the  start.  His 
manners  were  genial  and  he  was  ever  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  He 
was  especially  strong  in  his  statement  of  a 
case,  and  very  forcible  before  a  jury.  He 
was  bold  and  fearless  and  practiced  law  upon 
the  theory  that  a  lawsuit  was  a  battle  which 
must  be  fought  out  to  some  decisive  result. 
He  had  cultivated  the  best  writers  in  the 
language,  and  often  surprised  his  hearers 
by  the  vigor  and  force  of  his  English. 

From  boyhood  Mr.  Hernly  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  politics  and  in  the  affairs 
of  his  native  county,  and  he  has  been  largely 
identified  with  every  important  public  enter- 
prise, and  its  is  said  that  he  has  given  as 
much  of  his  time  and  means  for  the  good  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  as  any  man 


of  his  age.    He  has  been  successful  in  all  his 
business  enterprises,  and  was  never  defeated 
at  an  election  but  once,  and  that  for  an  un- ' 
important  office,  just  after  he  had  arrived  at . 
his  majority.     And  the  defeat,  he  has  said,  ; 
was  one  of  the  luckiest  events  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Hernly  possesses    a    great  fund    of 
humor.     He  is  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  but 
easily  approachable  and  remarkably  frank  in 
ordinary  intercourse,   but  cautious  and  re- 
served in  grave  matters.     Outside  of  a  legal  \ 
battle  he  is  very  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  no  man  in  the  community  has  ] 
more  friends  among  the  younger  people  than  | 
he.     A  story  of  suffering  to  him  never  falls  \ 
upon  unwilling  ears.     As  an  illustration  of  ■ 
his  kindness  to  the  poor  a  story  is  told  that  '- 
a  few  years  ago  he  put  up  at  public  sale  a  1 
lot  of  Jersey  cows.     A  poor    woman,    the  I 
mother  of  eight  children,  came^  to  him  to  in-  j 
quire  about  purchasing  a  cow,  to  help  her  ' 
through   the   winter,   but  said   she  had    no  j 
money,   but  would  try  and  pay  some  day.  1 
Mr.  Hernly,  after  hearing  her  story,  told  the 
colored  man  to  go  to  the  stall  and  lead  out  a 
cow,  which  he  gave  to  the  poor  woman,  stat- 
ing that  he  would  do   that  much  towards 
helping  her  raise  her  children. 

Mr.  Hernly  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  central  committee  of  Henry 
county  for  several  years,  and  has  served  one 
term  as  clerk  of  the  Henry  Circuit  Court. 
He  is  popular  with  his  neighbors  of  all  par- 
ties. He  owns  a  farm  near  New  Castle,  and 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  local  telephone  com- 
pany. He  has  never  lost  interest  in  farm 
life,  which  he  says  is  one  of  the  noblest  occu- 
pations in  life.  As  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  committee.  Mr.  Hernly  has 
exhibited  some  great  qualities  as  a  campaign 
organizer. 

Mr.  Hernly  has  a  wife  and  two  children. 
His  wife  is  a  thoroughly  devoted  and  accom- 
plished woman,  her  maiden  name  being  Eliz- 
abeth Thornburgh,  she  being  a  descendant  of 
the  well-known  Thornburgh  family  of  East 
Tennessee.  Their  home  is  a  beautiful  but 
modest  one,  where  a  generous  and  refined 
hospitality  is  dispensed. 
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Amnog  the  early  settlers  of  Henry  couuty 
was  John  R.  Millikan,  who  came  to  the 
county  a  young  man  from  Tennessee.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  with  but  lim- 
ited opportunities  for  an  education.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  sought  a  home  where 
he  could  have  better  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional improvement,  leaving  Tennessee.  On 
arriving  in  Henry  county  he  applied  himself 
to  securing  an  education  and  soon  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  be  able  to  teach,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  followed  that  vocation.  When 
the  question  of  free  schools  was  agitated  he 
was  one  of  the  three  men  in  his  township 


John  R.   Millikan. 


who  voted  in  favor  of  that  proposition.  Pur- 
chasing a  farm  he  devoted  his  time  and 
energy  to  agriculture.  He  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  law  providing  for  assessments 
on  lands  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
gravel  roads.  In  1873,  when  the  Citizens' 
State  Bank  was  organized  at  New  Castle,  he 
became  its  president,  and  served  as  such  for 
more  than  twenty-two  years,  dying  in  1895. 


I  When,  late  in  December,  1897,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Elwood  Pleas  was  dying,  a 
wave  of  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  loss  passed 
over  the  entire  community.  Not  because  a 
man  of  wealth  or  position,  as  the  world  es- 


teem these  things,  was  passing  away,  but 
that  a  patient;  unselfish  thinker,  toiler  and 
investigator  was  winging  his  flight  from 
eai'th  just  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  him 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest,  and  when  his 
merits  and  his  works  were  beginning  to  be 
known  and  appreciated. 

Elwood  Pleas  was  born  in  eastern  Indi- 
ana on  May  4th,  1831,  and  died  at  his  home 
near  Dunreith,  Ind.,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  Mr. 
Pleas's  opportunities  for  gaining  an  educa- 
tion were  but  limited.  The  usual  winter 
terms  of  country  school,  a  term  at  the 
Friends'  Boarding  School  (now  Earlham 
College)  at  Richmond,  and  a  brief  course  of 
study  at  the  State  University  make  up  the 
sum  of  his  school  opportunities.  But  he  was 
naturally  inclined  to  study,  was  of  vigorous 
health,  a  model  of  physical  manhood,  whose 
activity  was  spurred  forward  by  a  quick, 
active  lira  in.     He  won  a   reputation  as  an 


Elwood  Pleas. 


editor,  a  politician  and  a  patriot.  He  con- 
trolled and  edited  the  New  Castle  Courier 
during  the  civil  war  and  the  days  of  political 
turmoil  that  succeeded  it,  and  became  a  ter- 
ror to  crooked  politicians  and  corrupt  polit- 
ical fixers.  He  had  opinions  and  dared  to 
express  them.  He  hated  dishonesty  and  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  out.  He  was  a  soldier 
for  a  time  in  the  Union  army.     But  he  had 
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no  love  for  the  bitter  turmoils  of  politics. 
Voices  were  calling  him  to  the  fields  and  the 
woods.  They  were  voices  far  sweeter  to  his 
ears  than  the  wranglings  of  office-seekers 
and  office-hunters.  He  sold  his  newspaper, 
returned  to  the  country  and  entered  upon 
that  course  of  natural  studies  and  investiga- 
tions that  made  him  famous.  Twice  there- 
after he  was  induced  to  take  up  the  editorial 
pen  and  scissors  for  short  periods. 

His  first  and  favorite  study  was  geology. 
In  it  he  became  most  proficient  and  accom- 
plished most.  His  great  cabinet  of  hundreds 
of  families  and  species  was  the  accumula- 
tion of  long  years  of  such  painstaking  toil 
as  no  other  amateur  geologist  of  the  State 
has  undertaken— the  term  "amateur"  being 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  not  un- 
der a  salary  or  stipulated  pay. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  work  of 
mounting  and  labeling  his  large  collection 
when  his  waning  strength  failed,  and  he  left 
the  uncompleted  task  never  to  return  to  it. 

He  was  also  a  careful  observer  in  many 
fields  of  biological  investigation.  Land  and 
fresh  water  shells  and  life,  ornithology  and 
entomology  were  favorite  pursuits.  His 
papers  upon  these  subjects  and  his  reports 
of  special  investigations  were  always  full  of 
interest  and  valuable  suggestions  and  con- 
clusions. When  the  Henry  County  Historical 
Society  was  organized  in  April,  1886,  it  was 
as  the  result  of  the  consultations  held  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  four  men. 
These  were  Elwood  Pleas,  Martin  L.  Bundy, 
Thomas  B.  Redding  and  Benjamin  S.  Parker, 
During  the  eleven  years  of  his  life  that  fol- 
lowed thereafter  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  society,  and  it  was 
to  it  that  many  of  his  best  papers  were  con- 
tributed. At  the  same  time  he  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  authorities  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  editors  of  scien- 
tific journals,  scientific  societies  and  collec- 
tors, and  students  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth;  in  short,  doing  whatever  he  might  to 
widen  the  scope  and  increase  the  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge.  But  Mr.  Pleas  was  no  mere 
scientific  machine.  He  was  a  big,  warm- 
hearted, genial,  whole-souled  man,  who 
adored  his  wife  and  family  and  loved  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  His  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  wedded  in  April,  18.54,  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  survive  him.   His  children  have 


inherited  much  of  his  stalwart  character. 
One  son  is  a  physician  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory; one  a  fruit-grower  in  Florida,  and  one 
lives  with  his  wife  and  family  in  the  old 
home  with  his  mother,  while  the  daughter 
is  a  neighbor.  Mrs.  Pleas  retains  the  cab- 
inet; but  it  should  be  the  property  of  some 
college  or  society  with  sufficient  means  to 
complete  the  work  of  classifying  and  label- 
ing, which  Mr.  Pleas  had  so  well  begun. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pleas  the  local 
papers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  his  life 
and  labors.  The  New  Castle  Courier,  the 
paper  of  which  he  was  once  the  editor,  de- 
voted no  less  than  ten  columns  of  its  space 
to  the  story  of  his  studies  and  toils,  and  to 
tributes  to  his  character  and  worth. 


William  O.  Barnard,  son  of  Sylvester  and 
Lavina  (Myer)  Barnard,  is  in  nationality  es- 
sentially American.  Among  his  ancestors 
were  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whence  they  were  attracted  to  the 
home  of  religious  freedom  established  by  the 
Mayflower  passengers. 

Some  of  these  were  Thomas  Barnard, 
who  as  a  colonial  soldier  was  slain  by  the 
Indians  in  King  Philip's  War;  Peter  Folger, 
grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  Macy,  who  was  the  first  white  set- 
tler of  Nantucket  Island,  driven  thither  in 
1660  by  Puritan  intolerance,  scarcely  less  se- 
vere than  that  which  he  had  left  England 
to  escape.  Macy's  crime  consisted  in  giving 
shelter  from  a  rainstorm  to  two  strangers 
who  came  under  the  ban  of  the  Puritan  law 
for  being  Quakers. 

A  short  time  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Nantucket  emigrated  to  North  Carolina, 
but  the  slavery  surroundings  of  the  new 
homes  were  unsuited  to  their  Quaker  tastes, 
and  they  early  sought  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings in  the  infant  State  of  Indiana. 

In  1818  came  William  Barnard,  grand- 
father of  William  O.  Barnard,  and  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Union  county,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Liberty.  Near  here  the  latter  was  bom, 
October  25th,  1852.  In  1854  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Dublin,  Wayne  county,  and  in  1856 
to  Fayette  county,  where  our  subject  spent 
his  early  boyhood,  performing  boyish  tasks 
incident  to  farm  life,   until  1866,   when  his 
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I    parents  removed  to  Liberty  township,  Henry 
I    county.    Here,  during  his  minority,  he  con- 
I    tinned  his  farm  life,  taking  advantage  dur- 
i    ing  the  winter  season  of  such  educational  op- 
I    portunities  as  the  district  schools  of  the  time 
afforded.    Soon  after  he  became  of  age  he  at- 
tended three  terms  of  school  at  Spiceland 
Academy  under  the  late  Clarkson  Davis,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  spent  his  winters  teaching 
in  the  country  schools.     Afterward  he  was 
one  year  principal  of  the  schools  at  Economy, 
Wayne  county,  and  one  year  a  teacher  in  the 
New  Castle  public  schools. 

In  1876  he  was  married  to  Mary  V.  Bal- 
lenger,  and  in  the  same  year  began  reading 
law  in  the  oflBce  of  the  late  James  Brown. 
He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  Castle.  In  1886  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  Eighteenth  Judicial 
Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Henry 
and  Hancock,  and  in  1888  was  re-elected  to 
the  same  office.  In  1889,  by  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  circuit  was  divided  and 
Henry  county  became  the  Fifty-third  Cir- 
cuit. From  the  new  circuit  he  was  again 
elected  in  1890.  After  retiring  from  the  of- 
fice of  prosecuting  attorney  he  continued  the 
general  practice  of  law  until  1896,  when  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  Henry  County  Cir- 
cuit Court,  which  office  he  now  holds.  His 
official  positions  have  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  has 
always  affiliated.  In  addition  to  his  service 
to  the  people  he  has  served  his  party  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  among  which  was  chairman 
of  the  county  central  committee. 


Ever  since  a  mere  boy  George  W.  Pitman 
has  had  a  natural  inclination  for  curiosities 
and  beauties  of  nature,  and  when  a  lad 
would  pay  a  penny  for  a  flint  arrowhead  or 
a  pretty  stone  rather  than  buy  candy.  His 
first  collection,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
proud,  consisted  of  twelve  specimens.  He 
has  collected  all  kinds  of  curio,  and  now  has 
a  collection  of  over  25,000  specimens,  mostly 
of  the  Indians  and  Mound  Builders.  He 
has  given  a  close  study  to  these  strange  races 
of  people  as  the  evidence  of  their  existence 
Is  found  in  Henry  county. 

There  are  twenty-two  mounds  in  Henry 
county,  built  by  the  Mound  Builders,  which 


Mr.  Pitman  has  examined  or  surveyed.  One 
of  them,  on  the  farm  of  J.  C.  Huddleson, 
north  of  New  Castle,  is  the  most  noted  in- 
closure,  and  one  on  the  farm  cf  J.  R.  Peed, 
two  miles  south  of  town,  is  the  largest  in 
the  county.  This  mound  is  now  about  ten 
feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  with  a  circle  or  ridge  of  earth 
thrown  up  all  the  way  around  the  mound, 
leaving  a  ditch  perhaps  ten  feet  wide  be- 
tween this  and  the  mound  proper. 

Mr.  Pitman  has  arrangements  made  to 
make  a  complete  re-survey  and  drawings  of 
the  mounds  of  Henry  county  during  this 
summer.  He  offers  to  donate  his  entire  col- 
lection to  the  Henry  County  Historical  So- 
ciety if  the  society  will  provide  a  suitable 
room  in  which  to  properly  display  the  same, 
and  furnish  proper  attention  for  its  care  and 
preservation. 


Leonidas  H.  Newby,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch    is    the    fifth    child    of    a    family 
of    seven.     His    father    moved    to    Greens- 
boro,   this     State,     from     North     Carolina, 
in    1837,    engaged     in     merchant    tailoring 
business,  and  on  account  of  extending  a  too 
generous  credit    to    his     customers     failed, 
when   Leonidas  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  latter  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Lewis- 
ville,   Ind.,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1855. 
When    his    father    failed,     Leonidas    was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.     He  secured 
a  place  in  the  Greensboro  schools  as  janitor, 
at  the  same  time  attending  the  school  as  a 
pupil.     This   position   he   held    during    the 
school  terms  and  worked  on  a  farm  during 
the   summer   seasons   until   he   was   sixteen 
years  old,  at  which  time  his  parents  moved 
to  Knightstown.    He  then  alternately  attend- 
ed and  taught  school  until  of  age,  teaching 
within  a  few  days  of  five  months  before  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.     The  last  two 
years  of  his  teaching  he  was  in  the  High 
School,  and  graduated  from  it  in  1875,  being 
the  first  graduate    from     that     institution. 
After  his   graduation   he   studied    for    two 
years    under    Professor    Hewitt,    devoting 
three  hours  a  day  to  study  and  three  hours 
in  assisting  the    superintendent.     In    May, 
1873,  however,  while  teaching  school,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Butler 
&  Swaim,  and  continued  reading  with  them 
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until  1875,  wben  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
J.  Lee  Furgason,  remaining  until  1877.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  made  the  law  office  his  head- 
quarters on  Saturdays  and  vacations,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  attended  or  taught 
school.  On  the  first  of  January,  1878,  he  quit 
the  school  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Walter  B.  Swaim  for  the  purpose  of  practic- 
ing law.  This  arrangement  lasted  one  year, 
after  which  Mr.  Newby  practiced  alone.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  Eighteentli  .Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of 


nearly  four  yeax's.  One  of  his  tirst  cases  on 
opening  an  office  was  the  famous  Foxwell 
murder  case  at  Rushville,  Indiana,  in  which 
he  appeared  for  the  defendant.  The  ability 
shown  by  the  young  attorney  in  this  case 
received  much  favorable  comment,  and  sa 
placed  him  on  his  feet  iis  to  give  him  a  good 
start.  In  188G  he  was  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  defendant  in  the  celebrated  Ander- 
son murder  case  at  Williamstown,  Kentucky. 
In  that  case,  either  upon  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  were  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
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Henry  and  Hancock  counties.  His  office  did 
not  begin,  however,  until  nearly  one  year 
had  elapsed  after  his  election;  but  within 
three  months  after  that  event  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  then  in  office  resigned,  and  Gov- 
ernor "Porter  appointed  Mr.  Newby  to  the 
vacancy,  thus  enabling  him  to  hold  the  office 


of  the  South,  including  W.  W.  Dickson,  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  Judge  O.  D.  McManama, 
W.  P.  C.  Breckenridge,  Hon.  W.  P.  Harden, 
then  Attorney-General,  and  afterwards  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  against 
Governor  Bradley.  Mr.  Newby  has  been 
employed  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  all  of  the 
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Middle  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
Western,  Southern  and  Eastern  ones,  and 
has  held  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  in 
southern  Henry  and  northern  Kush  counties, 
and  enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative  practice 
throughout  eastern  Indiana.  Mr.  Newby  has 
never  aspired  to  the  bench,  but  is,  however, 
a  favorite  when  acting  as  special  judge,  and 
has  frequently  been  called  to  the  neighbor- 
ing counties  during  the  last  ten  years  to  hold 
special  terms  of  court  and  to  try  cases  on 
change  of  venue,  having  sat  as  the  trial 
judge  on  the  trial  of  many  very  important 
cases,  among  which  have  been  some  two  or 
three  murder  cases. 

He  is  now  in  the  State  Senate,  having 
been  first  elected  to  that  body  in  1892,  his 
plurality  in  his  county  being  209  more  than 
that  given  for  General  Harrison  for  Pres- 
ident. In  the  Senate  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  an  apt,  ready  and  brilliant  speaker, 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  questions  before 
that  body,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate. 
At  the  close  of  that  session  he  was  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  ensuing  two  years,  and  has  twice 
since  that  time  been  elected  to  that  office. 
For  six  years  he  was  joint  caucus  chairman 
of  the  two  houses,  and  had  charge  of  all  the 
political  legislation  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Newby  is  active  in  politics,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  executive 
•committee  of  the  State  central  committee  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  addition  to  his 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  politician,  he  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  good  business 
man.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Citizens' 
State  Bank,  the  natural  gas,  electric  light 
and  some  other  institutions  of  considerable 
capital. 

He  has  for  eight  years  been  a  member  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  the  most  important 
one  of  the  Senate,  and  was  for  four  years  its 
chairman.  Mr.  Newby  was  unanimously 
elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
for  the  late  session,  and  is  now  a  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  1876  he  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Breck- 
inridge, daughter  of  Robert  B.  and  Julia  A, 
Breckenridge,  of  Knightstown.  They  have 
two  children.  Floss  and  Floyd,  who  are  both 
being  educated  at  DePauw  University. 


He  has  a  beautiful  home  at  Knightstown 
and  enjoys  life  as  few  others  are  able  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Middletown  was  the  late  Dr.  James  H. 
Welsh,  who  died  March,  1895,  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  from  a  disease  of  the  throat  contracted 
during  the  war.  Dr.  Welsh  was  a  native  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio.  Dr.  Welsh  grew  to 
manhood  on  a  farm,  but  was  given  a  good 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began 
teaching  school.  In  1862  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  entered  the  Ohio  Medical 
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College,  graduating  in  March,  1865.  He  at 
once  entered  the  army  as  Assistant  Surgeon. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  in  Henry 
county.  He  retired  from  practice  several 
years  ago,  and  traveled  extensively.  He  was 
always  a  hard  student  and  built  up  for  him- 
self a  reputation  for  learning,  especially  in 
his  chosen  profession. 


Benjamin  S.  Parker  is  a  native  of  In- 
diana. He  was  born  in  a  "cabin  in  the  clear- 
ing," in  Henry  county,  February  10,  1833. 
His  parents  were  people  of  much  intelligence 
and  great  lovers  of  books,  so  that  his  educa- 
tion began  in  the  cabin  home  with  his  earli- 
est recollection.     His    school    oppoi'tunities 
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were  limited  to  sucb  as  -were  offered  by  the 
Friends'  School,  known  as  '-Rich  Square 
School,"  which  were,  however,  remarkably 
good  for  those  days.  In  early  manhood  he 
became  a  teacher,  and  succeeded  well.  Aft- 
erwards he  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  and 
became  one  of  the  best  newspaper  men  in 
the  State.  In  1SS2  he  was  appointed,  by 
President  Arthur,  United  States  consul  at 
Sherbrooke,  Canada,  and  served  until  Mr. 
Cleveland  became  President.  So  favorably 
had  he  impressed  himself  upon  the  business 
men  of  tliat  section  of  Canada,  who  had  busi- 
ness with  his  office,  that  they  appealed  to 
President  Cleveland  to  retain  him.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Henry  county,  and  served  four  years. 

He  began  writing  when  quite  young,  and 
like  all  young  writers  published  much  in  the 
local  papers  that  scarcely  gave  promise  of 
the  better  Avork  he  did  in  his  mature  years. 


Benjamin  S.   Parker. 


Aside  from  a  small  volume  which  was  print- 
ed for  home  circulation,  in  1871,  his  pub- 
lished books  have  been  "The  Cabin  in  the 
Clearing,  and  Other  Poems,"  in  1887;  "Hoos- 
ier  Bards,"  in  1S91,  and  "The  Rhymes  of 
Our  Neighborhood,"  in  1895.  All  these  vol- 
umes have  been  uniformly  well  received  by 
the  critics  and  the  public.  He  has  also  been 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Centurj-  and 
other  magazines. 


His  most  popular  poem,  but  by  no  means 
his  best,  is  "The  Cabin  in  the  Clearing," 
from  which  one  of  his  volumes  takes  its 
names.  His  best  work  is  to  be  found  in 
such  poems  as  "The  Hoosier  Bards,"  "  'Tis 
Morning  and  the  Days  Are  Long,"  "The  Da- 
mascus Road,"  "Carco  Bay"  and  "Endym- 
ion."  In  dialect  he  has  written  but  little, 
and  his  greatest  success  in  that  line  is  "The 
Old  Camp  Meeting,"  in  African  patois.  "  'Tis 
Morning  and  the  Days  Are  Long,"  is  given 
as  fairly  representative  of  his  poety  in  the 
serious  and  lighter  vein.  His  prose  work  is 
equal  to  his  poetry,  but  has  not  attracted  so 
much  attention,  as  no  collection  of  it  has 
been  made,  and  he  has  published  no  prose 
volume. 

"'TIS   MORNING   AND   THE   DAYS   ARE 
LONG." 
I  had  a  dream  of  other  days; 

In  golden  luxury  waved  the  wheat; 
In  tangled  greenness  shook  the  maize; 

The  squirrels  ran  with  nimble  feet. 
And  in  and  out  among  the  trees 

The  hangbird  darted  like  a  flame; 
The  catbird  piped  his  melodies, 
Purloining  every  warbler's  fame; 
And  then  I  heard  triumphal  song, 
"  'Tis  morning  and  the  days  are  long." 

They  scattered  roses,  strewed  the  palms. 

And  shouted  down  the  pleasant  vales; 
I  heard  a  thousand  happy  psalms. 

And,  laughing,  wove  a  thousand  tales 
Of  mimic  revelry  and  joy; 

They  mocking  well  the  worldly  great- 
Each  tan-faced  girl  and  barefoot  boy. 

Dear  shapers  of  my  early  fate— 
And  then  again  the  JEolian  song, 
"  'Tis  morning  aud  the  days  are  long." 

Far  winding  past  the  storied  town. 

The  river  ran  through  bosky  groves. 
Its  flood  we  sailed  our  vessels  down 

Full  freighted  with  a  myriad  loves; 
Our  souls  went  floating  to  the  gales 

With  scarlet  leaves  and  shreds  of  bark; 
We  named  them  cutters,  schooners,  sails. 

And  watched  them  fade  in  shadowy  dark, 
Tlieu  down  the  waters  flowed  the  song, 
"'Tis  morning  and  the  days  are  long." 

O  morning!  when  the  days  are  long. 
And  youth  aud  innocence  are  wed. 
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And  every  grove  is  full  of  song, 

And  every  pathway  void  or  dread, 
Who  rightly  sings  its  rightful  praise, 

Or  rightly  dreams  it  o'er  again. 
When  cold  and  narrow  are  the  days. 
And  shrunken  all  the  hopes  of  men. 
He  shall  re-awaken  with  his  song, 
"  'Tis  morning  and  the  days  are  long. 
There  palpitations  wild  and  sweet. 


The  thrills  of  many  an  old  delight. 
And  dimpled  hands  that  lightly  meet, 

And  hearts  that  tremble  to  unite, 
Arise  upon  the  rosy  morn. 

Pass  down  the  lovely  vales  and  stand 
The  picture  of  a  memory  born, 
The  mirage  of  a  lotus  land— 
A  land  where  once  we  trolled  the  song, 
"  'Tis  morning  and  the  days  are  long." 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SLAVE  IN  INDIANA. 


BY   WILLIAM    TRAIL. 


William  Trail,  Sr.,  was  born  a  slave  May 
23,  1784,  in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland, 
Basil  and  Barbary  Trail  being  his  lawful 
owners.  He  never  complained  of  ill  treat- 
ment from  the  hands  of  his  master  during 
the  days  of  his  childhood.  But  the  mistress 
took  a  dislike  to  him  and  made  him  the  ob- 
ject on  which  to  vent  the  fury  of  a  very  bad 
temper.  She  would  beat  him  so  he  would 
run  away  and  hide  out  until  almost  starved, 
and  the  master  would  become  uneasy  about 
his  property  and  search  the  premises  until 
he  found  him. 

When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old  his 
owners  with  him  moved  and  settled  in  Spart- 
ensburg  county.  South  Carolina.  He  was 
finally  sold  to  one  James  Blakely,  a  farmer 
living  in  Lawrence  county,  South  Carolina. 
The  bargain  being  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: Blakely  was  to  take  charge  of  the  boy, 
and  at  a  stated  time  pay  to  Edston  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  same,  and  it  was 
further  agreed  that  if  payment  was  not 
promptly  made  the  boy  should  be  returned 
In  good  shape.  The  bargain  being  closed, 
Blakely,  with  his  property,  went  home  and 
set  him  to  work  on  the  farm.  Here  a  differ- 
ence arose  between  slave  and  master  about 
the  name  he  should  be  called  by.  Blakely 
had  a  son  named  William  and  he  was  nick- 
named Bill,  and  the  old  man  proposed  call- 
ing the  slave  Will  to  distinguish  them.  To 
that  name  the  slave  boy  strongly  objected 


and  refused  to  answer  to,  teUing  the  old  man 
to  call  his  son  by  his  proper  name  (William) 
and  him  Bill  as  before,  but  the  will  of  the 
master  prevailed  and  the  slave  will  be 
known  hereafter  as  Will,  while  remaining  in 
slavery. 

Will  worked  away  on  the  farm,  of  which 
he  in  time  became  almost  manager,  going 
with  his  master  once  a  year  and  sometimes 
oftener  wagoning  or  rolling  tobacco  to 
Charleston.  On  a  few  occasions  he  went  to 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  Ga. 

As  Will  grew  up  to  the  stature  of  a  man 
he  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  man  and  was  entitled  to  the 
proceeds  of  his  own  labor.  He  saw  that  on 
him  depended  the  success  of  the  family  and 
for  his  services  he  was  very  poorly  fed  and 
clad.  At  last  he  dared  to  tell  the  old  man 
that  he  had  a  right  to  better  clothes,  but  the 
master  could  not  see  it  just  that  way.  But 
Will  would  not  give  it  up  so.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  work  for  the  master  five  days  of 
the  week  and  have  one  for  himself  and  furn- 
ish all  of  his  clothes.  The  matter  was  set- 
tled by  an  agreement  to  that  proposition. 
The  slave  went  to  work  under  the  first  con- 
tract of  his  life  furnishing  such  clothing  as 
suited  himself  much  better  than  those  he 
had  before  and  keeping  a  little  pocket 
change  besides. 

In  time  he  bought  a  colt  of  one  of  the 
master's  sons,  paying  thirty  dolars  for  the 
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same,  mostly  in  work.  He  raised  and  kept 
the  colt  by  pulling  grass  for  feed  and  clear- 
ing up  small  patches  in  the  crooks  and 
bayous  of  branches  about  the  farm  and  tend- 
ing them  in  com  one  year  for  himself,  doing 
most  of  the  work  by  moonshine.  By  extra 
exertion  and  the  strictest  economy  in  a  few 
years  he  had  a  horse  to  ride  when  he  went 
out  on  Sunday.  He  was  treated  kindly  by 
all  the  family  except  the  old  master  and 
one  of  his  boys.  He  valued  Will  highly  as 
property,  but  he  became  jealous  and  abusive 
because  he  thought  that  his  slave  was  doing 
too  well  and  thought  too  much  of  himself, 
and  would  say  with  his  kind  of  an  oath, 
'You  have  got  too  much  sense." 

The  slave  was  now  ruined  as  property. 
Will  was  a  man  up  in  the  twenties,  and  the 
one  day  of  freedom  in  each  week  had  done 
its  work.  Having  once  tasted  the  sweet 
morsel  of  liberty  there  was  no  more  content- 
ment as  a  slave. 

Will  decided  once  for  all  that  he  would 
one  day  be  a  freeman.  Having  settled  on 
that  determination,  preparations  must  be 
made.  He  commenced  laying  up  money  by 
little  and  studying  plans  for  escape.  That 
was  before  the  great  system  of  the  under- 
ground railroad  was  in  operation.  About 
that  time  there  was  a  great  immigration 
from  the  neighborhood  to  what  was  then 
Indiana  Territory,  and  some  of  those  who 
had  moved  to  the  West  w^ould  write  back 
and  others  would  return  on  business.  Those 
persons  would  tell  of  the  new  country  and 
about  the  route  of  their  journey,  the  distance 
from  one  town  and  public  place  to  another. 
That  was  Will's  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  road  to  a  land  of  liberty, 
having  previously  gained  some  knowledge 
of  travel  in  his  long  experience  on  the  road 
with  the  wagon.  By  the  time  the  year  1814 
had  made  its  appearance,  Will  was  near  30 
years  old,  and  thought  himself  the  possessor 
of  a  horse  and  saddle,  saddlebags,  pretty 
good  clothes  and  some  money.  So  he  thought 
the  next  thing  most  needful  for  him  was  to 
possess  his  own  body.  So  Will  thought  the 
time  was  nearing  when  he  should  be  about 
the  great  undertaking  about  which  he  had 
thought  so  much  and  so  seriously. 

There  was  one  of  the  old  master's  sons, 
a  lad  of  15  or  18  years,  who  did  not  approve 
of  his  father's  mode  of  treatment  of  Will, 


and  became  a  trusted  friend  to  him.  This 
lad  had  learned  to  read  and  write  quite  well. 
So  he  thought  himself  able  to  give  his  friend 
Will  an  instrument  or  writing  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  him  safely  over  the 
long  and  dangerous  journey  to  the  land  of 
liberty.  The  writing  given  had  neither  day 
nor  date,  and  read  something  like  this:  "Let 
William  Trail  pass  and  repass  as  a  freeman 
and  disturb  him  not."  To  be  understood  it 
is  necessary  to  state  when  business  was 
pressing  at  home  Will  would  work  the  whole 
six  days  of  the  week  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
That  would  give  him  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether for  himself.  At  the  time  he  was  in- 
tending to  break  for  freedom  he  had  two 
days  due  him. 

He  selected  as  the  time  of  his  journey 
the  full  moon  in  August,  1814.  On  Thurs- 
day night  just  after  dark  he  armed  himself 
with  the  pass  which  the  boy  had  given  him, 
and  taking  the  full  name  of  William  Trail 
and  his  few  earthly  possessions  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  bade  farewell  to  slavery  for- 
ever. It  being  Thursday  night  on  which  he 
started  and  having  two  days'  time  of  his 
own  he  was  not  expected  home  before  Mon- 
day morning.  This  gave  him  three  days' 
travel  before  he  was  looked  for. 

He  traveled  on  alone  for  about  three 
days,  stopping  over  night  to  feed  and  rest 
like  other  freemen  would  do.  About  the 
fourth  day  out  he  fell  in  company  with  two 
white  men  also  going  to  Indiana.  On  learn- 
ing he  was  bound  for  the  same  place  they 
proposed  that  they  all  go  in  company,  which 
was  gladly  accepted.  They  traveled  on  to 
gether  stopping  at  the  same  houses  on  the 
road,  his  white  companions  asking  no  ques- 
tions concerning  his  freedom.  On  the  way 
he  could  hear  people  ask  of  them,  "Is  that 
a  freeman  with  you?"  They  would  answer, 
"We  think  he  is.  He  pays  his  own  way  and 
takes  his  turn  with  us  in  filling  the  bottle." 
That  was  taken  as  proof  that  he  was  free. 
They  traveled  on  in  that  way  until  Satur- 
day evening,  when  his  companions  proposed 
stopping  over  Sunday,  saying  they  had 
friends  living  a  short  distance  off  the  way 
where  they  could  stop  over  without  cost  and 
invited  him  to  go  with  them.  He  excused 
himself,  saying  his  money  was  growmg 
short  and  he  would  rather  be  journeying  on- 
ward.   So  saying  they  parted  and  Trail  went 
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on  by  himself.  All  went  well  until  he 
reached  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  the  citizens 
objected  to  his  proceeding  farther  and  took 
him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
justice  told  them  that  he  did  not  have  the 
law  and  could  not  dispose  of  the  case.  They 
took  him  to  another  justice  and  he  asked 
him  where  he  was  from,  what  county,  the 
name  of  tlie  clerk  of  the  court  and  all  the 
officers,  all  of  which  he  answered  satisfac- 
torily. Then  he  proceeded  to  examine  his 
pass,  which  was  done  up  in  a  minute  of  the 
Baptist  Association,  and  pronounced  it 
worthless,  and  hung  his  head  in  meditation. 
Then  the  crowd  asked.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  him?"  "I  will  liave  notliiug  to  do 
with  him,"  said  the  justice.  "Well,  what 
does  the  law  say  about  it?"  continued  they. 
The  justice  answered  firmly.  "I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him."  All  then  joined 
saying,  "If  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  we  won't."  And  he  was  released.  He 
always  thought  possibly  the  justice  of  the 
j  peace  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church 
j  and  that  the  minute  of  association  was  what 
I     saved  him. 

He  then  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded 
onward,  the  great  dread  now  being  the  Ohio 
river,  which  was  yet  before  him.  But  in 
due  time  he  drew  up  to  the  great  river,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  slave  and  freesoil 
and  asked  the  ferryman  to  land  him  over  the 
turbulent  stream.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with  and  the  services  paid  for.  Then 
William  Trail  stepped  ashore  on  the  free  soil 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  then  small  village 
of  Cincinnati,  bearing  within  himself  a 
lighter  heart  than  he  had  done  for  many 
days. 

From  Cincinnati  he  wended  his  way  up 
the  Miami  and  Whitewater  valleys  to  a 
settlement  several  miles  above  Brookville, 
and  stopped  among  old  acquaintances  from 
South  Carolina,  probably  his  greatest  mis- 
take. But  his  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
freedom  was  of  short  duration.  Word  was 
promptly  sent  back  to  the  old  master,  who 
was  not  the  man  to  give  up  so  valuable  a 
property  without  an  effort  to  reclaim  the 
same.  The  old  man  saddled  his  horse  and 
followed  on  to  Indana.  Not  thinking  it  wise 
to  tackle  his  slave  personally  he  stopped 
and  put  up  at  Brookville  and  employed  a 
man  named  Harvey  to  go  and  arrest  Will, 


otherwise  William  Trail,  and  bring  and  de- 
liver the  same  to  him  at  Brookville.  On  the 
day  the  arrest  was  made  it  so  happened  that 
Trail  was  sent  by  his  employer  to  work  the 
road.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  while 
all  hands  were  busy  at  work  a  strange  man 
rode  up  and  entered  into  conversation  witli 
the  crowd,  while  Trail  remained  busy  cut- 
ting on  a  log.  The  stranger,  who  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Harvey,  Blakely's  agent,  stepped  up 
to  him  and  proposed  to  relieve  him  for  a 
spell.  The  ax  was  handed  to  him.  He  then 
laid  hold  of  Trail  and  commanded  all  in  the 
name  of  the  State  to  assist  him. 

They  gathered  around  him  so  he  saw  re- 
sistence  was  useless.  He  was  tied  and  put  on 
a  horse  and  his  feet  tied  under  the  horse,  and 
away  they  started  for  Brookville.  Harvey 
leading  the  horse,  and  Trail  being  tied  so  he 
could  only  use  his  arms  from  the  elbows  out 
he  commenced  trying  to  untie  the  rope  which 
was  tied  behind  his  back.  The  man  looking 
back  asked  what  he  was  doing.  He  moved 
away  his  hands  and  said  nothing.  Harvey 
took  hold  of  the  rope  and  jerked  him  so  as 
to  raise  Trail's  anger  and  he  commenced 
boldly  to  untie  himself.  The  man  thought 
that  would  not  do,  and  jumped  on  the  horse 
behind  him,  holding  the  reins  over  Trail's 
shoulders.  He  took  hold  of  the  reins  in  front 
and  guided  the  horse  to  the  woods;  the  man 
had  to  get  off  and  lead  back  to  the  road.  By 
that  time  Trail  thought  of  his  knife  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  got  hold 
of  the  knife  and  opened  it  and  reached  be- 
hind for  the  rope  with  his  right  hand.  The 
man  seized  hold  of  his  arm  from  the  left 
side,  hoping  to  wrench  the  knife  from  his 
grasp,  but  that  was  not  easily  done.  Trail 
held  onto  the  knife  and  drew  clear  around 
the  rear  of  the  horse  and  up  to  his  right 
side,  then  motioned  the  knife  as  though  he 
would  cut  his  throat.  He  then  let  go  and 
stepped  out  of  reach.  Trail  then  saw  that 
he  could  cut  the  rope  in  front  as  well  as  be- 
hind, and  as  soon  as  thought  it  was  done. 
Then  cutting  the  cord  which  bound  his  feet 
he  sprang  from  the  hox'se  and  looked  at  his 
antagonist,  and  there  he  stood  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand  pointing  to  his  own  face,  which 
was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Trail  said,  "You 
have  taken  me  thus  unaware,  but  after  this 
you  nor  any  other  man  will  ever  take  me 
alive,  and  you  may  tell  Blakely  that  he  may 
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sell  me  or  do  as  he  pleases,  but  I  will  not 
serve  him  another  day."  So  saying  he 
started  back  the  way  they  had  come  from. 
Mr.  Harvey  advised  him  not  to  go  bacli  and 
took  the  other  end  of  the  road.  Trail  fol- 
lowed the  road  a  short  distance,  then  took 
to  the  woods  and  kept  concealed  for  a  time, 
having  friends  who  aided  him.  During  that 
time  Blakely  managed  to  get  hold  of  his 
horse  and  all  his  clothes  except  what  he  had 
on.  But  before  he  left  Trail  made  a  proposal 
to  him  through  the  agency  of  friends  to  pay 
him  three  hundred  dollars  on  condition  that 
Blakely  should  set  him  free  according  to 
law,  and  the  proposition  was  accepted,  and  a 
lawful  agent  appointed  to  execute  the  writ- 
ing and  receive  the  payments.  Then  Blakely 
remounted  and  went  back  to  his  home,  tak- 
ing with  him  all  of  Trail's  effects. 

Papers  were  written  up  and  duly  signed 
by  the  agent  and  delivered  to  him  transfer- 
ring William  Trail  from  property  to  a  man. 
In  that  condition  he  commenced  life  three 
hundred  dollars  in  debt  and  the  wide  world 
to  make  the  money  in.  But  that  force  of 
character  which  had  carried  him  thus  far 
was  destined  to  bear  him  through.  He  went 
to  work  clearing  land,  always  preferring  to 
take  jobs  and  be  his  own  boss.  He  claimed 
the  honor  of  having  cleared  the  timber  ofC 
the  first  lot  in  the  town  of  Brownsville  in 
Union  county.  In  time  the  money  was  made 
and  paid  over  to  the  agent,  but  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  pay  the  same  to  Blakely.  And 
Blakely  instituted  legal  proceedings  to  re- 
cover payment,  but  the  court"  held  that  Mr. 
Blakely  had  a  right  under  the  law  of  Indiana 
to  set  his  slave  free  but  had  no  right  to  sell 
him  and  could  not  recover. 

Time  went  on  and  Trail  was  still  cutting 
the  forests  of  the  new  country,  while  his 
former  owner  in  the  South  continued  to 
smart  under  the  loss  of  his  slave.  He  met  a 
Southern  trader  or  jockey  named  John 
Cleveland  and  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
slave  running  at  large  in  Indiana.  A  trade 
was  made  on  the  spot  by  which  Cleveland 
delivered  to  Blakely  a  horse  for  the  chance 
of  the  slave,  each  one  signing  an  agreement 
not  to  come  back  on  the  other  for  any  short- 
comings. With  this  second-hand  claim  John 
Cleveland  set  ofe  for  Indiana  In  search  of  the 
bird  on  the  wing.    He  found  a  man  at  what 


was  called  the  north  bend  of  the  Ohio  river 
named  Sam  Hedge,  who  kept  a  ferry  and 
made  a  business  of  getting  slaves  across 
and  directing  them  where  to  go,  and  when 
they  came  and  offered  a  reward  he  would 
bring  the  slave  in  and  receive  the  reward. 
So  John  Cleveland,  the  trader,  employed 
Sam  Hedge,  the  slave  catcher,  to  catch  and 
bring  back  William  Trail,  the  freeman,  to 
be  enslaved  again.  At  that  time  he  was 
making  his  home  near  Connersville.  The 
kidnapping  party  came  up  to  Connersville 
and  by  bribery  or  some  other  means  secured 
the  service  of  the  sheriff  of  Fayette  county 
to  assist  in  their  unlawful  business.  They 
came  for  him  one  cold  winter  day  and  found 
him  helping  a  neighbor  to  butcher  hogs. 
They  alighted  two  in  number  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  wanted  to  answer  to  a  civil 
writ  in  a  case  of  debt.  He  informed  them 
that  he  had  no  debts  outstanding  and  want- 
ed to  know  who  the  debt  was  payable  to. 
The  sheriff  looked  at  his  papers  and  said  to 
John  Cleveland.  Trail  said  he  knew  no  such 
man.  The  sheriff  then  pleaded  that  it  possi- 
bly was  a  forgery,  but  to  come  alon^  and  try 
the  case  and  if  it  went  against  him  he  would 
go  his  security.  That  made  things  look  rea- 
sonably fair,  so  he  agreed  to  go  and  asked 
liberty  to  go  home  and  change  clothes,  which 
was  granted,  and  they  all  started  off  to- 
gether, as  the  road  led  near  by  his  home. 
But  when  they  got  off  some  distance  he  saw 
another  man  get  up  from  the  roadside  and 
mount  his  horse  and  come  riding  up,  meet- 
ing them.  After  a  little  while  one  of  the 
party  rode  up  to  Trail  and  told  him  that  he 
could  not  go  home  to  dress.  He  said  that 
he  must  go.  While  this  talk  was  going  on 
two  of  the  party  took  hold  of  him  while  the 
third  hitched  the  horses.  Then  he  came  into 
the  scuffle,  making  three  against  one.  Their 
object  being  to  bind  him  and  convey  him 
across  the  river  and  sell  him  into  slavery. 
But  that  was  not  so  easily  done.  Trail  was 
a  powerful  man  physically  and  not  wanting 
in  courage.  By  this  time  he  knew  well  their 
intentions  and  was  determined  to  fight  it  out 
to  the  bitter  end.  He  struggled  bravely 
against  that  fearful  odds  and  hallooed  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  hoping  to  attract  the  neigh-' 
bors  to  his  assistance.  In  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful. A  man  and  woman  came,  thinking 
some  one  had  fallen  on  the  ice  and  got  hurt. 
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They  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was. 
The  sheriff  said  they  wanted  to  talie  Trail 
to  try  whether  he  owed  service  or  not,  and 
ordered  the  man  in  the  name  of  the  State 
to  take  hold  and  assist.  The  man  did  not 
take  hold,  but  advised  him  to  submit,  saying 
that  he  would  go  along  and  see  that  he 
should  have  a  fair  trial. 

But  the  man  had  come  in  a  great  hurry 
and  not  having  put  on  his  hat  and  could  not 
go  on  to  town  bareheaded,  so  he  had  to  go 
back  near  a  half  mile  and  then  return.  That 
gave  the  villains  still  a  little  hope  of  success. 
The  sheriff  promised  to  travel  on  very  slow- 
ly and  give  the  man  ample  time  to  overtake 
them.  They  mounted  their  prisoner  on 
a  horse,  taking  good  care  to  hold  on  to  the 
bridle,  and  started  on.  As  soon  as  they 
had  got  out  of  sight  of  Trail's  friend  they 
took  to  the  woods.  He  objected,  but  the 
sheriff  ordered  them  onward.  He  saw  that 
would  not  do  and  jumped  off  and  ran  back 
toward  the  road.  One  of  the  men  came  after 
him  galloping  in  full  tilt,  evidently  intending 
to  ride  over  him.  He  stepped  among  a 
cluster  of  logs.  They  alighted  and  made  at 
him.  Keeping  them  at  bay  a  few  seconds, 
he  saw  his  friend  coming,  and  said  to  them, 
"There  comes  my  friend;  I  guess  we  will  go 
the  right  road  to  Connersville."  Then  all 
was  quiet  and  they  went  along  as  though 
there  had  been  no  trouble. 

All  arrived  at  Connersville  and  Trail 
pleaded  not  ready  for  trial  and  was  given 
three  days'  time  and  lodged  in  jail.  The 
circumstance  created  great  excitement 
among  the  people  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. They  visited  him  at  the  jail,  first 
one  then  another,  so  he  had  company  most 
of  the  time.  Finally  the  people  concluded 
that  the  kidnappers  having  the  sheriff  on 
their  side  would  steal  the  prisoner  away  on 
the  night  before  the  day  set  for  trial.  To 
provide  against  such  a  contingency  the  peo- 
ple gathered  in  town,  armed  and  with  other 
available  means  of  defense.  They  hauled 
in  logs  and  built  a  great  fire  in  front  of  the 
jail  and  stood  guard  all  night,  the  weather 
being  very  cold.  The  liidnapping  party  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  their  plans  and  sat 
around  in  despair  at  the  hotel  until  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  then  called  for  their 
horses  and  made  way  for  the  Ohio  river.  On 
the  next  day  when  the  trial  was  called  no- 


body appeared  against  Trail  and  he  was  re- 
leased. This  was  the  last  attempt  made  to 
enslave  him.  Previous  to  that  time  Trail 
had  after  paying  for  his  freedom  saved  a 
little  money  and  bought  twenty-five  acres 
of  land  in  Fayette  county.  He  afterwards 
built  a  cabin  on  it  and  moved  in  and  soon 
afterward  married. 

He  being  at  the  time  of  their  marriage 
about  forty-one  and  his  wife  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  fruits  of  their  union 
were  seven  sons— Archibald,  James,  William, 
Jr.,  Joseph,  Brazillai,  David  and  Benjamin- 
all  of  whom  lived  to  attain  manhood.  After 
their  marriage  "William  Trail  and  his  wife 
continued  to  live  at  their  home  in  Fayette 
county  for  about  eight  years. 

They  began  to  realize  that  they  had  not 
enough  for  the  support  of  their  young  fam- 
ily. They  sold  out  and  in  the  year  1832  en- 
tered one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
Henry  county  in  the  west  part  of  Greens- 
boro township,  and  hired  a  man  to  build  a 
cabin  on  it.  The  man  only  put  up  the  wall 
and  roof.  On  or  about  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  William  Trail  and  his  family 
left  their  old  home,  and  after  traveling 
three  days  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  new  one.  They  put  up  over  night  with 
a  settler.  On  the  next  morning,  being  the 
third  day  of  March,  1833,  he  got  up  early  in 
the  morning,  took  his  ax,  went  to  the  cabin 
and  cut  just  enough  space  to  pass  the  goods 
through  and  the  family  to  crawl  in  at. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  there  was 
a  survey  made  for  a  road  running  from  An- 
derson to  Knightstown,  which  line  ran  ang- 
ling through  Trail's  land.  After  laying  for 
many  years  without  being  opened  and  al- 
most forgotten,  some  of  the  people  conceived 
that  it  would  be  a  capital  plan  to  inflict  an 
injury  on  him  to  open  the  road.  So  they 
went  to  work  with  a  will  and  laid  the  farm 
open  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Then 
father  Trail  sued  the  supervisor  for  damages 
and  after  a  hard  fought  contest  in  court  he 
recovered  a  small  amount  of  damage,  and 
the  cost  amounted  to  a  sum  so  large  that 
the  supervisor  had  to  sell  his  farm  to  pay 
out. 

Both  father  and  mother  Trail  felt  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  without  the  knowledge 
of  letters.  They  were  desirous  that  their 
children     should     be     educated,     but     such 
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schools  as  the  neighborhood  afforded  were 
closed  against  them  on  account  of  color,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instances  when  it  was 
hard  to  make  up  a  school  by  subscription, 
when  they  were  called  in.  When  some  of 
the  older  boys  of  the  family  grew  up  so  they 
could  leave  home  they  went  away  to  school 
and  learned  something  of  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  an  education,  then  returned  and 
opened  a  little  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  ones,  and  a  few  other  colored  chil- 
dren who  had  come  into  the  neighborhood 
by  this  time,  some  of  whom  learned  very 
rapidly. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  State  was 
being  revised  and  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ent school  law  was  pending  some  of  the 
old-timers  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
would  in  support  of  their  argument  refer  to 
the  Trail  boys  and  say  they  were  the  best 
scholars  that  had  been  raised  in  the  settle- 


ment and  had  not  cost  the  State  a  cent  in 
being  educated. 

Father  Trail  was  by  nature  very  sensi- 
tive. He  always  felt  the  full  weight  of  an 
insult  and  was  ever  ready  to  resent  the 
same.  He  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  and  was  conversant  with  the 
workings  of  the  underground  railroad.  One 
of  the  greatest  desires  of  his  age  was  to  live 
to  see  all  men  free.  He  spent  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  comparative  peace 
and  quietude  and  died  at  his  home  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  September,  1858,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  re- 
mains were  laid  to  rest  on  his  own  farm. 

Mother  Trail  was  a  woman  of  quiet  dis- 
position, devoted  entirely  to  her  home  and 
family  and  always  tried  to  made  the  very 
best  of  circumstances.  In  times  when 
trouble  seemed  to  be  almost  unbearable,  to 
propositions  to  leave  and  try  some  other 
place  she  would  invariably  say,  "If  we  can 
not  live  at  home  we  can  not  live  any  place." 


OUR  ARMY  OF  THE  DEAD. 


BY   WILL    CARLETON. 


By  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  waves 

of  Freedom  roar. 
And    the    breezes    of    the    ocean    chant    a 

requium  on  the  shore, 
On  the  Nation's  eastern  hilltops,  where  its 

corner-stone  is  laid, 
On  the  mountains  of  New  England,  where 

our  fathers  toiled  and  prayed. 
Mid    old    Keystone's    rugged  riches,  which 

the  miner's  hands  await. 
Mid  the  never  ceasing  commerce  of  the  busy 

Empire  State, 
Where  the  country's  love  and  honor  on  each 

brave,  devoted  head, 
Is  a  band  of  noble  heroes— is  our  Army  of 

the  Dead. 

On  the  lake-encircled  homestead  of  the 
thriving  Wolverine, 

On  the  beauteous  AVestern  prairies,  with 
their  carpeting  of  green, 

By  the  sweeping  Mississippi,  long  our  coun- 
try's pride  and  boast, 

On  the  rugged  Rocky  mountains,  and  the 
weird  Pacific  coast. 

In   the   listless,    sunny    Southland,    with    its 


blossoms  and  its  vines. 
On  the  bracing  Northern  hilltops  and  amid 

their  murmuring  pines. 
Over  all   our   happy   country— over   all   our 

Nation  spread, 
Is  a  band  of  noble  heroes— is  our  Army  of 

the  Dead. 

Not  with  musket,  and  with  sabre,  and  with 

glad  heart  beating  fast; 
Not  with  cannon  that  had  thundered  till  the 

bloody  war  was  past; 
Not  with  voices  that  are  shouting  with  the 

vim  of  victory's  note; 
Not  with  armor  gayly  glistening,  and  with 

flags  that  proudly  float; 
Not    with    air    of    martial    vigor,  nor  with 

steady,  soldier  tramp. 
Come  they  grandly  marching  to  us— for  the 

boys  are  all  in  camp. 
Waiting   for    its    marching    orders— is    our 

Army  of  the  Dead. 

Fast  asleep  the  boys  are  lying,  in  their  low 

and  narrow  tents,  ' 

And  no  battle-cry  can  wake  them,  and  no 
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orders  call  them  hence; 
A.nd  the  yearnings  of  the  mother,  and  the 

anguish  of  the  wife, 
Can  not  with  their  magic  presence  call  the 

soldier  bacli  to  life; 
And    the    brother's    manly  sorrow,  and  the 

father's  manly  pride, 
Can  not  give  back  to  his  country  him  who 

for  his  country  died. 
They  for  who  the  trembling  Nation  in  its 

hour  of  trial  bled, 
Lie.  in  these  its  years  of  triumph,  with  our 

Army  of  the  Dead. 

When  the  years  of  earth  are  over,  and  the 
cares  of  earth  are  done. 


When  the  reign  of  Time  is  ended,  and  Etern- 
ity has  begun. 
When   the  thunder  of  Omniscience  on  our 

wakened  senses  roll. 
And  the    sky  above    shall    wither,  and    be 

gathered  like  a  scroll; 
When    among    the    lofty    mountains,    and 

across  the  mighty  sea, 
The  sublime  celestial  bugler  shall  ring  out 

reveille. 
Then  shall  march  with  brightest  laurels,  and 

with  proud  victorious  tread, 
To  their  station  up  in  heaven,  our  Army  of 

the  Dead. 


HISTORY  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


MARCH    QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  school 
opened  in  Indiana? 

2.  What  was  the  first  legislative  action 
in  regard  to  education  in  Indiana? 

3.  W^hat  became  of  the  sections  of  land 
given  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes? 

4.  When  were  county  seminaries  estab- 
lished, and  wl;  they  discontinued? 

5.  When  were  free  schools  established? 

6.  When  were  graded  schools  estab- 
lished? 

7.  How  were  they  destroyed  by  tLe 
courts  ? 

8.  What  is  the  Pestalozzian  system  of 
education,  and  when  was  it  introduced  into 
Indiana? 

9.  When  was  the  first  college  established 
in  Indiana? 

10.  Name  the  ten  most  prominent  colleges 
in  the  State. 

ANSWKRS. 

1.  The  first  school  was  opened  at  Vin- 
cennes  in  1793  by  M.  Rivet,  a  French  priest 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  France  by  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  when  he  fled  to  America  found  his 
way  to  the  little  settlement  of  Vincennes, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  being  French. 

2.  In  1785  Congress  set  apart  the  six- 
teenth section  in  every  congressional  town- 
ship for  educational  purposes.  The  Terri- 
torial Legislature  many  times  discussed  the 


question  of  making  an  organized  effort  to 
provide  some  system  of  education,  but  en- 
acted no  laws  on  the  subject.  In  1807  the 
Vincennes  University  was  chartered,  this  be- 
ing the  first  educational  institution  oUier 
than  private  neighborhood  schools  on  the 
subscription  plan.  In  1808  the  Legislature 
provided  that  the  several  courts  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  Territory  should  lease  the  re- 
served school  sections  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  in  1810  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees  of  the  school  funds.  In  1816,  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a 
general  system  of  education,  ascending  in 
regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to 
a  State  university,  wherein  tuition  should  be 
free  and  open  to  all.  In  1821  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  law  providing  for 
a  school  system,  in  which  they  were  espec- 
ially charged  to  guard  against  any  distinc- 
tion between  rich  and  poor.  This  law,  when 
drafted,  provided  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  by  the  people,  and  the  opening  of 
schools,  but  tuition  was  not  to  be  free. 

3.  It  was  first  provided  that  the  school 
sections  should  be  leased,  and  then  a  new 
law  limited  the  life  of  such  leases  to  seven 
years,  providing  that  a  certain  number  of 
fruit  trees  should  be  planted  by  the  tenants 
each  year.  By  another  change  of  the  law 
the  lands  were  all  sold,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tract  or  two  in  Gibson  county,  which 
ai'e  still  leased. 

4.  County  seminaries  were  establislied  by 
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act  approved  January  26,  1818.  They  were 
ordered  sold  in  1852,  and  the  proceeds  turned 
into  the  school  fund. 

5.  Free  schools  were  established  by  law 
approved  June  14,  1852. 

6.  Graded  schools  were  provided  for  un- 
der the  same  act. 

7.  The  law  authorized  a  tax  in  cities  and 
in  townships  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  schools.  The  law  was  contested,  and 
the  case  fought  through  the  courts,  until  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional. This  closed  the  graded  schools  for 
several  years.  In  Indianapolis  the  schools 
were  kept  open  for  awhile  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  some  of  the  wealthier  citizens. 

8.  The  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction 
is  what  is  now  known  as  manual  labor.  It 
was  first  introduced  by  Pestalozzi  at  Berne, 
Switzerland.  Frances  Josef  Nicholas  Neefe, 
a  soldier  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  became  one 
of  his  assistants  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
introduce  the  system  there.  William 
Maclure,  of  America,  visited  Pestalozzi  in 
1805  and  became  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject. Proceeding  to  Paris  he  induced  M. 
Neef  to  come  to  America.  He  opened  his 
first  school  at  Philadelphia,  and  had  as  one 
of  his  students  David  Farragut,  who  after- 
ward  became   the   distinguished    American 


Admiral.  In  1826,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Maclure,  Neefe  opened  a  school  at  New  Har- 
mony. 

9.  The  University  of  Vincennes  was  the 
first  college  established  in  Indiana.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1806. 

10.  The  ten  leading  colleges  in  the  State 
are  Indiana  University,  DePauw  University, 
Purdue  University,  Wabash  College,  Notre 
Dame  University,  Hanover  College,  Frank- 
lin College,  Earlham  College,  Butler  Uni- 
versity and  Franklin  College.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  St.  Mary  of  the  Wood,  and 
Oldenburg,  for  young  ladies. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

1.  What  was  the  internal  improvement 
sytem  of  the  State? 

2.  When  was  it  first  adopted? 

3.  Of  what  did  it  consist? 

4.  How  and  why  did  it  fail? 

5.  What  was  the  "Butler  Bill?" 

6.  Are  there  any  canals  in  Indiana  now 
operated? 

7.  Who  was  Governor  when  the  internal 
system  was  adopted? 

8.  Who  was  Governor  when  it  was 
finally  abandoned? 

9.  What  were  the  "swamp  land  frauds?" 
10.    What  were  the  "Stover  frauds  ;" 


PRESIDENTS  BORN  IN  APRIL 


Four  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
born  in  April— Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Monroe,  James  Buchanan  and  Ulysses  S. 
Grant. 

If  Thomas  Jefferson  had  no  other  title  to 
fame  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  than 
that  of  being  the  principal  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  his  name 
would  live  forever  on  the  pages  of  history. 
A  Virginian  by  birth,  and  descending  from 
the  earnest  settlers  of  that  colony,  he  in- 
herited all  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. He  was  from  sturdy  Welsh  stock.  He 
was  born  April  2,  1843,  and  his  father  being 
quite  wealthy  for  those  times,  he  was  able 
to  give  his  children  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  the  country  afforded.  The  father 
died  Avhen  his  great  son  was  only  fourteen 
years  old,  but  he  left  him  a  large  share  of 


his  wealth.  Thomas  studied  under  private 
tutors  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  William  and  Mary  College. 
He  remained  in  that  institution  two  years, 
and  then  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was 
a  hard  student,  applying  himself  closely,  es- 
pecially to  ethics  and  literature.  He  early 
gave  evidence  of  being  posssssd  cmfwwfw 
gave  evidence  of  being  possessed  of  a  pow- 
erful and  acute  intellect,  and  when  the  colo- 
nies began  to  protest  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  mother  country  he  sided  with  them 
and  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the 
patriots,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders. 
As  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  Ambassador  to 
France,  he  gave  every  effort  to  furthering 
the  cause  of  the  struggling  colonies.  When 
it  came  time   for  the   colonies    to    declare 
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themselves  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country,  and  to  claim  a  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
chosen  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  the 
declaration,  and  the  committee  accepted  his 
draft  with  but  few  changes. 

Americans  have  so  long  lauded  him  as 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  that  his  public 
career  has  not  been  scanned  as  closely  as 
those  of  his  colleagues,  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury it  would  have  been  a  daring  man  that 
would  have  attempted  to  criticise  him  in  any 
way.  As  the  country  gets  farther  away  from 
its  idol  worship,  it  more  calmly  weighs  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  been  in  public 
life,  and,  being  thus  weighed,  Jefferson  loses 
much  of  that  glamour  which  for  so  many 
years  was  thrown  around  his  name.  He  was 
a  politician  as  well  as  a  statesman.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  not  always  correct  in  a  high 
standard  of  manhood  in  pursuing  his  own 
political  schemes.  He  was  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  States'  rights,  and  was  opposed  to 
setting  up  a  government  that  would  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  Thus  he  would  have  had  the 
thirteen  colonies  mere  petty  sovereignties, 
held  together  by  some  sort  of  an  agreement, 
but  each  acting  as  it  deemed  best  in  all 
things.  He  oposed  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  but  became  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Washington.  As  such 
Secretary,  or  rather  while  holding  that  posi- 
tion, he  did  all  he  could  to  thwart  the  Pres- 
ident, and  kept  under  pay  some  of  the  vilest 
traducers  of  Washington  the  country  knew. 
He  became  thoroug-hly  embued  with  the 
worst  doctrines  of  iu->  French  Revolution. 

He  sought  the  presidency  at  the  close  of 
Washington's  second  term,  but  was  defeated 
by  John  Adams,  and  became  Vice  President. 
Four  years  later  he  and  Aaron  H.irr  wore  the 
candidates  of  the  new  Republicaa  pr.-  ty.  The 
electoral  vote  was  a  tie,  and  a  long  struggle 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  i -'suited, 
which  finally  terminated  in  favor  of  Jeffer- 
son, which  was  extremely  fortunate  for  the 
country.  The  leading  acts  of  his  administra- 
tion were  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  laying  of  an  embargo  on  English  ships. 
The  first  was  a  stroke  of  far-seeing  states- 
manship, the  latter  a  weak  and  futile  fol- 
lowing of  French  example.  While  he  was 
serving  his  second  term  tl  e  famous  conspir- 


acy of  Aaron  Burr  was  organized.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  took  prompt  steps  to  thwart 
Burr,  and  to  bring  him  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  Burr  was  tried  before  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  and  Jefferson  vehemently  at- 
tacked that  distinguished  jurist  because 
Burr  was  not  convicted. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  retired 
to  private  life,  but  never  lost  his  interest  in 
public  affairs.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
the  central  figure,  with  John  Adams  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  civic  side  of  that 
.ontest,  as  Washington  was  of  the  military 
side.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  Jefferson 
was  perfect  as  a  statesman  or  a  politician, 
but  no  one  will  deny  his  great  abilities  in 
both  lines  and  his  ardent  patriotism. 

James  Monroe,  the  second  President  born 
in  April,  was  a  much  smaller  figure.  He 
was  an  honest  public  servant  of  fair  abili- 
ties, but  not  great  in  any  sense.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Jefferson,  and  it  was  the  friend- 
ship of  that  great  man  that  made  a  Pres- 
ident out  of  Monroe,  more  than  the  abilities 
of  Monroe  himself.  He  served  during  the 
term  that  has  been  since  known  as  "the  era 
of  good  feeling."  He  came  in  just  as  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain  closed,  and  as 
the  whole  nation  was  feeling  jubilant  over 
the  peace,  he  had  but  few  crosses  to  bear 
while  serving  as  President.  He  was  born 
in  Virginia,  April  28,  1758.  Like  Jefferson 
and  John  Adams,  he  died  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  a  student  at  William  and  Mary  College 
when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
He  abandoned  his  studies  and  went  into  the 
army,  reaching  the  rank  of  captain.  Resign- 
ing, he  returned  to  Virginia  and  began  the 
study  of  law  under  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was 
afterAvard  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  to  Congress. 

With  Jefferson  he  opposed  the  adoption 
by  Virginia  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but 
after  that  instrument  was  ratified  he  became 
Governor  of  his  native  State.  When  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  President  he  sent 
Monroe  to  represent  the  government  at 
Paris.  The  former  minister  had  been  of  roy- 
alistic predilections,  :  nd  some  friction  had 
occurred.  Washington  thought  to  heal  that 
by  sending  Monroe,  who  was  known  to  be 
ultra  in  his  views  in  favor  of  the  revolution- 
ary party  in  France.  Washington  had  soon 
to  recall  him,  and  then  Monroe  published  a 
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book,  in  which  he  incorporated  the  confiden- 
tial communications  of  the  government  with 
him,  and  made  an  indecent  attack  on  Wash- 
ington. When  Jefferson  became  President 
he  sent  Monroe  again  to  France,  this  time 
to  act  with  Mr.  Livingston  in  making  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  He  was  afterward 
minister  at  London.  He  became  Madison's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  acting  as  such 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1814.  It  was  through  his 
instructions  that  the  American  commission- 
ers failed  to  insist  upon  a  settlement  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  war. 

As  President  he  called  into  his  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  ablest  diplomat  of  the  country.  Up  to 
that  time  Virginia  had  held  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  all  the  time  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government,  with  the  exception 
of  six  years.  What  is  now  known  as  the 
Monroe  doctrine  was  formulated  by  Adams 
while  Secretary  of  State. 

James  Buchanan,  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
April  23,  1791,  had  a  long  and  varied  career. 
He  served  his  State  in  Congress  and  as  Sen- 
ator, and  the  country  as  minister  to  England. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was 
elected  President  when  he  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
factional  differences  in  the  country  neede<l 
a  stronger  hand.  He  had  long  sought  the 
presidency  and  was  finally  nominated  for 
that  office  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
country.  The  country  was  torn  up  over  the 
slavery  discussions.  During  his  absence  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  been  repealed,  and 
the  warfare  was  at  its  height.  He  was  a 
Northern  man  by  birth,  but  fell  under  the 
domination  of  the  South.  His  course  in  re- 
gard to  the  Kansas  trouble  was  weak  and 
shifting,  and  eventually  produced  the  civil 
war.  The  new  Republican  party  had  just 
come  into  existence  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  its  near  approach  to 
success  at  that  time  alarmed  the  South.  In 
1860,  when  Lincoln  was  declared  elected,  the 
Southern  States  began  seceding  and  seizing 
government  property.  Buchanan  was  over- 
awed by  his  Cabinet,  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  Southern  men.  A  rupture  came  in 
his  Cabinet  near  the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  his  selections  of  new  membei's  was 
eminently    wise,    but  the  change    came    too 


late.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  loyal 
to  the  Union,  but  he  lacked  firmness  to  cope 
with  the  troubles  besetting  the  government. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1822,  in  a  little  ham- 
let in  Ohio,  was  born  one  whose  name  was 
afterward  to  be  the  central  figure  in  the 
greatest  war  of  modern  times— Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  When  the  war  came  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Galena,  a  clerk  in  a  leather  store,  on  a 
salary  of  $600  a  year.  He  had  served  in 
the  regular  army  with  distinction,  but  he 
was  unknown  even  to  the  people  of 
Galena.  He  was  seemingly  without  ambi- 
tion, and  with  no  thought  of  futiire  great- 
ness, yet  within  less  than  four  years  he 
filled  the  world  with  his  deeds  as  a  com- 
mander. Without  the  aggressiveness  or  self- 
assertion  needed  to  get  back  into  the  army 
he  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
country  that  had  educated  him,  but  was  re- 
buflied  on  every  hand.  Finally,  by  accident, 
almost,  he  got  into  the  service.  Once  in,  his 
whole  idea  was  to  fight,  but  those  above  him 
held  him  back,  until  almost  in  defiance  of  them 
he  made  the  first  great  capture  of  the  war 
at  Fort  Donelson,  and  his  message  to  the 
Confederate  commander  rang  through  the 
land  like  a  trumpet  tone  that  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  in  the  war.  Modest  and  re- 
tiring, he  took  his  place  wherever  his 
superiors  placed  him,  never  thinking  to  ques- 
tion their  actions.  His  immediate  superior 
endeavored  to  disgrace  him,  but  he  kept  to 
his  duty,  and  just  a  few  days  before  he  was 
forty  years  old  won  another  great  victory, 
fighting  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war,  and 
was  again  disgraced. 

He  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  was  soon 
restored  to  command,  took  what  the  govern- 
ment gave  him,  and  sought  other  opportuni- 
ties to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  His 
marvelous  campaign  around  Vicksburg  at- 
tracted not  only  the  attention  of  his  own 
government,  but  all  the  military  minds  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  new  revelation  in  warfare. 
The  country  turned  to  him  as  the  one  man. 
who  knew  how  to  win  victories.  From  that 
time  he  was  not  hampered  in  his  actions. 
Sent  to  Chattanooga,  where  the  Union  army 
had  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  he  was  no 
sooner  on  the  ground  than  another  series  of 
brilliant  movements  began,  which  ended  a 
few  days  later  in  a  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Confederates.     Then  called  to  the  supreme 
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command,  the  armies  of  the  Union  marched 
forward  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
never  again  met  a  defeat.  His  orders 
and  reports  were  marvels  of  simplicity  of 
style  and  directness.  No  order  of  his  was 
ever  misunderstood. 

He  was  called  to  the  presidency  and 
served  eight  years,  demonstrating  in  that 
time  that  the  silent  man,  without  experience 
in  statecraft,  was  one  of  the  wisest  states- 
men of  the  age.     A  few  years  later,  while 


fighting  back  death  inch  by  inch,  as  he  had 
fought  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  he  dis- 
played other  powers  no  less  remarkable  than 
those  he  had  displayed  at  the  head  of  armies. 
He  wrote  a  book  of  memoirs,  in  a  style  so 
pleasing  that  the  wonder  has  been  where  he 
obtained  his  literary  ability.  His  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  of  President  was  not  free 
from  mistakes,  but  it  must  stand  out  as  one 
of  the  great  administrations  in  our  history. 


THE  BANK  OF  VINCENNES. 


Editor  Indianian: 

Dear  Sir— I  note  a  reference  in  your  Feb- 
ruary number  to  the  old  Bank  of  Vincennes. 
As  this,  the  first  financial  institution  organ- 
ized within  the  Territory  and  which  was 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  State  Bank  of 
Indiana,  has  a  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  State  history,  I  am  induced  to  enclose 
one  of  its  circulating  notes,  which  you  can 
reproduce  for  your  magazine  if  you  desire. 

The  Bank  of  Vincennes  and  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Indiana  at  Madison, 
organizations  which  now  seem  almost  myth- 
ical, were  originally  chai'tered  by  the  Terri- 
torial government  in  the  year  1814,  each  for 
twenty  years,  with  nominal  capitals  of  $500,- 
000  and  $750,000  respectively.  On  the  adop- 
tion of  the  State  constitution  in  1816  these 
banks  were  recognized  by  the  new  State, 
and  the  Bank  of  Vincennes  adopted  as  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana.  It  was  also  em- 
powered to  increase  its  capital  $1,000,000  to 
establish  branches  and  constitute  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Mechanics'  Bank  as  one. 

The  meager  records  accessible  indicate 
that  the  new  State  gave  but  little  practical 
support  to  this  institution,  and  it  would 
seem  that  her  connection  was  a  nominal  one 
only.  In  any  event  the  corporation  soon  met 
the  fate  of  the  local  banks  of  the  period— a 
few  years  of  varied  and  precarious  exist- 
ence, followed  by  a  total  collapse,  the  loss 
as  usual  borne  by  the  unfortunate  note  hold- 
er and  depositor. 

In  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  taken 
to  annul  the  charter  of  this  bank,  it  was 
found  that  in  its  short  life  it  had  succeeded 
in  issuing  a  large  circulation,  with  no  ap- 
parent means  near  or  remote  for  its  redemp- 
tion—that it  declared  large  dividends  to  its 
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shareholders,  and  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  or  anything 
else— and  at  the  time  of  its  failure  was  in- 
debted in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (one  half  of  which  to  the  United 
States  Treasury),  with  but  thirty  dohars  in 
its  vaults,  and  no  other  assets.  Not  a  brilli- 
ant showing  for  a  State  institution. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the 
experience  of  the  general  government  with 


this  bank  was  not  unlike  that  with  other 
local  financial  institutions  of  the  period,  the 
records  showing  that  within  the  five  years 
between  the  existence  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond United  States  banks  it  lost  fifty-four 
millions  of  money  in  depreciation  and  cost 
of  transfer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
funds  on  deposit,  as  in  this  instance. 
March  18,  1899.  SENEX. 


DATES  OF  IMPORTANT  AND  CURIOUS  EVENTS 
IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 


1789.  Congress  authorizes  the  President 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  subdue  the  Indians 
in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

1789.  Fort  Washington  (now  Cincinnati) 
erected. 

1789.  The  first  school  in  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  opened  at  Belpre, 
Ohio,  by  Bathsheba  Rouse. 

1789.  Washington  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent. 

1790.  Little  Turtle,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Miamis,  defeats  the  forces  under  Gen.  Har- 
mar,  in  two  engagements,  fought  near  where 
Fort  Wayne  now  stands. 

1790.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  great 
American  statesman,  dies. 

1790.  The  county  of  Knox  organized  by 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  North- 
west Territory. 

1791.  Little  Turtle  defeats  the  forces  of 
the  government  under  St.  Clair.  This  was 
one  of  the  worst  defeats  ever  encountered 
by  the  American  troops  in  their  contests  with 
the  Indians. 

1791.  Bank  of  the  United  States  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 

1792.  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State. 

1793.  The  first  newspaper  in  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  established  at 
Cincinnati  by  William  Maxwell.  It  was 
called  the  "Centinel  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory." 

1793.    The  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol    at 
Washington  laid  by  President  Washington. 
1793.    The    cotton    gin    invented    by    Eli 


Whitney.     This  is   classed   as   one    of    the     I 

greatest  inventions  of  the  world.  i 

1794.    Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  administers     j 

to  the  Indians  a  crushing  defeat.  | 

1794.  The    "Whisky    Rebellion"     breaks     | 
out  in  Pennsylvania. 

1795.  Gen.    Wayne    concludes    a    treaty     ' 
with  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  Ohio.  i 

1796.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  founded.  j 
1796.    Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union     ( 

as  a  State.  ! 

1796.    The  British  evacuate  Detroit  and     ! 
the  other  places  in  the  Territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  , 

1798.    The  alien  and  sedition  laws  passed 
by  Congress.    The    French    Revolution   had     I 
caused  an  attempt  to  embroil    the    United     ' 
States  with  England,  and  the  laws  referred     I 
to  gave  power  to  the  President  to  order  from     j 
the  country  any  aliens  he  might  deem  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to 
cause  to  be  arrested  any  one  guilty  of  using 
or  printing  seditious  matter.    The  laws  were 
very  obnoxious  and  were  soon  repealed. 

1798.  William  Henry  Harrison  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

1799.  General  Washington  dies,  Decem- 
ber 14. 

1799.  The  United  States  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, after  a  severe  battle,  captures  the 
French  frigate  L'Insurgent. 

1800.  Territory  of  Indiana  established. 
1800.    Wiliam  Henry  Harrison  appointed 

Governor  of  Indiana. 

1800.  The  United  States  frigate  Consti- 
tution has  a  desperate  confiict  with  the 
French    frigate    Vengeance,    and    captures 
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that  vessel.  During  a  storm  which  followed 
the  battle  the  Vengeance  made  good  its  es- 
cape. 

1801.  The  first  court  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory organized.  The  judges  were  William 
Clarke,  Henry  Vanderburgh  and  John  Grif- 
fin.   This  court  had  the  power  to  enact  laws. 

1801.  The  first  seagoing  vessel  on  the 
Ohio  river  sailed  from  Marietta,  Ohio,  for 
the  West  Indies. 

1801.    War  was  declared  against  Tripoli. 

1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  elected  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1803.  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State. 

1803.  Louisiana  purchased  from  Napo- 
leon by  President  Jefferson. 

180-4.  Louisiana  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Indiana. 

1804.  The  first  newspaper  in  Indiana  was 
published  at  Vincennes,  by  Elihu  Stout. 

1804.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  killed  in 
a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr. 

1804.  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Lieutenant  William  Clark  begin  their  great 


exploring  expedition  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Columbia  river. 

1805.    Peace  declared  with  Tripoli. 

1805.  Territory  of  Indiana  divided  and 
that  of  Michigan  organized. 

1805.  Aaron  Burr  organizes  his  conspir- 
acy against  the  Spanish  possessions. 

180G.  The  greatest  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  ever  witnessed  in  America  occurred. 

1807.  The  first  successful  steamboat  ever 
built  made  its  trial  on  the  Hudson. 

1807.  The  British  war  vessel  Leopard 
fired  on  the  American  ship  Chesapeake,  un- 
der Commodore  Barron,  for  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  search.  This  and  other  outrages  of  a 
similar  kind  led  to  the  war  of  1812. 

1807".  An  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  Brit- 
ish vessels  in  American  ports. 

1808.  The  importation  of  slaves  forbid- 
den by  Congress. 

1809.  The  first  Agricultural  Society  in  In- 
diana organized  at  Vincennes,  with  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison  as  president. 

1809.  The  Territory  of  Indiana  again  di- 
vided, and  that  of  Illinois  organized. 


THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL  IN  HISTORY, 


The  following  important  events  in  Amer- 
ican and  Indiana  history  occurred  in  the 
month  of  April: 

April  1,  1865.  Battle  of  Five  Forks,  one 
of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  civil  war. 

April  2,  1865.  Richmond  evacuated  by 
the  Confederates. 

April  4,  1841.  President  William  Henry 
Harrison  died. 

April  5,  1839.  John  Tipton,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  Indiana  ever  had,  died. 

April  6,  1789.  The  first  Congress  of  the 
United  States  assembled. 

April  6,  1830.  The  first  Mormon  Church 
established. 

April  6-7,  1862.    Battle  of  Shiloh. 

April  6,  1865.  Battle  of  Sailors'  Creek. 
This  was  the  last  battle  between  Grant  and 
Lee. 


April  8,  1772.  General  Gage,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America,  ordered  the 
French  settlers  at  Vincennes  to  leave  the 
country. 

April  8,  1782.  Captain  Joshua  Barney,  in 
the  American  ship  Hyder  Ally,  captures  the 
British  vessel  General  Monk,  after  a  brilliant 
engagement. 

April  8,  1862.  Island  No.  10  captured  by 
the  Union  troops. 

April  9,  17.58.  Fisher  Ames,  the  great  ora- 
tor of  the  American  Revolution,  born. 

April  9,  1865.  General  Lee  surrendered  to 
General  Grant. 

April  10,  1806.  General  Horatio  Gates,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  died. 

April  10,  1822.  John  Gibson,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  Indiana  Territory,  died. 

April  10,  1858.  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  died. 
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April  11,  1794.  Edward  Everett,  the  great 
orator,  was  born. 

April  11,  1S73.  General  Edward  R.  S. 
Canby,  of  Indiana,  was  treacherously  slain 
by  the  Modoc  Indians. 

April  12,  1771.    Henry  Clay  born. 

April  12,  1861.  Bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  began. 

April  13,  1789.  George  Washington  in- 
augurated as  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

April  14,  1861.  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  first  call  for  troops. 

April  15,  1791.  The  first  cornerstone  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  fixed. 

April  15,  1865.    Abraham  Lincoln  died. 

April  17,  1790.    Benjamin  Franklin,  died. 

April  17,  1810.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  twice 
Governor  of  Indiana,  born. 

April  17,  1861.    Virginia  seceded. 

April  18,  1847.  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  be- 
tween Americans  and  Mexicans,  fought. 

April  18,  1863.  The  Union  gunboats  run 
past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 

April  19,  1721.  The  great  Roger  Sher- 
man born. 

April  19,  1775.    Battle  of  Lexington. 


April  19,  1861.  A  mob  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  attacked  the  unarmed  troops  has- 
tening to  Washington. 

April  19,  1898.  The  President  instructed 
to  free  Cuba. 

April  20,  1812.  Vice  President  George 
Clinton  died. 

April  21,  1743.    Thomas  Jefferson  born. 
April  21,  1749.    The  first  church  in  Indiana 
organized  at  Vincennes. 

April  23,  1791.    James  Buchanan  born. 

April  23,  1813.    Stephen  A.  Douglas  born. 

April  24,  1777.  Paul  Jones,  in  the  ship 
Revenge,  captures  the  British  vessel  Drake. 

April  24,  1799.    David  Wallace,  Governor     ' 
of  Indiana,  born. 

April  27,  1801.  The  first  seagoing  vessel 
started  on  its  voyage  down  the  Ohio  river. 

April  27,  1822.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
born. 

April  27,  1898.  Commodore  Dewey  sails 
for  Manila. 

April  28,  1758.    James  Monroe  born. 

April  29,  1745.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  great 
American  jurist,  born. 

April  30,  1803.  The  treaty  for  the  Louis- 
iana purchase  signed. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM  IN  INDIANA, 


L.    BUNDY. 


In  fifty  years  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
witnessed  great  changes  in  her  judicial  sys- 
tem, both  in  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as 
well  as  the  division  of  the  State  into  circuits 
for  the  transaction  of  judicial  business. 

At  that  time  the  New  York  Code  of  prac- 
tice had  not  been  adopted,  but  business  was 
done  under  the  common  law  form.  The  late 
David  Dudley  Field,  the  great  New  York 
lawyer,  conceived  the  idea  of  simplifying 
the  forms  of  practice  and  procedure,  and 
amidst  great  opposition  after  years  of  labor 
succeeded  in  having  it  adopted  and  put  in 
practice  in  that  great  State. 

The  State  of  Indiana  and  most  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  ha-\'e  adopted  the 
Code,  and  after  trial  no  State  has  repealed 


the  law  and  gone  back  to  the  old  English 
forms.  This  is  strong  evidence  that  those 
who  opposed  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
system  were  mistaken.  The  old  method 
kept  up  a  distinction  between  cases  of  law 
and  chancery,  and  served  to  protract  litiga- 
tion on  technical  grounds  for  which  no  good 
reason  could  be  assigned  and  had  become 
odious. 

The  changes  in  the  form  of  the  circuits 
have  been  even  greater  than  the  methods  of 
procedure.  Fifty  years  ago  the  State  was 
divided  into  few  circuits  and  the  court  was 
in  fact  as  well  as  name  a  circuit  court,  while 
now  nearly  all  the  populous  counties  are 
made  a  circuit  and  of  course  their  number  is 
greatly    multiplied.     The    circuit  of    which 
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Henry  county  formed  a  part  was  coruposed 
of  Wayne,  Henry,  Union,  Fayette,  Rush, 
Decatur,  Randolph  and  Jay— eight  populous 
counties.  These  were  then  among  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  of  the  State,  but 
Judge  J.  T.  Elliott  traveled  the  circuit  and 
did  tke  business  for  many  years  on  a  salary 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.  I  thinli  we 
have  five  judges  now  in  the  same  territory, 
each  with  a  salary  of  $2,500,  or  $12,500  in 
all.  Has  the  business  increased  five  times? 
It  surely  has  not,  which  indicates  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  liberal  salaries  for  judicial  work. 

In  those  days  the  lawyers  followed  the 
judge  to  the  several  counties  and  usually  re- 
mained until  the  court  adjourned.  In  this 
circuit  the  people  were  just  as  confident 
that  these  attorneys,  James  Rariden,  John  S. 
Newman,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Samuel  W.  Pai-ker 
and  Chai'les  H.  Test  would  be  present  as 
they  were  that  the  judge  himself  would  be 
there  to  hold  the  court.  The  legal  business 
was  ably  done  by  trained  men  and  the  peo- 
ple came  to  the  court  house  during  trials  to 
witness  forensic  encounters  of  the  highest 
order.  The  prize-fights  of  modern  times  are 
not  more  attractive  to  the  multitude  than 
were  the  intellectual  contests  of  those  days 
between  lawyers.  The  reported  decisions 
were  few,  four  volumes  of  Blackford's  re- 
ports only  had  been  issued  and  the  lawyer 
in  arguing  his  case  to  the  court  must  of  ne- 
cessity appeal  to  the  text-books  and  reason 
from  analogy.  At  this  day  reports  are  so 
multiplied  that  when  a  lawyer  states  a  point 
to  the  court  he  is  often  politely  asked  to 
show  his  authority,  as  he  was  then  for  the 
paragraph  in  Blackstone  or  Kent,  on  which 
he  relied. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  State  into  cir- 
cuits my  recollection  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  the  circuit  embraced  all  the  organized 
counties  from  this  to  the  Michigan  State 
line.  Charles  H.  Test  was  at  that  time  cir- 
cuit judge  on  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  get  over  the  circuit  was  on 
horseback,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
even  that  was  done  with  great  difficulty. 

These  circuit  court  lawyers  were  sure  to 


reach  Indianapolis  at  the  meeting  of  thn 
Legislature  annually  in  Decembei*,  and  also 
the  Federal  and  Supreme  Court,  and  many 
of  them  remained  there  for  a  mouth  or 
more.  They  had  to  travel  on  horseback,  and 
as  they  had  their  own  conveyance  they  were 
never  in  a  hurry  to  return. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  annual  assem- 
blages at  the  capitol,  the  leading  lawyers 
were  all  personally  well  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  they  were  useful  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  in  preparing 
bills  for  enactment  by  that  body.  At  this 
time  facilities  for  traveling  are  so  great  that 
a  lawyer  who  visits  the  capitol  expects  to 
return  home  the  next  day  and  there  is  not 
opportunity  for  personal  acquaintance  that 
formerly  existed. 

If  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  time 
when  the  existing  State  constitution  was 
adopted  (1851)  and  the  new  legal  dispensa- 
tion was  inaugurated  should  inquire  why 
the  name  of  Morton  is  omitted  from  the  list 
of  eminent  lawyers  in  the  sixth  circuit,  the 
answer  is  that  he  was  then  a  young  lawyer 
of  great  promise,  but  had  not  risen  to  the 
highest  rank.  The  career  of  Morton  as  a 
lawyer  is  mainly  confined  to  the  decade  from 
18.50  to  1860,  when  he  went  into  politics  and 
never  thereafter  gave  his  attention  to  the 
law.  He  was  a  formidable  antagonist  at  the 
bar  and  won  his  cases  before  a  jury  by  his 
logic  and  grand  sweep  of  the  right  arm,  his 
only  gesture,  which  afterwards  gave  him  so 
much  power  before  political  assemblages. 
The  great  orator,  born  such,  not  made,  was 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  who  stood  erect  like  a 
statue,  without  gesture,  and  the  words  and 
sentences  flowed  from  him  in  such  manner 
as  to  enchant  an  audience.  The  style  of 
oratory  of  the  two  men  was  totally  dissim- 
ilar, but  each  was  great  in  his  way.  Smith 
was  the  more  pleasing,  but  that  which  Mor- 
ton said  was  longest  remembered.  The 
speeches  of  Rariden  were  always  short,  but 
delivered  with  great  earnestness,  while  the 
power  of  Newman  consisted  mainly  in  his 
conceded  superior  knowledge  of  the  law. 
S.  W.  Parker  always  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  by  his  classic  language 
and  forcible  statement. 
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HISTORY...FALSE,  TRUE  AND  LOCAL, 


BY   G.    HENRI    BOGART. 


Whether  regarded  as  mental  discipline,  or 
as  a  growth  in  evolutional  humanity,  historic 
research  is  equally  of  value.  That  view  of 
history  which  leads  to  the  memorizing  of 
tables  of  dates,  cataloguing  of  battles  with 
their  accompanying  statistics,  the  victories 
of  political  parties,  known  by  name,  but 
without  consideration  of  underlying  princi- 
ples, is  a  prime  exercise  in  memorizing  and— 
well,  little  else.  That  much  of  the  world's 
written  story  was  the  reverse  of  scientific 
is  proven  by  the  quotation,  "Happy  is  the 
country  which  has  no  history."  The  pen  then 
blazoned  the  scroll  of  fame  with  the  convul- 
sions of  mankind  or  the  adulation  of  result- 
ant celebrities.  This  phase  had  its  place,  but 
when  it,  alone,  constituted  history  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  normal— i.  e.,  the  happiness  of 
the  race  mass,  as  indicated  by  the  quota- 
tion—it was  one-sided,  and  with  the  worst 
side  developed.  Historians  of  the  class  in- 
dicated may  be  compared  to  surgeons  who 
would  seek  to  teach  anatomy  solely  from 
diseased  and  distorted  conditions,  or  to  use 
pathology  to  the  exclusion  of  physiology  in 
illustrating  vital  action.  The  house,  the 
school,  the  fields  and  their  products,  the  pas- 
sions which  sway  the  mass;  the  normal, 
rather  than  the  abnormal,  is  what  shall 
guide  us  in  judging  the  future  by  the  past. 

The  world  has  not,  however,  entirely  lost 
the  story  of  humanity  through  the  neglect 
of  the  spurned  kernels.  Has  not  Max  Muel- 
ler proven  that  the  Aryan  had  erected  the 
sacred  altar  of  a  family  circle;  that  he  was 
a  peaceful  being  and  well  on  to  the  road  of 
civilization  before  he  sent  his  streams  of 
migrating  sons  to  people  Europe?  And  yet 
we  know  neither  the  date  nor  the  exact 
habitat  of  the  Aryan.  Linguistic  analogy 
solves  the  question.  Read  Prescott  and  the 
Fair  God,  and,  though  the  theme  be  war,  you 
will  know  even  more  of  the  real  life  of  the 
natives  of  the  Mexican  plateau  than  did  the 


followers  of  Cortez.  In  ISGi  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  quoted  and  commended  as  follows: 
"The  Pictish  vessel  is  seen  on  the  horizon. 
She  approaches  rapidly  until  we  can 
almost  see  the  crew  upon  her  deck;  but 
before  she  approaches  near  enough  for  us 
to  hear  their  voices,  she  sinks,  and  the  wreck 
can  never  be  raised.  The  total  extinction 
of  the  Pictish  language  renders  further  in- 
quiry impossible.  The  acumen  and  criticism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  can  not  advance 
beyond  the  homely  wisdom  of  the  twelfth 
century."  The  author  certainly  seems  to 
put  a  quietus  on  the  history  of  the  Picts; 
yet  to-day  we  read  their  stone  records,  we 
know  their  customs,  their  songs  are  scored 
to  our  musical  notation— albeit  few  can  ren- 
der the  strange,  wierd  airs  on  modern  in- 
struments—and even  their  dynasties  are  tab- 
ulated. These  victories  of  scientific  research 
were  won  by  patient,  discriminating  labor. 

To  him  who  would  restore  the  life  drama 
of  a  time  and  people,  there  are  no  trifles  nor 
minor  incidents.  The  seemingly  irrelevant 
may  be  the  link  needful  to  complete  the 
chain. 

Historic  synthesis  may  be  compared  to 
the  tale  of  the  widow  and  the  artist.  With 
her  only  son,  she  had  lived  on  the  bank  of 
the  beautiful  river,  and  all  that  the  wealth 
of  earth  conjoined  with  the  better  wealth 
of  warm  afiCection  could  procure  of  happiness 
was  theirs.  The  flood  came  and  bore  her 
home  with  all  its  treasures  on  the  torrent. 
Her  boy  was  seen  struggling  in  the  wild 
waters,  and  then  a  whirlpool  plunged  him 
forever  from  her  view.  In  her  agonized  des- 
olation one  of  the  strange  vagaries  of  grief 
manifested  itself.  No  picture  of  the  boy 
escaped  the  storm  wreck,  and  she  pined  for 
the  painted  presentment  of  his  smiling  face. 
Then  came  to  her  the  tenderly  sympathetic 
artist,  and  led  her  out,  up  and  down  the 
world.     One  day  the  warm,  merry  smile  of 
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other  days  greeted  her,  but  from  a  strange 
face.  The  artist  caught  the  fleeting  expres- 
sion. Again,  the  nut-brown  curls,  or  the 
dancing  hazel  eyes  were  before  her.  So,  lin- 
eament by  lineament,  through  all  the  sum- 
mer long,  they  searched  together,  and  when 
autumn  with  chilled  fingers  bade  the  blos- 
soms to  rest,  he  left  her.  But  when  glad 
chiming  bells  blent  with  gladder  voices  in 
carols  of  joy,  he  led  her  to  his  easel,  and  lift- 
ing the  curtain,  left  her  with  a  portrait  so 
like  that  she  thought  she  heard  a  voice  say, 
"Weep  not,  my  mother." 

It  was  a  triumph  of  art,  and  thus  the 
artist  builds  up  the  story  of  the  past.  Even 
though  the  authorities  of  the  time  may  all 
have  agreed  in  error,  and  theirs  be  the  only 
written  records  of  the  period,  yet  research 
and  wisdom  combined  have  been  able  to 
evolve  the  truth  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  these  records.  From  the  errors  of  our  an- 
cestral chronicles  to  our  own  duty  in  historic 
study  may  seem  a  long  leap  indeed,  but  we 
too  will,  in  some  era,  stand  as  units  of  a 
misty  past. 

Not  all  of  us  may  have  the  natural  equip- 
ment to  add  the  magic  touch  of  genius  to 
the  archives  of  humanity's  biography,  but 
each  may  aid.  The  skill  of  the  artist  could 
never  have  recovered  the  lost  portrait  had 
not  the  mother  love  shown  him  his  studies. 
Artists,  loyal  and  earnest,  are  limning  the 
picture  of  the  race,  and  each  may  find  some 
else  forgotten  element.  As  the  orator  needs 
the  inspiration  of  an  audience,  so  the  his- 
torian is  aided  by  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  manifest  an  interest  in  historic  study. 

There  is  no  community  but  is  a  mine  of 
research  well  worthy  of  investigation.  Ask 
a  score  of  people  concerning  an  event  of  a 
score  of  years  agone,  and  you  will  have  a 
score  of  varying  stories.  There  are  lives 
which  reach  back  to  the  threshold  of  neigh- 
borhood Hoosier  history;  yet  how  few  car 
tell  the  story  of  his  own  community.  Busied 
with  the  task  of  turning  savage  man  and 
nature  towards  the  grand  development  of 
our  century  of  civilization,  the  written  rec- 
ord was  ignored  by  the  pioneer,  who  wrote 
history  with  his  ax  and  rifle,  caring  for  ef- 
fect rather  than  cause.  This,  coupled  with 
the  hatred  of  pedigreed  aristocracy,  carried, 
to  a  radical  extreme — and  all  extremes  are 
baleful— neglected  the  past  to  such  an  ex- 


tent that  not  one  person  in  ten  can  name 
his  eight  great-grandparents,  much  less  tell 
the  story  of  their  life  dramas.  There  is  a 
romance  as  entrancing  as  any  that  a  Dick- 
ens, a  Scott  or  a  Dumas  ever  penned,  in  the 
annals  of  four  generations,  and  each  one  has 
it  for  himself  if  he  care  to  cut  the  leaves 
and  ready  the  story.  The  Chinese  have  car- 
ried the  veneration  of  ancestry  to  one  harm- 
ful extreme,  but  are  not  we  tending  equally 
far  in  a  contrary  direction?  When  we  aver 
that  Young  America  is  lacking  in  respect  for 
parental  and  other  authority,  may  we  not 
ourselves  be  culpable  in  our  disregard  for 
our  past,  teaching  by  example  ever  stronger 
than  precept.  The  Indianian  has  entered 
upon  a  grand  work  in  taking  up  the  study  of 
our  State,  locality  by  locality.  The  best  of 
this  work  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sketches 
published,  but  in  the  inspiration  it  yields. 
In  each  vicinity  there  should  be  an  associa- 
tion for  the  garnering  of  its  wealth  of  his- 
toric lore.  The  work  becomes  of  intense  in- 
terest. The  careful  comparison  of  evidence, 
reconciliation  of  apparent  discrepancies,  and 
elimination  of  errors,  is  productive  of  that 
calm,  judicial  temper  so  much  to  be  desired. 
The  fascination  of  the  study  will  prove  such 
that  the  old,  deserted  pioneer  cabin  no  longer 
blots  the  landscape  as  a  mere  hut,  but  stands 
an  epitome  of  the  struggles  and  aspirations 
of  the  noble  pioneers,  whose  efforts  we  of 
to-day  enjoy,  and  holds  out  an  incentive  for 
us  to  leave  a  corresponding  record  to  the 
new-coming  century  of  human  progress. 

There  is  a  gregarious  principle  in  human- 
ity that  demands  co-operation  and  organiza- 
tion. Every  community  should  have  its  his- 
tory society.  This  need  not  be  large;  ear- 
nestness is  worth  far  more  than  numbers. 
It  may  be  as  simple  in  management  as  is 
desirable.  The  grandmothers  and  the  old 
settlers  can  tell  many  quaint  tales,  and  these 
may  be  secured  ere  it  is  too  late.  No  ro- 
mance ever  written  can  contain  a  tithe  of 
the  romantic  legendary  lore  that  annually 
fades  away,  and  the  heart  history  of  Hoos- 
ierdom  is  being  stilled  by  the  rattle  of  the 
clods  on  coffin  lids. 

Can  not  those  who  seek  so  many  varied 
excuses  for  club  social  organization,  unite  all 
over  Indiana,  and  garner  our  wealth  of  an- 
nalistic  story? 

Brookville,  Ind. 
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INDIAN   RACES   IN  INDIANA, 


■ROM  SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  INDIANA. 


When  the  first  white  man  invaded  the  soil 
of  Indiana  he  found  here  several  tribes, 
sometimes  living  at  peace  with  each  other, 
but  more  often  at  war.  Indiana  was  then 
the  seat  of  the  great  Miami  Confederacy. 
This  Confederacy  had  been  organ- 
ized as  a  protection  against  that 
of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations. 
When  the  Iroquois  had  reached  the 
Atlantic  and  found  that  they  could  go  no 
farther  east,  and  felt  the  western  ti'ibes  still 
pushing  them,  they  formed  a  Confederacy 
of  five  of  the  largest  tribes  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  themselves  and  driving  bacli 
toward  the  setting  sun  those  who  were  fol- 
lowing in  their  walje  toward  the  east.  In- 
dividual tribes  had  sought  to  gain  a  foothold 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  but  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  Iroquois  Confederation, 
and  they,  too,  in  turn  made  a  confederation. 

Among  the  principal  tribes  which  formed 
this  Miami  Confederacy,  in  Indiana,  were 
the  Twightwees,  Weas,  PiankashaAvs  and 
Shockneys.  They  had  fought  many  and 
bloody  battles  Avith  the  Iroquois,  and  had 
been  worsted  in  the  contest,  and  had  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  time 
the  white  man  first  invaded  their  territory. 
They  dwelt  in  small  villages  along  tlie  vari- 
ous water  courses,  from  the  lake  to  the 
Ohio  river.  The  Piankashaws  occupied  the 
territory  east  of  the  Wabash,  and  north  of 
the  Ohio,  as  far  east  as  Lawrence  county, 
and  as  far  north  as  Vigo.  The  Wyandots  had 
a  little  section  comprising  what  is  now  Har- 
rison, Crawford,  Spencer,  Perry,  Dubois  and 
Orange  counties;  the  Shawnees  occupied  the 
land  east  of  the  Wyandots  into  the  present 
State  of  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as  Rush  and 
Fayette  counties;  the  Weas  had  their  pos- 
sessions along  the  Wabash,  with  their  prin- 
cipal villages  near  where  Lafayette  now 
stands;  the  Twightwees  were  principally  lo 
cated  along  the  St.  .Joseph  and  St.  Mary 
rivers;  the  Pottawattamies  held  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Dela- 
wares  the  central  eastern  part.    One  branch 


of  the  Shawnees  had  villages  in  the  country 
to  the  south  and  east  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Weas. 

The  Delawares,  the  Wyandots,  the  Shaw- 
nees and  Pottawatamies  were  the  strongest 
of  these  tribes.  The  Delawares,  according 
to  a  tradition  of  their  tribe,  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed the  entire  western  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  frequently  called  themselves 
the  "Leuni  Lenape."  They  traveled  east- 
ward until  they  reached  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  they  met  the  warlike  Iroquois, 
with  whom  they  formed  a  league  aginst  the 
other  tribes.  The  combination  of  these  two 
warlike  tribes  enabled  them  to  conquer  all 
the  smaller  tribes  who  were  then  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  they  at  once  laid  claim 
to  all  the  territory  from  the  Great  River  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  division  of  this  ter- 
ritory was  made  between  the  two  tribes,  the 
Delawares  taking  all  that  from  the  Potomac 
River  on  the  south  to  the  Hudson  on  the 
north.  They  subsequently  became  divided 
up  into  smaller  tribes,  which  resulted  finally 
in  their  overthrow  and  almost  complete  de- 
struction. It  was  from  the  Delawares  Will- 
iam Penn  purchased  Pennsylvania. 

They  quarreled  with  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and  were  subjugated  by  them. 
They  were  driven  westward  across  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  and  finally  made  their 
principal  home  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Ohio,  about  the  year  1768,  almost  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  after  their  subju- 
gation by  the  Iroquois.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  they  operated  with  the  British 
against  the  Americans,  and  made  many  a 
desperate  and  bloody  foray  on  the  frontier 
settlements.  They  took  part  in  the  great 
battle  wherein  St.  Clair  was  so  disastrously 
defeated.  In  1795  the  United  States  got 
possession  of  their  lands  on  the  Muskingum, 
and  they  removed  into  Indiana,  where  they 
remained  until  1819,  when  they  removed 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  the  main  tribe,  but  some 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  east,  hover- 
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ing  around  Pittsburg.  The  Wolf  tribe  was 
one  of  these  branches,  and  was  the  one 
which  captured  and  burned  to  death  Colonel 
Crawford. 

The  Wyandots  had  a  varied  experience. 
They  were  a  fragmentary  branch  of  the  To- 
bacco Nation  of  Hurons.  Like  the  Dela- 
wares,  they  were  the  victims  of  the  Iroquois. 
They  originally  had  their  home  around  Mich- 
illimackinac  and  were  driven  from  there  to 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  rest  there  and  finally 
fled  southward  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
and  from  thence  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  they  met  the  bloody  Sioux.  The 
Sioux  drove  them  backward  over  the  very 
track  they  had  come  and  they  finally  made  a 
settlement  in  southern  Michigan,  a  part  of 
them  going  to  Ohio,  where  they  wielded  a 
great  influence  over  the  neighboring  tribes. 
The  Wyandots  joined  Pontiac  in  his  war. 

When  the  PYench  first  landed  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  in  1535,  the  Hurons  occupied 
the  northern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  west- 
ward to  Lake  Huron.  The  Senecas  occupied 
the  southern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
long  and  bloody  wars  raged  between  the  two 
nations.  They  finally  left  St.  Lawrence  and 
removed  westward,  being  pursued  by  the 
Senecas.  who  were  finally  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Hurons.  From  their  settlement  in 
Ohio  a  small  branch  penetrated  into  south- 
ern Indiana. 

The  Shawness  were  the  fiercest  of  all  the 
tribes  that  occupied  any  of  the  land  now  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.  They  were  originally 
from  Georgia,  whence  they  were  driven  into 
Kentucky,  finally  settling  near  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  but  some  of  them  going  to  near  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  They  were  incessantly  at  war. 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  were 
of  this  tribe.  The  Shawnees  were  always 
the  enemies  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the 
British  when  they  controlled  this  country. 
They  were  among  the  most  active  of  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada they  continued  hostilities  for  a  long 
time.  They  were  the  most  determined  ene- 
mies of  the  American  settlements  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  were  continu- 
ally making  fierce  inroads  into  Kentucky. 
They  took  an  active  part  against  America, 
both  during  the  War  of  Independence  and 
the   Indian   war   which   followed.     By    the 


treaty  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  they  lost  nearly 
all  their  territory  in  Ohio,  and  most  of  them 
removed  to  Indiana.  A  part  of  them  fol- 
lowed Tecumseh  when  he  joined  the  British 
standard  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where  Te- 
cumseh was  killed.  They  finally  sold  their 
lands  in  Indiana  to  the  government  and  re- 
moved west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Pottawatamies  were  at  one  time  a 
very  powerful  and  warlike  tribe.  When  any 
of  the  tribes  made  war  on  the  Americans 
the  Pottawatamies  were  sure  to  be  found 
taking  up  the  tomahawk.  They  united  with 
the  French  as  against  the  British;  with 
other  tribes  to  fight  the  British,  and  with  the 
British  as  against  the  Americans.  They 
were  at  Harmar's  defeat,  at  the  overthrow 
of  St.  Clair,  and  were  among  the  fiercest  of 
those  who  fought  Anthony  Wayne.  Some 
of  them  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  Colonel 
Crawford  and  danced  around  his  burning 
body.  They  joined  Pontiac  in  his  conspir- 
acy, and  Black  Hawk  when  he  opened  up 
the  last  Indian  war  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  always  among  the  first  to  make 
peace  with  the  whites,  and  also  among  the 
first  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  again.  Some 
of  them  fought  at  Tippecanoe  and  some  of 
them  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  They 
were  finally  moved  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  claimed  all  northern  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan.  A  few  of  the  tribe  still 
linger  in  Michigan. 

The  Miamis  were  the  most  powerful  tribe 
in  the  West.  They  had  been  gradually  mi- 
grating toward  the  east,  when  they  met  and 
had  to  battle  with  the  Iroquois,  who  were 
just  then  being  driven  westward  by  the  ad- 
vancing Europeans.  They  settled  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  as  that  was  the 
natural  highway  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  from 
the  east,  the  Iroquois  made  many  deter- 
mined efforts  to  drive  them  away.  The  wars 
between  the  two  nations  were  frequent  and 
bloody,  and  as  the  Iroquois  were  the  first  to 
receive  arms  from  the  white  man,  they  usu- 
ally had  the  best  of  it.  When  the  French 
first  entered  Indiana  they  found  the  Miamis 
in  complete  control.  They  received  the  new- 
comers with  great  cordiality,  and  gave  them 
land  at  Vincennes  and  Ouiatenon,  and  after- 
ward gave  to  General  George  Rogers  Clark 
150,000  acres  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.    Some 
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of  the  members  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  most 
of  the  wars  against  the  whites,  but  as  a  con- 
federation they  were  generally  well  disposed 
to  the  French.  The  Miamis  had  a  varied 
migratory  experience.  They  were  among 
the  finest  of  all  the  race  of  Indians,  and 
proudly  called  themselves  "Men."  In  fact, 
that  was  their  real  name.  They  were 
"men,"  warriors,  statesmen,  men  above  all 
the  other  tribes.  They  were  met  everywhere 
in  the  West— around  Superior,  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They 
were  heroic,  warlike.  They  had  long  and 
bloody  contests  with  the  Sioux  and  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  until  only  the  Miamis  and  Weas  were 
left.  The  rest  had  been  scattered.  In  1669 
they  were  mostly  found  around  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin.  From  there  most  of  them  soon 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  then  to  the  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Lake,  and  then  to  the  head  of  the 
Maumee,  and  there  their  principal  villages 
were  located.  In  1680  the  Iroquois  declared 
war  against  the  Illinois,  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Miamis,  and  the 
wily  Iroquois  for  awhile  disarmed  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Miamis.  In  16S2  war  again 
was  declared.  By  this  time  La  Salle  was  a 
leading  spirit  among  the  Indians  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  by  his  influence,  the 
Miamis,  Shawnees,  Weas,  Illinois  and  Pian- 


kashaws  were  gathered  around  his  fort  on 
the  Illinois  River.  The  Iroquois  vainly  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  this  formidable  con- 
federation. By  this  effort  of  La  Salle  all 
the  Indians  had  been  drawn  away  from  In- 
diana, and  the  Miamis  did  not  return  until 
1712. 

Around  the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash  they 
thereafter  lived  until  finally  they  yielded 
their  lands  to  the  whites.  A  few  of  their 
their  descendants  still  remain  in  Indiana. 
The  Miamis  were  not  as  lazy  as  most  of  the 
tribes,  and  raised  corn,  small  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. They  had  one  peculiar  feature. 
Some  civilized  nations  have  had  their  public 
executioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
all  criminals,  and  this  ofiice  was  a  sort  of 
hereditary  one.  So  it  was  with  the  Miamis. 
They  frequently  condemned  their  captives  to 
be  eaten,  and  this  eating  was  all  done  by 
one  family,  trained  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
office  remained  in  the  same  family  genera- 
tion after  generation.  The  eating  was  al- 
ways done  in  public,  and  was  surrounded  by 
certain  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
last  victim  known  to  have  been  killed  and 
eaten  was  a  young  Kentuckian  who  was 
thus  disposed  of  at  the  Miami  village  near 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne. 


THE  NATIONAL  FLAG. 


!Y  CHARLES  SUMNER. 


There  is  the  national  flag!  He  must  be 
cold,  indeed,  who  can  look  upon  its  folds 
rippling  in  the  breeze  without  pride  of  coun- 
try. If  he  be  in  a  foreign  land,  the  flag  is 
companionship  and  country  itself  with  all 
its  endearments.  Who,  as  he  sees  it,  can 
think  of  a  State  merely?  Whose  eyes,  once 
fastened  upon  its  radiant  trophies,  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  image  of  the  whole  Nation? 
It  has  been  called  a  "floating  piece  of 
poetry,"  and  yet  I  know  not  if  it  have  an 
intrinsic  beauty  beyond  other  ensigns.  Its 
highest  beauty  is  in  what  it  symbolizes.  It 
is  because  it  represents  all,  that  all  gaze  at 
it  with  delight  and  reverence.  It  is  a  piece 
of  bunting  lifted  in  the  air,  but  it  speaks 


sublimely,  and  every  part  has  a  voice.  Its 
stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white  proclaim 
the  original  union  of  thirteen  States  to  main- 
tain the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its 
stars  of  white  on  a  field  of  blue  proclaim 
that  union  of  States  constituting  our  nation- 
al constellation,  which  receives  a  new  star 
with  every  new  State.  The  two  together 
signify  union,  past  and  present.  The  very 
colors  have  a  language  which  was  otticially 
recognized  by  our  fathers.  White  is  for 
purity,  red  for  valor,  blue  for  justice,  and  all 
together,  bunting,  stripes,  stars  and  colors 
blazing  in  the  sky,  make  the  flag  of  our 
country— to  be  cherished  by  all  our  hearts, 
to  be  upheld  by  all  of  our  hands. 
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Few  of  the  millions  of  people  who  have 
visited  Mount  Vernon  during  the  last  half 
century  could  have  overlooked  the  pictur- 
esque and  stalwart  figure  of  Uncle  Edmund 
Parker,  the  old  colored  man  who  reverently- 
guarded  the  tomb  of  Washington.  His 
courtly  and  dignified  manners,  his  deeply 
marked  face  and  the  respectful  courtesy 
with  which  he  answered  questions  made  an 
impression  upon  every  one.  He  was  tall  of 
stature,  but  his  shoulders  were  slightly  bent 
with  age,  and  his  beard  and  hair  of  late 
years  became  sprinkled  with  gray. 

The  old  man  died  with  the  old  year  and 
is  greatly  missed  by  all  the  habitues  of  that 
sacred  place,  for  he  had  been  there  since 
1841,  with  occasional  intervals  of  absence 
during  the  war.  He  was  born  in  1827,  at 
Blakely  farm,  near  Chai-leston,  W.  Va.,  a 
slave  of  Mrs.  John  Augustine  Washington, 
and  came  with  her  to  Mount  Vernon,  where 
he  lived  on  the  plantation  until  he  joined 
Ellsworth's  zouaves  at  Alexandria  as  cook. 
When  they  went  to  battle  he  remained  in 
the  city  and  cooked  for  the  commissary  de- 
partment and  the  teamsters.  Later  he  was 
cook  at  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  for  nine 
months.  He  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  for 
a  short  time  and  then  joined  the  Union 
army  at  Fort  Washington  and  remained  as 
cook  for  the  band  of  the  Fourth  Artillery 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  old  home  again,  and  in  1874  was 
appointed  guard  at  the  tomb  of  Washington 
by  the  ladies'  association,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  taken  ill  in  June  last, 
and  for  six  months  he  was  a  great  sufiCerer 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach  until  death  re- 
leased him  on  December  30.  The  regents 
pensioned  him,  did  everything  for  his  com- 
fort and  paid  his  funeral  expenses. 

Uncle  Edmund  was  the  father  of  nineteen 


children,  nine  of  whom  are  still  living  and 
visited  him  during  his  illness.  He  "disre- 
membered"  the  date,  but  was  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  married  in  the  library 
of  Mount  Vernon  mansion  by  Parson  Lib- 
bey  in  the  presence  of  the  Washington  fam- 
ily, and  was  the  only  slave  who  ever  had 
that  honor.  In  olden  times  in  the  South 
masters  used  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, but  on  the  occasion  of  Edmund's 
wedding  Augustine  Washington  was  ill  and 
Parson  Libbey,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
family  circle  was  called  upon  to  oflSeiate. 

Uncle  Edmund's  successor  as  guard  of  the 
tomb  of  Washington  is  Thomas  Bushrod, 
another  venerable  negro,  who  for  the  last 
eight  years  has  been  sexton  at  Pohick 
Church  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  with 
which  Washington  was  so  closely  identified. 
Washington  served  on  the  committee  that 
selected  the  site  and  superintended  its  con- 
struction and  was  a  vestryman  and  warden 
of  the  parish  for  many  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1862  Union  soldiers  were  camped  In  and 
around  the  church  and  very  nearly  de- 
stroyed it.  Private  contributions  from  pa- 
triotic people  assisted  the  impoverished 
parishioners  to  repair  the  venerable  edifice 
so  that  it  can  be  still  used,  and  there  is  a 
bill  before  Congress  to  pay  an  indemnity 
for  the  damage  so  as  to  enable  It  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition. 

Thomas  Bushrod  was  bom  In  1825  near 
Warrenton,  Farquier  county.  He  was  a 
slave  of  the  Fitzhugh  family  from  1847, 
when  his  home  was  changed  to  a  plantation 
near  Pohick  Church,  in  Fairfax  county, 
where  he  has  since  lived.  He  is  a  man  of 
venerable  appearance  and  quaint  dignity  and 
fully  appreciates  his  responsibility.— Wash- 
ington Special. 
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EPITAPHS...WHAT  THEY  ARE  AND  WHAT  THEY 
OUGHT  TO  BE. 


BY   MRS. 


,IN.    JONES. 


"Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epi- 
taphs."—Shakespeare. 

Do  the  impressions  of  childhood  ever  en- 
tirely leave  us?  I  shall  never  outlive  the 
idea,  nor  indeed  do  I  want  to  outlive  it,  that 
there  existed  a  difference,  very  wide,  be- 
tween a  cemetery  and  a  graveyard.  My  im- 
aginary graveyard  was  always  in  the  coun- 
try and  rather  inclined  to  be  overgrown  with 
briars;  a  rude  fence,  an  open  gate,  and  a 
white  cow  continually  feeding  among  the 
graves,  which  were  covered  with  very  green 
grass,  and  bunches  of  sweet  pinks  were  ever 
in  bloom,  for  the  vision  of  my  graveyard 
never  came  to  me  in  winter.  My  two  favor- 
ite graves,  over  which  my  childish  mind  was 
wont  to  linger,  were  a  small  marble  slab 
on  which  was  inscribed  "My  Sweet  Highland 
Mary,"  and  I  could  always  see  the  form  of 
Robert  Burns  keeping  watch  over  it.  The 
other  grave  was  mai-ked  with  the  epitaph, 
"Sweet  Alice,  wife  of  Ben  Bolt." 

But  my  cemetery  was  always  in  a  large 
city,  where  there  were  no  sweet  Marys  nor 
Alices.  The  names  there  were  far  more  im- 
posing. No  simple  tombstones  were  there, 
but  grand  monuments  of  granite,  and  the 
graves  were  all  "tombs."  I  never  saw  any 
pinks  there — I  kept  those  for  my  graveyard— 
but  there  were  beds  of  magnificent  flowers, 
the  names  of  which  I  had  never  heard.  The 
two  tombs  I  most  often  visited  were  marked 
by  a  tall  marble  shaft,  but  it  was  nameless, 
and  a  sad  woman  bearing  the  grand  name 
of  Evangeline  sat  by  it— 

"And  thought,  perhaps,  in  its  bosom 
He  was  already  at  rest  and  she  longed  to 
slumber  beside  him." 

The  other  tomb  was  marked  by  a  more 
slender  granite  shaft,  and  on  it  was 

"My  Isabelle.     Lost  at  sea. 
Age,  15  years." 


I  remember  being  much  pleased  with  the 
names  Isabelle  and  Evangeline.  Upon  a 
visit  to  Crown  Hill  cemetery  at  Indianapolis 
some  years  ago,  I  think  I  would  not  have 
been  surprised  had  I  seen  those  same  epi- 
taphs, so  plainly  were  they  impressed  upon 
my  childish  mind. 

But  times  change  and  we  change  with 
them.  The  earliest  epitaphial  inscriptions  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  those  of 
the  Egyptians  written  upon  their  cofiins,  all 
much  of  the  same  form,  and  generally  be- 
ginning with  a  prayer. 

The  ancient  Greek  epitaphs  were  of  great 
literary  interest,  often  very  tender  and  rich 
in  expression.  Roman  epitaphs  contained 
nothing  but  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  A 
favorite  phrase  very  often  found  on  the 
tombstone  was:  "Light  lie  the  earth  above 
thee." 

Epitaphs  are  classified  according  to  their 
characteristic  features.  It  is  strange  that 
the  most  solemn  of  subjects  should  have 
been  often  treated  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally in  a  ludicrous  style. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  very  leai-ned  essay 
on  epitaphs,  and  many  books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  Manj^  years  ago  tomb- 
stones must  almost  be  covered  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  deceased,  and  generally  a 
long  verse  or  quotation.  Now,  simplicity  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  far  more  beautiful  way  of  the 
name,  of  birth  and  death.  And  is  it  not 
enough. 

One  of  the   most  beautiful   epitaphs  we 
know  is  that  written  by  Robert  Burns  for  his 
father: 
"O!  Ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  reverence  and  at- 
tend; 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The    tender    father    and     the    generous 
friend. 
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"The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe, 
The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human 

I  pride; 

iThe  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe, 

For  even  his  failings  leaned  to   virtue's 
side." 

I  In  an  obscure  cemetery  in  London  is  the 
grave  of  John  Bunyan,  neglected,  and  the 
stone  worn  away  by  the  remorseless  fingers 
of  Time.  Upon  one  side  is  the  simple  epitaph 
of  him  whose  r.ame  is  lilie  a  saint's  in  mill- 
ions of  Christian  households.    We  read: 

"Mr.  John  Bunyan, 
Author  of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
j  Obt.  August  31st,  1688. 

!  Age,  60  years." 

In  the  "Poets'  Corner"  in  Westminster 
i  Abbey,  the  visitor  sees  the  epitaph  of  the 
^immortal  Shakespeare,  written  by  himself: 

'  "The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous 
ipalaces,  the  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe 
itself,  yea,  all  which  it  inherits  shall  dissolve, 
I  and  like  a  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave 
I  not  a  wreck  behind." 

j  Not  far  from  this  there  is  another,  that 
of  Shakespeare's  best  friend.  The  simple 
j  words  are: 

"O!  Rare  Ben  Jonson." 

This  was  also  written  by  Shakespeare. 

Who  of  us  that  have  read  George  Eliot's 
beautiful  story,  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
have  failed  to  feel  a  thrill  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  the  ending,  when  Tom  and 
Maggie,  met  death  so  bravely,  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms,  in  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  "Floss?"  One  can  almost  see  the 
tombstone  upon  which  was  the  simple  epi- 
taph: 

"Tom  and  Maggie  TuUiver. 
In  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

;  There  are  many  epitaphs  that  teach  us 
lessons  it  would  be  wise  to  heed.  There  is 
a  little  grave  in  a  cemetery  in  England  over 
which  is  the  epitaph: 

"Here  lies  our  little  Mary  Truute! 
She  was  so  sweet  and  guileless. 
,       She  died  from  eating  too  much  krout, 
I  And  left  us  sad  and  childless." 


That  certainly  teaches  us  to  curb  our  own 
appetites.  Another  which  is  said  to  be  some- 
where at  a  distance  is  the  following: 

"Beneath  these  cold  and  silent  stones 
Lie  the  remains  of  Samuel  Jones. 
His  name  was  really  Smith,  not  Jones; 
But  we  changed  his  name  to  rhyme  witla 
stones." 

It  is  most  convenient  in  a  case  like  this  to 
be  able  to  change  it  all  'round.  There  is  real 
art  in  this  epitaph.  Evidently  his  family 
was  easily  pleased.  We  have  one  next  which 
was  placed  over  the  grave  of  a  woman  who 
was  beyond  all  doubt  very  tired.  In  fact, 
it  was  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that 
she  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  tiredness.  Are 
there  not  many  poor  overworked  women  in 
sympathy  with  her? 

"Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  always  was 

tired, 
Who  lived  in  a  house  where  help  was  not 

hired; 
Her  last  words  on  earth  were,  "Dear  friends, 

I  am  going 
Where   washing   ain't   done,   nor   sweeping, 

nor  sewing, 
But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my  wishes. 
For  where  they  don't  eat  there's  no  washing 

of  dishes. 
I'll  be  where  loud  anthems  will  always  be 

ringing, 
But  having  no  voice,  I'll  get  clear  of  the 

singing. 
Don't  mourn  for  me  now;  don't  mourn  for 

me  never; 
I'm  going  to  do  nothing,  forever  and  ever." 

Strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  En- 
glish language  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
overlooked,  but,  after  all,  many  husbands 
might  learn  a  little  lesson  from  it. 

The  following  inscription  in  English  was 
found  on  a  gravestone  in  the  Caroline 
Islands,  in  memory  of  two  brave  sailors: 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William   Collis, 
boat-steerer  of  the  ship  Saint  George,  of 
New  Bedford,  who,  by  the  will  of  Al- 
mighty God,  was  severely  injured 
by  a  bull  whale  off  this  island, 
March     18,     1860. 
— Also— 
"To  Pedro  Sabauas,  of  Guam,  fourtli  mate, 
drowned   on   the   same   date,    his    back 
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broken  by  the  whale  above  mentioned." 

Just  a  simple  statement  of  facts  is  given 
us,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Americans  are  laughed  at  in  Europe,  for 
their  commercial  spirit,  but  an  epitaph  in 
Paris  proves  there  are  others: 

"In  sacred  memory  of  Victor  P.  Fourier, 
inventor  of  the  patent  endless  lamp,  burn- 
ing but  one  centime's  Avorth  of  oil  per  hour. 
He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  son,  a  good 
husband.  His  inconsolable  widow  still  car- 
ries on  the  business  at  No.  19  Rue  Aux  Ours. 
Country  orders  punctually  executed. 

"N.  B.— No  connection  with  next  door." 

But  come  with  me  and  let  us  hand  in 
hand  wander  through  the  paths  of  a  little 
cemetery  near  Madison,  which  is  dear  to  my 
heart.  Here,  ever  in  sight  and  sound  of  the 
rippling  river,  bathed  in  sunshine  and  car- 
peted with  myrtle,  is  a  spot  of  beauty.  Here 
is  the  grave  of  a  li^^tle  mother.  No  marble 
shaft  throws  its  shadow  over  her.  No  epi- 
taph tells  to  the  curious  world  her  history; 
but  the  little  fingers  of  the  children  she  bore 
gather  the  first  spring  beauties,  t^  e  freshest 
greenest  bits  of  moss,  bright  pebbles  and 
pretty  bits  of  broken  dishes  for  "Mother." 
Here,  at  her  head,  is  a  glass  jar  of  bright 
picture  cards,  and  turn  it  as  you  will  your 
eye  rests  on  bright  blossoms,  birds  and  little 
glimpses  of  sunlit  trees.  At  her  feet  grows 
a  strong  strawberry  plant  carefully  trans- 
planted from  the  home  garden.  It  will  soon 
be  covered  with  snowy  blossoms.  Long  ago 
the  little  birdlings  were  rudely  thrust  from 
the  home  nest  by  the  cruel  hand  of  a  step- 
mother, but  from  far  and  near  they  bring 
their  remembrances  to  Mother.  She  needs 
no  other  epitaph.  You  need  not  be  ashamed, 
my  friend,  of  dropping  a  tear  on  the  narrow 
grave;  it  is  only  one  of  many  left  there. 

Here  we  find  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  and 
the  epitaph  tells  us  it  is 


"Jim; 
"He   was   always   kind    to    the    poor    and 
needy." 


Can  the  world  say  that  of  us,  think  you? 
And  here  under  freshly  strewn  flowers  isi 
another: 

"Mother; 

"You  will  leave  me  alone,  yet  I  shall  not  bei 
alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me." 

Is  not  that  beautiful?  But  here  we  find! 
a  tiny,  nameless  grave,  and  the  fresh  yellowi 
clay  tells  us  of  broken  hearts  and  buried 
hopes.  How  many  empty  arms  are  reaching  i 
out  towards  the  sweet  words:  "Suffer  littlei 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  themi 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"; 
beneath  which  words  are  hidden  away  so' 
many  hopes  and  ambitions.  \ 

Next  we  find  the  following: 

"Here  lie  Franklin  Thomas  and   his  three 
wives, 
Mary,  Samantha  and  Jane."  | 

Does  not  that  bring  to  your  worldly  mind 
a  little  flavor  of  Utah?  and  it  takes  a  still 
more  deflnite  shape  when  we  wonder  if| 
Mary,  who  is  next  to  her  husband  was  hiSi 
favorite  wife.  Sometimes  I  wonder  why  it' 
would  not  be  better  to  have  our  epitaphs  be- 
fore we  die.  Some  lives  are  so  barren  of; 
pleasure  would  it  not  be  better  to  see  them 
enjoy  the  praise  and  love  which  are  put  upon 
their  tombstones  for  curious  eyes  to  read?! 
If  they  could  only  have  the  flowers  and; 
wreaths  given  into  their  tired  hands  instead! 
of  on  their  graves  would  it  not  be  better?       { 

It  was  said  of  William  of  Orange,  wheni 
he  died,  "The  little  children  cried  in  thej 
streets."  Would  not  that  be  a  touching  epi- 
taph for  any  one? 

But  see,  my  friend,  "The  trembling  dew-' 
drops  fall  upon  the  shutting  flowers;  like 
souls  at  rest  the  stars  shine  gloriously,"  andj 
we  must  away.  Let  us  bid  farewell  to  this 
"God's  acre,"  and  to  the  quiet  sleepers. 
"And  by  the  cypresses. 
Softly  o'ershadowed. 

Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slumber." 
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HENRY  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY...FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  meeting  was  held  in  the  court  room 
at  New  Castle,  on  Saturdaj',  April  1st,  with 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Benjamin 
S.  Parker,  president;  Mrs.  Carrie  Goodwin 
Jeffrey,  secretary. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  Weaver,  of  the  Friends' 
Church.  Professor  Brown  and  choir  fur- 
nished music  at  each  session.  Among  the 
numbers  rendered  was  "Indiana,"  a  new 
song  and  chorus,  the  words  by  Benjamin  S. 
Parker,  the  music  by  Professor  Brown. 

The  opening  address  by  the  president 
treated  mainly  on  the  importance  of  local 
history,  and  was  followed  by  Judge  E.  H, 
Bundy  in  a  short  address  on  the  future  of 
the  society,  in  which  ways  and  means  were 
suggested  whereby  the  work  and  interests 
of  the  society  can  be  successfully  carried 
foreward. 

W.  H.  Adams  read  a  valuable  paper  enti- 
tled "Early  Industries  of  Henry  County." 
Until  hearing  a  paper  like  this  we  were  un- 
aware of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
within  a  few  years,  in  all  departments  of 
the  industries  of  the  people. 

"The  Pioneer  Needle,"  a  paper  by  Mrs. 
Helen  V.  Austin,  was  the  next  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  paper  illustrated  how  precious 
and  valuable  a  needle  was  in  pioneer  times. 

Appointment  of  committees  and  other 
routine  business  was  transacted  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  first  paper  in  the  afternoon  was  enti- 
tled "The  Early  History  of  Middletown,"  by 
Mrs.  Rose  Pickering.  This  was  a  carefully 
prepared  paper,  full  of  interest  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  of  great  value  on  account  of 
local  history. 


"The  Story  of  a  Fugitive  Slave,"  written 
by  the  Trail  brothers,  was  read  by  A.  W. 
Saint.  The  three  brothers,  William,  Archi- 
bald and  Barzillai,  who  had  been  attentive 
listeners  at  the  meeting  all  day,  were  invited 
to  sit  on  the  platform  while  the  "story"  was 
read.  They  are  elderly  men,  dignified  and 
gentle  in  manner,  and  are  well-to-do  farm- 
ers, living  near  Shirley,  Henry  county,  on 
the  same  farm  that  their  father,  William 
Trail,  "entered"  after  his  final  release  from 
slavery.  There  were  seven  brothers,  all  of 
whom  grew  to  manhood.  Four  of  these 
served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

The  story  is  one  of  those,  though  written 
in  plain,  simple  language,  which  makes  the 
hearer  ask,  "Can  it  be  that  such  things  ever 
existed  in  America?"  It  is  a  story  of  a  run- 
away, of  capture,  of  years  of  toil  and  pur- 
chase of  himself  from  the  owner;  then  of 
being  kidnaped,  and  of  final  release.  It  is  as 
replete  with  tragic  events  as  many  of  those 
related  by  Levi  Coflin.  There  was  no  "un- 
derground railroad"  system  then,  and  diffi- 
culties hard  and  innumerable  beset  the 
course  of  the  fugitive  slave. 

"Early  Circuit  Riders  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,"  was  a  paper  by  Rev.  Di-.  Milton 
Mahin.  This  is  a  deeply  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  papers  of  the  society  written  in 
Dr.  Mahin's  concise  and  forcible  style  and 
read  in  the  earnest,  pleasing  manner  charac- 
teristic of  that  gentleman. 

A  picture  of  "The  Old  Log  Cabin  Home" 
was  a  poem  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Saint.  It  was 
pathetic  and  humorous,  touched  the  heart 
and  pleased  every  one. 
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NOT  ROOM   FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

'•It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  young  man, 
no  matter  how  excellent  liis  qualifications 
or  how  strong  his  references,  to  get  a  posi- 
tion of  any  account  now  in  New  York  city," 
said  Mr.  J.  L.  Robertson,  of  Newark,  N,  J. 
"I  believe  that  for  every  place  worth  having 
there  are  at  least  150  men  seeking  employ- 
ment in  New  York.  A  son  of  mine,  who  was 
carefully  educated  and  who  spent  six  years 
in  a  big  mercantile  house  in  Boston,  a  lad  of 
fine  habits  and  a  hard  worker,  remained  just 
one  year  in  the  big  city  before  he  could  find 
any  kind  of  a  decent  opening,  and  he  had 
powerful  friends  who  were  interested  in  him. 
He  did  at  last  get  a  very  desirable  situation, 
but  it  was  rather  a  piece  of  good  luck  that 
brought  it  to  him.  This  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts the  youth  of  the  country  in  all  our 
big  cities  is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  in 
favor  of  expansion.  Sooner  or  later  thou- 
sands of  our  energetic  young  men  will  be 
making  homes  in  our  new  possessions,  and  a 
brand-new  class  of  American  millionaires 
will  be  developed  in  these  insular  depend- 
encies."—Washington  Post. 


THE  UNACCOUNTABLE  SMALL  BOY. 

Was  our  small  boy  made  for  the  blizzard 
or  was  the  blizzard  made  for  our  small  boy? 
I  verily  believe  he  thinks  snowflakes  and 
raindrops  come  from  heaven,  each  in  a  mack- 
intosh. 

He  will  walk  about  in  boots  from  which  a 
steady  stream  of  water  oozes  and  declare 
with  a  perfectly  honest  countenance  that  his 
feet  are  not  even  damp. 

In  a  blizzard  a  small  boy  is  a  beautiful  con- 
tradiction. He  works  like  a  beaver  for  a 
next-door  neighbor  and  is  suddenly  stricken 
with  a  fatigue  that  is  heartrending  if  his 
family  hints  that  a  few  feet  of  snow  might 
be  cleared  away  for  the  cook. 

I  have  seen  him  desert  a  house  as  warm 
as  toast  to  sit  on  a  piece  of  rag  carpet  in 
one  corner  of  a  snow  hut  and  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  freezing  point.  I  have  seen  him 
desert  the  coziest  fireside  for  a  bonfire  built 
against  an  icebank,  hovering  over  it  until  he 
smelled  like  a  smoked  herring. 

The  small  boy  will  go  about  with  a  pair  of 


hands  so  chapped  that  it  is  a  wonder  he  cam 
use  them,  and  as  contented  as  if  their  redr 
and  roughened  surface  was  as  soft  and  as' 
fine  as  doeskin.  ; 

Discomfort  he  knows  not  if  the  elements 
are  at  war.  A  small  boy  and  a  blizzard  are 
unquestionably  in  the  closest  sort  of  good 
comradeship.  The  one  seems  made  for  the 
other.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


PLEASED  WITH  IT. 


B.  L.  Blair  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— The  set  of  Smith's  "History 
of  Indiana"  this  day  received,  and  from 
brief  examination  of  the  work  I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  its  scope  and  character  I 
and  permanent  value.  I  thank  you  kindly  | 
for  promptness  in  filling  order.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  reciprocate.  It  was  through  the 
December  number  of  The  Indianian  that  my  I 
attention  was  called  to  this  work.  I  will 
enclose  check  herewith  for  subscription  to: 
the  magazine,  to  begin  with  .January  num- 
ber.   Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY   McL ALLEN. 
Columbia   City,    March   IG,    1899. 


A  LAUDABLE  WORK. 

The  Indianian,  a  magazine,  has  taken  up 
the  very  laudable  work  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple in  State  pride  and  in  State  history.  That 
the  people  of  Indiana,  in  great  part,  do  not! 
fully  appreciate  the  natural  wealth,  the  en-| 
terprise  and  energy  that  characterize  itsi 
people,  its  most  commendable  past,  its  fu-i 
ture  prospects  and  capabilities,  its  grand  | 
scenery,  its  wealth  of  statesmanship,  and  its 
wealth  of  literature  and  literary  ability,  is 
too  true.  To  correct  this  tendency  of  in- 
difference,, to  aid  in  clearing  away  a  con-  ] 
siderable  ignorance  as  to  what  has  been  ac-l 
complished  by  the  people  of  Indiana,  from  i 
1816  to  the  present  time;  to  make  plain  to! 
all  the  progress  she  has  made  in  the  family! 
of  States,  and  the  exalted  plane  on  which 
her  people  have  placed  her,  comprise  the 
work  The  Indianian  has  set  itself  to  do.  The  \ 
purpose  is  most  laudable,  and  should  receive 
encouragement  from  all  the  people. — Mar- 
tinsville Democrat. 
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INDIANA  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  city  in  the 
State  where  the  people  take  more  interest  in 
their  schools  than  do  the  people  of  Anderson. 
It  is  possible  that  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
perfect  harmony  existing  between  the  super- 
intendent and  the  School  Board,  and  the 
confidence  the  people  have  in  both  board  and 
superintendent.  One  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  Anderson  schools,  and  that  is  they  are 
wide  awake  and  progressive.  Anderson  has 
grown  wonderfully  in  material  wealth  and 
population  within  the  past  dozen  years,  and 
the  schools  have  kept  even  progress  with 
the  growth  of  the  city. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  is  an  Indianian,  through  and 
through.  He  believes  the  children  of  Indi- 
ana should  be  taught  while  at  school  some- 
thing about  this  great  State,  its  history  and 
that  of  the  eminent  men  it  has  produced.  In 
this  the  board  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
him.  When  mapping  out  the  course  of  study 
for  the  schools  this  year  he  gave  a  prominent 
place  to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  Indiana.  That  the  children  might  get  the 
full  benefit  of  this  course,  the  board,  with 
commendable  enterprise  and  liberality,  sup- 
plied the  schools  with  the  proper  reference 
books.  To  fasten  on  their  minds  what  they 
had  been  studying,  and  incite  in  others  the 
same  interest  in  our  history,  Professor  Carr 
determined  to  devote  one  day  to  Indiana, 
having  appropriate  exercises  in  each  school. 
He  selected  March  29,  as  the  day,  it  being 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  vacation.  He 
wrought  out  a  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gramme for  each  school.    The  papers  of  the 


city  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  soon 
all  the  people  knew  of  it  and  became  deeply^ 
interested. 

The  schoolhouses  were  decorated  with 
flags  and  bunting  and  portraits  of  distin- 
guished Indianians.  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Anderson  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  it  was  estimated  that  not  less  than 
two  thousand  friends  of  the  schools  visited 
them  during  the  day.  So  well  were  the  super- 
intendent and  School  Board  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  first  trial  that  they  have  al- 
ready determined  to  make  it  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  school  year,  and  have  mapped 
out  an  elaborate  program  for  next  year,  in 
which  the  manufacturers  of  Anderson  will, 
be  asked  to  take  part,  making  a  week  of  ex- 
position of  the  products  of  Anderson  fac- 
tories. If  every  city  and  town  of  the  State 
would  follow  this  example  of  Anderson  the 
good  results  to  the  State  would  be  incalcula- 
ble. 


Henry  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  the 
State  that  maintains  a  historical  society. 
The  Henry  County  Historical  Society  was 
established  in  18S6,  and  has  regularly  held 
its  annual  meetings  since  that  time.  It  has 
done  much  already  in  the  way  of  gathering 
up  and  preserving  the  historical  data  of  the 
county,  and  will  do  more  in  the  future. 
Many  of  the  papers  read  before  it  have  a 
permanent  value;  they  have  a  general  value 
as  Avell  as  a  local.  What  it  has  done  in  this 
important  matter  has  been  through  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  members,  and  not  through 
any  outside  help.  The  commissioners  of  the 
county  ought  to  appropriate  sufficient  meanr 
to  print  in  permanent  form  the  papers  that 
have  been  read  before  the  society.  They 
could  enter  upon  no  work  that  will  be  of  as 
much  permanent  value  to  the  future.  They 
should  be  printed  and  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  archives  of  the  county. 


New  history  clubs  and  historical  so- 
cieties are  being  organized  in  the  State. 
Every  neighborhood  should  have  its  club 
and  every  county  a  society.  This  is  a  great 
work,  and  one  in  which  every  good  citizen 
should  take  an  interest. 
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While  State  Superintendent  Jones  had 
charge  of  the  schools  iu  Tipton  he  made  the 
study  of  Indiana  history  an  important  part 
of  the  eighth  grade,  devoting  a  half  year  to 
the  course.  He  proposes  to  follow  that  out 
in  the  administration  of  his  new  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  in 
preparing  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed 
next  year  will  require  that  the  history 
studies  of  the  8  A  and  8  B  grades  shall  be 
largely  given  to  Indiana  history.  This  will 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  pro- 
gressive teachers,  and  of  all  the  enterprising 
citizens  as  well.  Let  the  children  thorough- 
ly know  the  history  of  our  own  State,  and 
they  will  better  appreciate  the  advantages 
they  enjoy  and  will  be  better  calculated  to 
widen  those  advantages  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  to  follow  them. 


Prof.  Jones,  the  new  Superintendent  of! 
Public  Instruction,  has  taken  hold  of  the 
work  of  his  office  in  earnest  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  schools  during  his  adminis- 
tration will  take  a  greater  step  toward 
efficiency  and  thoroughness  than  ever  before. ' 


The  Indianian  is  still  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  people  and  the  papers  of  | 
the  State.  Its  efforts  to  increase  a  desire  j 
for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  local ' 
history  are  being  appreciated.  Many  school  ( 
boards  throughout  the  State  are  sending  in] 
orders  for  the  magazine  to  be  supplied  to  I 
their  schools. 


IMPORTANCE   OF   HISTORICAL   SOCIB-i 
TIES.  \ 


Townships  now  have  a  right  to  levy  a 
tax  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  library.  Every  township  in  the  State 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  law 
and  have  its  own  library.  There  are  more 
than  one  thousand  townships  in  the  State. 
If  only  one  boy  and  one  girl  in  each  town- 
ship can  be  started  in  the  right  course  of 
reading  each  year,  through  such  libraries, 
they  will  be  worth  many  times  their  cost. 
Children  naturally  have  a  craving  for  road- 
ing.  Put  in  their  way  good  literature  and 
they  will  never  crave  that  which  is  bad. 
The  cost  will  be  but  a  trifle  on  each  one. 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  education  comes 
from  reading.  The  school  house  only 
teaches  the  a,  b,  c.  The  libraries  must  do 
the  rest. 


The  Indianian  offers  extraordinary  in- 
ducements to  members  of  historical  societies 
or  clubs  who  desire  to  purchase  Smith's 
"History  of  Indiana."  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


At  the  last  census  the  center  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  fixed  in  In- 
diana. The  census  to  be  taken  next  year 
will  not  move  it  out  of  the  State.  Its  loca- 
tion may  be  changed  a  few  miles,  but  it  will 
remain  a  fixture  in  Indiana  for  another 
decade  at  least. 


To  the  Editor  Indianian: 

I  wish  to  ask  space  in  your  magazine  for 
a  word  to  urge  all  Indiana  counties  to  form 
Historical  Societies.  Let  there  be  no  time 
lost.  Eleven  years  ago  I  moved,  at  an  Old 
Settlers'  meeting,  that  the  president  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  steps  to  organize  a  His- 
torical Society.  The  motion  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  and  an  organization  was  effect^ 
ed.  Our  object  was  to  put  on  permanent' 
record  the  pioneer  history  of  Henry  county.! 
Much  valuable  history  of  the  early  settle-; 
ment  of  the  county  was  obtained  from  per-| 
sons  who  have  since  passed  away,  and  it! 
would  have  been  lost  but  for  this  movement.] 
Our  papers  are  on  file  awaiting  available) 
means  for  publication  in  book  form.  Our| 
Legislature  seems  slow  to  appreciate  our, 
labors  and  the  value  of  such  a  publication 
to  future  generations.  I  have  given  much 
time  to  the  collection  of  pioneer  incidents; 
and  the  names  of  pioneers.  I  have  been  a  I 
resident  of  Henry  county  sixty-seven  years,  j 
and  can  be  counted  a  witness  to  much  thatj 
has  been  written.  ] 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  sev-| 
eral  numbers  of  your  magazine,  and  havej 
read  them  with  great  interest.  I  bid  you! 
God  speed  in  your  work. 

N.  H.  BALLINGER. 

Spiceland,  April  4,  1899. 
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HAY  AND  GRAIN  ELEVATOR. 


The  Goodrich  Bros.  Hay  and  Grain  Com- 
pany, now  doing  business  at  New  Castle, 
Winchester,  Saratoga,  Farmland,  Lynn  and 
Snow  Hill,  Ind.,  incorporated  for  $25,000  a 
short  time  ago,  have  at  New  Castle  a  plant 
of  15,000  bushels  capacity,  with  immense 
sheds.  This  plant  is  operated  by  two  modern 
gas  engines  and  is  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern   conveniences.     Hopper    platform    and 


wagon  scales.  No  firm  in  Indiana  deserves 
more  credit  than  do  the  five  brothers  com- 
posing this  firm.  Ten  years  ago  one  brother, 
J.  B.  Goodrich,  began  business  in  an  humble 
way  at  Winchester,  Ind.,  bailing  and  ship- 
ping hay,  until  last  year  this  firm  shipped  of 
hay  alone  nearly  1,000  carloads.  W.  W. 
Goodrich,  vice-president  of  the  company,  has 
charge  of  the  New  Castle  plant  on  East 
Broad  street. 

NEW  CASTLE  MARBLE  COMPANY. 

The  New  Castle  Marble  Company,  com- 
posed of  Sol  F.  Myer  and  D.  B.  Scoggan, 
was  established  nine  years  ago.  Both  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  grew  up  in  their  trade,  and 
have  by  their  industry  and  fair  dealing  made 
themselves  an  enviable  reputation.  By  their 
clever  designing  and  superior  execution  they 
have  a  trade  which  extends  over  all  the  sur- 


rounding counties.  Their  quarters,  which 
are  well  equipped  with  modern  conveniences, 
enables  this  firm  to  turn  out  the  finest  work 
at  the  lowest  cost.  They  have  a  stock  of 
foreign  and  American  granite  and  marble 
worked  into  the  most  pleasing  designs. 


The  oldest  known  dictionary  In  any  lan- 
guage was  issued  in  China  about  eleven 
centuries  B.  C. 

The  fastest  fiowing  river  in  the  world  is 
the  Sutlej,  in  British  India,  with  a  descent 
of  12,000  feet  in  180  miles. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  first  postal  card  was 
made  in  Vienna  at  the  si'ggestion  u-.  Pro- 
fessor Herrmann,  of  the  TechmCai  Insti- 
tute. 

At  a  Methodist  school  in  China  there  are 
fifty  girls  picked  out  of  some  river  or  pond, 
where  they  had  been  thrown  by  parents  to 
drown. 


GEO  W.  BUNCH, 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  and 
SEWING    MACHINES. 

Also  Real  Estate  and  Pension  Agent. 
EAST  BROADWAY,  NEW  CASTLE.  IND- 


Dealer 
In.  . 


CANCER  CURED  . 


With  Soothing  Balmy  Oils. 


irrh 


Fistula,  Eczema  ana 


Cancer,   Tumor.   Ca 
all  skin  diseases. 

Cancer  of  the  nose,  eye,  lip,  ear,  neck,  breast^  storflach 
—in  fact  all  internal  or  external  organs  or  tissues— cured 
without  knife  or  burning  plasters,  but  with  soothing 
aromatic  oils. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  for  an  illustrated  book  on  the 
above  diseases.  Home  treatment  sent  when  desired. 
Mention  Indianaian.     Address. 

DR.  B.  F.  BYE, 

P.  0.  BOX  246.  '  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


History  Clubs. 


Whereas,  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  can  advance  the  interests 
of  the  State  the  better  by  having  a  more  thor- 
ough and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  State's 
history,  its  resources,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  approaching  the  end  of 
our  fi'-st  century  as  a  State  and  will  therefore 
be  called  upon  to  make  before  the  world  an 
exhibition  of  our  resources,  its  development 
and  our  capabilities  as  citizens  and  as  a  State; 
and. 

Whereas,  We  being  in  almost  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  United  States,  the  center  of 
its  population,  with  the  best  railroad  facilities 
known  to  the  globe,  of  a  hospitable  people, 
and  already  bearing  the  palm  of  supremacy  in 


many   avenues   open   to    this   world's   efforts: 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned  citizens; 

of      organize   ourselves   into   ai 

club  or  class  for  the  study  of  Indiana  history  i 
as  pertains  to  our  State  and  nation,  with  ai 
view  to  doing  our  full  part  in  the  cause  of  the  ] 
State  and  upbuilding  of  State  and  national ! 
pride  and  for  the  preparing  of  ourselves  to 
meet  the  emergencies  which  will  fall  upon  us ' 
with  the  close  of  this  century.  We  therefore  I 
bind  ourselves  separately  and  collectively  to; 
study  the  history  of  Indiana,  to  persuade  ourj 
friends  to  study  her  history  and  to  sing  heri 
praises  and  to  foster  and  encourage  all  Indi-j 
ana  institutions,  whether  they  be  educational,  [  ( 
religious,  commercial  or  political.  i 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Section    i.     This   club   shall   be   known   as 
Indiana  History  Club. 


Article  II. 

Section  i.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall  ser\'e  for 

Sec.  2.     An   Executive   Committee   of   

members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
The  duties  of  the  committee  to  be  the  arrang- 
ing of  an  outline  of  history  studies  for  the 
dub. 


By-laws. 

Section  i.  The  meetings  of  the  club  shaU!|i 
be  on of  each  week. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  eachj 
meetirg.  In  case  of  his  absence  the  Vice-j 
President  shall  preside.  j 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  and  I 
Treasurer  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  de-^ 
volved  upon  such  officers  in  similar  associa-i 
tions.  I 

Sec.  4.  The  club  from  time  to  time  shall] 
appoint  a  Lecturer,  who  shall  have  charge  of! 
the  method  of  study.  y 


THE  STORY  OF  EIGHTY  YEARS. 


% 
^ 


SMITH'S 
HISTORY 
OF 
INDIANA 


Is  the  Story  of  the  Magical  Growth 
of  Indiana. 

a: 

EDUCATORS   AND  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  ENDORSED 
IT    AS    A    WORK    OF    THE    GREATEST    VALUE. 


Every  Hoosier  should  be  interested  in  the  History  of 
the  State,  Scholars  should  have  it;  Preachers  should 
have  it;  Lawyers  should  have  it,  Merchants  and 
Business  Men  should  have  it.  ^         ^^ 


To  teach  patriotism,  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 


Volume  III. 


INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA,   MAY,   1899. 


Number  6. 


TIPTON  COUNTY^.^A  RICH  AGRICULTURAL 
SECTION. 


That  part  of  Indiana  now  knowa  as  How- 
ard and  Tipton  counties  was  the  last  home 
of  the  Indians  in  the  State.  It  was  the  last 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization,  and  they  left  it  with  extreme 
reluctance.  In  fact,  they  had  to  be  forced 
away.  They  had  relinquished  their  claim 
to  it  some  years  before,  but  by  a  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  cession  had  the  right  to  re- 
main to  a  certain  time.  When  that  time 
came  they  refused  to  leave.  It  had  been 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Miamis  for  cen- 
turies. They  had  permitted  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees  and  Pottawattamies  to  share  it 
with  them,  but  they  claimed  it  as  their  own. 
Beginning  with  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
1795,  they  had  parted  with  one  tract  after 
another,  saving  at  each  cession  certain  res- 
ervations for  favorite  chiefs,  and  then  again 
ceding  them,  until  all  had  been  taken  away 
except  a  few  miles  square  in  the  heart  of  the 
State.  To  this  they  clung  with  great  tenac- 
ity. The  Shawnees,  the  Delawares,  the  Pot- 
tawattamies had  gone,  and  nearly  all  thf 
Miamis,  but  to  this  reserved  section  the  rem- 
nant clung.  To  give  it  up  and  go  back  to- 
ward the  setting  sun  was  to  separate  them 
forever  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
from  the  hunting  grounds  for  which  they 
had  contested  on  many  a  well  fought  field, 
with  the  bloody  Iroquois.  In  1685  they  had 
been  driven  from  this  section  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and  for  twenty-five  years  had  been 
exiles  in  Illinois.  In  1712  they  had  regained 
their  former  possessions,  through  the  aid  of 
the  great  La  Salle.  A  few  years  later  they 
had  witnessed  tlie  advent  of  the  white  man 
in  this  favored  domain.    They  had  welcomed 


Vincent  when  he  sought  to  establish  a  trad- 
ing post  on  the  Wabash.  They  wanted  to 
trade.  They  had  skins  and  furs,  and  wanted 
powder,  lead  and  finery,  and  warmly  wel- 
comed the  trader,  little  dreaming  that  he 
was  only  the  advance  courier  of  the  great 
marching  army  of  civilization  that  was 
eventually  to  take  away  from  them  these 
lands  they  had  roamed  over  for  centuries. 

The  incoming  tide  was  small  at  first  and 
awakened  no  suspicions.  They  saw  the 
country  pass  from  the  control  of  the  Grand 
Monai-que  to  the  royal  house  of  England, 
but  cared  little  for  that.  Then  came  Pon- 
tiac.  With  stirring  eloquence  and  savage 
patriotism  he  stirred  them  up  to  the  danger 
that  was  awaiting  them.  He  told  them  that 
unless  they  met  the  danger,  drove  back  the 
few  whites  now  in  the  country  to  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  they  would  soon  be  with- 
out a  home.  They  joined  him  in  his  great 
effort.  The  post  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee 
and  that  at  Ouiatenon  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  one  at  Vincennes  was  not  attacked,  for 
it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Their 
efforts  failed  and  Pontiac  was  slain.  A  few 
years  later  came  the  war  of  the  American 
colonies  for  independence.  They  joined  their 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  British,  hoping 
that  by  destroying  the  colonies  they  would 
free  themselves  of  the  terrible  nightmare 
that  was  oppressing  tliem.  Then  came 
George  Rogers  Clark,  and  persuaded  them 
by  uniting  with  the  colonists  they  were  re- 
turning to  the  friendship  of  France.  The 
colonists  were  successful,  and  then  the  red 
men  turned  their  tomahawks  again  to  the 
work  of  destroying  the  settlers.     Under  Lit- 
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tie  Turtle  they  administered  two  terrible  de- 
feats to  the  forces  under  General  Harmar. 
One  expedition  after  another  was  sent  into 
their  country,  but  all  returned  either  de- 
feated, or  after  having  been  able  to  burn 
a  few  deserted  Indian  villages.  Then  Gen. 
St.  Clair  was  sent  out  to  win  a  victory,  but 
he  met  a  more  terrible  defeat  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Finally,  Mad  Anthony 
■\t^ayne  crushed  the  power  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  treaty  of  Greenville  followed. 


Baptiste  Richardsville.  This  chief  was  the 
son  of  the  sister  of  Little  Turtle.  His  father 
was  of  French  descent.  He  early  became 
the  chief  of  his  tribe.  It  is  said  he  won  his 
chieftainship  by  daringly  interfering  in  be- 
lialf  of  a  white  captive  who  was  condemned 
to  die  at  the  stake.  The  prisoner  was  bound 
to  the  stake  and  the  fire  lighted  to  the  fagots, 
when  Pee-che-wa,  at  a  sign  from  his  mother, 
mother,  broke  through  the  throng  of  Indians, 
cut  the  lashings  of  the  prisoner  and  set  him 


CorNiK\    Ix^KsujK.Nci':  OK  L.   M.  BowLiN,  Tipton  County. 


After  the  treaty  the  tide  of  white  immi- 
gration grew  in  strength,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  cession  after  cession  was  made  of  large 
tracts  of  land.  Little  Turtle  was  dead  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Pee-che-wa,  or  as  he 
has  since  been  most  generally  known,    Jean 


free.  His  mother  had  for  thirty  years  ruled 
the  tribe.  Richardsville  was  not  only  a  man 
of  undoubted  courage,  but  of  great  execu- 
tive ability.  He  had  been  present  at  all  the 
battles  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites, 
and  in  later  life  became  a  trader.     He  died 
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near  Fort  Wayne  in  1841,  and  is  buried  in 
the  Catholic  cemeterj'  at  that  place.  By  the 
treaty  of  1818  nine  sections  of  land  were  re- 
served for  him. 

In  1840  a  treaty  was  made  whereby  all 
the  remaining  lands  of  the  Miamis  were 
ceded  to  the  government.  The  Indians  were 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  until  1845,  but  it 
was  not  until  1847  they  were  finally  re- 
moved to  Kansas.    .lust  after  the  treatv  was 


who  gave  to  the  State  the  land  on  which  the 
bqttle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought. 

The  work  of  organization  went  on  rap- 
idly. The  little  town  of  Kingston  was 
chosen  as  the  county  seat,  and  the  first  court 
held  its  session  in  1845.  Tipton  county  is  al- 
most level.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  small  prairies,  it  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  forest  trees.  Much  of  the 
land  was  wet,  but  the  soil  was  a  rich  black 


Main  Business  Street,   Tipton. 


made  all  the  land  ceded  was  erected  into  a 
county  to  be  known  as  the  county  of  Rich- 
ardsville.  The  southern  part  of  what  is  now 
Tipton  county  was  settled  in  1830.  It  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Hamilton 
county.  The  northern  half  was  not  settled 
until  about  1843.  In  1844  the  territory  was 
divided,  and  the  present  county  of  Tipton 
organized,  the  other  pox-tion,  that  now  com- 
prising Howard  county,  was  still  to  retain 
the  name  of  Richardsville.  Tipton  county 
was  named  for  Hon.  John  Tipton,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  pioneer  days.     He  it  was 


muck,  giving  promise  of  great  fertility  when 
once  drained  and  placed  under  cultivation. 
Owing  to  the  wet  nature  of  the  land,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  make  roads  that  were 
passable.  This,  with  the  cost  of  draining 
the  land,  retarded  settlement  greatly,  but 
still  adventurous  pioneers,  seeking  homes, 
kept  locating  on  the  government  lands,  and 
soon  there  was  a  form  of  organization  and 
settlement  in  the  territory  thus  taken  from 
the  Indians.  With  characteristic  energy  and 
enterprise  the  new  settlers  began  the  work 
of  draining  the  land.     Ditches  were  dug  in 
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every  direction,  many  miles  of  tiling  have 
been  put  in,  the  forests  have  been  cleared 
off,  until  now  the  whole  county  is  a  veritable 
garden  spot,  yielding  abundantly  to  the  care 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  rude  log  cabins 
of  the  early  settlers  have  given  way  to  sub- 
stantial farm   houses,   many  of  them  being 


they  were  soon  followed  by  other  denomina- 
tions, until  now  churches  are  scattered  in 
every  part  of  the  county,  the  most  beautiful 
and  costly,  perhaps,  being  St.  John's  (Cath- 
olic) at  Tipton. 

Tipton    was    practically    a     new     county 
when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  but 


Tipton  County  Court  House. 


palatial  in  their  dimensions  and  appoint- 
ments. No  Tipton  county  farmer  fears  a 
failure  of  crops. 

The  county  had  hardly  got  organized  oe- 
fore  churches  and  newspapers  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  first  preachers  to  invade  the 
new  territory  were  Methodist  itinerants,  but 


its  gallant  citizens  were  among  the  first  to 
more  than  one  thousand  men  to  the  front, 
respond  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
it  had  one  company  in  the  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment, the  first  to  be  organized  and  equipped 
in  the  State.  From  1S61  to  1865  Tipton 
county,   out   of  its   small    population,    sent 
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There  were  Tiptoa  county  men  in  forty-four 
different  companies,  in  thirty-two  regiments. 
They  were  found  in  every  deartment  of  the 
service.  They  took  part  in  all  the  important 
campaigns,  and  in  nearly  every  general  en- 
gagement. They  fought  in  more  than  two 
hundred  battles  and  skirmishes.  Tipton 
county  was  Democratic  in  politics,  but  it  is 
one  of  its  boasts  that  during  the  war  there 
was  not  a  single  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  the 
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E.  H.  Shirk's  Residence,  Tipton. 


Golden  Circle  established  in  the  county,  and 
but  one  man  in  the  county  ever  became  a 
member  of  that  organization,  and  he  only  at- 
tended one  meeting. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads  was  very  difficult  owing 
to  so  much  of  the  county  being  wet  land 
Before  the  county  was  organized  the  State 
laid  off  two  roads  through  its  limits — one 
from  Indianapolis  to  the  Wabash  river,  and 
the  other  from  Muncie  to  Lafayette.  As 
soon  as  the  county  was  organized  the  work 
of  establishing  roads  began,  but  little  effort 
was  made  to  make  them  more  than  passa- 
ble. The  result  was  that  for  some  months 
of  the  year  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
a  loaded  wagon  could  be  hauled  along  any 
of  them.  Now  gi-avel  roads  extend  in  every 
direction,  and  more  are  being  constructed 
with  every  year. 

Recently  an  abundance  of  gi-avel  has  been 
discovered  and  utilized  in  the  building  of  fine 
roads  thoughout  the  county.  Tipton  county 
has  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  free 
gravel  roads,  according  to  its  size,  of  any 
county  in  the  State.  There  are  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  free  gravel 
roads  in  Tipton  county,  built  at  an  expense 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  mile.     There 


are  also  about  five  hundred  miles  of  open 
drainage  throughout  the  county,  constructed 
at  an  average  cost  of  three  dollars  per  rod, 
averaging  about  five  hundred  rods  to  every 
eighty  acres  of  land  under  tillage. 

In  1839  the  little  village  of  Kingston  was 
laid  off.  In  1844  it  was  adopted  as  the 
county  seat,  and  its  name  changed  to  Can- 
ton, which  was  afterward  changed  to  Tipton, 
The  growth  of  the  town  was  slow  for  many 
years.  It  had  the  advantage  of  lying  at  the 
junction  of  two  railroads  now  known  as  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western,  but  there  was  little 
inducement  to  make  a  town.  It  was  on  low 
land,  and  when  the  rains  descended,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  floods  to  come,  its 
streets  were  rendered  anything  but  pleasant 
to  the  eye  or  comfortable  to  pedestrian  or 
horse.  It  did  grow,  however,  amid  all  these 
discouragements,  and  when  the  great  wave 
of  prosperity  and  improvement  struck  the 
State  in  1888  Tipton  began  to  put  on  city  airs 
rapidly.  Paved  streets  took  the  place  of  the 
old  miry  thoroughfares;  new  and  better 
drainage  was  adopted;  a  better  class  of  busi- 
ness and  residence  architecture  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  Tipton  of  to-day  is  no 
more  the  Tipton  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  than  Indiana  is  the  Indiana  when  the 
savages  claimed  it  as  their  own.  All  the 
streets  have  not  yet  been  improved,  but  the 
spirit  of  improvement  has  taken  hold  of  the 
people,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  Tipton 


B.    l>l-,.,..r,   Kl-.> 


can  boast  of  as  good  streets  as  any  city  of 
the  State.  It  is  now  a  thriving,  busy  little 
city,  with  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple. At  present  its  manufacturing  interests 
are  small,  and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  depends  upon  the  rich  agricultural  sec- 
tion which  surrounds  it.     It  gives  promise, 
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however,  of  becomiug  in  the  near  future 
quite  a  manufacturing  place.  Its  railroads 
give  it  easy  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
country,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  county  as- 
sures it  for  many  years  its  present  proud  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  best  agricultural  regions 
in  tlie  State.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1898, 
Tipton  suffered  from  a  disastrous  fire,  which 
destroyed  four  business  blocks  in  the  center 
of  the  city. 


in  school,  and  very  often  there  could  be  no 
school  because  there  were  no  pupils.  Mr. 
Brady,  after  a  time,  became  discouraged  and 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Then 
the  citizens  employed  Joseph  M.  Askren,  a 
young  man  who  had  studied  'rithmetic,  spell- 
in'  and  writin'.  The  school  in  midwinter 
lasted  about  two  months.  After  the  first 
year  the  county  commissioners  refused  the 
fuilher  use  of  the  courthouse,  and  for  the 


Country  Homk  of  Jacob  Off. 


The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  school  in 
Tipton  county  was  made  in  1842,  at  West 
Kinderhook,  a  village  a  few  miles  east  of 
whex-e  Atlanta  is  now  located.  Dr.  Silas 
Blount,  a  man  of  progressive  Ideas,  built  a 
log  schoolhouse  at  his  own  expense,  and  em- 
ployed George  Howard  to  teach  school  by 
private  subscription  at  $8  per  month.  The 
school  was  only  fairly  successful.  After  a 
few  terms,  B  .M.  Blount,  then  only  sixteen 
years  old,  took  it,  and  continued  it  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  town  of  Kingston,  which  afterwards 
became  Tipton,  was  located  in  1845,  but  it 
was  a  year  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  school.  The  first  school  was  held 
in  the  new  log  courthouse,  with  William  F. 
Brady  as  teacher.  There  were  less  than 
twenty  pupils,  for  the  town  being  surround- 
ed by  a  dense  forest,  and  wild  game  being 
plentiful,   it  was  difficult  to   keep  the  boys 


next  five  years  school  was  held  in  a  log 
cabin. 

In  1852  a  frame  schoolhouse  was  built, 
but  the  population  of  the  town  grew  so  rap- 
idly that  schools  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  town,  one  being  in  the  old  Woodruff 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  In- 
dependence streets,  and  another  where  the 
Commercial  Hotel  now  stands.  J.  E.  Rum- 
sey  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  new  build- 
ing. The  citizens  who  were  the  leading  spir- 
its and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent school  system  were  George  Kane,  Asher 
B.  Goodrich,  Newton  J.  Jackson,  Rev.  John 
Dale,  Mai-ion  P.  Evans,  Joseph  W.  Wilson 
and  others.  These  few  citizens  received  very 
little  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish schools  in  Tipton.  Most  of  the  people 
were  far  more  interested  in  improving  their 
farms  than  in  educating  their  children. 

In  18G0,  the  demand  for  better  school  fa- 
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cilities  became  so  great  that  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  township  trustee 
to  build  a  schoolhouse,  and  this  continued 
until  18G2,  when  the  present  high  school 
building  was  begun.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
war  and  the  state  of  finances  of  the  town- 
ship, it  was  not  completed  until  18G7,  when 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  was  fitted  up 
for  school  purposes.  J.  E.  Rumsey  was  again 
the  first  teacher,  with  three  assistants.  He 
was  followed  by  Jacob  B.  Blount,  who  met 
with  fair  success.  A  Mr.  Talbott  was  then 
employed,  but,  being  unsuited  for  the  place, 
he  was  dismissed  and  B.  M.  Blount  was 
given  the  position.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blount  was 
an  ardent  educator  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  improving  the  educational  inter- 


Irvin,  each  meeting  with  failure  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  These  failures  were  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  teachers  as  of  the 
community. 

In  1872  the  village  of  Tipton  was  incor- 
porated into  a  town  government,  and  a  board 
of  school  trustees  employed  Prof.  Rust.  He 
was  a  thorough  and  competent  teacher,  and 
lie  attempted  to  untangle  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  school  affairs,  but  he  was  almost 
driven  to  distraction  with  opposition.  He 
had,  however,  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  more  advanced  citizens  and  lit- 
tle by  little,  he  gained  favor  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  had  made  fair  progress.  He 
graded  the  schools  and  laid  the  first  stone 
upon  which  the  present  high  school  system 
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est  of  the  community,  but  he  met  with  al- 
most unsurmountable  obstacles.  For  the 
next  few  years  there  were  many  disturb- 
ances. Parents  and  pupils  would  disagree 
with  the  teachers,  and  changes  were  made 
so  rapidly  that  from  1870  to  1872  it  is  almost 
Impossible  to  get  a  record  of  all  of  them. 
In  quick  succession  came  J.  B.  Allen,  Mr. 
Rosefc«rry,  Mr.  Jennings  and  the  Rev.  J.  E. 


was  built.  He  refused  a  second  term,  and 
Prof.  J.  C.  Gregg  was  employed.  He  was 
an  advanced  teacher,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  forward  step  of  his  predecessor  he 
soon  had  the  school  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. For  several  years  there  was  peace  in 
the  school,  but  in  1875  discord  broke  out 
again  in  one  of  the  greatest  school  rebellions 
on  record.    The  entire  population  became  in- 
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Yolved  and  a  public  indignation  meeting  was 
held  in  the  <jourthouse.  There  were  but  few 
friends  of  the  Professor  and  the  school  trus- 
tees, and  it  was  almost  suicidal  to  speak  in 
their  behalf.  Inflammatory  and  incendiary 
speeches  were  made  and  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  excitement  became  so  intense 
that  one  of  the  trustees  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, but  the  other  two  were  obstinate  and 
refused  either  to  resign  or  to  withdraw  their 
contract  with  the  teacher.  In  the  fall  the 
school  term  was  opened  and  Prof.  Gregg  or- 
ganized a  high  school  class,  with  a  view  to 
graduating  it.  He  started  with  twelve  pu- 
pils, and  was  making  fair  progress  when 
war  broke  out  again.     A  change  was  made 


ing  class  that  was  organized  by  Prof.  Gregg 
and  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  seven 
of  the  twelve  students  ready  to  graduate. 
Commencement  exercises  were  announced 
and  the  people  were  amazed.  It  was  an  in- 
novation that  they  were  scarcely  prepared 
to  tolerate.  Programs  of  the  commencement 
exercises  were  published,  and  to  destroy 
their  influence,  mock  programs  were  got  out 
and  circulated.  It  was  the  most  ridiculous 
program  ever  thrown  upon  the  Tipton  pub- 
lic and  the  friends  of  the  schools  were  indig- 
nant and  threatened  to  prosecute  the  offend- 
ers, but  the  Professor  held  his  few  friends 
together  and  the  first  class  graduated  with 
liigh  honors  and  great  credit  to  the  town. 


School,  Tipton. 


in  the  election  of  trustees,  and  Prof.  Gregg, 
refusing  to  fight  the  battle  any  longer,  de- 
clined re-election. 

This  was  in  1S7G,  and  the  trustees  sought 
a  new  teacher.  By  good  fortune  they  found 
Prof.  A.  B.  Thrasher,  a  college  graduate  and 
a  man  of  marked  ability.  While  the  schools 
were  not  in  as  bad  shape  as  when  Prof.  Rust 
and  Prof.  Gregg  took  them,  yet  they  were 
far  from  being  in  good  condition.  He  went 
to  work  with  a  will  and  soon  began  to  gain 
favor  with  both  pupils  and  patrons,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  signs  of  a  successful 
school  became  visible.    He  took  the  graduat- 


The  school  board  was  unable  to  re-employ 
Prof.  Thrasher,  so  Prof.  John  W.  Stout  was 
employed.  He  was  a  progressive  and  com- 
petent teacher,  and  under  his  management 
the  schools  began  to  prosper.  Parents  began 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  their  chil- 
dren should  graduate  from  the  Tipton  High 
School,  and  in  1879  fifteen  graduates  went 
out.  and  nine  in  1881.  Prof.  Stout  resigned 
in  1881,  being  followed  by  A.  F.  Armstrong, 
who  held  the  oflice  until  1882,  when  Prof. 
W.  H.  Clemmons  took  his  place.  Under 
Prof.  Clemmons  four  pupils  graduated.  At 
this  time  the  school  board  concluded  that  a- 
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superintendent  was  an  unnecessary  appen- 
dage and  refused  to  employ  a  general  super- 
visor of  the  schools,  making  each  teacher  re- 
sponsible for  what  results  might  be  accom- 
plished in  his  department.  The  experiment 
was  fatal  and  the  schools  took  a  relapse  from 
which  it  took  several  years  to  recover.  The 
pupils  were  scattered  and  the  classes  disor- 
ganized. About  this  time  the  town  was  in- 
corporated with  a  city  government  and  more 
latitude  was  given  to  the  school  board,  and 
they  made  an  attempt  to  recover  lost 
ground.  Prof.  A.  D.  Moffett  was  employed, 
but  it  took  the  whole  year  to  get  a  class  or- 
ganized.   In  1885  Prof.  C.  E.  Sutton  was  em- 


not  in  harmony  with  Western  methods  of 
teaching.  In  1896  Prof.  F.  L.  Jones  was  em- 
ployed, and  under  his  administration  gigan- 
tic strides  have  been  made.  The  schools 
luive  made  wonderful  progress,  and  each  de- 
partment is  the  pride  of  the  city.  In  the 
High  School,  partcularly,  all  the  people  take 
great  interest.  In  189G  there  were  five  grad- 
uates, and  in  1897  there  were  twelve.  In 
1898  there  were  twelve,  and  this  year  there 
are  eleven  graduates. 

While  much  of  the  progress  and  success 
of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  superintendents 
and  their  corps  of  teachers,  no  little  amount 
of  it  is  due  to  the  school  boards.     For  the 
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ployed,  but  he  met  with  little  better  success, 
though  he  did  graduate  three  students. 
Prof.  M.  F.  Rickoff  was  then  employed.  He 
remained  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
the  schools  began  to  advance  rapidly.  There 
were  no  graduates  in  1887,  but  in  1888  there 
were  ten,  in  1889  there  were  ten  more,  and 
in  the  following  year  nine  students  grad- 
uated. 

In  1890  the  school  board  employed  Prof. 
E.  A.  Remy,  who  remained  four  years.  He 
made  the  schools  very  popular  and  the  whole 
community  became  interested  in  the  grad- 
uating classes.  Pupils  were  inspired  to  seek 
a  higher  education,  and  it  became  generally 
known  that  the  Tipton  High  School  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State.  In  1895  Prof.  C.  D. 
Higby  was  employed,  but  he  only  served  one 
year,   for,   being  an   Eastern   man,    he   was 


last  ten  years  every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  the  schools  a  credit  to  the 
city.  The  citizens  have  rapidly  outgrown 
their  objections  to  an  advance  educational 
system,  and  all  have  joined  in  encouraging 
it  until  now  Tipton  has  a  High  School  that 
is  second  to  none  in  the  State.  Great  sacri- 
fices have  been  made  by  both  teachers  and 
patrons,  but  the  fruits  are  abundant.  To 
be  a  graduate  of  the  Tipton  High  School  is 
an  honor,  a  credit  and  a  recommendation  in 
the  educational  world. 

Prof.  Frank  L.  Jones,  who  did  so  much 
to  build  up  the  schools  of  Tipton,  comes  from 
a  race  of  teachers.  Nearly  all  his  ancestors 
on  his  father's  side  had  been  teachers.  He 
was  born  in  Howard  county,  Indiana,  and 
received   his   elementary   education    in    the 
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schools  ol'  Howard  and  Cass  counties.  Not 
content  with  what  he  could  get  from  the 
public  schools,  he  studied  in  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal,  Butler  University,  Indiana 
Universitj-  and  Chicago  University.  He  has 
received  two  degrees,  B.  S.  from  the  Normal 
School,  and  A.  B.  from  Indiana  University. 
He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
has  taught  in  Porter,  Howard,  Tipton,  Ham- 
ilton and  Marion  counties.  In  Kokomo  he 
served  as  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  and 
principal  of  a  ward  school;  in  Noblesville  he 
was  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  in  In- 
dianapolis was  a  teacher  in  the  Industrial 
Training  School.  He  was  uniformly  success- 
ful wherever  he  taught.  When  he  took  hold 
of  the  schools  at  Tipton  they  had  but  just 
started  on  the  upward  grade.  His  skill  as 
an  executive  otficer,  and  as  an  organizer,  soon 
brought  parents  and  pupils  together  in  the 
great  work  of  improvement.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  to  the  high  otfice  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  last 
March.  He  went  into  his  new  office  with  the 
same  zeal,  the  same  quiet  but  thorough  de- 
termination to  succeed  that  has  character- 
ized him  in  every  effort.  His  long  training 
as  a  teacher  and  as  superintendent  made  him 
familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
at  the  very  beginning.  He  is  thoroughly  in 
love  with  the  public  school  system,  believing 
it  to  be  the  one  great  system  that  is  to  make 
perpetual  our  form  of  government.  His 
motto  is  "improvement."  Great  as  is  the 
system,  he  believes  that  it  can  be  made 
greater  yet.  When  a  plan  for  improvement 
suggests  itself  to  his  mind,  he  does  not  has- 
tily adopt  it,  but  cons  it  thoroughly,  until  he 
convinces  himself  that  it  is  indeed  an  im- 
provement, and  is  practicable.  He  then  sets 
quietly  but  earnestly  at  work  to  carry  it  out. 
The  Indianian  predicts  great  things  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  under  his  adminidtration 
and  direction. 


There  are  eighty-one  schoolhouses  in  all 
in  the  county  of  Tipton,  as  follows:  Cicero 
township  has  twenty  houses,  JefiEerson  town- 
ship twelve.  Liberty  eleven,  Madison  fifteen, 
Prairie  eleven,  Wildcat  twelve,  the  high 
school  at  Windfall  being  a  joint  building  be- 
tween the  township  and  town.    The  number 


of  district  school  teachers  in  the  county,  out- 
side of  Tipton,  is  104,  five  new  teachers  hav- 
ing been  added  during  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  graded  schools  is  six,  located  as 
follows:  One  at  Goldsmith,  one  at  Kempton, 
one  at  Sharpsville,  one  at  Hobbs,  one  at 
Curtisville,  and  one  at  Windfall.  The  build- 
ing at  Goldsmith  is  a  four-room  house,  em- 
ploying three  teachers;  the  one  at  Kempton 
a  four-room  building,  employing  five  teacli- 
ers,  two  of  whom  ai'e  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment. The  one  at  Sharpsville  is  a  four- 
room  building,  employing  five  teachers,  two 
of  whom  are  in  the  high  school,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  two  additional  rooms  being  built  the 
coming  year.  Hobbs  has  a  three-room  up-to- 
date  building,  employing  three  teachers. 
Curtisville  has  a  three-room  building,  em- 
ploying four  teachers,  and  Windfall  a  six- 
room  building,  employing  six  teachers.  In 
the  high  school  at  Windfall  a  full  course  of 
instructions  is  given.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  is  a  three-room  house  in  West 
Elwood,  employing  two  teachers.  Also  one 
two-room,  new  up-to-date  building  in  dis- 
trict No.  6  in  Wildcat  township,  and  one 
two-room  building  in  district  No.  1  in  Lib- 
erty township. 

All  of  these  houses  are  brick  buildings, 
and  most  of  them  new,  the  present  improve- 


ScHooj,  No.  10.  e'icicKu  Township,  Erected 
Bv  L.  J.  BozKLL.  Trustee. 

ments  having  been  made  within  the  last 
three  years.  The  estimated  valuation  of 
school  property  in  Tipton  county  is  about 
$175,000.  The  amount  expended  for  build- 
ing purposes,  repairs  and  current  expenses 
the  last  year  was  $31,000.  The  amount  dis- 
bursed the  past  year  to  teachers  was  $34,000. 
The  average  wages  of  the  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  county,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendents,  is  $4.22  per 
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day,  the  average  wages  of  teachers  of  the 
graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns  is  $2.17 
per  day,  and  the  average  wages  of  teachers 
in  the  disti-ict  schools  is  $2.12  per  day.  The 
average  length  of  term  in  the  county  is  127 
days.  The  enrollment  of  children  in  the  en- 
tire county  last  year  was  5,132,  and  the  av- 
erage attendance  3,822. 

The  present  superintendent  of  the  county 
Is  Mr.  A.  H.  Pence,  who  was  elected  to  this 
office  in  June,  1893.  Mr.  Pence  is  an  exem- 
plary gentleman,  of  strong  intellectual  abil- 
ity, popular  in  his  community,  in  short,  the 


The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  have  their 
diocesan  mother  house  at  Tipton,  assumed 
charge  of  St.  Jolm's  Parochial  Schools  in  the 
year  1887.  In  18S9  they  procured  the  neces- 
sary grounds  for  a  convent,  and  erected  their 
first  structure,  known  as  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent, in  the  year  1891.  Since  then  their 
numbers  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
present  building,  although  an  extensive  wing 
was  added  in  1895,  is  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate tlie  needs  of  that  religious  com- 
munity. A  fai-m,  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
north  of  town,  has  been  purchased  by  them 
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right  man  for  the  position  he  holds  in  the 
county,  and  aims  to  improve  the  standard 
of  the  schools  by  elevating  the  teachers  to 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  literary  cul- 
ture. 


with  a  view  to  erecting  thereon  large  build- 
ings for  educational  purposes.  The  Sisters 
have  a  large  number  of  lady  boarders  at- 
tending their  academy,  which  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  Catholic  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State. 
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The  Tipton  Times  was  founded  in  tlie 
year  1855  by  Drs.  Rooker  and  Yicliery.  It 
first  made  its  appearance  as  the  Tipton 
County  Democrat.  In  one  year  thereafter 
Dr.  Hooker  retired,  leaving  the  debts  to  be 
paid  by  his  partner,  Dr.  Vickery,  Avho  con- 
tinued its  publication.  In  1857  the  name  of 
the  paper  was  changed  to  The  Western  Do- 
minion, and  edited  by  O.  P.  Baird.  In  1858 
the  office  was  sold  to  G.  W.  Fisher,  and  the 
name  again  changed  to  the  Tipton  County 
Argus,  B.  Geltner  becoming  associated  with 
it  as  its  manager.  The  office  now  reached 
the  low  water  mark,  and  in  1859  a  number  of 
leading  Democrats,  realizing  the  need  of  a 
Democratic  organ,  purchased  the  remnant  of 
the  outfit  and  again  changed  the  name  to  the 
Tipton  County  Times,  which  was  edited  by 
John  Chambers  and  A.  Clai-k.  Its  value  was 
now  about  ?400.  Interest  in  the  enterprise 
began  to  wane,  and  publication  was  sus- 
pended for  six  months.  Early  in  1861  J.  Y. 
Cox  assumed  the  editorship,  while  Archibald 
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Ramsay  became  the  local  editor  and  faith- 
ful printer.  Late  in  1861  Judge  N.  R.  Over- 
man secured  an  interest  in  the  paper.  For 
partisan  reasons  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
again  changed  to  the  Democratic  Union, 
which  created  the  impression  throughout  the 
State  that  its  politics  had  been  changed  to 
Republicanism,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
In  1864  W.  J.  Turpin,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  Union  army,  purchased  the  paper  and 
wrote  back  a  number  of  letters  from  the  seat 
of  war.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  changed 


the  name  of  the  paper  back  to  the  Tipton 
County   Times,   which   he  successfully  con- 
ducted up  to  1869,  when  he  sold  it  to  C.  J. 
Brady.    Mr.  Brady  put  in  the  first  job  press, 
and  was  eminently  successful  in  his  under- 
taking.    He  sold  the  office  to  Judge  N.  R. 
Overman    in    1874,    when    J.    T.    Cox,  now 
judge  of  the  Miami  County  Circuit  Court, 
was  employed  as  editor.     In  the  spring  of 
1875  E.  A.  Overman  pm'chased  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  plant  and  put  a  power  press  in  the      { 
office.    He  became  editor  and  manager  until      | 
the  year  1876,  when  the  office  was  sold  to      ^ 
AVilliam  Haw,   who  conducted  the  publica- 
tion till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1877.    Be-      ] 
iug  unable  to  pay  for  it,  the  office  reverted      1 
to  Overman  &  Overman,  who  continued  to 
own  and  publish  the    paper    until    March,      ' 
1880,  when  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Perry  and      I 
John  O.  Behymer.     In  February,  1881,  the 
office  was  again  sold  to  E.  A.  Overman,  who 
conducted   it   until   November  of  the   same 
year,  and  then  sold  it  to  S.  Ray  Williams. 

In  January,  1882,  D.  H.  Alexander  pur- 
chased a  half  interest  in  the  office  and  pa- 
per, and  the  same  was  conducted  under  the 
firm  name  of  Williams  «&  Alexander  until 
the  following  September,  when  Mr.  Williams 
retired,  and  Mr.  Alexander  became  the  sole 
proprietor.  On  April  1,  1SS3,  J.  E.  Fish,  who 
is  now  a  citizen  of  Indianapolis,  purchased 
a  half  interest,  but  sold  out  again  to  Mr. 
Alexander  within  a  month.  Mr.  Alexander 
employed  M.  F.  Cox  as  chief  editor,  and 
conducted  the  business  up  to  November, 
1883,  when  the  office  was  sold  to  J.  O.  Behy- 
mer. Since  the  latter's  purchase  the  office 
has  been  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
type  and  machinery,  and  has  been  removed 
to  the  ground  floor  on  the  east  side  of  the 
public  square,  into  its  own  building,  where 
both  a  weekly  and  daily  paper  are  issued, 
and  whch  enjoy  a  good  patronage. 

During  the  entire  career  of  this  paper  it 
has  always  been  printed  at  home,  and  has 
always  been  firm  in  advocating  Democratic 
principles.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  newspaper  offices  in  northern 
Indiana. 


The  Tiptou  Advocate  was  established 
September  10,  1878,  by  M.  W.  Pershing,  who 
has  continuously  been  the  editor  and  pub- 
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Usher  ever  since.  It  is  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, and  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  its 
space  and  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  county.  It  has  always 
maintained  a  high  moral  standard,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  and  influential  newspapers 
of  central  Indiana.  There  are  very  few  edi- 
tors in  Indiana  who  have  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  for  a  longer  period 
than  Mr.  Pershing.  He  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  puts  as  much  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm in  his  editorial  and  local  news  matter 
as  he  did  twenty  yeai's  ago.  In  May,  1898, 
be  established  a  "twice-a-week"  newspaper, 
which  makes  it  very  popular  throughout  the 
county.  The  Advocate  is  the  exponent  of 
Republican  principles  and  doctrines,  and 
stands  for  honest  rule,  faithful  service  and 
just  laws.  The  paper  is  twice  the  size  it 
was  when  it  first  entered  upon  its  career, 
and  has  more  than  doubled  in  its  circulation 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Pershing  is  a  so- 
cial and  courteous  gentleman,  influential  in 
politics,  an  able  writer,  a  newspaper  man  of 
considerable  ability,  and  very  popular  in  his 
community. 
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liberal  and  lucrative  patronage,  a  fact  which 
the  general  esteem  in  which  the  paper  is 
held  would  seem  to  substantiate.  They 
make  no  pretensions  to  securing  subscribers 
outside  of  the  county,  seeking  only  to  cover 
the  local  fleld,  and  do  it  thoroughly.  In  its 
columns  will  be  found  the  chief  happenings 
of  the  day.  The  paper  is  written  in  an  enter- 
taining manner,  and  the  strong  point  which 
the  Tribune  makes  is  the  fact  that  its  news 
is  not  colored  to  suit  the  fancy  of  any  polit- 
ical party.  It  aims  to  find  the  i  ews  and  tell 
the  truth  about  it,  without  veneer  or  varnish. 
The  editors  and  publishers  are  both  young 
and  clever  men,  friends  to  all,  entei-prising 
and  wide-awake,  and  with  bright  hopes  and 
prospects  before  them. 


The  Tipton  County  Republican  was  es- 
tablished January,  1899,  by  Richard  Nash, 
who  had  been  manager  of  the  job  printing 
firm  of  Nash  &  Nash,  of  Tipton,  for  two 
years  previous.  Mr.  Nash  is  now  conducting 
the  newspaper  and  job  printing  business  to- 
gether. The  new  sheet  claims  to  be  building 
up  a  good  subscription  patronage. 


The  manufacturing  industries  of  Tipton 
county  began  as  far  back  as  the  fifties.  One 
of  the  first,  and,  therefore,  oldest  enterprises 
are  the  carriage  works  of  A.  W.  Charles,  of 
Tipton,  who  opened  the  first  shop  of  this 
kind  a  number  of  yeai's  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war. 

The  canning  industries  of  Tipton,  Wind- 
fall and  Sharpsville  began  in  the  year  1892. 
These  industries  have  had    a    steady    and 


Among  the  newspapers  of  the  city  the 
Evening  Tribune  occupies  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. It  was  established  by  A.  W.  Ramsay 
and  J.  E.  Anderson,  in  1895,  as  a  daily  paper, 
but  a  year  later  the  weekly  edition  was 
added.  The  Tribune  is  independent  in  poli- 
tics, its  chief  aim  being  to  cover  the  news 
field  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  valuable 
as  a  home  paper,  and  so  well  has  it  accom- 
plished this  purpose  that  it  has  a  clientage 
which  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  its  competi- 
tors. The  publishers  seek  to  cater  to  the 
better  class  of  patrons,  and  already  enjoy  a 
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healthy  growth,  until  their  facilities,  capac- 
ity and  output  equal  any  of  their  kind  in 
the  State.  The  rich  black  loam  soil  of  this 
county  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  very  best 
and  finest  crops  of  sugar  corn,  home  grown 
peas,  field  pumpkins  and  luscious  tomatoes, 
and  other  fruits. 

The  glass  works  at  Windfall  were  opened 
in  1894.  Elwood  also  extends  her  glass  and 
otlier  factories  into  Tipton  county.  The 
strong  pressure  and  generous  flow  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  this  county  is  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  building  up  of  the  manufacturing  en- 
terprises in  this  fertile  field  of  nature's 
blessings. 

The  stave  and  heading  industries  at 
Kempton,  "Windfall  and  Tipton  are  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  entei-prises  in  the  county. 

Located  in  the  new  K.  of  P.  buildings,  on 
West  Jefferson  street,  in  Tipton,  are  the 
Young  Men's  Reading  Rooms,  provided  and 
managed  by  a  board  of  twelve  ladies.  Cosy 
apai-tments  are  they,  where  the  young  men 
of  the  city,  and  visitors  as  well  are  free  to 
spend  their  time  and  have  advantage  of  the 
daily  news,  the  best  magazines  and  good 
books;  also  a  few  simple  games  are  found 
there.  The  citizens  have  joined  the  ladies  in 
the  work,  Avith  donations  of  money,  books, 
magazines  and  monthly  subscriptions.  The 
city  editors  give  their  papers,  both  daily  and 
weekly.  From  time  to  time  new  books  are 
placed  in  the  library  and  new  fui-nishings 
added  that  will  attract  and  create  interest. 
The  rooms  have  been  under  the  direct  care 
of  Miss  Ella  Herman,  a  lady  aa  hom  the  boys 
honor  and  respect  for  her  kindness  to  them 
and  the  splendid  Avay  in  which  she  has  cared 
for  the  rooms.  The  following  ladies  com- 
posed the  board  of  managers  that  organized 
and  conducted  the  work  during  the  first  year, 
which  has  just  closed  with  the  month  of 
April:  President,  Mrs.  Dan  Waugh;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Dr.  Huron;  treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Grindle;  Mrs.  O.  P.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Azro 
Moore,  Mrs.  Dr.  Reed,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shirk,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Mount,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Nickey, 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Foster,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Edmunds. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  President,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Shirk;  secretary,  Mrs.  Azro  Moore;  ti'easurer, 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Grindle  and  Mrs. 
Foster  having  resigned,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Shook  and 


:Mrs.  Simon  Rosenthal  were  elected  to  fill 
their  places.  The  rooms  have  been  well 
patronized  and  appreciated  by  the  young 
men,  and  the  ladies  feel  highly  gratified 
with  the  results  of  their  efforts  and  hopeful 
for  the  success  of  the  work  in  the  futui'e. 

The  Woman's  Suffrage  Club  was  organ- 
ized March  27,  1887,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Urmston.  A  week  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion, at  a  dinner  party  given  by  Judge 
Waugh  and  wife,  the  question  of  organizing 
a  club  for  mutual  social  benefit  was  dis- 
cussed. A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  re- 
port for  organization  at  Mrs.  Urmston's  on 
the  day  above  designated.  The  committee 
consisted  of  the  following  persons:  Mrs. 
Anna  Gifford,  Mrs.  Alice  Waugh  and  Mr.  E. 
H.  Shirk.  As  the  preparation  of  the  consti- 
tution devolved  upon  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  being  ardent  woman  suf- 
fragists, they  wrote  the  article  accordingly, 
and  named  the  club  the  Woman's  Suffrage 
Club  of  Tipton.  When  the  committee  re- 
ported there  was  considerable  protest  at  the 
decided  principles  expressed,  but  those  who 
were  present  signed  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  then  and  there  was  launched  upon 
the  social  sea  of  the  city  the  first  literary 
and  social  club,  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  organization  of  its  kind  to  uplift 
and  advance  the  people,  morally,  mentally 
and  socially,  and  has  converted  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  to  the  principles  of  equal  suf- 
frage. 

At  the  present  time  this  club  expresses 
the  most  popular  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity. The  charter  members  were  four- 
teen in  number.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  club's  first  officers  and  mem- 
bers: Mrs.  Alice  Waugh,  president;  Mrs. 
Anna  Gifford,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Flora 
Oglebay,  secretary;  Mrs.  Nannie  Shirk,  treas- 
urer; Rev.  E.  E.  Neal,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Neal,  Dr. 
M.  V.  B.  Newcomer,  Mrs.  M.  V.  B.  New- 
comer, Mr.  W.  R.  Oglebay.  Mr.  E.  H.  SEirk, 
INIr.  J.  C.  Urmston.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Urmston  and 
Judge  Daniel  Waugh.  The  first  year's  offi- 
cers were  re-elected  for  the  second  year, 
which  custom  has  prevailed  during  the 
twelve  years  of  the  club's  existence. 

In  1892  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  name 
of  the  club  the  word  "Literary,"  as  the  pro- 
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grams  contain  other  subjects  besides  that  of 
woman  suffrage.  So  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  "Tipton  Literary  and  Suffrage  Club." 
Since  its  organization  the  membership  of  the 
club  has  increased  until  at  the  present  time 
it  has  seventy-five  members  enrolled.  The 
meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  on  Mon- 
day evening.  According  to  the  original  idea 
of  equal  rights,  the  presidents  of  the  club 
are  elected  alternately,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
filling  that  office,  and  then  one  of  the  ladies. 
The  club  has  neat  and  tasty  season  pro- 
grams, consisting  of  music,  Scripture  read- 


A.  Remy  as  president.  In  1894  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  Federation  of  Literary 
Clubs.  It  has  made  no  pretentions  in  a  so- 
cial way,  but  has  steadily  aimed  at  a  broad 
culture  and  tried  to  inspire  literary  zeal  and 
secure  a  larger  and  better  conception  of 
man's  duties  to  himself  and  society.  It  holds 
its  meetings  bi-weekly,  and  has  grown  into 
a  robust  and  vigorous  organization  of  more 
than  fifty  members.  The  present  year  has 
loyally  been  spent  in  the  consideration  of 
moral  and  social  problems.  The  officers  for 
1899-1900  Avill  be  M.  W.  Pershing,  president; 
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ing,  recitations  and  papers  on  popular  topics 
and  general  discussions.  The  present  offi- 
cers are:  Mrs.  Anna  Gifford,  president;  Mrs. 
Nallie  Compton,  first  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Mary  Mehlig,  secicmd  vice  president;  Miss 
Lucy  Elliott,  secretary;  Mrs.  Nora  Lindsay, 
treasurer. 


The  Tipton  Friday  Evening  Club  was  or- 
ganized in  1892  by  several  of  the  most  capa- 
ble and  enterprising  citizens,  with  Prof.  E. 


William  Harding,  vice  president;  Miss  Fran- 
ces Haas,  secretary. 


When  it  became  probable  that  war  would 
result  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
Tipton,  like  all  the  other  counties  of  the 
State,  began  preparations  to  do  her  full 
share  in  the  expected  war.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  a  company  would  be  ac- 
cepted from  Tipton  county  the  company  was 
ready  for  the  Governor's  acceptance.    It  wa? 
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attached  to  the  IGOth  Regiment  and  made 
Company  I.  None  of  the  Indiana  regiments 
were  called  to  Cuba  while  the  fighting  was 
going  on,  but  when  troops  were  sent  to  that 
island,  after  the  peace  protocol  was  signed, 
the  IGOth  Regiment  Avas  assigned  to  Man- 
tanazs.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  on  the  25th  of  April  last,  and  the 
boys  immediately  stai-ted  for  home.    The  cit- 


Retukn  of  Co.  I.  IoUth.  Regimen" 


izens  of  Tipton  gave  them  a  royal  reception 
on  the  2Sth,  thousands  of  people  lining  the 
streets  as  they  mai-ched  from  the  def)ot.  At 
night  a  banquet  was  tendered  them,  at 
which  the  following  toasts  and  responses 
were  given: 

Toastmaster Judge  W.  W.  Mount 

"The  Old  and  the  New  Soldier 

Hon.  Dan  Waugh 

"Why  All  This?" Will  Nelson,  of  Co.  I 

"Comparative  Patriotism  in  Our  Wars" 

Hon.  R.  B.  Beauchamp 

"Soldier  Life  in  the  United  States" 

Cleo  W.  Mount,  of  Co.  I 

"Notable  Events" M.  W.  Pershing 

"Cuban  Customs". Hai-ry  Hutchings,  of  Co.  I 
"Our  Duty  to  Our  New  Possessions".. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Fippen 

"Our  Camps" Alpheus  Smith,  of  Co.  I 

"The  Private  Soldier" E.  W.  Phares 

"The  Senoritas" Clarence  Law,  of  Co,  I 


The  following  is  the  roster  of  the  com- 
pany on  its  return: 

Captain— R.  M.  Van  Buskirk. 
First  Lieutenant— George  Knee. 
Second  Lieutenant— Jesse  H.  Barlow. 
Orderly  Sergeant— H.  S.  Matthews. 
First  Sergeant— Harry  Mitchell. 
Second  Sergeant— W.  E.  Grishaw. 
Third  Sergeant— Cleo  W.  Mount. 
Fourth  Sergeant— Harry  Blue. 
Quartermaster  Sergeant— James  Russell. 
First  Corporal— Clarence  Law. 
Second  Corporal— Harry  Phares. 
Third  Corporal— J.  J.  Tennyson. 
Fourth  Coi-poral— Frank  Rice. 
Fifth  Corporal— Charles  Snyder. 
Sixth  Corporal— Robert  Haskett 
SeventhCorporal— William  Brothers. 
Eighth  Corporal— Charles  Zauss. 
Bugler— Harry  Hutchings. 
Bugler— Will  McCreary. 


PRIV 
J.  D.  Altmyer, 
Mont  Basey, 
Walter  Barboe, 
Culoden  C.  Coyle, 
George  Dowell, 
Edward  Douglass. 
Hiram  Deaver, 
Clem  Furry, 
Edward  Gai'ritson, 
Ben  Corbett, 
Frank  Hoback, 
Henry  Hedrick, 
Harry  Justus, 
Gustin  Katham, 
Francis  Kramer, 
T.  W.  Lamm, 
Chai'les  Leach, 
George  H.  Martin, 
George  Mossman, 
David  McNew, 
Jesse  W.  Norris, 
William  S.  Nelson, 
Peter  Teal, 
Gussie  Paul, 
William  C.  Roads, 
Frank  A.  Rice, 
Isaac  H.  Russell, 
Charles  Snyder, 
Daniel  Swaitz, 
Elmer  Taylor, 
William  Toban, 


ATES. 
Ed  Burns, 
William  A.  Bailey, 
Carl  M.  Campbell, 
Arley  W.  Cook, 
Harry  Douglass, 
William  R.  Day, 
Elbert  Eaton, 
Estie  Field, 
George  Grishaw, 
Harry  Herman, 
William  Henderson, 
Dan  Honeas, 
Fred  Jarrett, 
William  G.  Kennedy, 
George  W.  Kennedy, 
James  S.  Lovejoy, 
Otto  K.  Matthews, 
Buzz  G.  Moreland, 
Otho  McKay, 
John  W.  NoiTis, 
Walter  Napier, 
William  Phillips, 
Oliver  Pickerell, 
Theodore  Philpot, 
F.  H.  Jacobs, 
Anthony  Redd, 
Alpheus  Smith, 
Dilver  Seright, 
Otto  G.  Snyder, 
J.  J.  Tennyson, 
Rolla  Thurman, 
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William  Temple,  Howard  Umphryes, 

Claude  Wilson,  Clarence  M.  Woodruff, 

Spaulding  Jerry. 

DISCHARGED  FOR  DISABILITIES. 
Charles  Franklin,  Albert  Pickett, 

Charles  Purvis,  James  Gillam, 

Wilbur  W.  Wolverton. 

HONORABLY  DISCHARGED. 
Carl  Rubush,  William  Brothers. 

KILLED. 

•  Nalzo  Andrews. 

DIED, 
George  P.  Vawters. 

TRANSFERRED    TO    HOSPITAL    SERV- 
ICE, REGULAR  ARMY. 
Allen  Gifford,  William  Temple, 

S.  J.  Lovejoy,  George  Lane, 

Charles  Leach,  Dillon  Alexander, 

Coloden  C.  Coyle. 

TRANSFERRED     TO      CIVIL      GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE  AND  REMAINED 

AT  MATANZAS. 
Wagoner— Frank  Logan. 
Wagoner— Fed  Jarrett. 
Wagoner— Theodore  Cox. 
Saddler— LeRoy  Long. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Vickery,  one  of  the  oldest  res- 
idents of  Tipton,  relates  the  following  experi- 
ence of  the  early  days: 

"I  was  married  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Vickery  on 
June  8,  1852,  and  moved  to  Tipton  the  18th 
of  July  of  the  same  year.  Our  first  resi- 
dence was  a  log  cabin.  During  the  years 
1S52-3  Tipton  was  a  plague  of  sickness,  the 
ailment  being  for  the  most  part  chills  and 
fever,  owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
surroundings.  In  those  days  the  doctors 
were  kept  busy,  and  I  have  assisted  in  mak- 
ing many  hundreds  of  pills  from  the  com- 
pounds prepared  by  my  husband.  At  that 
time  there  were  five  doctors  in  Tipton,  they 
being  Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Gossett, 
Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Vickery. 

"I  have  witnessed  most  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  Tipton,  none  of  which  were  more 
trying  than  the  situation  during  the  cholera 
plague  of  1854,  when  the  disease  almost  de 
populated  our  town.  People  fled  in  every 
direction.  One  could  see  women  carrying 
their  babies  and  bundles  into  the  country. 
Mother  Dickson  and  myself  stood  crying 
lest  we  should  be  left  alone.  The  disease 
was  brought  to  Tipton  by  a  man  named 
Faudra,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  gang  of 
men  employed  on  the  constniction  of  the 
railroad   from    Indianapolis    to    Peru.     He 
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came  from  Peru  on  Sunday  in  the  forenoon 
and  went  to  the  Wigin  Hotel,  which  stood 
on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Main  streets. 
He  was  quite  sick  when  he  reached  the 
hotel  and  a  great  many  people  went  to  see 
him,  not  linowing  the  nature  of  the  ailment. 

"Dr.  Vickery  was  sent  for,  but  he  was  in 
the  country  at  the  time  and  did  not  reach 
home  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When 
he  saw  Faudra  he  announced  he  had  chol- 
era and  advised  people  to  use  the  greatest 
care,  saying  that  the  man  could  live  but  a 
few  hours.  His  prediction  came  true,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  the  doctor's  arrival 
Faudra  was  dead,  but  the  people 
would  not  believe  that  the  disease  was  chol- 
era, and  two  men  by  the  names  of  WhiteseU 
and  Moore  sat  with  the  corpse  all  night. 

"On  Wednesday  morning  these  men  were 
taken  sick.  They  realized  that  death  was 
near  and  asked  that  a  minister  be  sent  to 
pray  for  them.  By  this  time  there  was  a 
panic  and  no  minister  could  be  procured  to 
comfort  the  last  wants  of  the  stricken  men. 
Finally  a  man  named  Chapman  was  found, 
and  he  went  and  prayed  for  the  sick  men. 
While  he  was  doing  so  both  died.  Mrs. 
Wigin,  wife  of  the  landlord,  was  next  to 
die,  and  then  the  panic  increased.  But  there 
were  about  eighteen  families  left,  and  they 
stood  together  like  brothers  and  sisters. 

"There  were  two  pai'ties  working  at  the 
hotel,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman. 
They  fled  to  the  country,  but  one  of  them 
died  in  an  abandoned  house,  while  the  other 
died  at  another  point.  All  the  doctors,  with 
the  exception  of  Barker  and  Vickery,  left 
town,  and  for  five  days  the  former  remained 
locked  in  his  office.  Then  he  came  out  to  see 
how  the  town  looked. 

"W.  B.  Young  was  the  undertaker.  He 
made  the  boxes  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Bert  and 
others  managed  to  get  the  bodies  to  the  cem- 
etery. 

"The  families  who  were  in  town  at  that 
time  were  the  families  of  Peter  Bert,  W.  B. 
Young.  A.  M.  Vickery,  Daniel  Smith,  Char- 
ley Bishop,  Conde  Bishop,  Newton  Jackson, 

Put  Evans,  William  Dickson,  the  Walton 
boys,  John  Anderson.  .John  Green,  Chap- 
mans,  Prillimans,  Cliffords,  Austills,  Deals, 
Shipleys,  Burtons  and  Canes.  Dr.  Vickery, 
Put  Evans,  Henry  Burton  and  William  Dick- 
son all  had  the  cholera,  but  they  recovered." 


Mrs.  Lavina  Rumsey  is  the  oldest  living 
settler  in  Tipton,  born  at  New  Lancaster,} 
Tipton  county,  October  29th,  1839,  and  re-| 
moved  to  Canton,  afterward  named  Tipton,  J 
in  March,  1845,  thus  being  a  continuous  res- ; 
ident  of  Tipton  for  fifty-four  years.  She  is, 
the  daughter  of  Newton  J.  and  Sarah  Lea-, 
veil  Jackson,  who  were  among  the  first  set- : 
tiers  of  the  county  and  of  the  town  of  Tip-  , 
ton.  Her  father  was  the  first  clerk  and  i 
auditor  of  the  county,  and  later  a  prominent  i 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was ; 
otherwise  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
State  and  county,  and  a  leader  in  all  of  the ' 
enterprises  and  improvements  of  that  day.  ] 
He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters  of  the ! 
first  railroad,  the  I.,  P.  &  C,  that  was  built  i 
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in  the  county.  He  was  first  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Leavell,  who  died  in  1851,  and  later 
to  Mrs.  Lorinda  E.  Brady,  the  widow  of  Wm. 
F.  Brady,  who  was  likewise  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  county;  who  left  two  sons, 
Carthon  J.,  now  deceased,  and  Samuel  W., 
who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  theatrical 
managers  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Rumsey  was  married  to  Isaac  M. 
Rumsey,  August  25th,  1857,  to  which  union 
there  was  born  but  one  child,  Mary  F.,  wife 
of  Jerry  O.  Bunch,  of  Tipton.  Her  husband 
first  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Tipton,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  at  the  call  to  arms  by  the  President,. 
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he  enlisted  in  Company  F  of  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  for  three  months  service.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  he  returned  home, 
and  after  awhile,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  take  up  arms  again  against  his  country's 
foe,  he  re-enlisted  in  Company  K  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Regiment,  and  was  appointed 
sergeant  major  of  the  regiment.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  the  12th  of  March, 
1863,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  company.  He  proved  a  faith- 
ful officer,  and  served  his  country  with  true 
loyalty  till  he  was  taken  sick  at  Champion's 
Hill,  and  died  on  board  the  boat  on  his  way 
home,  at  Columbus,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Rumsey  has  one  living  brother,  Wil- 
lard  W.  Jackson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  is 
master  of  transportation  on  the  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroad,  and  one  brother,  Francis  M. 
Jackson,  deceased,  who  left  a  surviving  son, 
Francis  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  residing  at  Wes^ 
Middleton,  Indiana. 

When  Mrs.  Rumsey  first  moved  to  Tip- 
ton there  were  hundreds  of  Indians  there, 
a  great  deal  of  wild  game,  such  as  deer,  tur- 
key and  squirrel.  There  was  also  plenty  of 
water  and  mud,  which  caused  plenty  of 
fever  and  ague.  The  town  was  still  in 
woods,  and  there  were  no  fine  houses,  and 
not  many  people.  There  was  as  yet  no  meet- 
ing house,  but  the  Methodists  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  old  log  courthouse 
in  which  to  hold  their  meetings.  The  Chris- 
tian people  worshiped  in  the  schoolhouse, 
which  at  that  time  was  but  a  small  frame 
building  composed  of  two  little  rooms.  Tip- 
ton was  wild  and  swampy,  the  houses  fai* 
apart,  with  small  woods  between  them;  a 
general  store  kept  by  her  father,  a  woolen 
mill,  several  doctors  and  a  lone  lawyer,  con 
stituted  the  chief  enterprises  and  general  In- 
terests of  Tipton  in  that  day. 


Nathan  R.  Overman  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  Indiana,  April  11,  1827,  and 
died  October  25,  1883,  aged  fifty-six  years. 
He  was  a  prominent  attorney  at  law  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  when  in  prac- 
tice. In  1878  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  died  while 
in  office.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  geol- 
ogy, and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 


study  of  the  same.     He  wrote  an  excellent 
history  of  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  and 


Judge  N.   R.   Ovkkman. 

made  a  special  study  of  the  Mound  Builders. 
He  was  widely  known,  and  at  one  time  was 
prominently  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress. 


John  E.  Rumsey  was  born  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky,  April  2,  1820.  He  was  a 
prominent  educator  and  was  among  the  first 
teachers  in  the  Tipton  schools.    He  was  the 
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first  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day-scliool,  and  held  that  position  for  thirty 
years.  He  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  Tip- 
ton county,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  1870-1872.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Tipton  and  was  re- 
elected in  1888  by  a  largely  increased  ma- 
jority. He  was  a  good  Christian  man,  a  pil- 
lar in  the  church,  a  wise  counselor,  a  faithful 
servant  and  a  valuable  citizen.  He  died  Jan- 
uary G,  1896. 


Judge  John  Green  was  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  prominent  men  that  honored  Tip- 
ton in  its  early  history.  He  was  a  noted 
jurist,  a  philanthropist  and  leading  politic- 
ian. He  was  born  in  Yancey  county,  South 
Carolina,  May  20,  1807,  and  died  August  31, 
1882.  He  came  to  Indiana  in  1810,  and  lo- 
cated in  Tipton  in  1848.  He  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1856  from  the  counties 
composed  of  Tipton,  Hamilton  and  Boone. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  Common  Pleas  judge 
for  the  circuit  composed  of  Hamilton,  Tip- 
ton, Howard,  Grant  and  Clinton  counties.  In 
1868  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Seu- 
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ate,  and  it  was  during  this  session  that  he 
gained  more  than  a  State  reputation.  In- 
diana was  one  of  the  tardy  States  to  ratify 
the  Fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  when  it  came  up  for  rati- 


fication a  large  number  of  members  bolted  ti  j 
prevent  a  quorum,  and  the  judge  took  ; 
great  interest  in  the  measure,  and  when  thj 
roll  was  being  called  and  refractory  mem! 
bers  were  leaving  the  floor,  he  placed  himselj 
in  front  of  the  door  and  forbade  any  perso!| 
to  pass  in  or  out,  and  the  members  wer| 
present,  but  not  voting.  The  amendmeni 
was  ratified  by  a  bai-e  two-thirds  majoritji 
He  was  widely  noted  for  his  charities;  tooj 
a  New  York  waif,  that  was  being  cast  hithej 
and  thither,  and  gave  him  a  home,  educatei 
him,  and  to-day  the  boy  is  the  Governor  o| 
Alaska.  His  first  presidential  vote  was  casj 
for  John  Q.  Adams,  in  1828,  and  his  las 
was  for  James  G.  Blaine,  in  1884. 


Dr.  Martin  V.  B.  Newcomer,  of  Tipton,  i| 
of  German  descent,  and  was  born  at  Canj 
bridge  City,  this  State,  October  30th,  183(' 
In  September,  1837,  his  parents  removed  t 
Hamilton  county,  about  twenty  miles  norti 
of  Indianapolis,  setthng  on  a  farm,  where  hi 
was  raised.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  thj 
war  of  1812.  Many  of  his  ancestors  wei 
learned  and  prominent  professional  mei. 
After  receiving  his  rudimentary  educatio]| 
and  before  entering  upon  his  professional  cs| 
reer,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  eigl! 
years.  He  then  began  the  study  of  medicin 
and  attended  courses  of  lectures  at  the  olj 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  from  which  institij 
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tion  Le  was  graduated  in  1867.  This  was 
supplemented  by  a  course  in  the  Polyclynic 
School  at  Chicago. 

For  nearly  thirty-five  yeai-s  Dr.  New- 
comer has  been  engaged  in  the  active  and 
successful  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known 
physicians  in  central  Indiana,  where  he  has 
built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He 
belongs  to  the  State  and  County  Medical  So- 
cieties, the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Railway  Surgeons, 
and  several  other  medical  organizations.  Be- 
sides, he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  tnas- 
tees  of  the  Central  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Indianapolis,  and  fills  the  chi  ir 
on  rixilway  surgery  in  the  same  college.  He 
is  also  surgeon  for  the  L.  E.  &  W.  railroad, 
and  southwest  system  of  the  P.,  C,  C.  &  St. 
L.  Railway  Company,  and  for  eighteen  years 
was  examining  surgeon  for  pensions.  He 
is  the  oldest  medical  practitioner  in  Tipton 
county,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  exam- 
ining surgeons  for  pensions  at  that  place. 


Hon.   Dan.   Waugh. 


Hon.  Dan  Waugh  was  born  March  7th, 
1842,  and  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
Wells  county,  Indiana.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  of 
Company  A,  Thirty-fourth    Indiana    Volun- 


teer Infantry  for  the  three  years'  service! 
At  the  close  of  the  rebellion  he  attended  I 
private  school  for  two  years  during  the  suni 
mer  months,  and  taught  in  the  public  school^ 
during  the  winter  seasons.  He  studied  la-' 
while  working  on  the  farm,  was  admitted  \\ 
the  bar,  and  settled  down  in  Tipton  in  ti' 
year  1867.  He  practiced  his  profession  unt( 
1884,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  (] 
judge  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Judicial  Circuf 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  Judge  Waugj 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fifty-seconj 
Congress,  and  was  elected  to  serve  in  tt 
Fifty-third  Congress  as  Republican  Reprj 
sentative  from  his  congressional  distric| 
Mr.  Waugh  has  again  returned  to  the  prai 
tice  of  law  as  the  senior  member  and  hea! 
of  the  law  firm  of  Waugh,  Kemp  &  Waugli 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternit;! 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Suffrage  Club,  and  | 
identified  with  the  M,  E.  Church  as  a  mer' 
ber  and  trustee.  Politically  he  is  a  staunc 
Republican,  a  man  of  good  influence,  and  si 
eloquent  public  speaker.  Financially,  he 
in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  being  tl: 
owner  of  town  and  farm  property,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  fine  library.  As  a  ma 
he  is  polite,  social  and  upright.  Mr.  Wauj; 
was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Grove,  a  daughtl 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Grove,  of  Tipton,  which  unic;  i 
has  been  blessed  with  three  lovely  daughter 
named,  respectively,  Pearl,  Belle  and  Nina. 


Hon.  George  H.  Gifford  was  born  Janua:) 
10,  1850,  near  Falmouth,  Fayette  county,  ij 
diana.  Mr.  Gifford  was  married  to  Mi| 
Anna  R.  Smiley,  of  Fayette  county,  Jui| 
20,  1872.  He  came  to  Tipton  in  the  yei| 
1872  and  began  reading  law  with  Hon.  Jol 
Green  and  Hon.  Dan  Waugh.  He  began  t) 
practice  of  law  in  1873,  with  R.  B.  Beal 
champ,  of  Tipton,  j 

During  his  boyhood  days  Mr.  Gifford  s| 
tended  the  academies  at  Milroy  and  Fai| 
view,  entered  the  Indiana  State  Universij 
in  1869,  and  Butler  University  in  187! 
among  the  graduates  of  which  his  name  j 
found  enrolled.  He  served  as  a  member  j 
the  school  board  of  Tipton  for  some  tini 
was  largely  instrumental  in  putting  the  pu 
lie  schools  at  that  place  under  the  efficie 
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are  of  A.  B.  Thrasher,  and  afterwards  of 
VMlliam  Clemmons,  Avho  is  to-day  president 
f  the  Freeman  Normal  College. 
t    Mr.  Gifford  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
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te  in  1893,  from  the  counties  of  Clinton  and 
'ipton.  Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat.  He 
3  an  efficient  lawyer,  a  Freemason,  an  active 
aember  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Society,  the 
Anthropological,  and  Literary  and  Suffrage 
l^lubs,  and  a  very  popular  citizen.  Mr.  Gif- 
jord  possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
ensive  and  expensive  law  libraries  in  the 
[state. 

j  Judge  W.  AV.  Mount  was  born  on  a  farm 
!a  Rush  county,  Indiana,  February  15th, 
:857.  He  moved  with  his  parents  to  a  farm 
in  Tipton  county,  in  the  spring  of  1870.  He 
iesided  on  the  farm  until  1885.  Mr.  Mount 
jvorked  on  his  father's  farm  during  his  boy- 
(lood  days,  afterward  attending  college  at 
j>''alparaiso  during  the  years  1876-7-8.  After 
lis  return  from  college  he  taught  school  in 
(he  fall  and  winter  seasons  of  1880-81-82-83- 
\A.  March  2Gth,  1879,  he  was  married  to 
kiss  Etta  Van  Busliirk,  of  Tipton  county,  to 
vhich  union  there  were  born  four  children, 
[me  son  and  three  daughters.  Cleo  W.,  his 
|on,  graduated  from  the  Tipton  High  School 
'it  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  a  post  graduate 
|:ourse  the  following  year,  and  at  eighteen 
j^ears  of  age  he  was  appointed  corporal  in 
Company  I.  of  the  160th  Regiment  of  Indi- 
ana Volunteers;  was  promoted  step  by  step 
|mtil  he  was  appointed  third  sergeant  at  the 
loustering  out  of  the  regiment.  Judge  Mount 
jiommenced  reading  law  with  the  Hon.  R. 
5.  Beauchamp  in  the  spring  of  1885.  He 
vas  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  in  1886, 
vas  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Chirty-sixth   Judicial   Circuit   in   1888,     and 


served  in  this  capacity  for  two  years.  He 
then  formed  a  partnership  with  Attorney  R. 
B.  Beauchamp,  in  1890.  He  was  elected 
city  attorney  in  1892,  serving  as  such  for 
four  years.  In  1896  he  was  elected  judge  ol 
the  Thirty-sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  which 
office  he  holds  with  great  satisfaction  and 
acceptance  to  this  day.  Judge  Mount  is  an 
active  and  consistent  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  Tipton,  a  worthy  Freemason, 
an  honored  member  of  the  Order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias,  and  an  upright  and  respected 
citizen. 

The  banking  business  in  Tipton  county 
began  in  the  year  1876,  when  B.  H.  Shirk, 
Sr.,  of  Peru,  Indiana,  organized  the  Tipton 
County  Bank,  as  a  private  bank.  He  was 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Peru,  which  bank  at  that  time  was  the  sec- 
ond bank  in  financial  strength  in  the  State. 
The  Tipton  bank  has  the  same  assets  and 
estates  back  of  it  that  the  Peru  bank  has, 
for  the  same  great  estate  is  behind  both  of 
them.  At  the  time  of  his  deah  Mi-.  Shirk 
was  the  second  wealthiest  man  in  the  State, 
and  next  to  Wm.  H.  English,  of  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Shirk  died  suddenly,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1886,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  His  sons  are  Milton  Shirk,  now 
president  of  the  Peru  Bank,  as  his  father's 
successor,  and  E.  W.  Shirk,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Tipton  County  Bank.  Mr.  Shirk 
was  the  most  prominent  man  in  Peru  at  the 
time  of  his  demise,  and  left  a  vacuum  in  the 
commercial  circles  that  will  scarcely  ever  be 
filled. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Shirk,  his  sons 
have  more  than  doubled  their  father's  estate, 
making  the  Shirks  the  wealthiest  people  in 
Indiana. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Shirk,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Indiana,  February  14,  1818.  In 
June,  1845,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Wright, 
also  of  that  county,  a  lady  of  English  de- 
scent, and  of  fine  mental  culture  and  good 
judgment.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven  char- 
ter members  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Peru, 
and  paid  one-half  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
large,  handsome  edifice  that  was  erected  in 
1867. 

Mr,  E.  H.  Shirk,  the  cashier  of  the  Tipton 
County  Bank,  also  owns  valuable  estates  in 
Tipton  and  other  counties,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  residences  in  Tipton, 
which  perhaps  cost  more  more  and  repre- 
sents a  greater  outlay  of  means  and  labor 
than  any  other  in  the  county.  He  and  his 
wife  are  prominent  in  the  social  and  literary 
circles  of  the  city,  and  ai-e  held  in  the  high- 
est respect  and  esteem.  He  belongs  to  the 
Anthropological  Club,  and  she  to  the  Suf- 
frage and  Friday  Evening  Clubs  of  Tipton. 
He  is  the  wealthiest  man  and  she  the 
wealthiest  lady  in  the  county.  The  Tipton 
County  Bank  to-day  lias  more  financial  back- 
ing than  any  other  bank  in  the  State  of  In- 
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diana,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  capital. 

The  town  ol'  ^Yindfall,  the  second  in  size 
and  importanc  •  p  the  county,  is  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Panhandle  railroad,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  It  was  laid  out  by 
James  B.  Fouch,  in  1853.  The  first  house  in 
the  new  village  was  erected  by  Josiah  Ross, 
and  used  by  him  for  a  store.  The  oldest  mer- 
chant at  the  present  time  is  D.  B.  Vice,  ex- 
treasurer  of  Tipton  county,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  business  at  this  place  ever  since 
1865.  Mr.  J.  H.  Zehner  is  the  largest  x-eal 
estate  owner  and  most  extensive  manufac- 
turer located  there  at  this  time,  having  an 


Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  Ne^' 
York  City;  Wiliam  Newton  is  president.  I 
addition  to  these  industries  there  is  a  grai' 
elevator  and  steam  flouring  mill,  and  othe 
smaller  enterprises. 

The  elevator  at  this  place  and  the  one  a 
Hobbs  Station  are  owned  and  operated  b' 
George  C.  Wood,  ex-auditor  of  Tipto 
county.  Windfall  is  a  fair  and  beautiful  vi 
lage,  with  a  moral  and  upright  class  of  cit 
zens,  having  one  of  the  newest  and  mosi 
up-to-date  schoolhouses  in  the  county,  anl 
more  bricked  streets. for  its  size  than  an! 
other  town  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Street  Scene  In  Tipton. 


interest  in  the  People  s  Bank,  canning  fac- 
tory and  tile  and  brick  works  at  that  place. 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  Wind- 
fall are  the  most  important  in  the  county, 
there  being  located  there  a  large  bottle  and 
fruit  jar  glass  factory,  of  which  Aaron  F. 
Swoveland  is  proprietor;  also  a  large  fruit 
canning  factory,  with  an  output  of  one  mill- 
ion cans,  W.  R.  Bailey  superintendent.  There 
are  also  quite  extensive  tile  and  brick 
works,  of  which  Jacob  Barrow  is  superin- 
tendent. The  People's  Bank  of  that  place  is 
a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  with 
a  capital  of  $44,000,  with  correspondents    in 


W.  W.  Crawford,  the  leading  photogn 
pher  of  Tipton,  who  uses  nothing  but  Ari 
to's  carbon  finish  on  all  portraits  and  a 
grades  of  work,  crayons,  water  colors,  a 
gentics  and  sepias,  furnished  the  phot 
graphs  from  which  the  plates  for  this  issv' 
of  the  magazine  were  made. 

B.  F.  Rich,  trustee  Madison  townshi; 
Tipton  county,  Ind.,  elected  1894,  built  di 
trict  schoolhouses  No.  7,  No.  8  and  No.  9  i 
1896-7.  His  interest  in  school  matters 
genuine,  as  evidenced  by  the  substanti; 
work  he  is  doing. 
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DECORATION  DAY  ON  THE  PLACE. 

BY   JAMES   WHITCOMB    RILEY. 


It's  lonesome — sorto  lonesome. — it's  a  Suncfy-day,  to  me, 
It  'pears-like — more'n  any  day  I  nearly  every  see! 
Yit,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a-flutterin'  in  the  air, 
On  ev'ry    Soldier's  grave  I'd  love  to  lay  a  lilly  thare. 

They  say,  thoug-h,  Decoration  Days  is  ginerly  observed 
'Most  £'t''rj/E£//zar^5— espeshally  by  soldier-boys  that's  served — 
But  me  and  Mother's  never  went — we  seldom  git  away, — 
In  pint  o'  fact,  we're  alius  home  on  Decoratioti  Day. 

They  say  the  old  boys  marches  through  the  streets  in  colum's  grand, 

A-follerin'  the  old  war-tunes  theyr  playin'  on  the  band — 

And  citizuns  all  jinin'  in — and  little  childern,  too — 

All  marchin',  under  shelter  of  the  old  Red,  White  and  Blue. — 

With  roses!  roses!  roses! — ev'rybody  in  the  town! 
And  crowds  of  little  girls  in  white,  jest  fairly  loaded  down! — 
Oh!  don't  The  Boys  know  it,  from  theyr  camp  acrost  the  hill? — 
Don't  they  see  their  com'ards  comin'  and  the  old  flag  wavin'  still? 

Oh!  can't  they  hear  the  bugul  and  the  rattle  of  the  drum?  — 
Ain't  they  no  way  under  heavens  they  can  rickollect  us  some? 
Ain't  they  no  way  we  can  coax  'em,  through  the  roses,  jest  to  say 
They  know  that  ev'ry  day  on  earth's  theyr  Decoration  Day? 

We've  tried  that— me  and  Mother,— where  Elias  takes  his  rest. 
In  the  orchurd — in  his  uniform,  and  hands  acrost  his  brest. 
And  the  flag  he  died  fer,  smilin'  a-ripplin'  in  the  breeze. 
Above  his  grave — and  over  that, — the  robin  in  the  trees! 
And  yit  it's  lonesome— lonesome!— It's  a  Sund'y-day,  to  me. 
It  'pears-like— more'n  any  day  I  nearly  ever  see!— 
Still,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a-flutterin'  in  the  air. 
On  ev'ry  Soldier's  grave  I'd  love  to  lay  a  lilly  thare. 
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HISTORY  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 


; 


<JUKSTiONS  IN  April. 

1.  What  was  the  internal  improvement 
system  of  the  State? 

2.  When  was  it  first  adopted? 

3.  Of  what  did  it  consist? 

4.  How  and  why  did  it  fail? 

5.  What  was  the  "Butler  Bill"? 

6.  Are  there  any  canals  in  Indiana  now 
operated? 

7.  Who  was  Governor  when  the  internal 
system  was  adopted? 

8.  Who    was    Governor    when    it    was 
finally  abandoned? 

9.  What  were  the  "swamp  land  frauds"? 
10.    What  were  the  "Stover  frauds"? 


Answers. 
1.    The    Whigs  of    the    country,  led 


by 

Henry  Clay,  advocated  the  construction  of 
turnpilie  roads,  and  canals,  by  the  general 
government  and  by  States.  At  first  it  was 
advocated  that  the  government  should  con- 
struct great  highways,  but  some  of  the 
State  authorities,  set  up  the  claim  that  such 
worli  would  be  invading  the  province  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  Then  the  party 
began  an  agitation  for  such  improvements 
under  State  authority.  Governor  James 
Brown  Ray,  very  early  in  his  administration, 
advocated  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate 
system  of  works  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State.  Finally  a  system  was  adopted.  It 
was  to  consist  of  turnpikes,  canals  and  rail- 
roads. 

2.  The  bill  providing  for  the  system  was 
approved  January  2G,  1836. 

3.  It  provided  that  surveys  should  at 
once  be  begun  for  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral canals,  a  turnpilce  road  or  two,  and  a 
railroad  from  Madison  to  Lafayette.  Al 
once  local  jealousies  sprang  up,  and  to  se- 
cure a  hearty  indorsement  of  the  scheme 
roads  were  to  run  here  and  there  to  strike 
difi'erent  towns,  and  branch  canals  were  to 
be  constructed  for  the  same  purpose.  Alto- 
gether about  1,300  miles  of  roads  and  canals 
were  provided  for.  The  government  had 
given  a  large  quantity  of  land  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to 


the  Ohio  river,  and  it  was  under  process  oj 
construction.  Another  canal  was  to  ruij 
from  Indianapolis  to  some  point  in  south 
western  Indiana  to  connect  with  the  Wabas'i 
and  Erie  canal.  This  canal  was  to  have 
eral  lateral  branches.  Another  canal  was 
run  from  a  point  in  Wayne  county  to  La:w 
reuceburg,  and  then  on  to  Cincinnati, 
turnpike  was  to  be  built  from  New  Albanj 
,to  Vincennes.  The  State  borrowed  monej 
on  a  pledge  of  the  tolls  and  earnings  of  tfii 
various  improvements.  The  people  of  thj  I 
State  went  wild  over  the  prospect  for  a  ne^i  | 
reign  of  prosperity.  It  was  believed  that  tb 
improvements  would  not  only  bring  a  grea 
increase  in  immigration  to  the  State,  stai 
innumerable  manufactories,  but  their  r( 
ceipts  would  be  so  immense  that  there  woul' 
be  no  necessity  for  the  levying  of  any  taxes 
Wild  speculation  ensued,  especially  in  res 
estate.  Several  canals  were  begun,  as  als 
the  railroad  from  Madison  to  Lafayette,  an! 
the  turnpike  from  New  Albany  to  Vincenne; 
and  parts  of  all  were  completed. 

4.  Several  causes  operated  to  bring  abou! 
a  failure  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  countr  > 
was  not  settled  enough  to  maintain  so  elat 
orate  a  system.  There  was  almost  an  entiri 
lack  of  judicious  management  in  their  cor' 
struction,  and  the  cost  far  outran  the  est 
mates.  The  debt  of  the  State  piled  a  ver; 
heavy  interest  charge  on  the  people,  an' 
they  could  not  be  made  to  realize  that  il  ■ 
would  require  years  to  complete  the  systert) 
and  other  years  must  elapse  before  the  r€]  • 
ceipts  from  the  earnings  would  pay  the  opei, 
ating  expenses.  They  seemed  to  think  tha 
as  soon  as  a  road  or  canal  was  ordered  ii 
ought  to  begin  to  pay  dividends.  The  pani 
of  1837  swept  over  the  country;  the  Statj 
could  borrow  no  more  money;  it  could  noi 
pay  the  contractors;  the  contractors  conse 
quently  could  not  pay  the  laborers;  everyi 
body  had  speculated  and  got  into  debt;  ther; 
was  no  money  afloat  except  that  known  a 
"red  dog"  and  "blue  pup,"  and  this  only  cii' 
culated  at  a  great  discount.  Even  with  thl 
best  management  the  system  must  of  necesj 
sity  have  failed  owing  to  the  sparse  settle; 
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I  ment  of  the  country,  but  it  was  doomed  from 
I  the  start  owing  to  many  causes.  The  State 
\  eould  not  pay  and  contractors  abandoned  the 
j  works.  Some  of  them  were  taken  up  and 
afterward  completed  by  private  coi-pora- 
I  tions;  others  were  wholly  abandoned  after 
i  the  expenditure  of  several  million  dollars. 

5.  The  "Butler  bill"  was  a  bill  passed  by 
\  the  Legislature  for  the  final  settlement  of 
;  the  debt  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
i  internal  improvements.  "When  the  State  en- 
j  tered  upon  the  work  it  borrowed  very  largely 
I  of  English  capitalists,  issuing  its  bonds.  It 
}  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest,  which  was 
\  defaulted  for  several  years.  Finally  propo- 
\  sitions  were  made  looking  to  a  settlement  of 
I  the  debt.  Mr.  Butler  was  the  agent  of  the 
I  English  bondholders.  The  bill  provided  that 
\  the  bondholders  should  take  certain  of  the 
!  works  that  had  been  commenced,  together 
with  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  State, 
for  one-half  of  the  entire  debt,  and  the  State 
should  issue  new  bonds  or  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness for  the  remaining  half,  interest 
and  principal  to  be  paid  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  State  was  to  keep  an  agent 
for  that  purpose. 

6.  There  are  no  canals  now  in  operation 
in  the  State.  In  some  sections  parts  of  some 
of  those  that  had  been  constructed  are  yet 
used  by  private  corporations,  as  hydraulics 
for  the  furnishing  of  water  power  for  fac 
tories  of  various  kinds. 

7.  Noah  Noble  was  Governor  when  the 
bill  authorizing  the  internal  improvements 
was  passed,  but  the  active  work  of  construc- 
tion did  not  begin  until  after  David  Wallace 
became  Governor. 

8.  Samuel  Bigger  was  Governor  when 
the  system  was  finally  abandoned.  The 
Butler  bill  was  passed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  James  Whitcomb. 

9.  The  general  government  gave  to  the 
State  all  the  swamp  lands  within  its  bound- 
aries for  school  purposes.  When  properly 
drained  the  lands  would  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  State.  Legislation  was  enact- 
ed to  put  the  lands  on  the  market.  Among 
other  things  it  was  provided  that  contracts 
should  be  let  for  the  construction  of  ditches 
for  draining  the  land,  the  cost  to  be  paid  in 
land  at  a  fixed  price  per  acre.  At  once  a 
scheme  of  wholesale  fraud  on  the  State  was 
entered  into.     Contracts    were    let    at    one 


price,  and  then  raised  to  three  or  four  times 
as  much;  land  was  conveyed  to  the  con- 
tractor at  the  raised  price  and  no  work  was 
done.  Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  were  thus  taken  from  the  State  with- 
out any  return  in  work  or  money. 

10.  Under  the  provision  of  the  Butler  bill 
for  the  settlement  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment debt  the  State  was  required  to  keep 
an  agent  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  pay  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  debt.  This 
agent  was  also  authorized  to  issue  shares  of 
stock  in  the  works  turned  over  to  the  bond- 
holders, and  certificates  for  the  remainder, 
to  any  bondholder  surrendering  his  bonds. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  furnished  a  book 
of  certificates,  properly  signed  by  the  State 
officers.  The  Legislature  not  liking  this  ar- 
rangement provided  that  all  such  stocks  and 
certificates  should  be  issued  from  Indian- 
apolis, and  a  new  book  of  forms  was  pre- 
pared, but  they  forgot  to  call  in  and  destroy 
the  old.  Finally,  during  the  latter  part  of 
Governor  Willard's  administration  one 
Stover  was  appointed  agent  at  New  York. 
He  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
former  agent.  Finding  the  old  book  of  forms 
he  conceived  a  scheme  for  extensive  frauds. 
He  filled  up  and  issued  about  $2,500,000  of 
the  certificates  and  floated  them  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  names  of  State  officers  were 
forged.  On  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  he 
was  forced  to  redeem  the  forged  certificates. 
He  did  redeem  all  but  about  $100,000  worth, 
but  as  they  were  forged  the  State  never  lost 
anything  by  the  frauds.  He  was  afterward 
indicted,  but  the  judge  of  the  New  York 
court  held  that  it  was  no  offense  against  the 
laws  of  that  State  to  forge  certificates  of 
indebtedness  purporting  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Questions  for  May. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  bank 
of  issue  established  in  Indiana? 

2.  What  safeguaras  were  made  for  de 
positors  and  billholders? 

3.  What  became  of  that  bank? 

4.  When  was  the  State  Bank  chartered? 

5.  What  limitations  were  placed  upon  its 
issue  of  bills? 

6.  How  was  its  capital  raised? 

7.  What  were  the  results  of  its  manage- 
ment? 

8.  When  and  why  was  the  Bank  of  the 
State  chartered? 

9.  What    was    the  free  banking  system, 
and  what  was  its  results? 

10.  What  +W0  great  financial  panics  oc- 
curred in  the  early  history  of  banking  in  the 
State,  and  what  were  the  causes  of  them? 
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BY    MRS.    SARAH    T.    BOLTON. 


Though  many  laud  Italia's  clime, 
And  call  Helvetia's  land  sublime, 
Tell  Gallia's  praise  in  prose  and  rhyme. 

And  worship  old  Hispauia; 
The  winds  of  Heaven  never  fanned. 
The  circling  sunlight  never  spanned 
The  borders  of  a  better  land 

Than  our  own  Indiana. 

Encrowned  with  forests  grand  and  old, 
Enthroned  on  mineral  wealth  untold, 
Coining  her  soil  to  yellow  gold, 

Through  labor's  great  arcana, 
She  fosters  commerce,  science,  art. 
With  willing  hands  and  generous  heart, 
And  sends  to  many  a  foreign  mart. 

Products  of  Indiana. 

Where  late  the  birchen  wigwam  stood. 
Or  Indian  braves  their  game  pursued. 
And  Indian  maids  were  won  and  wooed. 

By  light  of  soft  Diana, 
Fair  cities,  as  by  magic,  rise, 
With  church  towers  pointing  to  the  skies, 
And  schools  that  charm  the  world's  wide  eyes 

To  fair  young  Indiana. 

And  where  some  fifty  years  ago. 
The  settler's  wagon  lumbered  slow 
Through  mud,  and  mire,  and  frozen  snow, 

O'er  hillside  and  savannah. 
The  steam  car,  with  its  fiery  eyes. 
Like  some  mad  demon  pants  and  flies. 
Startling  the  echoes  Avith  its  cries 

Throughout  all  Indiana. 

Not  to  old  realms  with  palace  piles. 
And  crowned  kings— with  sea-girt  isles, 
Wherein  perpetual  summer  smiles 
On  bread  fruit  and  banana. 


Could  we  in  word  or  thought  compare 
The  free  domain,  the  balmy  air. 
The  silver  streams  and  valleys  fair. 
Of  genial  Indiana. 

With  kindly  word  and  friendly  hand 
She  welcomes  sons  of  every  land. 
From  Hammerfest  to  Samarcand, 

From  India  to  Britannia; 
And  many  a  toiler,  sore  opprest. 
In  older  lands,  has  found  his  quest— 
A  happy  homestead— on  the  breast 

Of  fruitful  Indiana. 

She  gives  the  hungry  stranger  bread; 
Her  helpless  poor  are  clothed  and  fed 
As  freely  as  the  Father  spread 

The  feast  of  mystic  manna. 
The  sick  in  body,  the  wrecked  in  mind, 
The  orphaned  child,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
A  free  and  safe  asylum  find 

In  generous  Indiana. 

Her  gentle  mothers,  pure  and  good, 
In  stately  home  or  cabin  rude. 
Are  types  of  noble  womanhood; 

Her  girls  are  sweet  and  cannie; 
Her  sons  among  the  bravest,  brave. 
Call  no  man  master,  no  man  slave- 
Holding  the  heritage  God  gave 

In  fee  to  Indiana. 

But  even  while  our  hearts  rejoice 
In  the  dear  homeland  of  our  choice, 
AVe  should,  with  one  united  voice. 

Give  thanks  and  sing  Hosanna 
To  Him  whose  love  and  bounteous  grace 
Gave  to  the  people  of  our  race 
A  freehold,  an  abiding  place 

In  fertile  Indiana. 
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DATES  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


1810.  Celebrated  interview  between  Gov- 
ernor William  Henry  Harrison  and  the  In- 
dian chief  Tecumseh,  in  which  the  latter 
attempted  to  assault  the  Governor. 

1810.  The  boundary  line  of  the  "New 
Purchase"  run  by  the  surveyors. 

1811.  Great  fire  in  New  York— 100  houses 
burned. 

1811.  The  first  steamboat  left  Pittsburg 
for  the  South. 

1811.  Great  earthquake.  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  destroyed.  The  excited  inhabitants 
claimed  that  the  disaster  was  produced  by 
the  steamboat  that  had  just  gone  down  the 
river. 

1811.  Richmond  theater  burned.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  many  others  lost  their 
lives. 

1811.  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  fought. 

1812.  War  declared  against  Great  Britain. 
1812.     Detroit  surrendered  to  the  British 

by  General  Hull. 

1812.  The  first  naval  battle  of  the  war 
won  by  the  Americans;  the  American  ship 
Hornet  captures  the  British  ship  Alert. 

1812.  The  Constitution,  under  Captain 
Lawrence,  captures  the  British  frigate 
Guerriere. 

1812.  Fort  Harrison,  near  Terre  Haute, 
besieged  by  the  Indians.  It  was  success- 
fully defended  by  Captain  Zachary  Taylor, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 

1812.  The  Constitution  captures  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  Java. 

1812.    Columbus,  O.,  laid  ofiE. 

1812.  The  secret  attempt  of  Great  Britain 
to  undermine  the  American  Union  exposed. 

1812.  Large  number  of  whites  massacred 
by  the  Indians  near  Chicago. 

1812.  The  American  ship  United  States, 
Commodore  Decatur,  captures  the  British 
frigate  Macedonia. 

1812.  "Pigeon  Roost"  massacre  in  In- 
diana. 

1813.  Fort  Meigs  ineffectually  besieged 
by  General  Proctor,  with  a  large  force  of 
Indians  and  British. 


1813.  Battle  of  the  Thames.  General 
Harrison  defeats  Proctor  and  Tecumseh. 
The  latter  killed. 

1813.  The  Chesapeake  captured  by  the 
British  frigate  Shannon. 

1813.  Capital  of  Indiana  Territory  re- 
moved to  Corydon. 

1813.  Thomas  Posey  appointed  Governor 
of  Indiana  Territory. 

1813.  Great  naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie. 
Commodore  Perry  captures  or  destroys  the 
entire  British  fleet. 

1814.  Naval  battle  on  Lake  Champlain. 
The  Americans  under  Commodore  McDon- 
ough  win  a  great  victory. 

1814.  General  Andrew  Jackson  wins  a 
great  victory  over  the  Creek  Indians,  and 
forces  them  to  seek  peace. 

1814.  Washington  captured  and  burned 
by  the  British.  Baltimore  was  also  attack- 
ed, but  successfully  defended.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  hymn,  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 

1814.  The  celebrated  "Hartford  conven- 
tion" opened  its  sessions.  This  convention 
was  called  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
war  then  going  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

1814.  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
State  and  Great  Britain  signed  at  Ghent. 

1S15.  General  Jackson  administers  a  ter- 
rible defeat  to  the  British  at  New  Orleans. 

1815.  War  declared  against  Algiers. 

1815.  The  great  gale.  This  was  the  most 
destructive  gale  that  has  ever  visited  the 
New  England  coast.  Providence,  R.  I.,  suf 
fered  most,  more  than  five  hundred  houses 
being  destroyed  and  fifty  vessels.  Ships 
were  driven  over  the  wharfs  and  far  up  in 
the  streets. 

1816.  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
chartered  by  Congress. 

1816.    Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1816.  Terre  Haute  laid  out. 

1817.  First  steamboat  arrives  at  St. 
Louis. 

1817.  Seminole  war  ended  by  General 
.Jackson. 
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181S.    Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union. 
1818.    General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory,  died. 

1818.  General  George  Kogers  Clai'k,  the 
captor  of  Yincennes,  died. 

1819.  The  first  steamboat  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  named  Savannah,  and  at- 
tracted great  attention  in  Europe.  The 
British  government  thought  it  was  built  to 
attempt    the    rescue  of    Napoleon  from  St. 


Helena,  and  great  alarm  was  occasioned 
thereby.  The  British  fieet  was  ordered  tcl 
follow  it  everywhere  and  never  lose  sight 
of  it. 

1819.    The  first  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie. 

1819.  The  first  steamboat  on  the  Missouri! 
river. 

1819.    Commodore  Perry  died. 

1819.  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  to  th( 
United  States. 


THE  MONTH  OF  MAY  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 


The  following  important  events  in  Amer- 
ican and  Indiana  history  have  occurred  in 
the  month  of  May: 

May  1,  1898,  Admiral  Dewey  destroys  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila. 

May  2,  1863,  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
fought,  the  federals  under  Hooker  being  de- 
feated. 

May  4,  1783,  John  James  Audubon,  the 
great  naturalist,  born. 

May  4,  1796,  William  Prescott,  the  Amer 
ican  historian,  born. 

May  4,  1865,  Dick  Taylor  surrendered  the 
Confederate  forces  under  his  command  to 
General  Canby. 

May  5,  1864,  General  Sherman  began  his 
march  to  Atlanta. 

May  5-6,  1864,  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
fought. 

May  7,  1774,  Commodore  William  Bain- 
bridge  born. 

May  7,  1800,  Indiana  Territory  organized. 

May  7,  1873,  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  died. 

May  8,  1806,  Robert  Morris,  the  financier 
of  the  American  Revolution,  died. 

May  8,  1822,  John  Starke,  the  hero  of  Ben- 
nington, died. 

May  8.  1846.  the  first  battle  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  fought  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

May  8,  1873,  treaty  of  Washington  signed. 
This  treaty  was  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain  growing  out  of  the  depredations  of 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama. 

May  S,  1843,  the  famous  Macready  riots 
in  New  York.  Macready  was  an  English 
actor.      Forrest    was    his    great    American 


rival.  A  feud  sprung  up  between  the  parti-) 
sans  of  the  two  rivals,  which  culminated  in 
a  riot  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons, 
were  killed. 

May  9,  1810,  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  died. 

May  10,  1775,  Ticonderoga  captured  by 
Ethan  Allen. 

May  10-12,  1864,  battle  of  Spottsylvania. 

May  10,  1865,  Jeff  Davis  captured. 

May  10,  1876,  Centennial  Exposition' 
opened  at  Philadelphia. 

May  11,  1846,  war  declared  with  Mexico. 

May  12,  1780,  Charleston  surrendered  to,, 
the  British. 

May  12,  1802,  Martha  Washington,  wife 
of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  died. 

May  13,  1867,  Jeff  Davis  released  on  bail. 

May  14,  1787,  convention  to  frame  a  fed- 
eral constitution  opened  its  sessions  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

May  16,  1801,  William  H.  Seward  born. 

May  16,  1850,  William  Hendricks,  twicei 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  Senator  of  the; 
United  States,  died. 

May  16,  1863,  battle  of  Champion  Hills' 
fought. 

May  17,  1S29,  John  Jay,  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  died. 

May  19,  1780,  the  famous  Dark  Day.  This 
was  the  most  wonderful  natural  phenom- 
enon ever  known.  The  darkness  extended 
all  over  New  England,  and  continued  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  mid- 
night. The  darkness  was  so  dense  that 
lamps  only  cast  a  lurid  light.  The  people 
were  panic  stricken,  thinking  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand. 

May  20.  1765,  Patrick  Henry  made  his 
famous  speech  for  liberty. 
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May  20,  1765,  the  colonies  adopted  the  act 
for  a  perpetual  union. 

May  20,  1834,  Lafayette  died. 

May  21,  1750,  Stephen  Girard,  the  great 
philanthropist,  born. 

May  22,  1856,  Preston  Brooks,  of  South 
Carolina,  assaulted  Charles  Sumner  in  tlie 
Senate  chamber  at  Washington. 

May  23,  1780,  John  Gibson,  so  long  Secre 
tary  of  Indiana  Territory,  born. 

May  23,  1785,  James  Otis,  the  great  orator 
of  the  Revolution,  died.  He  was  called  the 
"Flame  of  Fire"  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 

May  23,  1834,  General  Ambrose  E.  Burn 
side  born. 

May  26,  1865.  General  Kirby  Smith  sur- 
rendered the  last  of  the  Confederate  forces. 


May  26,  1868,  the  impeachment  trial  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson  ended. 

May  27,  1742,  General  Nathaniel  Greene, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  born. 

May  28,  1781,  Captain  John  Barry,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Alliance,  after  a  desperate 
battle  lasting  three  hours  captured  the  Brit- 
ish ships  Atlanta  and  Trepassy. 

May  28,  1790,  General  Israel  Putnam 
died. 

May  29,  1736,  Patrick  Henry  born. 

May  30,  1848,  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico 
signed. 

May  30,  1854,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
passed.  This  bill  brought  on  the  war  of 
1861. 

.,.ay  31,  1862,  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  fougl  ( 


SENATORS  FROM  INDIANA. 


FIRST    PAPER. 


In  1816,  Indiana  having  been  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  State  in  the 
Union,  it  devolved  upon  the  Legislature  to 
elect  two  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  first  man  chosen  was  James 
Noble.  In  the  early  days  of  the  political 
history  of  the  State  no  family  exercised 
more  influence  than  did  that  of  the  Nobles. 
Three  brothers  all  rose  to  distinction.  James 
became  United  States  Senator,  Lazarus  was 
the  first  Register  of  the  Land  Oflice  in  In- 
diana and  Noah  became  Governor  of  the 
State.  The  Nobles  were  or  Virginia  stock. 
Thomas  Noble,  father  of  the  future  United 
State  Senator,  removed  to  Kentucky,  being 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  State.  The 
!  father  was  poor  and  the  sons  had  to  assist 
I  in  the  work  of  establishing  a  home.  James 
\  was  the  oldest  of  the  family.  He  was  a 
strong,  lusty  lad,  physically.  The  life  of  a 
pioneer  cultivated  self-reliance,  and  James 
grew  up,  ever  ready  to  depend  upon  himsei 
He  got  what  education  he  could,  reading 
what  books  he  could  obtain,  in  the  hours 
when  not  engaged  In  ai'duous  manual  labor. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  conceived  him 
j  self  old  enough  to  support  a  wife,  and  he- 
!  took  for  his  companion  Mary  Lindsay,  of 
Newport.      He   was  not   content   to   always 


live  the  life  of  a  laborer,  and  not  long  after 
his  marriage  he  determined  to  make  the  law 
his  profession.  He  entered  the  oflace  of  a 
prominent  attorney  at  Newport  as  a  student. 
He  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity,  and 
his  fine  mind,  and  his  close  attention  to  his 
studies,  soon  won  him  the  favor  of  his  pre 
ceptor.  He  finished  his  studies,  and  on  being 
admitted  to  practice  determined  to  turn  his 
back  upon  a  State  where  slavery  was  recog 
nized  and  seek  a  home  in  one  devoted  to 
freedom.  In  those  days  the  bar  of  Indiana 
was  confined  to  Vincennes,  Madison,  Rich- 
mond, Brookville  and  Connersville.  Brook- 
ville  counted  the  ablest  lawyers  among 
them.  It  was  there  he  determined  to  cast 
his  lot. 

It  was  a  daring  venture  for  a  young  law 
yer  to  enter  the  lists  for  business  against 
such  men  as  John  T.  McKinney,  David  Wal- 
lace, James  Brown  Ray,  Amos  Lane,  Oliver 
H.  Smith,  John  Test  and  George  H.  Dunn, 
all  men  of  power,  all  ranking  high,  and 
would  have  ranked  high  at  any  bar,  but 
.James  had  just  the  self-reliance  to  pit  him- 
self against  those  men.  It  was  not  long  un- 
til he  secured  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
powers  before  a  jury,  and  the  older  lawyers 
found  that  he  was  worthy  a  place  among 
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them,  for  he  deiuonstruted  th:it  he  possessed 
jin  eloquence  that  was  almost  irresistible. 
He  jumped  at  once  into  fame  and  soon  had 
an  extensive  practice.  He  took  a  leading 
place  at  the  l)ar,  and  was  engaged  on  on 
side  ui-  tlie  other  of  almost  every  notable 
rase  in  Indiana.  ITe  was  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  of  a  voice  of  power,  and  yet  so 
motlulated  that  l)y  it  alone  he  could  play 
upon  the  feelings  or  passions  of  those  who 
heard  liini. 

He  was  a  l)orn  leader  of  men.  Like  all 
the  other  lawyers  of  liis  day  he  enterec 
politics,  and  on  the  stump  had  no  equal  in 
tlie  Territory.  He  was  quick,  ready  and 
always  prepared.  Nothing  could  throw  him 
off  his  balance,  or  confuse  him.  He  was 
suited  to  the  populace  of  a  new  country.     He 


Hox.   Jamks  NoBi 


knew  how  to  i)lay  upon  their  feelings,  knew 
liow  to  act  tlie  orator  and  to  look  it.  In 
court  lie  was  stronger  before  the  jury  than 
liefore  tlie  court,  Iml  was  wtdl  versed  in 
the  law. 

His  physi(iue  was  magniticeut.  He  was 
in  fact,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  physical  man- 
hood as  could  be  found.  His  manners  werQ 
graceful  and  easy.  lie  was  of  a  generous 
nature,  ever  ready  to  do  a  kind  act.  He  had 
conversational  powers  of  a  high  order,  and 
had  not  long  been  a  resident  of  the  Stati 
before  he  became  the  idol  of  the  people. 
When  Indiana   was  about  to  hold  a  conveu 


tion  to  frame  a  constitution  for  its  admission 
into  the  Union,  Mr.  Noble  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Franklin  county. 
The  convention  was  composed  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  young  State.  Among  them  Noble 
took  high  rank.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  Legislature  to  assemble  under 
that  constitution.  That  Legislature  elected 
him  to  the  Senate.  In  those  days  some  oi 
the  ablest  men  the  nation  has  ever  produced 
were  in  the  Senate,  but  Mr.  Noble  easily 
took  a  prominent  place  among  them.  Hf 
continued  in  the  Senate  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  E'ebruary  26,  1831.  He 
was  buried  in  the  congressional  cemetery  at 
Washington.  He  served  the  people  long  and 
faithfully,  and  his  record  is  one  the  State 
may  w^ell  be  protid  of. 

Senator  Noble  was  born  December  16, 
1785.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed State  Senate  November  8.  181G,  when  he 
lacked  one  month  and  eight  days  of  being 
thirty-one  years  old.  He  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Indiana.  His  ancestors  originally 
came  from  England,  the  first  one  landing  in 
America  in  1653,  settling  in  Massachusetts. 
From  there  the  family  scattered  in  after 
years  to  many  other  Staets.  The  records 
show  that  seventeen  of  them  took  part  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  fifty-one  in  the 
Revolution,  thirteen  in  the  wai"  of  1812,  and 
eighty  in  the  civil  war. 

Of  W^aller  Taylor,  lae  colleague  of  Mr 
Noble,  less  is  known.  He  was  a  Virginian 
by  birth.  He  obtained  a  common  school 
education,  studied  law  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  A'irginia  Legislature.  In  1805 
President  Jefferson  appointed  him  one  of  the 
territorial  judges  for  Indiana.  He  removed 
to  Vincennes.  and  at  once  joinetT  the  junta, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  force  slavery  upon 
the  people  of  the  Territory  notwithstanding 
the  Ordnance  of  1787.  This  junta  was  led 
by  Governor  Harrison  and  Mr.  Randolph 
and  almost  on  his  arrival  Judge  Taylor  be 
came  one  of  its  most  active  members.  Per- 
haps he  was  the  most  vindictive  of  any  of 
them  in  his  enmity  to  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  freedom.  His  oecupying  a  place  on 
the  bench  did  not  prevent  him  from  attempts 
to  instigate  personal  encounters,  and  he 
made  several  efforts  to  force  Jonathan  Jen- 
nings,   the    champion   of    the   opponents   of 
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slavery,  to  challenge  him  to  fight  a  duel,  and 

j  boasted  of  such  efforts,  and  denounced  Jen- 

j  nings  as   a  coward  because   he   would   not* 

j  respond    to    his    insults    with   a  challenge. 

!  Randolph    was   of    a   hery   and    impetuousi 

nature,  and  x  ay  lor  repeatedly  insisted  that 

Randolph    should     invite     the    anti-slavery 

leaders     to     an     "entertainment     over     tne 

Wabash." 

Randolph  and  Mcintosh  became  involved 
in  a  street  encounter  in  which  Randolph  was 
so  badly  injured  that  it  was  thought  he 
would  not  recover.  In  a  letter  to  him  Taylor 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  speedily  re 
cover  and  be  able  to  "batter  his  Scotch  car- 
cass well  for  it."  The  effort  to  force  slavery 
on  the  people  did  not  end  until  after  the 
constitution  of  181G  was  adopted.  When  the 
first  Legislature  met  Taylor  was  elected  as  a 
colleague  of  James  Noble  in  the  Senate.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  term  he  was  re-elected 
and  served  until  1825.  He  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia on  the  close  of  his  second  term  and 
died  there  August  26,  1826.  At  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  and  during  the  war  of  1812-15 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  General  William 
Henry  Harrison.  In  the  Senate  he  stood 
steadfastly  by  the  South  on  every  questioi 
that  came  up  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  country.  Little  is  left  of  record  to  show 
how  he  stood  as  a  judge,  while  serving  on 
the  territorial  bench.  His  first  noted  case 
to  try  was  the  suit  of  Governor  Harrison 
against  one  jNIcIntosh  for  libel.  In  the  Sen- 
ate he  was  not  noted  for  participation  in  the 
debates  of  that  body,  nor  is  there  any  record 
of  any  great  measure  proposed  or  advocated 
by  him. 

^^'illiam  Hendricks  Avas  one  of  the  great 
men  of  Indiana.  A  man  of  learning  he  uded 
many  high  and  important  stations  and  filled 
them  well.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1783.  He  was  educated  at  Cannonsburg 
that  State.  Like  many  others  of  those  days 
he  sought  a  home  in  the  West,  stopping  for 
awhile  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1814  he 
chose  Madison,  Ind.,  for  his  future  home. 
The  three  prominent  places  in  Indiana  at 
that  time  were  Vincennes,  Brookville  and 
Madison.  Being  on  the  Ohio  river  Madison 
had  manj'  advantages  over  its  rivals.  Hi 
had  only  been  a  resident  of  Madison  a  few 


months  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Terri 
torial  Legislature,  and  became  one  of  tin 
leading  members  of  that  body.  Possessed 
of  more  education  than  most  of  his  col- 
leagues, witli  pleasing  manners  and  winning 
address  he  became  very  popular.  His  well 
stored  mind,  and  his  strong  method  of  pre- 
senting an  argument  easily  made  him  one  of 
the  foremost  men  of  that  body.  Two  years 
later  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  con- 
vention called  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Hit 
new  State.  He  had  not  been  a  resident  of 
the  State  but  two  years  when  thus  honored. 

His  abilities  pointed  him  out  as  one  des 
fined  to  be  prominent,  and  in  August,  1817, 
at  the  first  election  held  under  the  new  con- 
stitution Mr.  Hendricks  was  chosen  as  the 
Representative  of  Indiana  in  the  lowei 
House  of  Congress.  He  was  twice  re- 
elected, serving  six  consecutive  years.  So 
strong  a  hold  did  he  obtain  upon  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  people  that  at  th 
end  of  his  third  term  in  Congress  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  without  oppo- 
sition, the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the 
liistory  of  Indiana.  In  1825,  before  his  term 
of  Governor  expired,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Waller  Tay- 
lor. He  was  re-elected  in  1831,  and  in  1837 
retired  to  private  life.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  became  known  over  the  State  was 
pai-tly  owing  to  his  having  brought  with 
him  to  Madison  the  outfit  of  a  printing  office, 
and  established  a  paper,  which  he  editec 
with  marked  ability. 

He  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and,  perhaps,  with  one  exception- 
Jonathan  Jennings— did  more  to  shape  the 
new  State  than  any  other  man  in  it.  Ho 
made  the  first  revision  of  the  laws  of  th'i 
State,  and  while  he  was  so  much  engaged  in 
public  affairs  that  he  did  not  give  the  time 
to  his  practice  he  otherwise  would  have 
done,  he  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
able  lawyers  of  the  State.  From  1816  fo 
1837  he  served  the  people  without  intermis- 
sion. His  manners  were  easy  and  dignified. 
He  was  a  friend  to  education  and  did  much 
to  foster  education  in  the  State.  When  he 
retired  from  public  life  he  returned  to  th( 
practice  of  his  profession  and  the  care  of  his 
estate,  which  was  quite  large.  He  was  not 
an  eloquent  advocate  at  the  bar,  but  was 
careful  and  painstaking  in  the  preparation 
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of  his  cases,  so  he  met  with  considerable 
success.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  16th  of 
Maj',  1850.  In  the  Senate  he  always  care- 
fully looked  after  the  interests  of  Indiana, 
and  his  constituents.  It  is  said  he  never 
left  a  letter  unanswered.  His  cleai-  mim 
and  conscientious  attention  to  his  dutie; 
;?avt'  him  a  wide  influence  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  an  uncle  of  Thomas  A.  Hendriclis, 
Avho  was  afterward  Governor,  Senator  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

When  Senator  Noble  died  .Tames  Brown 
Ray  was  Governor  of  the  State.  Ray  was 
ambitious  to  become  Senator,  but  could  not 
appoint  himself,  so  to  fill  the  vacancy  he 
appointed  Hon.  Robert  Hanna,  hoping  that 
the  Legislature  at  its  forthcoming  session 
would  elect  himself  for  the  unexpired  term. 
Mr.  Hanna  served  from  December  5,  1831, 
to  .January  3  of  the  next  year,  making  a 
little  less  than  one  month.  Mr.  Hanna  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State.  He  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  April  6,  1786.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  removed  with 


his   parents   to   Indiana,   settling  at   Brook- 
ville,  at  that  time  the  most  important  town 
in  the  State.    He  became  sheriff  of  the  east 
ern  district,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  served 
as  such  from   1809  until  the  State  govern- 
ment was  formed.     He  was  a  member  of 
the   constitutional   convention  of   1816,    and 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  State  Legis-    , 
lature.     He  also  served  as  Register  of  the,  I 
Land  Office,  and  as  General  of  the  Militia,  j  i 
In   1825  he  removed    to    Indianapolis,   and;  ; 
had  much  to  do  with  the  building  of  what,  ' 
is  known  as  the  National  Road.     He  con-  \  : 
structed  a  small  steamboat,  to  run  on  White  t  < 
river,   to   be   used   in   the  transpoi-tation  of 
stone  and  material  to  be  used  in  construct 
ing  the  road.     He  was  a  man  of  great  force 
of   character,    strong   in   his   likes   and   dis-i 
likes.    He  served  so  short  a  time  in  the  Sen-{  ■ 
ate  that  he  made  no  record  there.     After  he  i 
retired   from   the    United   States   Senate   he  j 
served  a  term  or  two  in  that  of  the  State.  \  ■ 
He  was  killed  by  a  railroad  train,  while  he  I 
was    walking   on    the    track,    November    19>! 
1&58. 


AN   AMUSING   FILIPINO   STORY. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by  Prof.  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  of  the  Michigan  University, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Philippine  commission.  He  has  made  sev- 
eral tours  through  the  Philippines,  and  in 
one  of  his  books  relates  that  a  native  of  the 
islands  begged  from  him  a  copy  of  Judge, 
containing  a  cartoon  of  ex-President  Cleve- 
land, portraying  him  in  the  garb  of  a  friar, 
with  a  tin  halo  supported  by  an  upright 
from  the  back  of  his  collar.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  represented  in  the  attitude  of  devotion, 
witli  hands  clasped  and  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks.  Professor  Worcester  did  not 
understand  why  the  Filipino  begged  so 
earnestly  for  the  colored  print,  but  after 
returning  from  a  hunting  expedition  for  a 
few  days  the  matter  was  explained.  He 
found  the  cartoon  of  the  ex-President  hung 
at  one  end  of  the  hut  in  a  neat  bamboo 
frame,  and  in  the  evening  the  father,  mother 
and  all  the  children  fell  on  their  knees  and 
offered  their  devotions  before  it.  Professor 
Worcester  adds  that  "Mr.  Cleveland  is  the 
first  American  President  who  has  been  can- 
onized."—Leslie's  AVeeklv. 


A  CAMEL'S  REVENGE.  ' 

A  valuable  camel,  working  in  an  oil  mill ; 
in  Africa,  was  severely  beaten  by  its  driver.  '■ 
Seeing  that  the  camel  had  treasured  up  the  _ 
injury  and  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  \ 
chance  for  revenge,  the  driver  kept  a  strict : 
watch  upon  the  animal.  Time  passed  away,  I 
the  camel,  knowing  that  it  was  watched,  was  i 
quiet  and  obedient,  and  the  driver  began  to  1 
think  that  the  beating  was  forgotten,  when,  j 
one  night,  after  several  months  had  gone  by, 
the  man  was  sleeping  on  a  raised  platform  | 
in  the  mill,  whilst,  as  is  customary,  the  ! 
camel  was  stabled  in  a  corner.  j 

Happening  to  awake,  the  driver  saw  by  ! 
the    bright    moonlight    that,  when  all  was  i 
quiet,  the  animal  looked  cautiously  around, 
arose  softly,  and,  stealing  toward  the  spot 
where  a  bundle  of  clothes  and  a  bemous, 
thrown  carelessly  on  the  ground,  resembled 
a  sleeping  figure,  cast  itself  with  violence  i 
upon  them,  rolling  with  all  its  weight,  and 
tearing  them  most  viciously  with  its  teeth. 
Satisfied  that  its  revenge  was  complete,  the  <■ 
camel  was  returning  to  its  corner,  when  the 
driver  sat  up  and  spoke.    At  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  realizing  the  mistake  it  had  made, 
the  animal  was  so  mortified  at  the  failure 
and  discovery  of  its  scheme,  that  it  dashed  \ 
its  head  against  the  wall  and  died  on  the  ; 
spot.  \ 
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THE  GREAT  MONUMENT  AT  INDIANAPOLIS...IS  IT 
A  FAILURE? 


BY    WILLIAM    HENRY    SMITH. 


At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature 
$100,000  were  appropriated  to  complete  the 
soldiers'  monument  at  Indianapolis.  The 
groups  of  "War"  and  "Peace"  have  been 
finished  and  the  public  has  viewed  them, 
with  many  varied  criticisms.  The  question 
arises.  Is  the  monument  a  failure?  Does  it 
fill  the  full  measure  of  expectation?  Has 
the  money  been  wisely  expended?  The  an- 
swers one  receives  to  the  above  question»- 
varies  in  number  only  as  the  number  of  the 
questioned  varies.  It  is  my  pui-pose,  in  this 
paper,  to  review  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  the  object  for 
which  it  was  erected,  more  than  to  criticise 
the  work  itself,  premising  that  those  who 
have  superintendend  the  work  so  far  have 
signally  failed  in  grasping  the  real  idea  In- 
tended to  be  symbolized  by  the  monument. 

The  first  to  publicly  advocate  the  erection 
of  such  a  monument  was  the  late  Governor 
Morton.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
in  1867  he  urged  the  erection  of  a  monument, 
and  referring  to  Crown  Hill,  Indianapolis,  he 
said: 

"In  this  cemetery  there  is  a  high  hill, 
quite  overlooking  the  city,  and  I  recommend 
that  upon  this  hill  the  State  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  her  brave  soldiers  who  perished  in 
the  Rebellion.  We  can  not  pay  too  much 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  died 
for  their  country.  This  monument,  over- 
looking the  country  round,  would  be  the  first 
object  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  traveler  as  he 
approaches  the  capital,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  great  Webster,  when  he  laid  the  cor 
ner  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  at 
Boston,  'Let  it  rise!  let  it  rise!  till  it  meets 
the  sun  in  its  coming;  let  the  earliest  lighf 
of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger 
and  play  upon  its  summit.'  " 


Governor  Morton's  conception  of  a  monu- 
ment was  to  the  dead;  to  those  who  had 
given  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
defense  of  the  Union,  but  a  broader,  deeper, 
better,  greater  idea  took  hold  of  the  people 
before  any  steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment. That  bi'oader,  deeper  and  better  idea 
was  to  erect  something  that  would  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  dauntless  daring,  of, 
heroic  endurance,  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Indiana's  sons  left  their  homes  and 
offered  themselves  to  battle  for  the  Union. 
The  man  who  went  and  offered  himself,  who 
bore  all  the  toil  of  the  marches,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  bivouac,  of  the  prison  pen,  who 
bared  his  breast  to  the  enemy,  and  returne< 
home  is  as  much  entitled  to  honor  and  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  all  the  people  as  he 
who  fell  on  that  altar.  Thousands  gave  an 
arm,  or  a  leg,  or  carry  honorable  scars.  Be- 
j'ause  death  did  not  come  to  them,  should 
they  be  forgotten?  This  was  the  idea  that 
took  possession  of  the  people.  Then  there 
was  another  idea— a  Uuion  restored.  The 
people  wanted  an  object  lesson  for  all  com 
ing  generations— something  that  when  people 
looked  upon  it  they  would  read  in  it  a  lesson. 
Not  of  war,  altogether,  for  war  at  best  is 
barbarism,  but  that  from  out  that  war  came 
a  Union  stronger,  better  and  more  glorious 
than  had  ever  been  conceived  of  by  our 
fathers  who  gave  their  blood  to  establish  it. 

These  were  the  central  ideas  of  the  people 
when  the  monument  was  finally  contem- 
plated. It  was  not  to  the  dead  alone,  but  to 
the  living  as  well.  The  dead  were  not  our 
only  heroes.  They  sealed  with  their  lives 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  but  the  devo- 
tion of  the  others  who  escaped  with  their 
lives  and  returned  was  just  as  great.  They 
fought  for  a  principle  and  those  who  died  died 
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for  ii  principle,  and  that  principle  was  to  be 
the  central,  the  controlling'  idea  in  the  monu- 
ment. To  make  it  worthy  the  principle, 
worthy  the  State,  AA'orthy  the  men  who  had 
fou^'ht,  it  was  necessary  that  it  be  of  such 
magniticent  proprotions  that  it  would  at 
once  attract  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 
To  correctly  symbolize  the  results  of  the  de- 
voticm  of  those  heroes  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  constructed  of  a  material  as 
durable  as  the  Union  that  had  been  cement- 
ed by  their  blood,  their  toils,  their  privations. 

These  two  objects,  these  two  necessary 
qualifications,  were  fully,  grandly  met  in  the 
shaft  erected.  It  towers  far-  above  the 
loftiest  buildings  in  the  city.  "It  "meets  the 
sun  in  its  coming."  "the  earliest  light  of  the 
morning  gilds  it,  and  parting  day  lingers  and 
plays  upon  its  summit."  It  was  not  a  plain 
and  unornamented  shaft,  but  the  architect 
who  designed  it  made  it  a  thing  of  grand 
architectural  beauty.  Its  proportions  were 
niMJcstic,  and  its  symmetry  perfect  and  har- 
monious. The  cascades  of  flowing  water 
wcie  not  only  beautiful  but  beautifully  sym- 
Ifolical.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  art 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  approaches  to 
it  added  to  its  majestj'  and  strength.  They 
harmonized  with  the  shaft  and  the  pedestal. 
It  was  erected  of  stone,  a  material  as  lasting 
as  the  ages.  Thus  two  of  the  central  ideas 
were  fully  carried  out.  It  would  have  been 
wise  had  those  controlling  it  stopped  there. 
Let  any  one  take  a  picture  of  it  as  it  looked 
when  the  shaft  and  the  cascades  stood  there 
alone,  and  it  will  be  forced  on  him  at  sight 
tliaL  the  l)eautiful  symmetry,  the  grand 
maji'sty  of  the  monument  have  been  de- 
stroyed. But  the  first  thing  that  destroyed 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
monumentwas  when  thewordsTo  Indiana's 
Silent  Mctors"  were  placed  on  the  pedestal. 
It  iiuule  it  a  monument  to  the  dead  alone. 
If  \\as  no  longer  a  monument  to  a  prin- 
liplf.  l)ut  a  gravestone.  Had  it  been  erected 
ill  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  as  suggested  by 
CdMiiioi-  Morton,  those  words  might  have 
lu'cii  api)ropriate,  but  on  the  monument, 
placed  where  it  is,  designed  for  the  purpos 
it  Avas.  they  are  inappropriate,  and  ought 
never  have  been  placed  tliere. 

As  to  the  groups,  claimed  to  represent 
war  and  peace,  without  attempting  to  criti- 
cise th'e  workmanship  in  carving  them  from 


the  stone,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  look 
like  plaster  casts  stuck  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  monument,  and  sticking  there  they  not 
only  mar  the  harmony  and  delicate  out- 
lines of  the  shaft,  but  they  have  the  efCect 
of  dwarfing  it  in  height.  But  do  they  repre- 
sent peace  and  wai?  Are  they  a  true  con- 
ception? The  original  design  of  the  monu- 
ment was  to  represent  the  civil  war  and  its 
outcome,  although  other  wars  have  been 
commemorated  on  it  by  tablets,  but  in  the 
original  conception  they  had  no  place  there, 
and  when  designs  were  asked  for  the  com- 
peting architects  had  no  thought  of  any 
other  wai-  than  that  between  the  States. 

This  being  so,  then  the  ai-tist,  in  his 
groups  should  have  represented  war  and 
peace  as  they  are  known  in  this  country,  and 
especially  the  civil  war.  The  groups,  as  they 
stand,  prove  one  thing  more  than  any  other, 
and  that  is  ,  he  failed  utterly  in  conceiving 
either  war  or  peace  in  America,  or  the  re- 
sults of  that  great  struggle.  Had  he  been 
attempting  to  symbolize  war  as  it  was  when 
the  Goths  overrun  Italy,  then  the  female 
figure,  with  its  malign  expression  of  counte- 
nance, telling  of  hatred  and  malice,  and  its 
burning  troch  would  have  been  appropriate, 
but  he  was  not  to  symbolize  such  a  war. 
With  that  malign  female  he  has  coupledi 
modern  implements,  modern  acoutremeuts 
and  modern  faces.  A  strange  and  certainly 
inappropriate  commingling  of  the  ancient 
and  modern,  the  barbarian  and  the  Christ 
ian.  As  to  the  artistic  proportions  of  the 
figures  to  each  other,  or  to  the  numan  anat- 
omy I  have  nothing  to  say;  I  am  only  at- 
tempting to  point  out  how  the  designer 
wholly  failed  fb  comprehend  or  appreciate 
the  work  he  had  to  do. 

If  anything,  the  Peace  group  is  more  in- 
congruous than  the  other.  It  looks  like  the 
hasty  throwing  together  of  figures  without 
any  competent  idea  of  what  they  were  in- 
tended to  express  in  stone.  In  the  Peaca 
group  are  soldiers.  The  beholder,  when  he 
is  told  the  group  is  representing  peace,  may 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  return- 
ing soldiers,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their 
attitude,  the  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances, nor  in  their  surroundings  to  suggest 
whether  they  are  returning  or  departing. 
One  soldier  has  his  knapsack  on  his  back,i 
his  gun  at  his  side,  his  wife  hiding  her  face 
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on  Ills  slioulder.  If  lie  is  a  returning  soldier 
his  countenance  expresses  anything  hut  the 
joy  naturally  to  be  expected  at  his  safe  home 
coming.  The  returning  soldier  did  not  arrive 
at  home  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  or 
his  gun  in  his  hand.  So  far  as  the  position 
of  his  wife  is  concerned  it  looks  like  she  was 
weeping  over  his  departure. 

Next  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  the 
one  great  conclusion  of  the  war  was  that  it 
transformed  the  negro  from  a  chattel  to  a 
man;  it  lifted  him  up  and  placed  him  on  his 
i  feet.  That  was  one  of  the  things  peace 
I  brought  to  the  country.  Is  it  so  represented 
I  in  the  group?  Nothing  is  further  from  that 
idea  than  the  attitude  and  countenance  of 
the  figure  intended  to  represent  a  former 
slave.  Had  the  figure  been  designed  before 
the  war  it  might  have  symbolized  something 
of  the  truth,  but  it  must  be  remembered  this 
group  is  intended  to  be  symbolical  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  war,  of  the  return  of  peace.  The 
figure  intended  to  represent  a  slave  is  couch- 
ing on  the  ground,  with  a  look  of  abject  ter- 
ror and  agonizing  entreaty  on  his  counte- 
nance. He  is  holding  up  a  broken  chain 
With  his  shackles  broken  he  should  not  have 


had  any  such  expression  of  terror  and  agoniz- 
ing entreaty.  But  his  whole  position  is  wrong, 
and  demonstrates  that  the  designer  had  no 
true  conception  of  the  result  of  the  war. 
Had  the  negro  been  standing  upright,  with 
a  look  of  new-bora  manhood  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  with  the  broken  shackles  at  his 
feet,  it  would  have  symbolized  something. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Europeans  say 
Americans  have  no  conception  of  art,  when 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  and  publicly  ex 
hibit  such  groups  as  are  on  our  Indiana 
monument?  They  may  be  correctly  exe- 
cuted according  to  models  of  the  designer. 
Of  that  I  know  nothing.  It  is  the  design 
that  is  both  incorrect  in  conception  and  in 
execution.  They  cost  a  large  sum,  but  that 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  removing 
them  if  they  detract  from  the  monument. 
As  I  have  said,  there  was  a  majesty,  a  sym- 
metry, a  harmony  about  tlie  shaft  as  it  orig- 
inally stood  that  made  it  the  delight  of  every 
eye  and  won  praises  from  every  beholder. 
To  add  anything  to  it  was  but  to  detract 
from  that  symmetry,  that  harmony  and  that 
majesty.  The  groups  may  be  called  "war 
and  peace,"  but  they  actually  represent  noth- 
ing but  so  much  wasted  stone  and  labor. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MIDDLETOWN. 


BY    MRS.    C.    J.     PICKERING. 


In  giving  a  history  of  any  place  or  of  any 
people,  we  must .  necessarily  break  some- 
where into  an  interlaced  web  of  human 
events.  Back  of  any  beginning  there  is  ever 
another  beginning.  Some  one  has  said  that 
History  has  this  much  in  common  with 
Eternity. 

Thus  back  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone, as  it  were,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
village  of  Middletown,  we  have  the  forests 
resounding  with  the  din  and  cry  of  another 
people.  A  people  whose  shadowy  ending 
blends  perceptibly  with  the  origin  of  a  new 
era  in  history.  The  advent  of  the  pale-face 
even  in  the  Fall  creek  forests  meant  the  re- 


moval of  the  last  wigwam,  the  surrender  of 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  and  the  fai-ewell 
whoop  of  the  redman. 

As  early  as  1822  when  the  first  laud  was 
entered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
site  of  Middletown,  a  few  scattered  wig- 
wams still  marked  the  homes  of  the  remain- 
ing Indians.  The  last  one  of  these,  White- 
wing,  with  his  family,  folded  his  tent, 
packed  his  goods  upon  the  backs  of  ponies, 
and  in  1827  bade  a  reluctant  fai'ewell  to  his 
native  forests.  .John  Van  Matre,  who  had 
settled  three  miles  north  of  Middletown,  has 
often  repeated  the  story  of  their  departure, 
as  he   witnessed   it.     After  the  ponies   liad 
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been  loaded  and  everything  was  in  readiness 
the  Indian  motlier  mounted  the  first,  man 
fusliion.  the  oldest  child  the  second,  and  so 
on,  ranking  according  to  age,  then  set  out 
over  u  trail  tliroufrli  tlie  forest.  The  family 
toiiiahau  li  liad  Imm'U  lost  and  Whitewing, 
fearing  lest  some  evil  miglit  befall  them, 
remained  behind  to  lind  it.  In  his  own  lan- 
guage lie  remarked,  "I  huntee,  huutee, 
liuntee,  till  catcliee,  then  I  go."  At  this  time 
the  country  in  and  about  Middletown  was 
a  dense  forest  broken  only  by  apparently 
bottomless  swamps.  No  better  illustration 
of  tiic  general  charactci'  and  appearance  of 
the  country  is  given  than  the  following:  In 
IS'J'.t  whi'U  Louis  Summers  entered  the  land 
one  mill'  north  of  .Middletown,  and  settled 
thereon  hi'  was  sincerely  impressed  that  no 
white  man  would  ever  settle  farther  west 
tiian  lie,  so  impenetrable  and  uninhabitable 
did  llic  country  then  appear;  but  even  this 
good  man  lived  to  see  the  forests  yield  to 
man's  ambition,  the  fragrant  calamus  beds, 
and  ponds  of  blue  flag  give  way  to  fields  of 
grain,  and  the  graceful  willow  supplanted 
by  the  apple,  the  cherry  and  the  pear. 

The  history  of  Middletown  might  prop- 
erly date  to  the  year  1822  when  three  men 
made  their  v.-ay  into  Fall  creek  township. 
Two  of  these  men  were  Benjamin  and  Reu- 
ben Bristol,  who  entered  land  one  mile  west 
of  town.  These  men  did  not,  however,  settle 
their  claim  and  move  their  families  into  the 
settlement  until  1S31.  The  government  deed 
to  this  laud  is  still  held  by  Benjamin  Bris- 
tol's dauLMitei'.  and  is  signed  by  Andrew 
.laeksnn. 

Tile  First  ni:iu  who  came  Into  Fall  creek 
township  to  live  was  Charles  Williams,  who 
cleared  a  spot,  built  a  log  cabin  and  began 
life  in  the  wilderness  about  one  mile  west 
of  town  as  early  as  1S24.  A  year  or  two 
latiT  i>a\i(l  \aii  Matre  entered  the  fai-m 
owned  at  this  writing  by  his  son  Cyrus  Van 
.Matre  and  lying  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  north.  In  1827  John  Van  Matre  settled 
about  three  miles  north.  The  following  yeai- 
Nathan  Riley  entered  a  tract  of  land  south, 
abutting  on  the  present  corporation  line,  and 
the  next  year  Louis  Summers  entered  and 
settled  upon  the  present  Loring  Pickering 
farm.  About  this  time,  1828,  Jacob  Koontz 
entered  the  land,  over  a  portion  of  which 
Middletown  is  built.    His  was  the  first  home 


established  within  our  present  boundaiies. 

This  enterprising  man  took  an  early  fore- 
cast of  the  future.  Newcastle  was  the  near- 
est trading  point,  and  under  the  most  favor- 
able cii-cumstances  a  round  trip  to  that  place 
on  horseback  took  two  days  at  least,  and 
with  a  team  much  longer.  Already  several 
thrifty  farmers  had  clustered  hereabouts,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  and  the  possibilities  and 
advantages  of  a  village  in  the  midst  of  the 
settlement  became  apparent.  Koontz,  who 
had  about  four  acres  of  cleared  land,  took 
advantage  of  the  outlook  and  laid  off  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  town  lots.  Nathan  Riley  has 
often  related  the  circumstances  attending 
the  founding  of  this  village.  He  was  out 
hunting  his  horses  in  the  forest,  and  had 
followed  the  sound  of  the  tinkling  bell  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  home  of  Koontz. 
Koontz  came  out  to  meet  him,  ^bmitted  his 
plans,  and  asked  if  he  would  assist  in  the 
survey,  which  he  did.  Their  outfit  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  poles  and  a  string.  This  sur- 
vey provided  for  two  passage  ways  which 
were  later  made  into  streets.  Fifth  street, 
as  we  now  knoAv  it.  began  at  the  creek  and 
ran  north  after  an  irregulaj.'  fashion  to  the 
present  junction  with  Locust.  Locust  ex- 
tended one  square  east  and  about  a  half 
square  west  from  Fifth.  The  inaccuracy  of 
this  rude  survey  still  remains  evident.  About 
twenty  lots  with  an  approximate  width  of 
four  rods  were  marked  off  fronting  these 
prospective  streets.  On  Christmas  day,  1829, 
these  lots  were  put  up  at  auction  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  David  Van  Matre 
cried  the  sale  and  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
the  lots  at  from  three  to  twenty  dollars  each. 
For  a  time  these  lots  were  used  by  the  own- 
ers as  speculative  property  in  making  trades 
of  various  kinds.  Nathan  Riley  came  into 
possession  of  one  to  off-set  a  fine  which  he 
had  paid  for  a  settler  who  had  fought  to  the 
extent  of  six  dollars.  This  he  traded  to 
Parker,  the  blacksmith,  for  a  log  cabin. 

Jacob  Koontz,  however,  did  not  live  to 
see  the  success  of  his  enterpnse.  Eaidy  in 
1830  he  fell  a  prey  to  the  malaria  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  Avas  laid  to  rest,  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  his  humble  home.  Years 
later,  Avhen  Sixth  street  was  being  cut  and 
graded,  his  remains,  along  wth  those  of  two 
or  three  other  earlj-  settlers,  were  discov- 
ered, tenderly  cared  for  and  deposited  in  the 
South  cemetery. 
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The  second  resident  of  the  village  was 
Channcey  Bun*.  He  came  in  1830  and  very 
soon  thereafter  established  a  tannery  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  leather,  which  in- 
dustry he  followed  for  about  forty  yeai-s. 
His  first  home  was  a  modest  log  cabin, 
crowning  the  hill  northeast  of  the  property 
now  known  as  the  Burr  homestead.  Mr. 
Burr  remained  a  life-long  citizen  of  Middle- 
toAvn,  and  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  advance  the  growth  and  the  interests 
of  the  place.  In  1839  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace,  which  oflice  he  filled  forty-three 
consecutive  years.  He  did  not  regard  it  so 
much  his  duty,  especially  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory, to  avert  any  violation  of  the  law,  as  to 
settle  a  retribution  upon  the  accused,  in  just 
punishment  thereof.     It  has  been  recounted 


an  ordinary  wagonload,  but  was  sufficient 
to  supply  the  modest  demands  of  the  settle- 
ment. David  Fleming  came  the  same  year 
and  entered  competition  in  the  mercantile 
business. 

Thus  in  1831  the  metropolis  of  Fall  creek 
township  consisted  of  four  log  cabins,  the 
business  interests  being  a  tannery  and  two 
stores. 

The  year  1832  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  predestined  village.  Previous 
to  this  year  the  nearest  highway  was  that 
known  as  the  Old  State  Road,  which  had 
been  opened  through  the  frontier  as  far  as 
New  Castle.  Pathways  for  men  on  horse 
back  following  blazed  tracks  through  the 
woods  were  the  only  outlets  from  this  prim- 
itive world,  except  a  rude  wagon  way,  which 
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of  him,  and  not  to  his  discredit,  that  often 
when  coming  in  contact  with  some  misde- 
meanor, he  would  turn  his  back  upon  the 
scene,  or  walk  away,  but  when  the  culprit 
was  brought  to  justice  he  would  render  a 
fair  and  honest  hearing  of  the  case,  and  fix 
a  just  penalty.  He  was  lai-gely  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  first  mail  service;  later  he 
was  active  in  securing  an  incorporation  for 
the  village,  and  engaged  in  other  enterprises 
relative  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

During  the  year  1830  Joshua  Willets 
brought  to  the  village  a  stock  of  goods  and 
established  himself  as  storekeeper.  He  built 
a  log  cabin  on  the  ground  now  covered  by 
the  Hotel  Block,  which  he  used  as  a  store- 
room.    His  stock  would  scarce  have  made 


had    been    opened    by  the  settlers  to   New 
Castle. 

In  1832  the  Old  State  Road  was  extended 
from  New  Castle  to  Anderson.  Through 
Middletown  this  road  followed  Fifth  street 
to  High,  thence  westward  to  Seventh,  north 
on  Seventh  the  distance  of  a  square,  thence 
diagonally  through  the  forest  which  then 
covered  the  present  fair  ground.  The  village 
at  this  time  received  the  name  Middletown, 
being  adopted  from  its  situation  between  the 
two  larger  towns.  The  opening  of  this  road 
meant  much  relative  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  town  and  settlement.  A  post- 
ofiice  was  at  once  established  and  Noah 
Trayer  chosen  as  postmaster.  These  people 
at  first  received  one  mail  a  week,  providing 
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no  iiccideut  befell  any  one  of  the  mail-car- 
riers aloufe'  the  route  from  the  far  East. 
This  frequently  happened. 

The  Middletowu  mail  was  made  up  at 
.New  Castle,  and  Judge  Bundy,  senior,  was 
ilic  lirsl  mail-earrier.  At  this  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  postage  was 
charged  in  proportion  to  the  distance  over 
w  hicli  a  letter  was  sent,  and  paid  by  the  re- 
.ipifut.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Middle- 
town  were  originally  from  Virginia.  It  took 
one  month  for  a  letter  to  reach  them  from 
their  native  State,  and  cost  twenty-tive 
ci'Mis  to  get  it  out  of  the  postoffice. 

Thi-  opening  of  the  State  Road  invited  a 
straily  How  of  iiHinigration  to  this  district 
and  westward,  and  industries  of  vaiious 
kinds  were  introduced  as  the  progress  of  the 
times  demiuided.  The  village  smithy  was 
estiiblished  by  a  Mr.  Parker.  Another  Mr. 
I'arker  kept  a  public  tavern,  where  the  trav- 
t!h-r  found  food  and  lodging.  Nathan  Riley 
living  a  short  distance  south  of  town  also 
threw  out  his  latch-string  to  the  traveler, 
providing  him  with  food,  shelter  and  prov- 
ender for  his  horse,  or  whatever  stock  he 
might  be  driving  through  the  country.  The 
first  Riley  Inn  was  supplanted  by  another 
more  subsUintial  and  commodious.  This  still 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  south  as  a  monu- 
m<'ut  to  the  memory  of  those  interesting 
pioneer  days.  It  scarce  retains  its  identity 
with  its  present  dress  of  weatherboards  and 
paint,  but  it  is  the  same  Inn  nevertheless. 

Heretofore  the  voters  of  the  township  had 
met  at  the  home  of  Abraham  Thomas  to  cast 
their  biUlot,  but  in  1832  the  polls  were 
changed  to  Middletown.  The  malaria  of  the 
country  created  a  good  opening  for  a  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  of  Philadelphia, 
wiis  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  came  in  1832  and  remained  a 
citizen  of  the  village  until  Lis  death.  He  is 
still  remembered  as  a  good  man  as  well  as 
a  good  physician. 

About  this  time  there  removed  into  the 
village  a  man  whose  life  within  the  com- 
munity is  worthy  of  perhaps  more  than  a 
passing  remark— I  refer  to  Josie  Yount,  as 
ho  was  familiarly  known,  who  brought  his 
fnmily  and  became  a  citizen  of  Middletown 
in  1832.  He  at  once  established  himself  as 
a  useful  and  enteiTprising  man  in  the  com- 
munity,  one  whose  efforts   were   successful 


in  promoting  the  general  interests  of  the 
people.  He  at  first  opened  a  store,  but  after- 
wards connected  himself  with  other  business 
enterprises  of  the  settlement.  He  was  the 
first  stock  merchant,  and  the  father  of  the 
grain  buyers;  a  great  friend  to  the  farmer, 
and  a  reliable  financier,  as  was  proven  by  his 
management  of  the  several  estates  in  the 
capacity  of  administrator  and  guardian.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  religious  peo- 
ple known  as  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  his 
home  was  the  meeting  house  of  these  Christ- 
ian people  for  several  years  prior  to  the 
building  of  the  Disciple  Church  in  1850.  In 
the  erection  of  this  church  he  took  axi  active 
interest. 

The  extent  of  the  settlement  in  1833  justi- 
fied the  organization  of  a  school.  William 
Miller  came  into  the  settlement,  and  possess- 
ing the  neces.sary  qualifications  of  a  school 
teacher,  secured  several  scholars  by  sub- 
scription, and  opened  a  school,  the  first  in  the 
settlement.  This  school  was  taught  in  a 
little  log  cabin  west  of  the  village.  The  year 
following  a  Mr.  McPherson  secured  a  sub- 
scription for  sixteen  scholars  from  the  settle- 
ment and  taught  a  three  months'  term  in  a 
log  cabin  which  stood  on  the  lot  now  owned 
by  Dr.  Griffis.  Mr.  McPherson  received  $1.2.5 
per  scholar,  or  $20  for  the  full  three  months' 
term,  and  "boarded  'round,"  as  was  the  cus- 
tom at  that  time.  After  this  more  perma- 
nent arrangements  were  made  in  the  line  of 
education.  Tiouis  Summers  deeded  to  the 
district  a  lialf  .-icre  of  land  lying  opposite 
the  ]»resent  fair  grounds,  to  be  held  by  the 
district  as  long  as  used  for  school  purposes. 
Here  was  built  the  first  district  school  house 
in  the  settlement  about  the  year  1834.  This 
school  house  was  a  type  of  all  frontier 
school  houses,  and  yet  so  distinctly  a  part 
of  the  early  history  of  this  settlement  that 
it  seems  fitting  to  briefly  describe  it.  It  was 
built  of  moderately  sized  logs,  split  into 
halves,  the  flat  side  forming  the  inside  wall. 
A  log  was  cut  out  the  length  of  one  side  and 
the  space  covered  with  oiled  paper,  which 
served  as  a  window.  A  door  was  made  of 
oak  slabs  hewed  to  a  convenient  thickness 
and  held  together  with  wooden  pegs,  and  a 
puncheon  floor  completed  the  construction  of 
this  place  of  learning.  The  inside  furnish- 
ings consisted  of  slab  benches  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  width  and  so  high  that  the 
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younger  pupils  sat  Avith  feet  dangling  in  mid- 
air. A  slab  fastened  about  three  sides  of  tlie 
room  served  as  a  desk  for  the  larger 
scholars.  Another  article  of  furniture  was  a 
paddle,  which  always  hung  near  the  door. 
On  one  side  of  this  paddle  was  printed  the 
word  "Out,"  on  the  opposite  side  "In."  When 
a  pupil  left  the  room  the  paddle  was  turned 
to  say  "out,"  and  no  other  pupil  had  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  room  while  the  paddle  thus 
spoke.  Upon  re-entering  the  room  the  paddle 
was  flopped  over  to  say  "in,"  which  granted 
the  privilege  to  another  pupil  of  leaving  the 
room  if  need  be.  The  hickory  might  also  be 
mentioned  as  an  absolutely  necessary  article 
in  this  school  room.  This  the  master  always 
carried  under  his  arm  during  session.  Wil- 
liam Fox  was  the  first  district  school  master. 
He  is  remembered  as  Grandfather  Fox,  and 
after  two  or  three  terms  grew  too  old  for 
further  service  in  the  profession.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  thirties  this  primitive  school 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  more 
substantial  one  of  hewed  logs,  with  glass 
windows,  erected  in  its  stead.  Another  log 
house  which  was  built  sixty-five  years  ago 
about  a  mile  south  of  town  was  also  used 
for  school  purposes.  Later  this  house  was 
moved  into  town  and  rebuilt.  Recently  it 
was  purchased  by  Flem  Showater.  and  about 
one  month  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
the  last  building  in  Middletown  containing  a 
pioneer  history. 

As  early  as  1833  Brother  .Timmy  Havens, 
a  Methodist  circuit  rider,  made  his  way  into 
this  settlement  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  held  the  first 
Methodist  meetings  at  the  home  of  Benjamin 
Bristol,  west  of  town.  Their  meeting  house 
was  a  humble  home,  and  the  parson's  own 
knees  served  as  a  rest  for  the  Bible,  but  the 
services  were  no  less  fervent  and  impressive. 
Settlers  walked  through  the  forest  t^v  miles 
to  attend  these  good  meetings.  In  the  year 
1838  Mr.  Bristol  moved  from  his  one-room 
log  cabin  into  a  new  hewed  log  house  of  two 
rooms.  This  gave  new  impetus  to  the  Meth- 
odist cause.  His  home  wfis  amply  commod- 
ious to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  all  branches.  Accordingly  a  so- 
ciety was  organized  by  Hezekiah  &mith  in 
1838.  After  this  quarterly  meetings  were 
held,  they  being  the  biggest  days  of  the  year 
in  this  settlement.     The  first  Methodist  so- 


ciety consisted  of  a  membership  of  ten  good 
people.  Benjamin  Bristol  was  chosen  stew- 
ard and  James  McCuue  class  leader.  The 
society  continued  to  make  their  home  with 
Mr.  Bristol  until  the  church  was  built  in 
Middletown  in  1848. 

A  second  Christmas  festival  was  held  in 
the  settlement  in  1834,  when  the  com  mill 
two  miles  south  was  erected.  Prior  to  this 
the  people  of  the  village  and  neighborhood 
took  their  corn  to  a  mill  near  Milton  in 
Wayne  county,  or  to  Chesterfield,  to  have  it 
changed  into  meal.  "Going  to  mill"  took 
from  two  to  four  days,  hence  a  mill  within 
easy  reach  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the 
colony.  The  first  corn  min  Avas  built  by 
John  Bills.  It  changed  hands  as  a  corn  mill 
two  or  three  times  and  in  1848  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Liebhart,  who  converted  it 
into  a  woolen  mill.  Later  it  was  moved  to 
Middletown  and  is  still  owned  and  managed 
by  Liebhart  Bros. 

The  first  few  crops  of  corn  did  not  mature 
well.owing  to  the  poorly  drained  condition 
of  the  soil,  rendering  the  crops  a  prey  to 
early  frosts.  Seed  corn  was  therefore  ob- 
tained fx-om  the  older  farms  in  Wayne 
county.  During  the  first  few  years  bread 
ijiade  from  wheat  flour  was  unknown  in  this 
settlement.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  and  imported  flour 
was  a  luxury  beyond  the  limited  means  of  a 
pioneer.  The  first  wheat  was  raised  about 
1832.  The  first  two  or  three  crops  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "sick  wheat."  Bread  made  from 
the  flour  of  this  wheat  served  as  a  violent 
emetic.  The  sick  wheat  was  followed  by 
smutty  wheat.  This  was  taken  through  sev- 
eral courses  of  treatment,  after  which  it 
made  fair  flour.  After  the  crop  had  been 
flailed  out  on  the  threshing  floor  it  was  sep- 
arated from  the  chaff.  A  sheet  and  turkey 
wing  served  the  pui-pose  of  a  fanning  mill. 
The  grains  were  then  dropped  slowly  from 
the  hand  into  a  tub  of  water.  The  good 
wheat  sank  and  the  chaffy  and  light  grains 
swam  on  top.  After  being  taken  through 
this  wheat  cleaner  it  was  washed  through 
three  or  four  waters,  dried,  then  taken  to 
Connersville  to  mill.  A  crop  averaged  from 
two  to  ten  bushels.  Bread  made  from  this 
flour  was  served  as  one  of  the  greatest  table 
luxuries.  One  of  my  informants  tells  that 
her  deepest  impression  of  the  Sabbath  day 
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was  the  serving  of  the  white  loaf  tor  breali- 
fast.  In  the  latter  pail  of  the  thirties  the 
success  of  wheat  raising  lead  to  the  erection 
of  a  grist  mill  on  Sugar  creek,  within  easy 
access  to  the  village  and  vicinity. 

During  the  latter  thirties  and  the  early 
forties  the  aspect  of  the  village  and  the 
country  adjoining  changed  rapidly.  The 
little  log  cabin  with  its  oiled  paper  panes 
was  giving  place  to  the  more  substantial 
hewed  log  house  with  window  glass.  New 
industi-ies  were  gradually  opening  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gression made  manifest.  Henry  Pierce,  a 
dry  goods  merchant,  erected  a  business 
block  on  the  site  of  the  present  Simon  Sum- 
mers building.  In  this  building  he  kept  a 
general  store.  Andy  Friar  built  a  real  frame 
house  in  the  village  to  excite  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all.  Ephriam  Cole  established 
a  hattery  in  the  village  about  this  time.  He 
was  succeeded  in  this  industry  by  George 
Koop,  and  still  later  by  Thomas  Jackson, 
who  is  still  a  resident.  Fur  caps  for  winter 
and  wool  hats,  on  the  stovepipe  order, 
napped  with  fur,  were  the  prevailing  styles. 
The  country  boys  found  in  this  place  of  busi- 
ness a  market  for  their  mink,  muskrat  and 
'coon  skins. 

The  year  1840  is  the  beginning  of  another 
epoch  in  this  history.  The  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  town  justified  a  government 
of  her  own.  A  petition  was  drawn  and 
signed  by  fifteen  enterprising  citizens.  This 
secured  to  the  town  an  incorporation.  Soon 
woods  within  the  boundries  were  leveled, 
new  lots  laid  off  and  streets  made.  A  school 
liouse  Avas  built  and  the  history  of  the  town 
became  distinctly  her  own. 

In  1847  attention  was  called  from  the 
local  affairs  of  the  community  to  the  affairs 
of  the  government.  The  United  States  was 
in  war  with  Mexico  and  soldiers  were 
needed.  Fifteen  brave  men  went  forth  from 
Fall  creek  township  to  the  scene  of  action. 
These  men  were  Charles  and  James  Fifer, 
David  Van  Cisco,  George  Tarkleson,  Sr., 
David  Warner,  Henry  Shank,  Eugene  and 
Norval  Fleming,  Harrison  Roby,  Elam  Arm- 
field,  William  and  Chapman  .uann.  After 
the  proclamation  of  peace  all  of  these  except 
one  returned  to  their  homes.  David  Warner 
they  left  sleeping  upon  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 


In  1856  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad  Com- 
pany completed  their  road  through  Middle- 
town.  With  this  event  the  history  of  Middle- 
town  loses  much  of  its  individuality  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  community  at  large. 

In  justice  to  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  the  facts  related  in  this  paper,  I 
venture  a  few  closing  remarks  more  or  less 
personal.  After  another  generation  much 
that  has  been  told  of  this  early  pioneer  life 
shall  have  passed  into  tradition  and  folklore. 
To  the  child  of  the  approaching  new  centui'y 
the  real  pioneer  hero  in  all  his  various  ex- 
periences of  life,  yes,  even  the  early  heroes 
and  heroines  of  Middletown,  may  be  recalled 
only,  perhaps,  as  characters  in  fiction.  Even 
to-day  the  children  listen  to  the  stories  of 
pioneer  life  as  to  some  fairy  tale. 

There  still  lives  in  Middletown  four  peo- 
ple who  were  connected  with  the  very  earli- 
est life  in  this  village.  Elizabeth  Summers 
Van  Matre,  whose  father  entered  the  Loring- 
Pickering  farm  in  1829;  Catherine  Bristol 
Pickering,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Bristol, 
who  settled  one  mile  west  in  1831;  Hester 
Sheets  Chenoweth,  whose  father  lived  one 
mile  north  in  1833;  and  Horace,  son  of  Louis 
Summers,  who  entered  the  land  upon  which 
the  northern  half  of  Middletown  now  stands. 
These  were  children  then.  They  knew  not 
the  wolf  that  walked  and  talked  with  Little 
Red  Ridinghood,  but  the  real  wolf  that 
barked  and  howled  about  their  cabin  door, 
feeling  a  sense  of  safety  only  when  the  bon- 
fire was  kept  burning  to  frighten  them 
therefrom.  Their  knowledge  of  the  wild  hog^ 
T\'ns  not  obtained  from  the  traveling  menag- 
erie of  Barnum,  but  from  those  that  roamed 
through  tlie  forests,  filling  their  child  lives 
w  ith  constant  fear.  They  had  never  read  of 
.Tnck  the  (Jiant  Killer,  but  real  stories  of  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  Avere  re- 
lated about  the  hearth.  The  deer  ddnking^ 
from  the  brook  was  not  shown  them  in  the 
picture  books,  but  appeared  before  their 
very  eyes.  Two  of  these  children  have  men- 
tioned to  me  that  the  dearest  pets  they  ever 
owned  were  fawn  captured  from  the  forest 
and  tamed  by  their  own  hands. 

It  was  not  Riley's  Bear  story  that  inter- 
ested them,  but  the  real  savage  grizzly,  two 
of  which  were  killed  very  near  the  village. 
They  tell  to-day,  of  the  manufacture  of  their 
own   linsey   woolsey  gowns  by  their     own 
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hands,  from  the  scutching  and  hackling  of 
the  flax,  through  the  spinning,  weaving  and 
the  maliing  of  them.  A  rare  bright  calico 
was  the  finest  dress  they  then  ever  hoped 
to  possess.  They  tell  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
wool-picking,  the  wood-chopping,  the  log- 
rolling, the  corn-husking,  and  the  quilting 
with  the  never  failing  accompaniment  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  chicken  pie,  such  as  our 
mothers  or  grandmothers  could  bake.  The 
happiness  of  the  girl  to-day  is  based  lai-gely 
upon  the  ownership  of  a  wheel,  but  the  pos- 
session of  a  side-saddle  marked  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  highest  wish  of  one  of  these  pio- 
neer girls.    The  ease  with  which  she  mount- 


ed and  sat  in  the  saddle  would  excite  tJie 
envy  of  the  present  generation  of  girls.  The 
youth  claimed  no  higher  boon  than  to  canter 
side  by  side  with  his  sweetheart,  mountt^l 
in  a  good  saddle  upon  a  good  horse.  An 
aunt  can  still  point  out  the  very  shade  trees 
beneath  which  she  and  her  friend  rested 
when  coming  from  Greensboro  to  Middle- 
town  for  an  all  day's  visit.  The  interest  with 
which  these  four  children  have  recounted 
their  early  life  and  experiences  is  just  proof 
that  the  past  history  of  this  place  and  people 
embodies  a  fullness  of  life  in  its  develop- 
ment, its  cares,  its  pleasures,  and  its  re- 
wards. 


CIVIL  WAR  EXPLOIT. 


FAMOUS  2,000   MILE  MARCH  OF  THE   CALIFORNIA  VOLUNTEERS. 


"The  First  California  Volunteers  of  the 
civil  war,"  mused  a  veteran  who  has  reached 
one  of  the  top  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess, "had  altogether  a  different  time  from 
that  which  the  First  California  Volunteers 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  are  experienc- 
ing in  the  Philippine  islands.  California 
was  in  those  days  almost  as  far  distant  from 
the  center  of  government  as  are  some  of  our 
new  island  possessions.  The  mail  time  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  San  Francisco  was  be- 
tween five  and  seven  days  by  pony  express, 
and  while  many  things  were  happening  in 
the  East,  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  did  not 
hear  of  them  until  some  time  afterward. 

"When  the  call  for  troops  came  the  people 
of  California  seemed  to  be  about  equally  di- 
vided upon  the  sentiment  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  friends  loyal  to  both  North  and 
South  busied  themselves  in  raising  troops  to 
go  to  the  front.  The  First  Volunteers  were 
ready  to  move  in  August  of  1861,  and  for 
some  time  were  camped  at  Oakland,  across 
the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  Soon  after  we 
were  ordered  to  Los  Angeles  by  water,  and 
from  there  started  for  Fort  Yuma,  the  line 
of  march  taking  us  directly  across  the  great 
American  desert. 

"It  took  us  between  ten  and  eleven  months 


to  find  the  particular  enemy  for  which  we 
were  looking,  but  we  had  plenty  of  other 
enemies  who  kept  us  busy  before  the  Con- 
federates were  sighted,  and  during  that  long 
march  I  learned  the  value  of  a  drink  of 
water.  Water  had  never  seemed  to  me  to 
be  worthy  of  any  great  amount  of  considera- 
tion, but  if  there  is  one  place  that  a  cold 
draught  of  the  fiuid  can  be  appreciated  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  an  alkali  desert  after  a  hard 
day's  march  under  the  broiling  sun. 

"The  cook  of  our  regiment  also  learned 
something  of  the  value  of  fresh  water  on 
that  trip,  as  the  absence  of  it  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  Upon  each  move  of  the  troops  a 
detachment  was  sent  ahead  to  locate  the 
camp  for  the  next  night  and  dig  wells  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  last 
while  stopping  at  that  point.  After  a  tediousi 
day's  march  under  the  hot  sun  the  advance 
party  was  on  one  occasion  still  too  far  ahead 
to  locate  before  dark,  and  the  men  were 
fatigued  beyond  further  endurance,  so  that 
at  night  they  had  to  go  to  sleep  without 
water,  the  much  coveted  treasure  of  the  des- 
ert. Upon  awakening  the  next  morning  the 
men  were  overjoyed  to  see  the  coffee  kettles 
boiling  over  the  fire,  and  in  their  glee  forgot 
to  ask  anything  about  the  source  of  the  sup- 
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ply,  but  huried  to  the  kettle  with  their  cups 
aud  wore  soon  feasting  on  the  fresh  coffee. 

"To  the  men  the  coffee  appeared  to  have 
been  salted.  They  complained  of  a  brackish 
taste,  and  their  indignation  at  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  carelessness  of  the  cook  in 
getting  salt  into  the  kettles  instead  of  sugar 
r;ui  high,  and  so  great  was  their  disappoint- 
ment that  threats  were  made  to  lynch  the 
luckless  fellow.  The  cook,  however,  pleaded 
ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  salty  taste  to 
the  coffee,  and  pointed  out  to  the  soldiers 
the  old  well  which  he  had  discovered  in 
the  night,  and  from  which  the  water  for 
the  coffee  had  been  taken.  The  men,  still 
eager  for  a  fresh  drink,  rushed  to  the  w^ell, 
and  one  of  them  clambered  down,  and,  dip- 
ping up  cups  of  water,  passed  them  to  his 
comrades  above,  who  drank  greedily. 

"But  their  happiness  was  short  lived.  The 
brackishness  that  had  been  so  repiUsive  in 
the  coffee  was  present  in  the  water,  which 
was  even  more  repugnant  to  their  tastes. 
It  was  then  discovei-ed  that  the  water  was 
tainted  with  alkali,  and  the  poor  cook  was 
spared  further  agony  as  to  a  probable  hor- 
rible fate. 

"The  Indians  were  very  troublesome  all 
along  our  march.  Time  and  time  again  rov- 
ing bands  of  Navajos  and  Apaches  would 
approach  our  lines  and  drop  a  few  arrows 
around  the  outriders,  and  so  persistent  did 
they  become  in  their  annoying  habits  that 
we  were  ordered  to  follow  them  up.  We 
started  off  with  a  guide,  who  promised  to 
find  Avater  for  the  camp  that  night,  but  he 
failed  to  locate  a  moist  spot,  and  for  two 
days  the  suffering  among  the  men  was  in- 
tense. We  had  almost  given  up  all  hope,  and 
one  of  the  boys  had  died.  He  had  passed  off 
in  a  delirious  fever,  so  terrible  were  his  suf- 
ferings for  water.  Others  sought  such  shade 
as  could  be  found  along  the  bank  of  the  dry 


gulch  upon  which  we  were  camped,  and  in  j 
the  somewhat  cool  spots  they  could  dig  down  ; 
several  inches  and  obtain  some  earth  whicli 
had  not  been  penetrated  and  heated  by  the  i 
burning   rays    of    the    sun.      This    dirt   was  ' 
wrapped   in   the    corner   of   a   handkerchief  I 
and  held  in  the  mouth  to  extract  what  little 
soothing  coolness  there  was  to  be  had  from  ; 
it.    On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  a  thrill  ' 
of  hope  went  tlirough  every  heart  as  a  dark, 
troublesome-looking  cloud  appeared  in     the 
sky.  and,  almost  without  hope,  a  prayer  went 
up  from  every  heart  that  the  omen  meant 
rain. 

"Never  was  rain  so  welcome  as  that 
brought  to  us  in  the  black  cloud.  Down  it 
poured  almost  in  sheets,  and  the  soldiers^ 
were  wild  with  joy,  rushing  about  and  allow- 
ing themselves  to  become  thoroughly  soaked; 
filling  their  cups  and  drinking  copiously  of 
the  kindly  offering.  The  gulch  was  soon  a 
rushing  torrent  of  water,  and  before  the 
run  ceased  falling  the  fires  were  burning 
and  coffee  pots  boiling.  That  night  was  the 
hapi>iest  many  of  us  had  ever  known,  and  we 
lay  down  for  once  without  a  thought  of  the 
droad  that  had  for  nights  before  made  o-jr 
sl(.'ep  a  continuous  series  of  horrible  night- 
mares. But,  alas,  upon  awakening  the  next 
morning  we  learned  to  our  great  sorrow  that 
we  had  not  taken  advantage  of  generous  na- 
ture and  laid  up  for  ourselves  a  store  of  the 
precious  fluid,  for  the  gulch  was  as  dry  as  it 
had  been  before  the  rain.  When  we  rolled 
up  in  our  blankets  the  night  before  and 
dropped  asleep  to  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
water  as  it  rushed  down  the  gulch,  n  jt  a 
thought  came  to  us  but  that  water  would  he 
there  in  the  morning.  During  the  night,  how- 
ever, the  stream  ran  dry  again  and  our  treas- 
ure was  then  probably  a  hundred  miles  off, 
making  others  happy. — San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner. 
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AMERICAN  WAR  SONGS. 


Every  great  national  conflict,  whether  of 
an  internal  chai'acter  or  with  a  foreign  foe, 
has  produced  its  own  peculiar  music  by 
means  of  which  the  martial  ardor  of  the 
combatants  was  aroused,  their  patriotism 
quickened  or  their  loyalty  to  the  cause 
strengthened.  As  showing  the  power  of 
music  to  awaken  courage  on  the  battle- 
field an  anecdote  associated  with  both  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  gi-eat  Na- 
poleon may  be  recalled.  In  one  of  the 
great  continental  campaigns  a  little  dwarf 
of  a  trumpeter  in  the  service  of  the  enemy 
was  captured  and  taken  before  the  com- 
manding general.  When  the  prisoner  in  his 
defense  said:  "You  should  not  execute  me, 
because  I  am  only  a  trumpeter,  not  a  fight- 
er," the  reply  was:  "On  that  very  account 
3'^ou  should  die,  because  you  incite  the  troops 
to  valorous  deeds!" 

To  go  no  further  back  in  modern  history 
than  the  civil  war  in  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  a 
plentiful  crop  of  both  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head ditties.  Cromwell's  "Ironsides"  sang 
as  they  went  into  battle,  while  the  Royal- 
ists, if  not  quite  so  vociferous,  responded 
with  some  equally  stirring  choruses.  To  this 
epoch  and  to  the  long  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
belong  such  heroic  war  lyrics  as  "Bonnie 
Dundee."  "The  Campbells  are  Comin'," 
"Charlie  is  my  Darling"  and  "Wha'll  Be 
King  but  Charlie."  We  might  cite  also  that 
wonderfully  inspiring  tune,  "Scots,  Wha 
Hae  Avi  Wallace  Bled,"  set  to  the  old  melody, 
"Hey  Tuttie  Tattie,"  in  which  the  rattle  of 
the  drums  is  heard  like  rolling  musketry,  for 
although  it  refers  to  a  grievous  episode  in 
Scotland's  history,  it  was  sung  on  every 
battlefield  from  Bannockburn  to  Bothwell 
Bridge. 

The  French  revolution,  the  greatest  strug- 
gle which  human  history  records,  gave  birth 
to  "The    Marseillaise"    and  the    "Chant  du 


Depart."  The  Crimean  war  elicited  the 
"Red,  White  and  Blue,"  the  war  for  Italian 
liberty  brought  forth  "Garibaldi's  Hymn" 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  drew  forth 
those  matchless  German  national  anthems, 
"Die  Wacht  am  Rhein"  and  Where  is  the 
German  Fatlierland?" 

Hence,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  the  five  great  struggles  in  American  his- 
tory, from  the  Revolution  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  had  not,  in  their  turn,  pro- 
duced some  stirring  songs.  The  Revolution, 
it  is  true,  produced  nothing  more  enduring 
than  "Yankee  Doodle"— a  little  tune  with  a 
most  tremendous  history— yet  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  when  the  German  Yagers,  un- 
der General  Riedesel.  rushed  into  the  battles 
of  Hubbardton  and  Bennington  in  1777 
against  the  American  troops  under  Colonels 
Warner  and  Stark,  respectively,  they  went 
into  both  battles  chanting  their  old  national 
hymns,  one  of  them  being  the  grand  lyric 
of  Martin  Luther,  "Ein  Feste  Burg  ist  uuser 
Gott."  This  custom  among  the  Hessians  was 
noticeable  throughout  all  the  battles  in  the 
.Jerseys  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  war  of  1812  brought  forth  the  "Star- 
spangled  Banner"  and  "Hail  Columbia."  The 
only  purely  indigenous  patriotic  songs  we 
have,  first  saw  the  light  in  1798,  when  the 
Nation  was  at  peace,  yet  while  our  relations 
with  France  were  strained  and  war  was  im- 
minent. The  Mexican  war  elicited  nothing 
of  note. 

It  was  reserved  for  our  memorable  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  to  produce 
a  most  prolific  outpouring  of  war  songs,  and 
it  has  been  rather  a  matter  of  surpise  that 
out  of  such  a  gigantic  struggle  nothing  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  national  song  that  could  be 
regarded  as  in  every  sense  worthy  of  a  great 
and  glorious  people.  The  words  of  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  are  virile  enough,  but  they 
were  tacked  on  to  a  puerile  melody,  and,  al- 
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though  the  piece  did  valiant  service  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war,  it  could  not  and  did 
not  survive  as  a  national  song. 

Nevertheless,  the  songs  of  the  civil  war, 
on  both  sides,  helped  vastly  to  increase  the 
martial  enthusiasm  and  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  sang  them,  and  lilie  the  Covenan- 
ters of  old,  the  troops  of  both  armies  fre- 
quently went  into  action  singing  some  such 
chorus  as  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 
or  "Dixie,"  or  "The  Bonny  Blue  Flag,"  or 
"The  March  to  the  Sea."  Many  a  camp  and 
lonely  bivouac  was  enlivened  by  the  strains 
of  "We're  Tenting  To-night"  and  "When 
.Tohnny  Comes  Marching  Home,"  while  the 
sentry,  as  he  paced  his  lonely  rounds,  hum- 
med softly  or  whistled  sibilantly  "Do  They 
Miss  Me  at  Home?"  or  "When  this  Cruel 
War  is  Over." 

In  fact,  the  songs  of  the  civil  war  served 
the  double  purpose  of  firing  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  stay-at-homes  and  stiffening  the  back- 
bone of  the  boys  in  the  field,  who  had  to  do 
the  marching,  the  drilling  and  the  fighting. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  deathless 
songs  was  "John  Brown's  Body,"  which  lit- 
ei-ally  became  the  marching  tune  of  the 
newly-awakened  nation  and  of  the  raw  lev- 
ies that  were  pressing  to  the  front  from  the 
heart  of  the  North  in  the  early  days  of  1861. 
First,  as  to  the  music:  This  seems  to  have 
been  an  old  camp  meeting  tune.  It  was  first 
noted  by  a  Northerner,  Mr.  Thane  Miller, 
in  a  colored  Presbyterian  church  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  18.59,  the  words  to  which  it  was 
then  sung  being  either  "Say,  Brothers,  Will 
You  Meet  Us?"  or  "My  Poor  Soul  is  March- 
ing to  the  Grave."  Mr.  Miller  introduced 
the  hymn  "Say,  Brothers,"  etc..  at  a  conven- 
tinn  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  thence  it  seems 
to  liave  spread  into  New  England.  James  E. 
Grcenleaf,  organist  of  the  Howard  Church 
in  Charlestown,  Mass. — note  the  coincidence 
in  the  names  of  the  two  places— fitted  the 
music  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  present  song, 
"John  Brown's  Body  Lies  A-mouldering  in 
the  Grave,"  which  had  been  already  written 
by  Charles  S.  Hull,  also  at  Charlestown. 

This  new  adaptation  became  such  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  glee  club  of  the  Boston  Light 
Infantry,  that  they  asked  Mr.  Hull  to  write 
some  additional  verses,  which  he  did,  adding 
the  three  final  stanzas  with  which  we  are 


all  familiar.  Thenceforth  the  piece  became 
known  all  over  the  North  as  "John  Brown's 
Body."  There  was  a  plain  bluntness  about 
the  tune  and  a  stern  directness  in  the  words 
which  well  suited  the  patriot  spirit  then 
awakening,  and  seldom  has  a  song  obtained 
such  a  wide  vogue  in  such  a  short  time.  It 
even  spread  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
staid  and  respectable  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said: 
"The  street  boys  of  London  have  decided 
in  favor  of  'John  Brown's  Body'  as  against 
']My  Maryland'  or  'The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,'  " 
For  the  better  part  of  two  yeai-s  the  London 
urchins  whistled  nothing  but  "John  Brown" 
and  "Dixie." 

Time  sped  on,  and  the  North  and  the 
South  met  in  the  shock  of  battle.  It  re- 
mained for  a  woman  to  write  the  words 
of  the  best  martial  and  patriotic  lyric  which 
our  titanic  struggle  produced.  This  was 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  There  was  always  a 
suspicion  of  grotesqueness  about  Mr.  Hull's 
words,  and  nothing  but  the  great  eai-nestness 
with  which  they  were  sung  prevented  the 
threefold  repetition  of  the  first  line  from 
verging  on  the  ridiculous.  It  always  re 
minded  one  of  the  "Saw  My  Leg  Off,"  with 
which  our  college  boys  parody  the  good  old 
tune,  "Greenville."  But  there  is  a  grandeur 
of  diction  about  the  "Battle  Hymn,"  which 
entitles  it  to  ranlc  among  the  short  epic 
poems  of  the  English  language.  But  for  this 
very  reason  Mrs.  Howe's  words  were  not 
much  sung  by  the  soldier  boys  in  camp  and 
field;  they  preferred  the  more  rollicking 
"John  Brown,"  especially  when  on  the 
march.  Anything  that  savored  of  the  "high- 
falutin'  "  was  sure  to  be  ridiculed  and  bur- 
lesqued; hence  the  popularity  of  the  more 
simple  verbal  forms  over  such  poems  as 
"Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
another  fine  example  of  a  war  poem  of  a 
very  high  order. 

Another  famous  song  of  the  civil  war  was 
"Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground."  This 
was  written  by  a  native  of  the  old  Granite 
State,  Walter  Kittridge,  a  self-educated 
musical  genius.  He  evinced  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  music  at  a  very  early  age,  but 
never  had  a  teacher.  His  only  instrument 
was  a  "seraphine,"  a  sort  of  parlor  organ, 
which  his  father  purchased  for  him  as  a 
great  treat.     Kittridge  began  giving  public 
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ballad  concerts  on  his  own  account  in  1852, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  yeai-s  old,  and  in 
1856  joined  company  with  the  famous 
Hutchinson  family.  In  the  first  yeai-  of  the 
civil  war  Kittridge's  patriotism  found  ex- 
pression through  the  publication  of  a  small 
volume  of  Union  songs,  words  and  music; 
in  1862  he  was  drafted,  and  while  preparing 
to  go  to  the  front  he  wrote  in  a  few  minutes 
the  melody  and  the  verses  of  "Tenting  To- 
night." Like  many  another  good  thing  in 
both  music  and  literature,  the  piece  at  first 
went  begging,  and  no  publisher  would  take 
it;  however,  Kittridge  sang  it  so  often  and 
so  well  that  a  demand  sprang  vip,  and  the 
Ditsons  brought  it  out.  The  sales  reached 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  the 
song  is  still  in  demand. 

The  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  an- 
other equally  famous  war  song,  "All  Quiet 
Along  the  Potomac,"  was  so  long  an  open 
question,  for  the  poem  had  many  claimants- 
most  of  them,  of  course,  false  pretenders. 
There  are  two  versions,  one  known  as  "The 
Picket  Guard,"  written  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Lynn 
Beers,  of  New  York,  which  appeared  in 
Harper's  Weeldy  for  Nov.  30,  1861.  The 
other  version,  entitled  "All  Quiet  Along  the 
Potomac,"  was  written  by  Mr.  Lamar  Fon- 
taine, a  native  of  Texas  and  a  gallant  soldier 
of  the  Confederacy.  When  this  latter  poem 
first  appeared  in  print  it  was  stated  that  the 
piece  had  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  dead 
soldier  on  the  battlefield.  There  were  cer- 
tainly two  poems,  very  much  alike,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  neither  Mrs.  Beers  nor 
Mr.  Fontaine  could  have  been  guilty  of 
plagiarism;  it  may  have  been  an  instance  of 
dual  authorship,  or  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion. However  that  may  be,  the  song  found 
immediate  favor  and  was  quickly  set  to 
music  by  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  First 
Connecticut  Artillery,  Henry  Coyle. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  song,  and  the 
one  which  attained  the  widest  circulation, 
was  the  purely  Southern  lyric,  "Dixie." 
Only  passing  reference  need  be  made  here  to 
the  "Dixie"  of  the  negro  minstrel  troupes — a 
hash  of  doggerel  words  in  the  so-called  plan- 
tation dialect— sung  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  Canada,  in  England,  and  even  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  real  "Dixie" 
was  written  by  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  but  a  Southerner  by  adop- 


tion and  a  Confederate  soldier.  His  lines, 
beginning  "Southrons,  heai"  your  country 
call  you!"  deserves  to  rank  with  Mrs. 
Howe's  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  or  with  "Ye  sons 
of  France!  awake  to  glory"  of  the  "Mar- 
seillaise," and  the  elevated  note  thus  struck 
at  the  beginning  does  not  falter  for  eight 
stanzas.  A  second  set  of  "Dixie"  words 
sung  all  over  the  Southland,  had  for  its  re- 
frain "We'll  live  and  die  in  Dixie";  these 
were  written  by  E.  K.  Harris,  a  young  Vir- 
ginia lawyer  and  soldier. 

General  Pike— and  here  is  another  resem- 
blance-took advantage  of  the  fact  that  a 
certain  tune  had  been  already  widely  dis- 
seminated, just  as  Mrs.  Howe  did,  set  his 
poem  to  the  melody  of  "Dixie,"  and  insured 
a  Avide  popularity  for  his  war  song  in  this 
way.  The  tune  was  composed  by  Dan  Em- 
mett,  of  Bryant's  minstrels,  and  was  first 
sung  in  New  York  in  1860. 

Come  we  now  to  the  names  of  three  men, 
whose  war  songs  contributed  as  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Union  cause  as  did  any  two 
orators  of  the  time— George  F.  Root,  Henry 
C.  Work  and  William  B.  Bradbury. 

Root  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  studied 
music  with  Lowell  Mason  and  in  Germany 
and  finally  established  a  great  music  house 
in  Chicago.  He  wrote  "The  Battle-cry  of 
Freedom,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  "The 
Vacant  Chair,"  and  dUst  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother."  The  first  named  was  both  a  re- 
cruiting song  and  a  battle  song,  and  in  some 
of  the  divisions  of  our  armies  the  "Battle- 
cit"  was  by  order  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cers sung  by  the  troops  when  going  into 
action.  The  raw  levies  marched  away  from 
their  homes  singing  it  and  went  into  battle 
with  its  words  upon  their  lips.  It  was  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  great  struggles  of  the 
war.  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  Root's  sec- 
ond great  song,  was  written  during  the  re- 
cruiting days  of  the  war;  the  next  day  Chi- 
cago was  ringing  Avith  it,  and  within  a 
month  it  was  being  played  by  all  Union 
bands.  It  is  a  splendid  marching  song,  and 
many  a  weary  mile  has  been  beguiled  by  its 
rythmic  cadences. 

Henry  C.  Work,  the  second  of  the  trio  al- 
ready named,  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee  by 
birth,  but  a  resident  of  Illinois  by  adoption. 
He  became  a  printer,  studied  the  theory  of 
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music  and  harmony  while  he  worked  at  the 
case  and  became  something  of  a  poet.  Like 
IJout,  Mr.  Work  threw  his  art  and  his  genius 
inio  tilt'  Union  cause.  He  wrote  •'Kingdom 
('<miin',"  similar  to  that  of  tht 
negro  "Dixie";  a  sequel,  entitled 
"Habylon  is  Fallen,"  also  in  plan- 
tation diale(;t;  "Marching  through 
<;corgia,"  "Brave  Boys  aie  They."  But  he  Is 
l)est  known  by  his  "Marching  through  Geor- 
gia," commemorating  Sherman's  famous 
march  to  the  sea.  This  song  acted  as  a 
trumpet  call;  it  came  at  a  time  when  a  re- 
vival of  patriotism  at  the  North  was  much 
needed  and  may  be  said  to  have  preceded 
tlie  last  grand  efforts  of  the  war.  William 
I).  Bradl)ury  is  famous  for  only  one  song, 
"Rally  round  the  Flag,"  but  this  solitai-y 
effort  was  not  surpassed  in  popularity  by 
any  other  song  evolved  during  the  four 
years'  struggle. 

One  of  the  most  rollicking  march  songs 
ever  composed  is  Louis  Lambert's  "When 
.lohnny  Comes  Marching  Home."  As  its 
name  implies,  it  belongs  to  the  closing  days 
of  the  struggle.  It  is  curious  to  note  that, 
although  it  was  a  Northern  song,  it  makes 
tise  of  the  nickname  "Johnny,"  which  was 
usually  applied  to  the  Southern  soldiers.  The 
alteration  of  solo  and  chorus  is  not  the  least 
taking  feature  of  this  piece,  and  to-day, 
thirty-fiA'e  years  after  its  appeai'ance,  it  is 
still  a  favorite  with  military  bands.  Indeed, 
tin;  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  war 
songs  already  referred  to.  If  their  fathers 
sung  them  at  Vicksburg  and  Manassas,  at 
Antiotam  and  the  Wilderness,  their  sons 
dill  likewise  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  at 
Guasimas  and  Manila  bay. 

Among  the  minor  or  isolated  songs  of  the 
civil  war  there  are  two  or  three  which  de- 
sei've  passing  mention.  "Sherman's  March 
to  the  Sea"  was  Avritten  by  two  young  lieu- 
tenants, the  words  by  Lieut.  11.  M.  Byers, 
tlie  music  by  Lieut.  J.  O.  Rockwell.  The 
song  is  a  very  good  one,  and  had  it  not  come 
:il  the  close  of  the  war  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  widely  sung.  "When  This  Cruel 
War  Is  Over"  was  written  by  Henry  Tucker, 
and  doubtless  voices  the  sentiments  of  many 
a  sweetheart,  wife  and  mother  left  at  home 
to  watch  and  wait  and  mourn. 

The  music  of  "We  Are  Coming,  Father 
Abraliara."  Avas  composed  by  A.  B.  Irving; 


the  words  were  written  by  J.  S.  Gibbons, 
who  then  resided  in  New^  York,  in  response 
to  one  of  President  Lincoln's  calls  for  troops, 
and  proclaims  that  the  boys  "are  coming, 
Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 
more!"  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  martial 
ditties  of  Avhich  those  four  yeai's  were  so 
prolific.  Yet  another  intensely  popular  wax 
song,  although  it  was  sung  more  at  home 
than  in  the  field,  was  "The  Vacant  Chair," 
by  Henry  Stevenson  Washburn,  of  Boston. 
It  was  printed  as  a  poem  in  the  Worcester 
Spy  in  November,  1861.  and  commemorated 
the  gallant  death  of  Lieut.  John  William 
Grout  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  (ieorge  F.  Root  set  it  to 
music. 

The  Spanish-American  war  of  1898  pro- 
duced no  distinctly  valuable  war  lyrics  that 
bid  fair  to  survive  as  do  those  old  ballads  of 
1861-65.  There  was  a  flood  of  "Remember 
the  Maine"  songs,  and  an  equal  deluge  of 
"Cuba  Libre"  effusions,  but  most  of  them 
seemed  to  bear  the  impress  of  a  purely  com- 
mercial spirit,  written  to  take  advantage  of 
the  war  excitement,  and  not  from  any  pati'i- 
otic  or  personal  conviction  upon  the  subject. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  they  fell  flat; 
they  are  not  sung  by  the  soldier  boys,  vol- 
unteers or  regulai's,  nor  were  they  heard 
anywhere  to  any  great  extent  outside  of  the 
vaudeville  shoAvs  and  the  music  hails. 

Strangely  enough  the  two  songs  which 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  ob- 
tained the  most  vogue  at  the  front  among 
our  troops  were  anything  but  soldier  songs 
or  war  songs.  One  of  them,  "There'll  be  a 
Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night,"  was 
a  song  of  the  Bowery  type,  written  fully  a 
year  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
other.  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,"  was 
a  purely  sentimental  ditty. 

Yet  these  tAvo  tunes  were  played  by  our 
bands  and  sung  by  our  troops  so  assiduously 
and  so  vociferously  that  at  this  moment 
thousands  of  Cubans.  Porto  Ricans.  Span- 
iards and  Filipinos  firmly  believe  that  one 
or  the  other  is  the  national  authem  par 
excellence  of  these  United  States. 

Apart  from  these  two  songs— and  more 
unapt  selections,  from  a  musical  standpoint, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select— the  Americans 
in  the  late  unpleasantness  with  Spain  seem 
to  have  reverted  to  those  deathless,  tried 
and  true  war  songs  bequeathed  by  the  prev- 
ious generation.— Frederick  ReddaJl  in 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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PHILANTHROPIST   PEARSONS. 


CHICAGOAN  WHO  HAS  QUIETLY  GIVEN  $3,000,000  TO  COLLEGES. 


Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  has  given  nearly  $3,- 
000,000  to  American  colleges.  Directly  or  in- 
directly, he  has  been  the  cause  of  raising 
neai-ly  $10,000,000  for  the  cause  of  American 
education  during  the  last  ten  years.  For 
each  dollar  that  he  gave  he  required  that  two 
be  raised  by  the  college  receiving  the  dona- 
tion. 

Until  ten  yeai-s  ago  Dr.  Pearsons  con- 
fined himself  to  making  money.  He  made 
a  lot  of  it.  Now  he  is  giving  it  away.  It  all 
came  about  in  an  exti'aordinary  manner. 

He  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1820.  In  1851 
he  and  his  wife  came  West  on  a  visit  to 
Janesville,  Wis.  Traveling  by  wagon  from 
Elgin,  111.,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  they 
drove  through  the  deep  mud,  forded  the 
river  at  a  little  wooded  tavern  to  rest.  Of 
that  trip  Dr.  Pearsons,  who  now  lives  in 
Chicago,  has  said: 

"When  we  started  on  for  .Janesville,"  says 
the  doctor,  "one  of  those  big,  burly  fellows 
who  always  get  into  a  new  country,  climbed 
into  the  wagon  for  a  ride.  As  we  started 
along  we  saw  a  big  briclv  building  going  up, 
and  I  aslied  the  man,  'What  are  they  doing 
here?'  'Why,  there  are  some  Yaulvee  cranks 
building  a  college,'  he  answered.  That  rather 
hit  me.  When  they  call  me  a  Yankee  I  take 
off  my  hat  and  bow,  and  when  they  call  me 
an  old  Puritan  I  make  three  bows.  On  the 
way  to  Janesville  that  man  cursed  evei-y- 
thing  tiiat  was  good,  and  I  stood  up  for 
Christian  education  the  best  I  knew  how. 
When  we  got  to  Janesville  I  shook  my  fist 
in  his  face  and  said:  'Old  fellow,  I  am  going 
West,  and  in  a  few  years  I  am  going  to  help 
lift  up  these  colleges  that  these  Yankee 
cranks  are  building  up.'  I  had  my  eye  on 
Beloit  at  that  time." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the 
doctor's  seventieth  birthday  arrived  he  took 
stock  of  his  goods  and  decided  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  do  something  for  American 


colleges.  Naturally  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
Beloit,  and  there  his  first  donation  was 
placed.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  aided 
nearly  every  charity  in  Chicago.  His  last 
donation  was  $25,000  to  a  college  at  Berea, 
Ky.  On  an  average  he  has  aided  two  col- 
leges a  year  since  he  commenced,  but  he  has 
never  helped  a  college  that  did  not  show  a 
disposition  to  help  itself. 

"I  never  give  to  a  rich  college,"  he  says. 
"I  never  will.  Most  of  our  great  men  have 
come  from  small  schools.  Before  I  com- 
menced my  work  of  specially  aiding  strug- 
gling institutions  I  had  divided  about  $500,- 

000  between  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
The  list  of  schools  I  have  endowed  or  fund- 
ed up  to  date  is  as  follows:  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Yankton,  S.  D.;  Col- 
orado College;  Drury,  Missouri;  Pomona, 
Cal.;  Pacific  University,  Oregon;  Whitman, 
Washington;  Lake  Forest,  Illinois;  Berea, 
Kentucky:  Marietta,  Ohio;  Olivet,  Michigan, 
Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin;  Mount 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts;  Sheridan,  Wyom- 
ing; Fargo,  North  Dakota;  Anatole,  Turkey; 
Knox  College,  Illinois;  Fairmount,  Kansas; 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

"Several  years  ago  I  visited  Sheridan  Col- 
lege at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  afterwards  sent 
the  trustees  a  check  for  $25,000.     Whatever 

1  do  is  done  on  business  principles.  After 
working  hard  for  seventy  years  and  practic- 
ing right  economy  to  lay  up  money.  I  said 
to  myself:  "What  am  I  going  to  do  with 
this?  I  can't  carry  it  out  of  the  world  A\ith 
me.  I  concluded  to  help  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. In  this  my  wife  heai'tily  concurred. 
(We  have  no  children.)  In  fact,  there  is 
only  one  point  on  which  we  differ.  She  does 
not  think  I  give  money  fast  enough. 

"I  never  endow  a  college  unless  it  has 
a  religious  denomination  back  of  it.     I  usu- 
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ally  hitch  my  car  on  to  the  Congregational 
train.  They  were  the  first  people  to  begin 
building  colleges  in  this  country.  They 
founded  Harvard  and  Yale  and  these  have 
grown  to  gigantic  proportions  under  the 
fostering  cai-e  of  their  education  society. 
But,  then,  any  struggling  Christian  college, 
in  a  suitable  field,  appeals  to  me. 

"Notwithstanding  these  facts,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  any  religious  sect.  I  am  the 
master  of  D.  K.  Pearsons  and  always  have 
been.  I  have  had  millions  of  dollars  in- 
trusted to  me.  In  my  time  I  have  linown  a 
great  many  people  and  handled  a  great  deal 
of  money.  I  have  made  all  the  money  I 
have  simply  because  people  trusted  me. 

"What  we  need  is  character  building.  I 
couldn't  accomplish  half  as  much  without 
the  help  of  these  denominations.  Now,  I 
don't  pose  as  a  benevolent  man.  I  haven't 
a  pai-ticle  of  benevolence  in  me.  I  am  the 
most  economical,  close-fisted  man  you  ever 
set  your  eyes  on.  I  don't  think  I  ever  fool- 
ishly spent  $20  in  my  life.  I  never  went  to 
a  theater  but  once  in  my  life,  and  then  I  was 


ashamed  of  myself.  I  never  went  to  a  horse 
race  or  a  baseball  game,  or  to  one  of  these 
football  games  that  students  all  over  the 
counti-y  are  making  consummate  fools  of 
themselves  about.  No.  I  am  a  thrifty  and 
frugal  old  man.  I  have  labored  neai'ly 
eighty  years  to  make  money,  and  I  have 
made  it,  and  honestly,  too. 

"I  stai-ted  life  poor— poor  as  the  devil. 
Still,  I  managed  to  get  a  fair  education  and 
finally  took  a  degi-ee  in  medicine  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  But  my  wife  got  me  out  of 
that.    She  told  me  to  go  to  work. 

"So  we  moved  to  Illinois  and  I  went  into 
the  real  estate  business.  I  sold  millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  Illinois  for  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad,  Michael  Sullivan,  the 
farmer  king,  and  others.  Then  I  began  the 
business  of  loaning  money  for  other  people. 
I  was  often  ti'usted  with  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  which  the  owners  had  not  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  show.  I  soon  built  up  a  large  busi- 
ness on  my  own  account  and  am  still  identi- 
fied with  many  large  entei-prises  in  Chi- 
cago."—St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  BOOKS, 


FIRST   PRINTED  IN  ENGLAND  SOLD  FOR  $9,100 — A  ''DECAMERON''  WORTH  $11,300. 


The  first  printing  press  was  brought  into 
England  by  a  merchant  named  Caxton,  who 
forsook  his  trade  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  ti^o 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV 
of  England,  and  1476  imported  from  Ger- 
many a  printing  outfit,  which  he  established 
in  a  building  adjoining  Westminster  Abbey, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  his 
translation  of  the  history  of  Troy  ("Recueil 
des  Histories  de  Troyes").  It  was  the  first 
English  book  ever  printed,  and  in  1885  a 
copy  was  sold  by  the  Earl  of  .Jersey  to  Ber- 
nard Quaritch  in  London  for  $9,100. 

The  next  book  printed  in  England  was 
"The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse." 
Copies  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $1,300.    The 


first  English  book  both  written  and  printed 
in  England  (1489)  was  "Dlctes  and  Sayings" 
of  the  Philosophers,"  of  which  only  four 
copies  are  known.  One  of  them  was  sold 
last  year  by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  for 
$7,000. 

The  first  book  printed  in  America  was 
"Doctrina  Christina,"  by  Juan  Cromberger, 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1559.  So  fai'  as 
known,  there  is  not  a  copy  in  existence.  The 
second  was  "Doctrina  Breve,"  by  Juan  Zum- 
arraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico.  It  was 
px'inted  by  Cromberger  in  1543  and  copies 
sold  as  high  as  $2,200. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  United 
States  was  an  almanac     at     Cambridge  in 
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1639,  by  Stephen  Daye,  who  established  the 
first  printing  press  in  this  country.  The  sec- 
ond publication  was  a  slip  containing  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Freeman's  Oath."  The 
next  book  was  a  metrical  version  of  the 
psalms    called    the    "Bay    Psalm  Book,"  in 

1640.  Copies  are  very  rare.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  in  the  world. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  modern 
book  was  $2,800  for  an  unexpurgated  edi- 
tion of  Burns  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  The 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  copy  of  Shaket- 
speare  was  $4,200,  by  Brayton  Ives,  of  New 
York.  The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  of  Lon- 
don, paid  $3,580  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
some  years  ago.  This  high  price  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  binding,  and  the  great  beauty 
of  the  book,  and  to  a  wealthy  woman's  ex- 
travagance, but  it  had  the  efEect  of  raising 
the  price  of  first  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  sold  for 
more  than  $1,500. 

The  first  edition  of  Virgil,  dated  1469,  sold 
for  $4,050  as  long  ago  as  1773.  In  1889  the 
same  copy  brought  $10,000. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  any  book 
except  the  Bible  was  $11,360,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Blanford,  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Boccaeio's  'Decameron."  Other  examples 
of  the  same  edition  have  sold  as  low  as 
$4,540. 

Another  very  expensive  book  was  "The 
Noble  Histories  of  King  Arthur."  Only  one 
copy  is  known  to  be  in  existence— which  was 
sold  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  to  "a  New  York 
gentleman"  for  $9,750. 

The    first   edition   of    "The    Canterbury 


Tales,"  printed  by  Caxton,  of  which  only  two 
copies  are  known,  has  sold  for  $5,000,  $5,100 
and  $9,400. 

The  first  edition  of  "Robinson  Cnaso" 
(1719)  sells  for  $225.  The  first  editions  of 
Izaak  Walton's  "Compleat  Angler"  (1053) 
have  sold  for  $2,075.  The  first  edition  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  printed  in  1766,  sold 
for  $300;  the  first  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost" 
for  $450;  the  first  edition  of  Milton's  com- 
plete works,  containing  a  presentation  in- 
scription  on  a  fly  leaf  in  his  handwriting, 
$1,150. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  a  book  last 
year  was  $10,500,  by  Pickering  &  Chatto,. 
of  London,  for  Raoul  Le  Fevre's  "A  Boke 
of  the  Hool  Lyf  of  Jason,"  printed  by  Cax- 
ton in  1490  in  black  letter.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  books  in  the  English  language,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  Bishop  Heber.  Some 
biographical  details  on  the  fly  leaves  in  his 
handwriting  greatly  increase  its  value.  A 
copy  of  Capt.  John  Smith's  "True-  Rela- 
tion," printed  in  1608,  sold  for  $1,425. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  an  American 
book  last  year  was  $1,000  for  a  copy  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cushman's  sermon  "On  the  Dan- 
ger of  Self-Love,"  which  was  preached  at 
Boston  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  that 
place.  It  is  the  only  copy  known  of  the 
first  sermon  ever  printed  in  America,  and 
belonged  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Charles 
Deane,  from  which  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  an  autograph 
last  year  was  $1,030,  for  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam Bradford  to  Governor  Winthrop  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
a  few  months  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims.—W.  E.  Curtis,  in  Chicago  Record. 
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LOOKING  BACK  ON  CELEBRITIES. 


Fifteen  years  ago!  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  are  now  prominent,  whose  names 
are  ou  many  tongues  in  many  lands,  and 
were  tlieu  milieard  oL"  outside  of  their  own 
little  circles.  Kudyard  Kipling,  for  in- 
stance, was,  in  the  early  eighties,  an  as- 
sistant editor  on  the  Indian  Pioneer.  His 
pay  was  then  many  less  rupees  per  month 
than  he  now  earns  dollars  in  a  single  day. 
In  Ids  few  spare  moments  he  was  writing 
his  "Departmental  Ditties."  Some  day,  he 
hopetl,  and  this  was  the  heighth  of  his  am- 
bition at  that  time,  to  induce  the  world  to 
read  them  in  book  form.  In  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  then  he  has  made  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  is  midway  in  a  re- 
markable career  and  has  created  a  fame 
that  will  last  while  the  world  lasts. 

About  the  same  time  Rider  Haggard  had 
written  one  book,  "Cetewayo  and  His  White 
Neighbors."  and  was  utterly  discouraged. 
It  had  been  published  at  a  loss  of  $250.  He 
was  then  on  the  verge  of  publishing  an- 
other novel.  '"Dawn,"  which  never  attained 
any  great  fame,  and  which  netted  him  just 
.$50.  the  result  of  a  year  of  hard  work. 

To-day  everybody  is  talking  of  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  the  present  viceroy  of  India.  In  1884  he 
was  reading  for  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
at  Oxford,  and  was  looking  forward  to  an 
apprenticeship  in  politics.  He  began  the 
following  year  in  the  humble  position  of  as- 
sistant secretary  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
fifteon  years  that  have  elapsed  have  placed 
him  in  a  position  second  to  none  in  a  wide 
sphere  of  action  and  power. 

A  decade  and  half  ago  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
was  laboriously  working  up  a  medical  prac- 
tice In  Southsea.  England.  He  seemed  des- 
tined to  live  and  die  a  country  doctor.  His 
pen  Avas  ns  yet  untried,  and  that  he  had 
within  him  the  novelistic  spirit  which  has 
gained  him  dollars  and  fame  was  iinthought 
of.  Not  until  1888  did  he  try  his  hand  at 
writing.     The  reading  public  who  have  en- 


joyed his  Sherlock  Holmes  and  other  stories 
know  with  what  success  he  met— so  do  his 
bankers. 

"Ian  MacLareu"  won  popularity  fifteen 
years  ago  as  a  minister  of  the  Sefton  Park 
Church  in  Liverpool,  England.  But  for  a 
dozen  j-ears  after  that  his  pen  was  engaged 
in  transcribing  his  thoughts  into  sermons 
before  it  turned  to  the  beauty  and  pathos  of 
the  "Bonny  Brier  Bush."  As  a  writer  and  as 
a  minister  he  now  has  a  reputation  which  is 
worldwide. 

Anthony  Hope  was  a  scholar  at  Balliol 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  his  only  ambition 
then  was  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
uncle.  Sir  Henry  Hawkins.  Not  until  1890 
did  he  begin  to  write  and  find  out  for  him- 
self as  well  as  show  others  that  he  had 
ability  in  quite  another  direction. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand  was  rambling  all  over 
the  world  with  her  soldier-doctor  husband 
fifteen  years  ago  and  only  vaguely  mapping 
out  a  novel  which  the  world  now  knows  as 
"Ideala."  Far  away  in  the  solitude  of  the 
African  veldt  at  the  same  time  was  Olive 
Schreiner,  dreaming  dreams.  "The  Story  of 
an  African  Farm,"  with  its  weirdness  and 
its  philosophy  and  its  religion,  was  gradu- 
ally asserting  itself  in  her  brain.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward  was  busy  with  domestic  cares 
fifteen  years  ago— too  busy  to  recognize  the 
genius  that  was  working  within  her. 

Nobody  knew  Hall  Caine  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  now  everybody  knows  of  him,  and 
it  is  a  certainty  that  before  he  dies,  unless 
the  end  comes  quickly,  he  will  earn  his 
Aveight  in  gold.  After  spending  a  number 
of  years  in  Liverpool,  a  journalist  of  no  very 
marked  ability  and  working  for  a  stipend 
rather  than  for  a  salary,  he  went  to  London 
and  became  Dante  Rosetti's  private  secre- 
tary. There  he  found  scope  and  inspiration 
for  the  gifts  that  were  in  him.  Change  of 
environment  appeared  to  work  a  miracle, 
for  in  1885  his  story,  "The  Shadow  of  a 
Crime,"  introduced  a  new  aspirant  to  a 
world  of  readers.— New  York  Telegraph. 
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"DAVID  HARUM/' 


PATHETIC  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  AUTHOR  OK  THIS  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK. 


"David  Harum,"  an  American  novel, 
vvhich  the  author,  Edward  Noyes  Westcott, 
lid  not  live  to  see  published,  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  bonanzas  of  the  publishing 
season.  The  demand  for  the  book  increases 
steadily,  and  it  bids  fair  to  malie  a  record 
even  against  "The  Christian."  On  Septem- 
ber 17,  1898,  the  Press,  having  been  favored 
with  advance  sheets,  strongly  commended 
the  novel.  That  wa.s  a  week  before  it  was 
to  be  found  in  the  book  stores.  A  very  in 
teresting  article  concerning  the  author  of 
this  truly  remarkable  novel  and  giving  the 
inside  history  of  the  publication  of  "David 
Harum"  is  to  appeal'  in  the  May  number  of 
Book  News,  and  the  courtesy  of  making 
some  extracts  therefrom  has  been  accorded 
the  Press.  Mr.  "Westcott  sent  the  manuscript 
to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  on  December  30,  1897, 
accompanied  by  a  modest  letter  expressing 
the  hope  that  after  examination  the  novel 
would  be  found  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  publishers.  He  was  a  total  stranger 
to  the  firm  and  came  to  their  notice  without 
any  recommendation  whatever. 

The  manuscript  was  read  by  Mr.  Ripley 
Hitchcock,  who,  in  speaking  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Book  News,  mentioned  the  de- 
light with  which  he  first  made  David's  ac- 
quaintance. On  January  17  Mr.  Hitchcock 
wrote  the  author  expressing  his  appreciation 
and  saying  that  he  "wished  to  make  David's 
delightful  humor  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic." Certain  minor  modifications  seemed  ad- 
visable in  arrangement  and  treatment  of  sec- 
ondary characters,  and  the  suggestions 
which  were  made  brought  a  reply,  from 
which  it  was  learned  that  the  author  was 
upon  his  deathbed.  Two  letters  were  received 
from  him  before  he  died  on  March  31,  1898. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Forbes  Heermans,  went  over 
the  manuscript  and  read  the  proofs.  "Da- 
vid Hanim"  was  published  in  this  country 


and  copyrighted  in  England  on  September 
23,  1898.  The  first  printing  order  was  sup- 
posed to  be  suflicient  for  some  little  time, 
but  on  October  7  it  was  found  necessary  to 
give  another  and  larger  order.  This  was  two 
weeks  after  publication.  The  dates  of  sub- 
sequent printing  orders  to  the  end  of  the 
yeai-  are  November  1,  December  1,  Decem- 
ber 16  and  December  29.  The  enormous  sale 
of  the  book  for  the  last  three  months  and  at 
present  ai-e  familiar.  The  sales  in  March 
were  29,060  copies,  an  average  of  about  a 
thousand  a  day.  Since  April  1  the  average 
has  been  1,300  daily.  Often  the  daily  sales 
have  exceeded  2,000.  The  book  is  now  (early 
in  April)  in  its  ninetieth  thousand.  Readers 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Westcott  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1898:  "Lenox's  love  affair  is  in  abeyance 
from  the  first  part  of  the  book  to  the  latter 
part.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Lenox's  love 
affair  had  been  caiTied  along  to  a  prosperous 
conclusion  from  the  stai-t  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  for  him  or  anybody  else  to 
make  David  Harum's  acquaintance.  I  pur- 
posely laid  but  little  stress  on  the  episode. 
To  my  mind  the  sentiment,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  book  lies  more  in  John's  engagement  of 
the  affections  of  the  eccentric  old  couple  and 
the  prosperity  which  followed  from  it,  put- 
ting him  in  a  position  to  marry  the  woman 
of  his  choice  at  last."  In  another  part  of  the 
same  letter  Mr.  Westcott  says:  "If  'David 
Harum'  were  to  be  published  even  without 
much  delay  it  would  in  all  probability  be 
posthumous.  I  have  had  the  fun  of  writing 
it,  anyway,  and  nobody  will  ever  laugh  over 
it  more  than  I  have.  I  never  could  tell  what 
David  was  going  to  do  next." 

In  all  literary  biography  there  is  surely 
nothing  more  pathetic  than  these  three  sen- 
tences from  Mr.  Westcott's  letter  last  quoted. 
—Philadelphia  Press. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY. 

A  generation  has  passed  away  since  the 
hist  battle  was  fought  in  the  great  struggle 
for  a  more  perfect  Union;  yet  still  we  have 
with  us  many  thousands  of  those  who  bared 
their  breasts  to  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
aimed  at  the  flag  of  the  country;  who  made 
long,  weary  marches,  endured  the  hardships 
of  the  bivouac  and  the  tortures  of  the  hos- 
pital. They  are  all  old,  however;  no  young 
men  are  to  be  found  in  their  numbers.  They 
were  young  when  they  first  left  home  for  the 
battlefield,  but  Time  and  the  hardships  they 
endured  have  made  them  old.  All  their  old 
commanders  have  crossed  over  the  river. 
Grant.  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Meade, 
Rosecrans,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Fremont— all 
gone.  It  will  not  be  many  years  until  the 
last  roll  call  will  be  made,  and  none  be  found 
to  answer  "Here." 

It  is  well  to  have  an  appointed  day  when 
the  people  shall  meet  together  and  scatter 
flowers  over  the  graves  of  those  who  fought 
for  their  Union.  Monuments  of  brass  and 
shafts  of  marble  are  well  enough  to  stand  as 
a  testimony  of  a  people's  grateful  remem- 
brance, but  they  sink  into  nothingness  when 
compared  with  a  day  set  apart  by  common 
consent,  when  the  whole  people  unite  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  of  the 
principle  for  which  they  died.  The  Fourth 
of  July,  with  its  ringing  of  bells,  its  firing  of 
caimon,  its  demonstrations  of  joy,  tells  of 
a  nation's  birth.  The  30th  of  May,  with  its 
flowers,  its  tolling  bells,  its  solemn  music, 
Its  slowly  fired  minute  guns,  and  its  droop- 
ing banners,  tells  of  the  gratitude  for  a 
nation  preserved,  and  of  the  mourning  of  the 
people  that  the  preservation  of  the  Nation 


cost  so  much  in  blood.  Let  the  dead  sleep  in 
peace;  but  let  the  living  remember  that  with 
tears  and  blood  the  Nation  was  born,  and 
with  blood  and  tears  it  was  preserved. 

The  moldering  bones  over  which  flowers 
are  placed  each  30th  of  May  represent  a  prin- 
ciple. They  call  to  mind  a  Nation's  peril,  a 
Nation's  vicissitudes,  a  Nation's  triumphs. 
They  call  to  mind  sufferings,  honors, 
wounds,  the  weary  march,  the  winter  biv- 
ouac, death,  that  a  nation  might  live.  They 
call  up  all  these,  as  well  as  they  bring  back 
with  vivid  coloring  the  pomp  and  glitter  of 
war,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  charging  of 
the  thousands  amid  the  storm  of  shot  and 
shell,  the  hour  of  defeat  and  despondency, 
and  the  final  hour  of  glorious  triumph.  They 
call  up  again  the  teai'S  and  groans  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  the  aching,  breaking 
hearts,  the  long,  weary,  hopeless  waiting  for 
the  loved  one  who  never  came  again,  but 
who  rested  in  some  unknown,  sunken  grave 
in  the  far  off  southland.  Remember  the  30th 
of  May. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number  the 
School  Board  has  adopted  new  geographies, 
arithmetics  and  spelling  books  for  the  public 
schools.     The     Indianiau     does     not     know 
whether  the  best  selection  has  been  made, 
but  is  willing  to  trust  the  board  for  that. 
For  years  there  has  been  a  very  general  com- 
plaint throughout  the  State  of  the  books  now  | 
in  use.     Educators  and  children  found  fault  j 
with  them.     One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  j 
one   The   Indianian   has   insisted   on   at   all  i 
times— the  best  text  books  possible  ought  to  j 
be  provided  for  the  schools.     A  poor  or  in-  I 
ferior  text  book  is  an  injury  to  every  child 
who  is  compelled  to  use  it.     The  best  book 
is  none  too  good  for  our  great  school  system. 
It  is  true  the  Legislature  ought  to  guard  the 
patrons  of  the  schools    from    extortion    in 
price,  or  frequent  change,  but  it  may  place 
too  low  a  price  to  secure  the  best  books. 
With  that  the  school  board  has  had  nothing 
to  do.     The  law  was  not  of  its  making.     It 
must  use  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  do  the 
best  it  can.     The  board  is  composed  of  men 
eminent   as   educators,    and   who   have   the 
deepest  interest  in  the  success  of  our  school 
system,   and   hence    its    judgment    on  text 
books  ought  to  be  accepted.     Some  efforts 
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have  been  made  to  charge  the  board  with  be- 
ing influenced  by  political  motives.  Such 
charges  are  unworthy  of  notice.  Many  bid- 
dei-s  appeared,  and  out  of  the  number  of 
books  offered  the  boai'd,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration, has  made  its  selection.  A  reader 
is  yet  to  be  adopted.  The  present  reader  has 
been  attacked  from  nearly  every  source. 
Some  months  ago  it  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
an  eminent  educator  for  revision.  His  work 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  board.  The 
revision  may  not  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
chances  are  it  will  not  be. 

The  board  should  remember  that  the  read- 
ers are  to  be  used  in  American  schools,  and 
America  ought  to  have  a  prominent  place  in 
them.  Some  months  ago  a  series  of  readers 
intended  for  American  schools  came  under 
our  notice.  They  were  filled  with  extracts 
from  speeches  by  foreigners,  sketches  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Europe,  descriptions  of 
scenes  in  other  countries  and  mythological 
stories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  nothing  of 
America  or  from  Americans,  or  about  Amer- 
icans. Such  readers  ought  to  find  their  way 
to  the  literary  scrap  pile.  They  have  no 
place  in  American  schools. 


tees  submit  to  them  estimates  of  what  will 
be  needed  for  the  various  funds,  and  ask 
the  privilege  of  levying  taxes  to  cover  these 
estimates.  The  board  says  yea  or  nay  to  the 
request  to  make  a  levy,  and  that  is  about  all 
the  power  it  has.  Under  the  old  law  the 
trustees  asked  the  commissioners  to  levy 
taxes;  now  they  will  ask  the  advisory  board. 
The  money,  when  collected,  is  disbursed  by 
the  trustee,  without  reference  to  the  board. 
He  is  required,  however,  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  board,  showing  how  the  money 
was  disbursed,  and  accompany  the  report 
with  vouchers  for  the  money  paid  out. 


The  work  of  The  Indianian  in  calling  at 
teution  to  the  great  possibilities  of  the  State 
is  receiving  the  cordial  endorsement  of  the 
people  and  the  press.  Indiana  has  a  great 
future;  no  State  in  the  Union  possesses  more 
natural  advantages,  and  her  fame  is  going 
out  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  each  reader 
would  call  the  attention  of  his  or  her  neigh- 
bor to  the  merits  of  our  magazine  they  would 
do  a  favor  to  that  neighbor,  and  help  along 
the  good  work  we  are  engaged  in. 


THE  NEW  TRUSTEE  LAW. 

The  laws  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature 
are  now  in  force,  among  them  being  the  new 
law  controlling  the  work  of  township  trus- 
tees. This  law  was  aimed  to  be  in  the  meas- 
ure of  reform  in  the  administration  of  town- 
ship affairs.  A  close  study  of  it,  however, 
shows  that  it  makes  but  little  change.  Two 
years  ago  the  Legislature  enacted  what  has 
been  known  as  the  Duncan  law,  which  re- 
quired trustees  to  report  monthly  to  the 
county  commissioners,  and  have  their  war- 
rants audited  by  the  commissioners.  That 
law  is  now  repealed,  and  the  trustees  are  no 
longer  required  to  report  to  or  have  their 
wan-ants  audited  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners. The  new  law  can  not  go  into  full 
effect  until  September,  when  the  advisory, 
boards  created  by  it  will  meet  to  pass  upon 
the  estimates  for  future  expenditures  by  the 
trustees.  Those  advisory  boards  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  has  taken  place 
prior  to  their  meeting.  The  future  alone  is 
theirs,  and  not  very  much  of  that.    The  trus- 


The  season  for  holding  "Old  Settlers'  " 
meetings  is  not  far  off.  The  old  settlers 
should  lead  in  the  work  of  forming  histor- 
ical societies  in  their  counties.  Many  of  the 
counties  of  Indiana  are  yet  without  such  so- 
cieties. Let  1889  be  the  banner  year  in  that 
direction.  The  reminiscences  exchanged  at 
the  meetings  of  the  old  settlers,  if  collected 
and  preserved,  would  be  the  foundation  for 
the  future  history  of  the  State.  They  should 
be  so  preserved. 


The  State  Historical  Society,  through  its 
ofilcers,  endorses  the  work  of  The  Indianian. 
They  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  historical  interest  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  society  has  at  last  been  recognized 
by  the  Legislature,  a  small  appropriation 
having  been  made  to  publish  its  collection  of 
historical  papers.  The  society  ought  to  have 
a  thousand  members,  with  a  building  of  its 
own,  and  The  Indianian  hopes  to  see  the 
Indiana  State  Historical  Society  one  of  the 
strongest  of  its  kind  in  all  the  country. 
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OUR  WORK  A  GOOD  ONE. 

Tei-re  Haute,  lud.,  April  20,  1899. 
The  Indianiau  Company,  Indianapolis,  lud.: 
Geutleuien— For  tlie  past  seven  months  1 
have  read  The  Indianian  quite  regularly,  and 
I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent 
-work  that  this  publication  is  doing.  Its 
county  historical  pai>ers  have  seemed  to  me 
of  special  interest  and  value  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  the  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion published  from  month  to  month  is  all 
of  great  worth.  Your  entei-prise  desei-ves  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  people, 
and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  thus 
far  ac-liieved.     Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  PARSONS,  President. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


Decatur,  Ind.,  April  20,  1899. 
The  Indianian  Co.,  105  Monument  Place,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  been  reading  The 
Indianian  with  much  interest  and  are  gi-eatly 
pleasetl  with  the  recent  change  you  have 
made.  We  are  delighted  to  know  that  you 
will  give  your  whole  time  to  Indiana  his- 
tory, and  shall  insist  upon  our  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation placing  it,  with  all  back  numbers, 
upon  our  reading  table. 

Also,  I  expect  to  visit  the  Historical  Read- 
ing Clubs  of  our  city  and  explain  to  them 
your  plans.  , Every  boy  and  girl  of  our  great 
State  should  read  The  Indianian.  Very  truly 
yours,  W.  F.  BRITTSON, 

Superintendent  City  Schools. 


To    the    Indianian    Company.    Indianapolis, 

Ind.: 

Dear  Sirs— I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
work  your  magazine  is  doing.  To  teach  pa- 
triotism and  encourage  State  pride  is  a  gi-eat 
and  laudal)le  work  of  itself.  When  you 
couple  with  it  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  historical  data  of  localities  it  be- 
comes of  even  greater  importance.  Our 
State  has  a  great  history  of  the  past  and  a 
.gi-eat  promise  for  the  future,  and  you  are 
working  in  the  right  direction.  You  ought 
to  receive,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  re- 
ceive the  cordial  encouragement  and  support 
of  all  the  people,  as  your  publication  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  this  support.     It  should  be 


in  the  homes  of  the  people  and  should  be  in 
the  schoolhouses  that  the  children  may  grow 
up  knowing  the  history  of  their  State,  and 
thus  learn  to  love  it.    Very  sincerely, 

CHAS.  W.  FAIRBANKS. 


Ten  members  of  the  Henry  County  His- 
torical Society,  Hon.  E.  H.  Bundy,  president, 
guaranteed  150  subscribers  to  The  Indianian 
in  New  Castle  alone: 

Number 
Subscriptions. 

Eugene  H.  Bundy 15 

S.  T.  Powell 15 

Thomas  B.  Millikau 15 

A.  W.  Saint 15 

F.  L.  Wayman 15 

G.  W.  Pitman 15 

L.  A.  Williams 15 

M.  E.  Forkner 15 

R.  E.  Wisehart 15 

Adolph  Rodgers  15 


The  Indianian  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Indianian 
since  its  first  number  and  most  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  the  public.  It  should  be  in 
every  household  in  the  State.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  educators  in  the  line  of  Indiana 
history  that  can  be  procured.  It  takes  up 
each  county  separately  and  gives  a  full  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  all  the  early  events 
of  pioneer  life,  as  well  as  an  up-to-date  his- 
tory of  passing  events.  It  should  find  its 
way  into  every  school  room  in  Indiana,  and 
should  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  L.   FORKNER. 
Anderson,  Ind. 


TO 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
ERS. 


AND    TEACH- 


Miss  Ora  B.  Jacks,  of  Jamestown,  Ind..  in- 
structor in  English.  Brownsburg  High  Sch(>ol, 
'98-'99,  will  lecture  in  institutes  this  season 
on  Reading,  Literature,  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion or  Rhetoric,  their  science  and  method. 
Miss  Jacks  has  devoted  much  time  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  and  kindred  studies;  has 
had  much  experience  in  teaching  them;  is 
well  grounded  and  enthusiastic;  to  which 
her  credentials  and  references  will  testify. 
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THE  DAUM  SANITORIUM. 

Conspicuous  among  the  most  noted  and 
useful  institutions  of  tlie  State,  and  with- 
out which  the  history  of  Tipton  county  would 
be  incomplete,  is  the  Daum  Sanitorium. 
This  institution  is  located  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Indianapolis  and  three  miles  south- 
west of  Tipton,  on  a  beautiful  farm  consist- 
ing of  120  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil.  The 
site  of  the  sanitorium  is  an  ideal  one,  and 
the  building  itself  was  planned  and  modeled 
after  a  similar  structure  in  West  Baden, 
Germany.  The  house  is  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  overlooking  fertile  fields, 
picturesque  landscapes  and  leafy  woodlands. 
The  building  is  a  substantial  structure, 
three  stories  in  height,  besides  a  commodi- 
ous basement,  and  is  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date fifty  or  more  guests.  The  house  con- 
tains forty  rooms,  which  are  beautifully  fres- 
coed and  well  furnished,  and  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  health- 
fulness.  Each  room  is  well  lighted  by  means 
of  two  or  three  windows,  which  afford  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  The 
building  is  heated  with  steam,  lighted  by 
electricity,  equipped  with  electric  bells,  and 
furnished  with  local  and  long  distance  tele- 
phones, a  passenger  elevator,  and  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  methods  of  treatment  in- 
clude hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy  and 
mechanotherapy.  Electrical  massage  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  treatment,  while 
water,  vapor,  sulphur,  electric,  Russian  and 
Turkish  baths  are  given.  The  most  elegant 
porcelain  bath-tubs  and  the  best  sanitary 
plumbing  are  in  use. 

The  sanitorium  has  its  own  water  works, 
its  own  electric  light  plant,  which  supplies 
two  hundred  incandescent  lights,  as  well  as 
generates  the  electricity  used  in  the  baths, 
massages  and  general  treatment.  The  tables 
are  suplied  with  home  fruits,  which  are 
grown  and  gathered  from  the  garden  and 
orchard.  A  natural  forest  of  about  ten  acres 
provides  a  most  delightful  retreat  from  the 
hot  summer  sun,  while  handsome  orchards 
of  pears,  peach  and  apple  trees  furnish 
rich,  ripe  fruits  for  the  table.  A  bountiful 
garden  produces  the  vegetables  of  the  sea- 
son, and  Jersey  cows  suplpy  the  dairy.  A 
food  factory  has  recently  been  established, 
where   various    kinds    of    health    foods     are 


manufactured  from  the  choicest  grains  and 
nuts,  and  rendered  both  palatable  and  whole- 
some. Special  foods  are  also  manufactured 
for  special  cases,  when  needed.  These  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  found  in  the  market,  as  well 
as  in  the  sanitorium.  Ten  barrels  of  flour 
are  used  daily  in  making  the  baked  foods, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  of  nut  foods  ai-e 
used  each  day.  Each  department  is  in 
charge  and  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
manager.  There  ai"e  two  consulting  physi- 
cians, one  electrician,  and  many  attendants. 
The  name  that  is  most  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  this  institution  is  that  of  Dr. 
Alonzo  W.  Daum.  It  is  he  who  has  made 
the  Daum  Sanitorium  what  it  is  to-day,  and 
who  has  extended  its  fame  until  its  patients 
are  received  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  said  that  "He  serves  God  best 
who  serves  humanity  most."  Thus  the  pleas- 
ant and  skillful  physician,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  native  ability  and  acquired  skill,  not 
only  serves  humanity,  but  also  sei-ves  his 
Divine  Master  and  Teacher,  who  said,  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 


least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  Dr.  Daum  is  a  native  of  Tipton 
county,  having  been  born  in  said  county  De- 
cember 13,  1SG9.  He  is  a  sou  of  Andrew 
and  Jane  Daum,  who  have  been  esteemed 
residents  of  Tipton  county  for  many  years. 
The  father  was  born  in  Germany,  December 
20,  1835,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  into  the 
new  world  in  the  year  1850,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Tipton  county  upon  a  small  farm  of 
forty  acres  in  Cicero  township.  With  char- 
acteristic energy  he  began  the  cultivation  of 
his  little  tract  of  land,  and  carried  on  agi'i- 
cultural  pursuits  until  the  year  1874,  when 
he  removed  to  the  farm  on  which  the  sani- 
torium now  stands. 

The  sanitorium  was  estabUshed  in  1891, 
and  under  its  careful  management  the  place 
has  become  popular  both  among  the  citizens 
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of  Tipton  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country.  As  a  haven  of  rest,  strength  and 
energy,  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  State. 
Dr.  Dauru  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm, 
attended  the  Tipton  High  School,  spent  some 
time  in  a  literary  institution  at  Danville, 
Indiana,  and  afterwards  entered  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  St  Louis, 
Mo.  He  completeil  his  professional  educa- 
tion in  the  Medical  College  of  Indiana  at  In- 
dianapolis, from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1894.  He  entered  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Callao,  Missouri.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  returned  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  was 
married  in  August,  1894,  to  Miss  Sara.  E. 
Schuler,  of  that  city,  wherein  he  opened  an 
office,  which  he  still  retains.  Dr.  Daum  has 
made  a  specialty  of  nervous  diseases,  and 
his  marked  ability  and  success  along  this 
line  claims  more  and  more  of  his  time  and 
attention.  Though  he  resides  at  the  sani- 
torium  near  Tipton,  having  removed  there  in 
1897,  yet  he  continues  his  office  in  Indianapo- 
lis, and  visits  the  Capital  City  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  of  each  week. 

The  Doctor  has  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, which  is  not  confined  within  the  boun- 
daiy  limits  of  his  native  place,  for  on  two 
different  occasions  he  has  been  called  abroad 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  prominent  people 
among  the  nobility  of  England  and  Ireland. 
His  first  trip  was  made  in  September,  1896, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  again  called 
to  London,  where  he  successfully  treated  a 
number  of  wealthy  and  influential  families. 
Wiiile  abroad  he  spent  several  months  in 
touring  tlirougli  the  most  famous  parts  of 
Europe,  visiting  the  world-renowned  health 
resorts  and  inspecting  the  most  noted  sani- 
tariums. He  made  a  special  study  of  the 
popular  instituions  of  Germany,  and  upon 
his  second  return  from  the  old  world  he  be- 
gan his  great  Avork  in  connection  with  the 
Daum  Sanitorium  of  Tipton.  Although  but 
a  young  man,  and  among  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  fraternity,  yet  he  has  at- 
tained an  enviable  reputation  in  his  profes- 
sion that  ranks  him  with  the  foremost  phy- 
sicians of  this  section  of  the  State.  As  a 
physician  and  surgeon  he  is  full  of  life  and 
vigor,  devoted  to  study  and  research,  pos- 
sessed of  ability  and  energy,  a  lover  of  med- 
ical science  and  lore,  and  the  promulgator 
of  ideas  and  theories  which  have  made  him 


popular  at  home  and  carried  his  fame  across 
the  sea.  As  a  gentleman  he  is  genial,  cour- 
teous, considerate,  sympathetic,  kind- 
hearted,  and  has  the  best  interests  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-men  at  heart.  In  return, 
he  has  many  warm  friends  among  the  pro- 
fessional fraternities,  the  afflicted  and  suffer- 
ing public,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  of  which  he  is  an  active  and 
consistent  member. 


A  church  in  London  still  possesses  an  in- 
come originally  given  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  fagots  with  which  to  burn 
heretics. 

A  minister  at  Pulaski,  Pa.,  has  been  dis- 
missed by  his  congregation  because  he  in- 
sisted in  a  sermon  that  the  rainbow  existed 
before  the  flood. 

A  law  recently  passed  in  Norway  makes 
girls  ineligible  for  matrimony  unless  they 
can  show  certificates  of  skill  in  cooking, 
knitting  and  spinning. 

Artificial  legs  and  ai'ms  were  in  use  in 
Egypt  as  early  as  B.  C.  700.  They  were 
made  by  the  priests,  who  were  the  physi- 
cians of  that  early  time. 

India  is  like  no  other  colony  over  which 
Britain  holds  sway.  It  is  a  vast  empire, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  200,000,000  of 
people,  of  alien  race  and  religion. 

A  modification  of  the  church  fair  idea  is 
a  plan  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  have  an 
auction  of  farm,  stock  and  implements,  the 
animals  and  goods  to  be  solicited. 

No  industry  except  that  of  cloth  manu- 
facture has  contributed  so  much  to  the  com- 
fort and  advancement  of  man  as  that  of 
glass  making,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
technical  industries.  Its  earliest  home  was 
Egypt  \ 

Lord  Jeffries's  "bloody  assize"  has  been 
outdone  by  Mr.  Banner,  an  English  lawyer 
sent  to  Sierra  Leone  to  try  the  natives  who 
rebelled  last  year.  He  condemned  154  men 
to  death,  of  whom  eighty-one  have  been 
executed  already. 

Africa  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  con* 
tiuents.  It  is  the  "Continent  of  Plateaus." 
The  great  tableland  in  the  south  has  a  mean 
altitude  of  over  3,500  feet;  the  wide  table- 
land in  the  north  has  an  average  elevation  of 
about  1,300  feet. 
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BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  OF  TIPTON. 

HOLMES    &L    SHORTLE,    Large  Department  Store,    Dry  Goods,  Groceries.  Oueensware, 
Tinware,  Clothing-  and  Shoes.     Established  February,  1891. 

YOUNG    &   BUNCn,    Furniture,    Carpets    and   Undertaking-.     Established  1852  by  W.  B. 
Young,  and  succeeded  by  Seneca  Young,  his  son,  in  1877. 

H.    BINKLEY    &    SON,'  Hand  Made,    High  Grade   Buggies,    Carriages,  Phaetons,  Road 

Wagons  and  Stanhopes.     Established  February,  1890. 
MOORE    BROS.,  Drugs,    Stationery    and    Wall    Paper.     Established  August,  1861. 
M.    BATH,    Fancy  and  Staple  Groceries  and  Provisions.      Established  1887. 
NEWCOMER    &    DICKEY,    Medicine  and  Surgery.     Established  March,  1881 . 
LEBO,    Merchant  Tailoring.     Established  1870. 
FOSTER,    Jewelry  and  Music.      Established  September,  1886. 

J.    A.    LEWIS,    Abstracts,  Real  Estate,  Loans  and  Insurance.      Established  Jan.  1899. 
FRANK    AYRES,    Steam  Laundry.     Established,  December,  1892. 
GEORGE    M.    SHORTLE,   Farm  Implements,  Buggies,  Bicycles  and  Seeds.      Established 

December  1887. 
S.    W.    CURTIS,    Dentist.     Established  March,  1895. 
HAYNES    &    SHOOK,    Dry  Goods  and  Notions.     Established  1883. 
L.    COMPTON,    Hardware,  Stoves,  Oils  and  Paints.     Established  April  1864. 
W.    W.    CRAWFORD,    Leading  Photographer.     Established  1895. 
L.    J.    AVIS,    Millinery  Goods.     Established  March,  1876. 

HENRY   MEHLIG,    Drugs,  Books  and  Stationery.     Established  November,  1869. 
LEE    MOORE,    Meat  Market.     Established  1885. 

HANCOCK   &   CO.,    Real  Estate,  Loans  and  Insurance.      Established  April  1889. 
W.    E.    HARDY,    Livery,   Feed  and  Transfer.      Established  April  1885. 
F.    J.    FRALICH   &    CO.,  General  Lime  Building  Materials.     Established  October,  1888. 
LIMONS'  &    FEAR,    Wholesale  and  Retail  Harness.     Established  October,  1884. 
A.    S.    NICKEY,    Electric  Light,  Milling,  &c.      Established  July  1889. 
A.    W.    CHARLES,    Hand  Made  Buggies  and  Carriages.     Established  1872. 
BURT,    The   Tailor.     Established  1872. 

CHARLES    MEANS,    Central  Grocery.     Established  May,  1883. 
DR.    J.    TRELOAR-TRESSIDER,    Specialist.     Established  October,  1897 
THOMPSON    SISTERS,    Millinery.     Established  February  1882. 
THATCHER    &   KIRTLEY,    Farm  Implements.     Established  1884. 
GIFFORD    &    NASH,    Attorneys  at  Law.      Established  1893. 


TEACHERS:  a  SIS.OO  investment  will 
'  m.-ike  you  more  mone_v  diirin>,'  your  va- 
cation than  you  made  during-  your  school 
term  by  working  your  township  selling  a 
staple    article.  Horse     and     light     wag-on 

necessary . 

Central  Spring-  and  Wire 

Manufacturing"  Co., 
707  E.  Mccarty  street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INI). 


GEO.  W.  BUNCH, 

„eaicr        PIANOS,  ORGANS  and 
'«  SEWING    MACHINES. 

Also  Real  Estate  and  Pension  Agent. 

EAST  BROADWAY.  NEW  CASTLE,  IND- 


CANCER  CURED 


With  Sootliiiig  Balmy  Oils. 


Fistula,    V.ki 


■ma  ana 


CaiicfT,    Tuiiior,   C'atarrli, 
all  skin  diseases. 

Canc-iT  of  the  nose,  eye,  lip,  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomach 
—  in  fact  all  uiternal  or  external  organs  or  tissues— cured 
uitlioiit  knife  or  burniug  plasters,  but  with  soothing 
anmiatii-  oils. 

(lit  this  out  and  send  it  for  an  illustrated  book  on  the 
abo\e  diseases.  Home  treatment  sent  when  desired. 
Mention  Indianaian.     Address 

DR    B.  F.  BYE, 

P.  0.  BOX  246.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Are  You 
Interested  in 


Shorthand  or  Bookkeeping? 


A  ;.).!>  f-.r  i-rin^  ciri  ..ur  Special  Ten  Weeks'  Course.     Pitiii:in  sysli 


Phone  99: 


A.  M.  HANSON  &  CO.,  309  Lemcke  Bldg. 
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BACKED  BY   A   HALF  CENTURY   OF  SUCCESS. 

Larger  and    Better  than    ever 
BEST     SiSTEMS    AND     METHODS     EVER    DEVISED. 

We  are  placing  more  students  in  positions 
than  all  other  schools    combined,     JV     JTc 
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SCHOOL   ALL 
SUMMER. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  to  teachers. 

Write  your  desire, 

EMMETT  ].  HEEB,  Pres, 
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A  Glen  in  Fountain  County. 


To  teach  patriotism,  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 
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Number  1., 


HISTORICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  INDIANA 
—FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


Lying  in  an  irregular  shape  near  the  west- 
ern border  of  Indiana  is  a  county  rich  in 
historic  interest  and  scenic  beauty.  The 
southern  and  eastern  boundary  lines  are 
straight,  but  the  western  and  northei*n  fol- 
low the  meanderings  of  the  Wabash  river, 
a  stream  noted  for  its  crooks  and  turns. 
When  the  French  hunters  and  trappers  wan- 
dered down  the  margin  of  the  Wabash,  more 
than  two  hundred  yef.rs  ago,  they  foux^d  in 
what  is  now  Fountain  county,  hills  and 
dales,  deep  woodlands  and  bright  prairies, 
alternating  in  the  most  beautiful  harmony  of 
nature.  The  river  was  then  a  broad  and 
beautiful  stream,  wending  its  way  tO'  the 
Gulf,  now  rushing  over  rapids,  and  then 
sweeping  with  a  broad  and  deep  swirl  in  its 
onward  course.  Then  the  Pianlieshaw  and 
Wea  Indians  hunted  along  its  mai-gin  and 
fished  in  its  waters.  Then  the  deep  forests 
were  filled  with  all  manner  of  wild  game, 
and  on  the  prairies  fed  and  wandered  the 
shaggy-necked  bison.  Then  birds  of  bright 
and  vai-ied  plumage  waked  the  echoes  of  the 
forests,  filling  the  air  with  their  praises  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good.  It  was  a  rare  and 
beautiful  sight.  The  adventurous  Canadian 
had  waded  along  the  low  and  overflowed 
lands  of  the  upper  Wabash  and  through  the 
swamps  that  bordered  the  Kankakee,  and 
no  doubt  his  soul  rejoiced  when  his  eyes  first 
lighted  on  the  beautiful  and  flower-covered 
prairies  of  Fountain  county.  Here  were  lim- 
pid streams  in  every  direction;  here  was  the 
choicest    of  game  for  his  eating;  here  were 


the  fur-bearing  animals  he  was  in  search  of. 
The  Indians  were  peaceful  and  friendly;  they 
had  not  yet  leai"ned  to  mistrust  the  white 
man.  They  had  peltries  to  sell  and  wanted 
firearms  and  ammunition.  The  first  comers 
of  the  strange  white  men  were  not  traders 
so  much  as  they  were  hunters  and  trappers 
on  their  own  account,  but  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  red  man. 

Just  when  the  first  white  man  traversed 
what  is  now  Fountain  county  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  pretty  well  established  that  La 
Salle  ascended  the  Wabash  river  about  1670. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  adventurous 
Canadian  trapper  had  preceded  him  in  the 
Wabash  country,  although  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely known  on  this  subject.  The  "wood- 
rangers"  of  Canada  were  an  adventurous 
class.  They  loved  to  live  in  the  woods,  away 
from  any  civilized  settlement.  Taking  their 
canoes,  they  would  cross  the  lakes,  and  then, 
shouldering  their  knapsacks,  containing  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  they  would  break 
away  into  the  almost  impenetrable  forests. 
Day  after  day  they  would  pursue  their  way 
into  hitherto  unknown  countries.  If  they 
met  any  of  the  aborigines,  they  would  make 
friends  vdth  them,  live  with  them  awhile, 
and  then  go  again  on  their  way,  hunting  and 
ti-apping,  concealing  their  peltries  until  they 
would  desire  to  return  again  to  the  haunts 
of  civilization  to  renew  their  supply  of  am- 
munition. Thus  it  was  then  when  the  first 
actual  explorers,  or  the  missionaries,  would 
reach  a  new  country,  they  would  hear  stories 
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of  some  of  their  race  that  bad  preceded  them. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  reach  the  Wabash 
from  the  Maumee.  A  hunter  plying  his  ca- 
noe along  the  shores  of  Lal^e  Erie  could 
readily  enter  the  Maumee,  and  on  reaching 
its  headwaters,  hear  of  the  Wabash,  only  a 
few  miles  away,  and  that  it  would  lead  him 
to  the  hiding  places  of  the  coveted  beaver. 
Shouldering  his  canoe,  he  would  cross  the 
few  miles  of  portage  and  float  on  down  the 
new  found  stream.  Or,  leaving  his  canoe,  he 
could  break  away  to  the  uplands  and  follow 
them  to  where  the  waters  of  the  Wabash 
meet  those  of  the  Ohio. 

From  the  stories  and  traditions  of  the  In- 
dians when  the  first  actual  settlei's  came,  it 


is  uncertain  just  where  the  first  trading  post  ' 
was   established   in   what  is   now    Indiana,   i 
"Vincennes  has  long  claimed  that  honor,  but 
Fort   Wayne   and   Tippecanoe   county   have   i 
both  disputed  the  claim.    The  weight  of  au-   ; 
thority  Is  that  the  first  post  was  established   i 
in  Tippecanoe  county,  not  far  from  the  Foun-   \ 
tain   county  line.     It   was    called    by    the 
French,  Ouiatenon.    It  was  at  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village  of  the  Wea  tribe  or  band.    It 
was  the  most  advantageous  place  for  a  post. 
It  was  near  the  beaver  country,  and  was  at 
the  point  where  cargoes  would  have  to  be 
transferred  from  the  large  canoes  plying  on 
the  Wabash  below  the  rapids  to  the  smaller 
ones  used  for  transportation  to  the  Maumee 


An  Old  Mill  Race  in  Fountain  County. 


is  made  certain  that  both  trappers  and  mis- 
sionaries had  preceded  them.  The  French 
claimed  all  the  territory  by  the  right  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration.  They  wanted  it  for 
its  trade,  and  not  for  actual  settlement  or 
occupancy.  Hence,  instead  of  settling  colo- 
nies, tliey  at  first  only  established  trading 
posts.  These  were  simply  points  where  the 
hunter  and  trapper  could  take  his  peltries 
and  exchange  them  for  powder  and  lead,  or 
such  other  necessities  as  he  might  want.    It 


poi-tage.  Then,  too,  the  Weas  were  a  friend- 
ly tribe.  This  first  post  being  so  near  what 
is  now  Fountain  county,  and  its  streams  be- 
ing the  favorite  resorts  of  the  beaver,  and 
its  forests  abounding  in  other  wild  game,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  was  much  fre- 
quented by  the  white  Canadians  very  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  French  made 
no  attempt  to  form  a  permanent  settlement 
at  Ouiatenon,  although  a  few  families  did 
gather  there,  and  remained  until  the  Pontiac 
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ture  of  Vincennes  by  General  George  Rog- 
ers Clarke,  and  continuing  for  several  years, 
the  Indians  on  tliat  part  of  the  Wabash  re- 
mained hostile,  and  several  expeditions  were 
sent  against  them,  commanded  at  different 
times  by  Clarke,  Scott  and  Wilkinson.  Sev- 
eral times  the  villages  of  the  Weas  were  de- 
stroyed. On  every  expedition  the  white 
troops  followed  the  trail  through  Fountain 
county. 

When  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  in 
the  Union  all  this  section  was  still  Indian 
land.  About  one-third  of  the  State,  and  that 
being  the  southern  one-third,  was  all  that 
had  been  ceded  by  the  original  occupants  of 
the  soil.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1818,  a 
treaty  was  signed  with  the  Miami  tribe,  in 
which  all  the  land  in  central  Indiana  was 
ceded  to  the  government,  except  a  few  small 
reservations.  The  Weas  agreed  to  this  treaty 
a  few  days  later.  This  cession  even  extend- 
ed into  western  Ohio.  It  was  by  far  the 
largest  cession  that  had  been  made  at  one 


Portland  Arch  in  Fountain  County. 


war.  A  post  having  been  established  at  Vin- 
cennes, fai-ther  down  the  river,  and  a  per- 
manent settlement  having  been  formed  at 
that  place,  there  was  frequent  communica- 
tion between  the  two.  Sometimes  this  com- 
munication was  by  way  of  the  Wabash,  and 
sometimes  overland,  traversing  Fountain 
county  on  the  way. 

In  those  old  days  the  name  of  the  Wabash 
was  spelled  in  various  ways,  the  most  com- 
mon being  "Ouabache."  The  name  is  of  In- 
dian origin,  and  the  French  gave  it  the  pro- 
nunciation the  nearest  they  could  come  to 
the  Indian  sound,  and  then  spelled  the  name 
:according  to  their  own  pronunciation.  When 
the  Indians,  under  Pontiac,  captured  the  post 
at  Ouiatenon,  the  few  French  settlers  in  that 
vicinity  left  and  went  to  Vincennes.  It  was 
no  longer  safe  for  them  to  remain  so  far 
away  from  protection.  The  British  had  es- 
tablished a  small  garrison  at  that  point  when 
the  country  had  been  surrendered  to  them, 
but  with  the  capture  of  the  garrison  by  the 
Indians,  it  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  so 
far  as  is  known  no  white  men  settled  in  all 
that  region  until  about  1820.    After  the  cap- 
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treaty,  up  to  that  time.  The  treaty  had 
hardly  been  concluded  when  settlers  began  to 
make  their  way  into  different  parts.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  that  located 
In  Fountain  county  did  so  in  1823,  when  sev- 
eral families  erected  their  cabins  and  began 
the  work  of  active  farming.  Everything  was 
inviting  to  the  farmer.  Along  the  Wabash 
was  a  sti-ip  of  the  most  fertile  bottom  lands 
that  could  be  found.  Back  of  this  were  the 
bluffs  and  beautiful  uplands,  and  still  further 
back  was  high  table  land,  sufficiently  rolling 
to   give   it   the   best   of    natural     drainage. 


a  lovely  dell,  and  there  a  romantic  grotto. 
Towering  trees  shaded  most  of  the  land,  and 
their  boughs  were  peopled  by  hundreds  of 
birds.  In  the  springtime  the  prairies  were 
covered  with  gorgeously  arrayed  flowers.  It 
was  many  miles  away  fi'om  towns,  and 
cities  there  were  none  in  all  the  State,  The 
Wabash  furnished  them  the  only  outlet  to 
the  world,  except  the  Indian  trails  through 
almost  trackless  forests.  Here  they  saw 
their  ideal  homes.  When  they  should  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  surplus  of  farm 
products,  by  pirougues  and  flatboats  it  could 


Fountain   County  Court  House. 


About  one-third  of  the  county  was  prairie, 
the  other  two-thirds  being  heavily  timbered. 
The  soil  everywhere  was  rich,  the  numerous 
streams  watered  every  section  and  furnished 
sites  for  the  future  mills  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  people.  The  landscape  was  one 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Here  were  deep  val- 
leys, there  a  picturesque  ledge  of  I'ocks;  hei*e 


be  floated  out  to  the  Ohio,  and  then  on  to  the 
South. 

The  early  pioneers  knew  privations  and 
hardships  were  before  them,  but  they  saw 
in  the  future  plenty,  and  even  opulence. 
Their  cabin  homes  were  safe  from  the  in- 
cursions of  hostile  Indians,  and  thus  they 
were  spared  much  that  the  pioneers  of  other 
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sections  had  had  to  endure.  So,  with  the 
bright  future  before  them,  they  settled  down 
to  the  hard  work  of  clearing  away  the  for- 
ests and  carving  farms  in  the  wilderness. 
The  first  settlers  were  a  hardy,  intelligent 
race,  fearing  God  and  eschewing  evil.  The 
first  cabins  had  hardly  been  erected  when 
the  itinerant  preacher  found  his  way  into  the 
settlement,  carrying  the  story  of  the  cross. 
One  of  the  privations  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Indiana  was  the  scarcity  of  salt.  Soon  after 
the  first  settlers  made  their  homes  in  Foun- 
tain  county   several   salt   wells    or    springs 


sumption,  it  had  to  be  carried  through  a 
trackless  forest  to  a  mill  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  what  is  now  Parke  county,  to  have 
it  ground  into  meal.  In  1824  a  mill  was 
built  on  Coal  creek,  and  was  a  great  relief 
to  the  settlers.  This  mill  was  of  the  rudest 
structure,  the  dam  bJng  made  out  of 
brush,  and  the  mill  stones  of  boulders.  The 
capacity  of  the  mill  was  about  five  bushels 
of  meal  a  day.  Among  those  early  settlers 
of  1823  was  Absolom  Mendenhall.  He  was 
the  first  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  qualities.     He    performed    all  the 
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Pine  Creek  Dam  in  Fountain  County. 


were  found,  and  they  were  extensively 
worked  until  the  opening  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  brought  salt  in  from  the  east. 
Thus  the  early  pioneers  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  this  necessary  article.  Steam- 
boats frequently  forced  their  way  up  the 
Wabash  river  as  far  as  Lafayette,  bringing 
with  them  cargoes  of  what  the  people  want- 
ed, and  taking  back  their  surplus  products. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  fleet  of  flatboats 
were  annually  sent  south. 

When  the  pioneers  harvested  their  first 
crop,   before  they  could   utilize   it  for   con- 


marriage  ceremonies,  wrote  all  the  deeds, 
played  auctioneer  at  all  public  sales  and  set- 
tled all  the  disputes  of  his  neighbors.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  typical  pioneer,  and  through- 
out a  long  life  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all 
the  people.  Schools  were  eai-ly  introduced, 
and  the  typical  log  schoolhouse  erected, 
where,  during  the  winter  months,  the  ele- 
ments of  education  were  taught.  Of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  early  pioneers  of  Fountain 
county,  the  following  story  is  told  by  Judge 
Thomas  F.  Davidson,  in  his  history  of  the 
county: 
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A  Road  Through  the  Woods  in 
Fountain  County. 


"In  the  year  182G  Mr.  Jesse  Evans  came 
to  Fountain  county  from  Virginia,  and  locat- 
ed about  six  miles  east  of  Covington.  The 
next  year  a  man  from  Ohio  settled  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  After  these  two  men 
became  acquainted  Mr.  Evans  asked  his 
neighbor  what  his  object  was  in  leaving  an 
old  settled  country  and  coming  to  the  T\ilds 
of  Indiana.  His  neighbor  replied  that  he 
came  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  home 
for  a  growing  family,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Evans  then  said  he  had  no  such 
object  in  view,  that  he  was  well  fixed  in  the 
country  he  came  from,  had  a  sawmill  in  the 
mountains  and  could  sell  all  the  lumber  he 
could  cut;  was  well  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bors; had  the  confidence  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ances and  as  he  was  the  only  English  schol- 
ar for  miles  around  he  had  to  do  all  the 
writing,  such  as  articles  of  agreement,  etc. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  expected  to  find 
just  such  a  people  in  Indiana  as  he  had  left 
in  Virginia,  and  be  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  or  to  a  seat  in  Congi-ess.  Now,  said 
he,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Fountain  county  and  I  find  that  I  am 
the  most  ignorant  man  among  them."  In 
those  early  days  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  get 
married  among  the  settlers.     It  is  told  of  the 


first  marriage  that  the  would-be  groom  hadl 
to  go  to  Terre  Haute  after  his  license,  and 
as  there  were  no  roads,  he  had  to  walk  the- 
entire  distance.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  preacher  who  had  just 
moved  into  the  section  and  the  two  made 
their  Avay  to  the  home  of  the  bride  on  foot. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1825,  the  Leg- 
islature passed  an  act  creating  Fountain 
county.  The  new  county  was  formed  out  of 
parts  of  Montgomery  and  Wabash  counties. 
In  seeking  a  name  for  it  it  was  finally  called. 
Fountain.  Among  the  gallant  men  of  Ken,- 
tucky  who  took  part  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians  led  by  General 
Harmar  was  Major  Fountain.  On  that  fatal 
22d  of  October,  1790,  when  the  brave  but 
rash  Colonel  Hardin  met  Little  Turtle  and 
his  warriors  on  the  site  where  Ft.  Wayne 
now  stands.  Major  Fountain  was  among  the 
slain,  and  to  keep  his  memory  fresh  his 
name  was  given  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
new  county.  Proper  provisions  were  made 
in  the  act  to  put  the  new  machinei-y  in  oper- 
ation, and  the  work  of  organization  went 
bravely  on.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do- 
was  to  select  a  town  for  the  seat  of  justice. 
As  a  matter  of  necessity  that  town  would 
have  to  be  on  the  river,  as  it  was  the  only 
source  of  connection  with  the  outside  world. 
In  fact,  it  was  hardly  thought  possible  in 
those  pioneer  days  to  make  a  town  off  a  nav- 
igable river. 

Settlers  came  slowly  into  the  county.  In 
1860,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  county  was 
first  settled,  the  population  had  reached  only 
to  1.5,566.  It  had  a  boom,  however,  when  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal  was  completed. 
When  that  waterway  was  first  projected  and 
its  course  was  finally  and  definitely  fixed,  the 
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•counties  along  its  line  experienced  for  a 
■short  time  quite  an  active  boom.  The  great 
panic  of  1837,  destroying,  as  it  did  the  great 
^system  of  internal  improvements  commenced 
by  the  State,  and  destroying  the  credit  of 
the  State  as  well,  had  a  chilling  influence  on 
immigration,  and  all  parts  of  the  State  suf- 
fered. Work  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 
languished  for  a  while,  but  finaly  it  was 
again  commenced  and  pushed  on  toward 
completion.  That  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
towns  especially  along  its  line,  and  in  a  less- 
er degree  on  the  country  sections.  The  canal 
was  completed  to  Covington  in  1846.  It  was 
a  gi-eat  boon  to  Covington,  as  it  had  been  to 
every  city  and  town  along  the  line.  It  opened 


Van  Buren  Township,  Fountain  County, 
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up  an  easy  way  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  all  looked  blooming  for  the  people  of 
Fountain  county.  The  completion  of  the 
canal  and  the  rivalry  that  then  existed  be- 
tween Covington  and  Attica  came  near  cul- 
minating in  a  tragedy.  When  the  water  was 
turned  into  the  canal  below  Lafayette,  it 
necessarily  filled  the  Attica  level  first.  The 
people  of  Covington  were  anxiously  expect- 
ing the  water  in  the  Covington  level,  but  it 
did  not  come,  and  a  belief  arose  that  the 
friends  of  Attica  were  preventing  the  water 
from  reaching  the  Covington  level.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Hannegan  and  a  party  of  Covington 
men  went  to  Attica  to  have  the  water  turned 
into  the  Covington  level.  A  number  of  boats 
"were  already  at  Attica,  and  the  boatmen  in- 
terfered and  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose.  This  aroused  Mr.  Hannegan 
and  inflamed  the  people  of  Covington  until 
they  were  ready  to  fight.     A  party  of  about 


200  men  was  organized  and  marched  to  Atti- 
ca. The  party  took  possession  of  the  lock, 
placed  guards  around  it  and  turned  on  the 
water.  The  Attica  people  soon  rallied  in  de- 
fense, but  not  in  sufiicient  numbers  to  drive 
away  the  enemy.  They,  however,  resorted 
to  a  scheme  to  prevent  the  fulflUment  of  the 
Covington  plans.  They  secured  a  large 
amount  of  straw,  threw  it  in  the  canal  above 
the  lock,  and  thus  soon  stopped  the  flow  of 
water.  Intense  excitement  prevailed,  and 
several  fights  were  indulged  in.  Mr.  E.  M. 
McDonald  led  the  Att'ca  forces,  and  in  the 
melee  was  struck  by  a  club  and  badly  hurt. 
Mr.  McDonald  determined  to  hold  Mr.  Han- 
negan personally  responsible  for  his  injury, 
and  sometime  afterward,  meeting  him  in  the 
hotel  at  Covington,  assaulted  him.  Friends 
interfered  before  either  was  injured.  Mr. 
Hannegan  retired,  rallied  about  forty  men 
and  returned  to  the  hotel,  demanding  that 
McDonald  be  suiTendered  to  them.  The 
landlord  informed  them  that  McDonald  had 
left,  and  the  crowd  started  out  in  search  of 
him.  A  horse  was  obtained,  and  McDonald 
hastily  left  for  home  by  a  circuitous  route. 

The  canal  did  not  do  for  Fountain  county 
all  it  was  hoped  it  would  do.  It  did  stimu- 
late trade  some,  but  the  county  and  the 
towns  languished.  After  awhile  the  Wabash 
railroad  was  constructed,  crossing  the  north- 
ern corner  of  the  county.  The  canal  had  not 
been  altogether  abandoned  at  that  time,  but 
it  was  so  much  out  of  repair  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year  that  it  was  practically  use- 


Newton  Graded  School. 
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less.  Railroads  were  building  or  were  pro- 
jected in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  but 
for  several  years  none  touched  Fountain  ex- 
cept the  one  crossing  the  northern  corner. 
Finally  the  I.,  B.  &  W.,  now  the  Peoria  di- 
vision of  the  Big  Four,  was  completed 
through  the  county.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Clover  Leaf  and  the  Coal  road.  Now  the 
county  has  ample  railroad  facilities. 

Fountain  county  was  sparsely  populated 
when  the  Mexican  war  came  on,  but  it 
promptly  raised  a  company  for  that  war.  Ac- 
cording to  Adjutant  Terrel's  report,  Foun- 
tain county  had  more  than  one  thousand  vol- 
unteers in  the  armies  of  the  Union  from  1861 


inous  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  easily  mined 
and  is  accessible  to  market.  The  clays  of 
the  county  are  also  another  great  source  of 
wealth.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  annu- 
ally made  into  bricli  for  street  paving  pur- 
poses. Under  the  whole  county  is  also  great 
deposits  of  sandstone.  In  many  places  are 
flowing  wells  of  medicinal  water.  The 
waters  from  these  wells  have  already  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  are  gaining  in 
popular  favor.  In  short,  few,  if  any,  of  the 
counties  of  Indiana  are  more  favored  by 
nature  than  is  Fountain. 

Fountain    county   is    remarkable    for    its 
scenic  beauty.     The  following  brief  descrip- 


Shawnee  Creek,  Fountain  County,  Looking  South. 


to  1865.  For  bounties  and  to  supply  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  were  absent  in  the  army, 
the  people  of  Fountain  county  gave  $252,- 
000. 

Fountain  county  is  rich  in  its  agricultural 
resources  and  in  mineral  wealth.  The  central 
and  southern  parts  are  underlaid  with  coal 
of  the  very  best  quality.  It  is  remarkably 
free  from  sulphur  and  other  impurities. 
Some  of  it  resembles  the  celebrated  block 
coal  of  Clay  countv,  while  the  rest  is  bitum- 


tion  of  the  illustrations  in  this  number  will 
help  the  reader  to  understand  their  beauties: 

"A  Road  Though  the  Woods"— Shows  a 
picturesque  piece  of  landscape  on  Shawnee, 
four  miles  south  of  Attica.  It  is  but  one  of 
many  of  the  beautiful  drives  near  the  city. 

"Glen"  (see  frontispiece)— Is  located  on  a 
farm  just  east  of  Attica.  In  the  ravine 
where  this  scene  is  located  numerous  lovely 
glens  are  to  be  found,  so  that  the  searcher 
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after  the  beautiful  in  nature  may  admire  the 
scenery  at  any  turn  lie  makes. 

"Portland  Arch"— Is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  patronized  picnic  spots  in  the 
country.  It  is  situated  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  Fountain,  and  is  easily 
reached  by  the  Covington  branch  of  the  Wa- 
bash. People  drive  twenty  and  thirty  miles, 
and  often  special  trains  are  run  a  hundred 
miles,  to  spend  a  day  among  this  beautiful 
scenery.  The  "Arch"  is  a  natural  opening 
through  the  rock, 

"A  Ledge  of  Rocks"— Located  near  Port- 
land Arch,  is  over  one  hundred  feet  high. 
The  ravine  at  its  foot  is  several   miles  in 


all  nature  seems  at  rest,  and  where  the 
seeker  after  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature 
may  feast  his  eyes  upon  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  all  the  world.  It  is  on  Big  Shawnee 
creek  four  miles  south  of  Attica. 

"Shawnee  Creek,  Looking  North"— Is  a 
companion  piece  to  the  former,  a  cool  and 
shady  retreat  near  the  old  beaver  dam,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Attica. 

"Pine  Creek  Dam"— Is  an  ideal  picnic 
spot  one  mile  from  Attica.  It  is  the  most 
frequently  visited  of  all  the  many  attractive 
retreats  near  that  city  because  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness  no  less  than  for  the  piscatorial 
sport  it  presents.     During  the    season    the 


Shawnee  Creek,  Fountain  County,  Looking  North. 


length  and  is  filled  with  scenery  that  ex- 
perts say  rivals  that  of  Colorado. 

"The  Old  Mill  Race"— Is  a  picturesque  bit 
of  scenery  located  a  mile  northwest  of  At- 
tica. It  is  kept  in  its  natural  state,  and  al- 
though it  has  not  been  in  use  for  forty  years, 
it  is  as  perfect  as  when  the  water  coursed 
through  it  on  its  way  to  the  old  mill— long 
ago  rotted  away. 

"Shawnee  Creek,  Looking  South"— Is  at 
once  a  charming  and  soothing  view,  where 


banks  of  this  famous  creek  ai-e  lined  with 
fishermen,  who  find  in  the  stream  plenty  of 
black  bass,  whose  fighting  qualities  are  wor- 
thy of  the  best  art  that  anglers  can  produce. 
"A  Bend  in  Shawnee"— Is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  on  this  picturesque  stream. 
It  is  situated  about  three  miles  south  of  At- 
tica, and  to  reach  it  the  tourist  must  pass 
through  a  regular  panorama  of  the  most 
beautiful  landscape  gems  to  be  found  in  the 
country. 
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Fountain  county  has  given  to  tlie  State 
many  distinguished  men,  thiree  of  whom  be- 
came members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  one  was  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Among  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  county  was 
the  McDonald  family.  For  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more  the  name  of  Joseph  E.  McDon- 
ald was  a  familiar  sound  in  every  Indiana 
family.  A  prominent  member  of  Congress, 
a  distinguished  leader  of  his  party  for  years, 
at  once  time  its  candidate  for  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  then  for  six  years  represent- 
ing the  State  with  distinguished  ability  and 
integrity  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  be- 
came a  familiar  figure  in  the  political  his- 


diana  has  had  but  106  years  of  senatorial 
life,  and  Fountain  has  filled  nearly  one-fifth 
of  that  time. 


The  early  history  of  the  district  schools 
of  Fountain  county  is  about  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

AVhen  the  law  providing  for  a  County  Su- 
perintendent was  passed,  James  A.  Young 
was  elected.  From  that  time  there  has  been 
steady  progress,  until  now  the  county,  edu- 
cationally, raxiks  among  the  foremost  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Young  served  two  yeai-s  and  was 
succeeded  by  W.  S.   MofCett,  and  he  by  A. 


Railroad  Bridge  ovkr  the  Wabash  at  Attica. 


tory  of  Indiana.  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  grew 
to  manhood  in  Fountain  county,  and  there 
started  on  his  marvelous  career  as  an  orator. 
It  was  in  Fountain  county  he  first  began  the 
practice  of  law,  and  it  was  there  he  first 
entered  upon  politics.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  member  of  Congress  and 
Senator  for  twenty  years  was  his  record. 
Edward  A.  Hannegan,  the  brilliant  orator 
and  Senator,  lived  all  his  manhood  life  in 
Fountain  county.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ilistine  was 
another  of  Fountain  county's  citizens  who 
became  a  political  leader  in  the  State.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Nebeker,  who  is  still  living,  has  served 
the  country  as  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  Fountain  county,  through  her 
sons  who  entered  upon  public  life  while  liv- 
ing within  her  boundaries,  has  honored  the 
United  States  Senate  thirty-two  years.     In- 


M.  Booe.  Both  Mr.  Moffett  and  Mr.  Booe 
continued  the  work  of  organization.  In  18S3 
James  H.  Bingham  was  elected  and  served 
four  years.  He  established  a  system  of 
gradation  and  a  uniform  course  of  study  for 
the  county.  During  his  administration  the 
first  examinations  were  held  and  the  first 
diplomas  issued  to  common  school  graduates. 
His  administration  was  the  dawn  of  the 
present  glorious  school  system  in  Fountain 
county.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  M. 
Bussey,  Avho  served  two  years,  and  he  by  C. 
C.  Perry,  who  served  two  years.  In  1891  Eli 
L.  Myers  was  elected  and  served  four  years. 
Those  gentlemen  carried  forward  the  work 
of  advancement  until  1895,  when  the  present 
incumbent,  Grant  Gossett,  came  into  office. 
Since  then  there  has  been  great  advance- 
ment in  all  lines  of  school  work.     Mr.  Gos- 
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Mellott  Graded  School. 


sett  has  worked  untiringly  to  advance  tlie 
cause  of  education.  He  is  very  popular  with 
the  trustees  and  teachers.  In  1897  he  was 
unanimously  re-elected  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  He  has  just  been  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  four  years. 
In  1895  there  was  not  a  single 
township  high  school  in  the  county.  Now 
there  are  eight,  and  before  the  present  board 
retires  from  office  every  township  in  the 
county  will  have  high  school  advantages. 
The  present  trustees  have  taken  more  inter- 
est in  educational  affairs  than  any  board 
that  Fountain  county  has  ever  had.  Several 
of  them  have  been  teachers  and  know  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  They  have  erected 
splendid  new  buildings  in  several  of  the 
townships  for  their  graded  schools.  In  many 
cases  they  had  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition.  At  Wallace  (formerly  Jackson- 
ville) there  was  only  a  small  one-room  school- 
house.  John  W.  Shuler,  the  present  trustee, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  young  school 
teacher.  He,  with  a  few  other  young  men  oi' 
his  class,  started  in  to  erect  a  four-room 
building  and  establish  a  high  school.  His  op- 
ponents hired  an  attorney  and  fought  the 
plan  in  every  way  possible  before  the  Board 


of  County  Commissioners,  but  Mr.  Shuler 
was  successful,  and  now  the  common  school 
graduates  drive  from  all  parts  of  the  town- 
ship to  attend  the  high  school.  The  teachers 
maintain  a  lecture  course,  and  the  former 
rowdy  town  of  "Jackville,"  with  its  present 
classical  name  of  Wallace,  has  become  a  lit- 
erary center.  They  will    probably    have     a 


Fairview  School. 


commissioned  high  school  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  op- 
position now. 

John  W.  Cronk,  trustee  of  Van  Buren 
township,  had  the  same  kind  of  opposition  in 
building  the  beautiful  building  and  establish- 
ing a  high  school  at  Sterling,  a  suburb  of 
Veedersburg. 
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Anderson  Eatcliff,  trustee  of  Mill  Creek 
township,  bad  the  same  experience  at  Yeddo 
and  Kingman,  but  he  now  has  two  good  high 
schools. 

John  D.  Linville,  trustee  of  Cain  town- 
ship, will  this  summer,  erect  a  new  six-room 


i 
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ship,  has  two  splendid  high  schools,  one  at 
Mellott,  and  the  other  one  at  Newtown. 

S.  J.  Jackson,  although  at  present  he  has 
only  a  one-room  house  at  Roberts,  teaches 
the  higher  branches  to  the  common  school 
graduates. 

John  E.  Hardesty,  of  Fulton  township, 
will  this  summer  build  a  four-room  building 
and  establish  a  high  school  at  Cates. 

Mr.  Hetlield,  of  Troy  township,  transfers 
his  graduates  to  Covington  for  high  school 
advantages,  and  Mr.  Riggin,  of  Logan,  trans- 
fers his  to  Attica. 

The  people  are  vei-y  proud  of  their  schools, 
and  especially  do  they  appreciate  their  new 
township  high  schools.  The  former  oppo- 
nents are  now  enthusiastic.  The  township 
commencements  are  the  great  events  of  the 


District  School  No.  2,   Logax 
Township. 


building  at  Hillsboro,  and  this  will  be  the 
largest  township  building  in  the  county. 
W.  T.  Mellott,  trustee  of  Richland  town- 
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High  School,  Veedersburg. 


season.  The  buildings  will  not  hold  the 
people  who  wish  to  attend.  There  are  about 
125  graduates  each  year.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  teachers  are  employed  in  the  township 
schools,  ten  of  them  being  high  school  teach- 
ers. The  county  teachers'  association  holds 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  each  year.  The  next 
meeting  w-ill  be  held  at  Kingman.  James 
W.  Watkins  is  the  present  president. 

Fountain  county  is  noted  throughout  the 
country  for  its  stockbreeding.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  breeders  of  fine  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try have  their  breeding  farms  in  Fountain, 
and  their  stocks  always  commands  the  high- 
est prices  at  the  great  sales. 


Portland  School,  Shawnee    Township. 


It  is  not  too  much  for  the  people  of  Foun-  j 
tain  county  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
Fountain  will  be  one  of  the  great  health  re-  I 
sorts  of  the  country.  The  mineral  springs  of  i 
Orange  and  Martin  counties  have  already  i 
made  those  counties  famous.     Fountain  has 
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no  such  springs,  but  by  deep  boring  slie  has 
developed  flowing  wells  of  wonderful  health 
giving  waters.  The  following  is  the  analysis 
of  the  Lithium  well  at  Attica: 

Grains 
to  Gallons. 

Calcium  sulphate   4.10 

Sodium  chloride  338.82 

Potassium  chloride trace 

Lithium  chloride 1.16 

Magnesium  chloride 14.72 

Calcium  chloride 10.13 

Calcium  carbonate   21.65 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron OS 

With  natural  scenery  of  surpassing 
beauty,  rich  in  her  deposits  of  coal,  clay  and 
shale,  richer  still  in  her  intelligent  people 
and  admirable  school  system,  blessed  with 
mineral  waters  of  the  greatest  value,  what 
may  the  future  of  Fountain  county  not  be? 


or  two  that  might  in  time  blossom  into 
towns,  but  that  blossoming  was  still  in  the 
future.  It  was  settled  in  the  minds  of  all 
that  the  new  county  seat  must  be  on  the 
Wabash  river,  but  where?  There  were  no 
roads  in  all  that  section,  and  wherever  the 
new  town  was  to  be  located  roads  to  and 
from  it  would  have  to  be  cut  though  an  al- 
most unbroken  forest.  Isaac  Coleman,  a 
Virginian,  had  settled  where  Attica  now 
stands.  He  was  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  busi- 
ness man.  He  wanted  to  be  founder  of  the 
new  county  seat.  He  was  quick  to  perceive 
that  his  then  location  was  too  near  to  one 
corner  of  the  county  to  secure  favor  as  the 
county  seat,  so  he  wandered  down  the  river 
until  he  came  to  the  site  where  Covington 
now  stands.  There  was  the  place.  He  en- 
tered the  land  from  the  government,  and 
began  the  work  of  securing  favorable  action. 


A  Street  Scene  in  Covington,  Fountain  County. 


When  the  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
passed  organizing  Fountain  county,  the  ques- 
tion arose  at  once,  where  shall  the  seat  of 
justice  be  located.  Practically  there  were  no 
towns  in  the  county.    There  was  a  settlement 


He  laid  off  a  town,  and  it  was  chosen  as 
the  future  capital  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cole- 
man gave  to  the  county  one  block,  near  the 
center  of  the  town  plat,  for  public  buildings. 
He  also  set  aside  four  lots  for  churches  and 
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four  for  schoolhouses,  and  a  r^'^t  of  ground 
for  a  cemetery.  He  then  gavi;  to  the  county 
four  out  of  every  five  of  the  remaining  lots. 
The  county  accepted  his  proposition,  and  the 
name  of  the  new  town  was  called  Coving- 
ton. In  October,  1S2G  the  agent  of  the 
countv  Avas  ordered  to  offer  for  sale  all  the 


spasmodically  until  1875,  when  it  was  finally 
abandoned.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1S51.  In  1S69  the  building  of  the  I.,  B.  &  W. 
railroad  gave  new  life  to  the  town,  but  it 
has  had  many  things  to  contend  with,  and 
has  never  made  a  rapid  growth.  At  the 
very  outset  of  its  career  it  met  with  opposi- 


lots  belonging  to  the  county.     Thus  was  a       tion  as  the  permanent  seat  of  justice  of  the 


Covington,  Folntaix  County,    in  18G1. 


new  town  born.  Its  growth  was  very  slow. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  build  a  tavern, 
and  then  came  the  agitation  for  public 
buildings. 

A  store  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  but  to  get  a  stocli  of 
goods  was  a  different  thing.  The  first  stock 
was  brought  overland,  the  enterprising  mer- 
chant having  to  chop  his  own  road  through 
the  woods  for  most  of  the  way.  Another 
stock  purchased  at  Cincinnati  in  the  winter, 
and  started  down  the  river,  did  not  reach 
Covington  until  the  following  May.  The  town 
lingered  along  until  1846,  Avhen  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal  was  completed.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  brought  a  large  increase 
of  trade,  but  did  not  add  so  materially  to 
the  population.     The   canal    was    operated 


county,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
have  the  county  seat  removed  to  some  other 
point.  The  story  is  told  that  that  in  1830  a 
most  determined  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
prize  away  from  Covington.  It  was  to  be 
done  by  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  The 
relocationists,  so  it  is  said,  got  all  the  living 
people  possible  to  sign  their  petition,  and 
then  they  resorted  to  the  graveyards.  At 
that  time  the  graveyards  of  Fountain  county 
were  not  largely  populated,  so  they  visited 
those  in  an  adjoining  county  to  find  people 
who  were  willing  to  say  to  the  Legislature 
that,  though  they  were  dead,  yet  were  they 
fully  satisfied  that  Covington  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  the  seat  of  justice  of  Foun- 
tain county.  These  signatures  were  ob- 
tained on  the  Bible  doctrine,  that,  "though 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 
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Covington  hearing  of  this  search  among 
the  dead,  determined  not  to  be  outdone.  So, 
to  their  counter-petition,  they  obtained  the 
signatures  of  the  adults,  the  half-grown,  and 
the  babes  in  arms,  the  dead  who  were  buried 
in  their  own  cemetery,  and  the  number  of 
names  still  being  short,  they  obtained  a  mus- 
ter roll  of  a  company  that  had  fought  under 
Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  every  one  of  those  gallant 
soldiers  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Coving- 
ton.   This  muster  roll  was  the  winning  card, 


Some  time  in  the  year  1892  two  ladies  of 
Covington  visited  where  there  was  a  live 
and  flourishing  club  of  women.  On  their 
return  they  spoke  of  :t  to  several  of  their 
friends,  and  were  surprised  to  find  so  many 
who  felt  as  they  did— the  desire  to  resume 
the  education  they  had  laid  aside  for  family 
and  household  cares.  It  culminated  in  their 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Allen,  on 
November  4,  1892,  and  organizing  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improve)  lent. 
Mrs.  V.  E.  Livingood  was  chosen  president, 


Bird's-eye- View  of  Covington,  Fountain  County.' 


and  the  Legislature  decided  that  a  town  so 
earnestly  supported  by  men  who  had  fought 
with  Jackson  was  the  proper  town  for  a 
county  seat.  By  this  it  can  be  seen  that 
Jackson's  name  was  all-powerful  in  Indiana 
in  those  early  days.  Almost  three  score 
years  and  ten  have  rolled  away  since  then, 
and  Covington  still  remains  the  capital  of 
the  county. 

Covington  was  for  many  years  the  home 
of  Hon.  Edward  A.  Hannegan,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  Indiana  has  ever  had. 
The  people  are  intelligent  and  hospitable, 
and,  with  its  churches  and  schools,  it  is  a 
pleasant  town  in  which  to  live. 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Allen  vice  president.  Miss  Jennie 
Du  Bois  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  Savage  treas- 
urer. 

The  name  selected  was  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Covington.  At  that  time  twenty  names 
were  enrolled,  which  soon  increased  to 
thirty,  and  the  members  thought  that  num- 
ber sufficient,  so  no  more  names  were  added 
only  to  fill  the  places  of  members  who  re- 
signed or  removed  far  away  from  the  city. 
Soon  the  idea  occurred  to  the  members  that 
something  must  be  done,  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  bring  out  the  husbands  for  a  social 
evening.  A  banquet  was  suggested,  which 
met  the  approval  of  aU,  and  as  a  result  they 
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have  banquetted  once  a  year  for  the  past 
five  years.  A  literary  treat,  with  toasts  and 
responses,  also  an  elaborate  spread,  after 
which  a  social  interchange  of  opinion  has 
been  the  order  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, and  all  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost 
The  work  has  been  uplifting  and  helpful, 
and  the  members  certainly  think  there  has 
been  a  very  noticeable  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  papers  and  general  club  work.  All 
seem  deeply  interested  in  the  research  for 
what  has  heretofore  seemed  hidden,  and 
great  delight  is  taken  in  biography,  history 
and  the  more  modern  subjects  of  ever  in- 
creasing interest  given  by  the  program  com- 
mittee. Many  of  the  members  have  done 
meritorious  work. 

One   of    the    members     says:      "As    club 


this  country  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments,  a 
close  student  of  history  and  the  sciences. 
His  daughter  early  developed  literary  tastes, 
and  wrote  both  prose  and  verse  while  in  her 
young  womanhood.  Her  nom  de  plume  was; 
Ermina  Jennings.  Of  late  years  she  has 
been  much  interested  in  club  work,  and  was 
in  attendance  at  the  General  Federation  of 
AYoman's  Clubs  which  met  at  Denver  in 
June,  1S9S.  She  is  strikingly  original  in  her 
productions  and  is  most  interested  in  early- 
history  and  literature.  She  is  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Coving- 
ton, and  was  president  the  first  and  second 
year,  but  declined  to  accept  the  third  term. 
Physically  she  is  not  a  strong  woman,  but 
mentally  a  bright,  active  and  extremely  com- 
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workers  our  ideas  and  thoughts  have  been 
deepened  and  broadened,  and  we  have  a 
stronger  faith  that  womankind  can  accom- 
plish a  good  work  in  any  of  the  many  fields 
of  activity  to  which  she  is  summoned  by 
the  call  of  modern  progress."  The  first 
president,  Ida  Elizabeth  Livingood,  was  born 
near  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Johnson,  who  is  of 
English  extraction,  his  ancestors  coming  to 


paniouable  friend.  To  know  her  is  to  ad- 
mire and  love  her.  We  quote  an  extract 
from  a  pretty  little  poem  composed  in  her 
girlhood  for  the  Crawfordsville  Review,  en- 
titled "Changes": 

I  am  sitting  by  my  window 

Watching  the  clouds  as  they  fly; 

For  the  day  is  dark  and  so  dreary, 
And  threatening  clouds  fill  the  sky. 
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I  am  thinking  of  life's  many  changes, 
Of  the  changes  we  all  must  sustain; 

For  we  know  that  with  each  joy  and  pleasure 
There  ever  comes  sorrow  and  pain. 

Oft  a  life  that  beginneth  in  sadness, 
And  o'er  it  dark  shadows  are  cast. 

At  the  last  meets  with  joy  so  completed 
That  it  shuts  out  all  woes  of  the  past. 

But  there  cometh  a  rest  never  ending 
When  the  turmoils  of  life  shall  cease, 

And  the  spirit  escapes  from  its  moorings 
And  flies  to  that  realm  of  sweet  peace. 

The  second  president  was  Mary  Dun- 
lap  (nee  Belle),  a  wom^.n  of  extraordinary  in- 
telligence. She  was  educated  at  the  Episco- 
palian College,  St.  Agnes  Hall,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  while  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Her- 
bert, but  left  a  couple  of  months  prior  to  her 
gi'aduation.  She  is  a  woman  more  than 
ordinarily  gifted.  Dignified  in  manner,  yet 
of  a  most  social  nature,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  her  graces  of  mind  by  a  lai-ge  circle  of 
admiring  friends  and  acquaintances.  She 
served  the  club  as  president  for  two  years 
faithfully  and  well. 

The  third  president  was  Ada  Rogers  (nee 
Adamson),  whose  father,  John  Adamson, 
was  one  of  Covington's  earliest  settlers.  A 
man  of  great  thrift  and  energy,  who,  dying, 
left  his  family  in  most  comfortable  circum- 
stances. She  being  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
desiring  a  college  education,  her  mother  re- 
moved to  Greencastle  and  remained  there 
until  after  her  daughter's  graduation  in 
1877,  afterward  returning  to  the  family 
homestead  near  this  city.  Mrs.  Rogers  pos- 
sesses great  breadth  of  cl  aracter,  is  a  most 
estimable  woman  and  unflinching  in  her 
duties.  Her  sterling  worth  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  her  sister  club  workers.  She  did 
great  credit  to  herself  i^s  a  presiding  officer, 
and  the  club  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition when  her  term  of  office  expired. 

The  fourth  and  present  president  is  Mary 
Townsley  (nee  Curtis),  who  was  born  near 
Georgetown,  O.  She  is  a  woman  of  marked 
ability  for  club  work.  She  is  interested  heart 
and  soul  in  the  uplifting  of  woman  to  higher 
and  nobler  work.  She  took  a  four  years' 
course  in  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle, 
graduating  in  1891.  She  has  a  decided  talent 
for  literary  work  and  seems  born  to  lead. 


She  was  recently  re-elected  to  a  second  term 
of  office  as  president.  The  Woman's  Club 
colors  are  heliotrope  and  lavender. 

The  Budding  Literary  Club  is  the  next 
oldest  club  and  is  composed  of  twelve  young 
ladies  who  graduated  this  June  (1899).  The 
club  is  about  six  years  old,  and  the  young 
ladies  evince  a  deep  interest  in  their  work, 
and  their  papers  show  a  highly  meritorious 
research  and  composition.  They  are  thor- 
oughly alive  and  quite  conversant  upon  gen- 
eral topics  of  the  day.  They  have  their  an- 
nual reunions,  with  toasts,  papers,  etc.  Club 
colors,  heliotrope  and  green. 

The  Bachelor  Girl's  Club  is  another  inter- 
esting club  of  young  ladies,  organized  in 
October  of  1897.  The  number  is  limited  to 
twenty.  They  devote  themselves  to  readings 
from  favorite  and  distinguished  authors, 
with  occasional  papers,  etc.  In  this  club  is 
quite  an  array  of  talent  and  interesting 
young  ladies.  But  in  the  past  six  months 
cupid  has  been  busy,  and  several  of  their 
number  have  taken  other  and  more  realistic 
vows.    Of  course  they  have  been  expelled. 

The  Cooking  Club  has  been  organized  for 
several  years,  and  is  one  of  the  busiest  that 
can  be  imagined.  All  kinds  of  palatable  and 
fancy  food,  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
most  fastidious,  is  prepared  by  them,  and 
enjoyed  by  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  invited  to  partake  of  the  club's  hospi- 
tality. Their  object  is  to  become  adepts  in 
the  art  of  cookery,  a  very  laudable  enter- 
prise and  commendable  to  their  industry  and 
good  sense. 


The  first  paper  printed  in  Fountain  coun- 
ty staggered  under  the  name  of  Western 
Constellation,  issued  first  in  1836  by  Henry 
Comingore  and  George  W.  Snyder.  The  paper 
was  next  conducted  by  J.  P.  Carlton,  who 
was  succeeded  by  John  R,  Jones.  Mr.  Jones 
changed  the  name  to  the  more  simple  Peo- 
ple's Friend,  and  it  is  now  called  the  Coving- 
ton Friend.  Mr,  Jones  located  in  Covington 
and  established  the  paper  in  1841.  He 
brought  a  handpress  with  him  from  Cincin- 
nati by  boat  on  the  Wabash  river.  He  was 
the  real  founder  of  the  People's  Friend,  as 
it  was  larger  than  the  Western  Constella- 
tion and  an  entirely  different  paper.  It  was 
Democratic   in   politics,   and   has   continued 
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under  the  control  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
Democratic  editors  to  the  present  time.  In 
184G  Mr.  Jones  sold  to  Solon  Turman.  Mr. 
Turman  came  from  Perrysville  and  pub- 
lished the  paper  until  1853,  when  he  sold  the 
office  to  Edward  PuUen  and  moved  to  Green- 
castle,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  with 
his  father-in-law,  Henry  Secrest.  Mr.  Pullen 
sold  in  1850  to  C.  L.  Hansicker  and  went 
south  and  became  a  major  in  the  confed- 
erate army,  but  has  not  been  heard  from 
since  a  prisoner  at  Johnson's  Island  in  Lake 
Erie.  Mr.  Hansicker  sold  the  paper,  April 
1,  1858,  to  H.  R.  Claypool,  and  in  a  short 
time  after  died  in  Covington  of  consumption. 
Mr.  Claypool  sold  the  paper  to  M.  V.  B. 
Corwin.  In  the  spring  of  1859  Mr.  Corwin 
sold  to  J.  H.  Spence,  who  sold  in  1874  to 
Ezra  C.  Vorhis,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Then 
Mr.  Vorhis  sold  to  Benj.  Smith.  Mr.  T.  D. 
Collins  then  purchased  the  office  and  sold  to 
Edward  Harris  in  1877,  who  in  turn  sold  to 
Charles  Quinn,  who  took  in  Charles  Bore  as 
a  partner,  who  shortly  after  sold  the  paper 
to  John  B.  Schwin,  and  Mr.  Schwin  to  Mr. 
Neil,  who  in  turn  sold  back  to  Mr.  Schwin, 
who  is  the  present  proprietor. 

Spence's  People's  Paper  was  established 
in  1874  by  J.  H.  Spence,  sole  editor  and  iro- 
prietor.  Mr.  Spence  was  born  in  Covin~tou 
in  1833,  September  4.  From  1850  to  1874  1  e 
resided  in  California,  engaged  on  the  Daily 
Maryville  Express.  On  his  return  to  the 
States  he  worked  at  times  on  the  Evening 
News  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  Cole  County 
Ledger,  established  by  George  C.  Harding, 
who  died  in  Indianapolis.  He  published  the 
first  paper  published  in  Mattoon,  111.  In 
1859  he  purchased  the  People's  Friend  of 
Covington,  Ind.,  which  he  published  fourteen 
years.  Mr.  Spence  then  started  an  independ- 
ent paper  at  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  called  the 
Fountain  County  Herald,  but  finding  it  un- 
profitable moved  his  office  to  Attica,  chang- 
ing his  paper's  name  to  Attica  Herald,  and 
still  not  finding  a  liberal  support  moved  his 
press  to  Lafayette,  again  changing  its  name 
to  the  Lafayette  Republican,  and  ran  his 
paper  in  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party 
until  after  the  election  that  fall  (1874),  when 
he  again  removed  the  plant  to  Covin^on 
and  began  the  publication  of  Spence's  Peo- 
ple's Papei-. 

There  is  also  published  in  Covington  a  re- 
ligious paper  called  The  Gospel  Echo,  A. 
Elmore,  editor  and  proprietor. 


The  early  history  of  the  Covington  schools 
is  shrouded  in  oblivion.  Tliere  are  no  rec- 
ords of  the  early  schools  whatever,  and  the 
only  data  concerning  them  are  those  obtain- 
able from  the  memories  of  the  "oldest  inhabi- 
tants." The  meager  sketch  here  given  is 
based  upon  facts  contributed  by  several 
venerable  citizens  whose  accuracy  in  remin- 
iscence and  chronogy  is  proverbial,  and 
hence  it  may  be  considered  reasonably  re- 
liable. 

The  first  building  erected  exclusively  for 
school  purposes  of  which  any  account  can 
be  found  was  a  little  brick  building  of  one 
room,  built  about  1835.  Prior  to  this  time 
schools  were  conducted  in  available  rooms 
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in  private  houses,  churches,  and  upper 
rooms  of  business  buildings.  Sometime  be- 
tween 1835  and  1840  a  second  building,  a  lit- 
tle frame  structure,  was  erected. 

The  little  brick  did  service  as  a  temple 
of  learning  for  many  long  years.  One  of  the 
earliest  teachers  of  this  school  was  Robert 
Lyons,  a  student  from  Asbury,  now  DePauw 
University.  Hon.  E.  N.  Bowman,  the  ven- 
erable landlord  of  the  Colonial  Hotel,  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Lyons  in  this  building  in  1840, 
and  he  remembers  him  very  distinctly.  Mr. 
Lyons  seems  to  have  stood  very  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  pupils  and  patrons,  and 
also  in  the  eyes  of  the  faculty  of  Asbury 
University.  As  an  evidence  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Bowman  recalls  an  occasion  when  he 
and  his  school  were  visited  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Bishop  Simpson,  who  was 
at  that  time  president  of  Asbury  University 
Another  early  teacher  in  this  building  was 
William  H.  Ward,  M'ho  afterward  became 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  moved  to  Wash- 
ington City.     Captain  H.   R.  Claypool,  who 
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still  resides  in  Covington,  also  taught  in  this 
building  during  the  winter  of  1855-56. 

In  1840  a  two-story  frame  building  con- 
taining two  rooms  was  erected  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  present  High  School 
square.  This  structure  served  as  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  learning  for  about  twenty 
years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
earliest  teacher  of  whom  we  can  find  any 
account  who  was  principal  of  this  building 
was  Benjamin  Rankin,  who  had  charge  for 
three  or  four  years.  This  was  prior  to  1849, 
as  it  was  in  that  year  that  Mr.  Rankin  re- 
moved to  Oregon.  J.  H.  McEwing  was  prin^ 
cipal  of  this  building  for  two  years,  from 
1851  to  1853.  This  gentleman  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  H.  R.  Claypool,  who  had  charge 
of  the  school  from  1853  to  1855. 

In  1861  a  four-room  brick  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  High 
School  building.  This  structure  did  service 
for  about  fifteen  years,  or  until  the  schools 
outgrew  its  capacity.  Wm.  C.  Ensminger 
was  one  of  the  early  principals  of  this  build- 
ing, serving  from  1863  to  1865.  At  a  later 
period  he  served  another  term  of  two  years. 
A  Mr.  Lynn  also  served  as  principal  of  this 
building  for  a  time.  During  the  term  of 
service  of  this  building  the  schools  became 
so  crowded  that  for  two  years  the  Christian 
Church  building  was  used  as  a  school  room. 

During  these  early  years  the  school  term 
was  very  short,  rarely  exceeding  three 
months,  often  much  less.  To  supplement  the 
public  school  term,  many  private  subscrip- 
tions schools  were  maintained,  some  tem- 
porarily, some  regularly  for  a  term  of  years. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  school 
organized  by  a  Mrs.  Maddox  about  1844, 
which  flourished  four  or  five  years.  In  1845 
a  Presbyterian  minister  organized  a  private 
school,  which  he  conducted  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  for  seven  or  eight  years.  This 
was  a  very  successful  school,  which  gave  in- 
struction not  only  in  the  elementary 
branches,  but  also  in  several  higher  studies. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  more  appropriately 
termed  a  high  school  than  an  elementary 
school.  At  the  close  of  this  school's  term  of 
service  a  Mr.  Harris  organized  a  private 
high  school  in  an  upper  room  of  a  business 
block  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square. 
This  was  in  1853,  but  the  school  fiourished 
but  a  short  time. 

In  1876  the  present  High  School  building 
was  completed.  This  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, by  far  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
structure,  either  public  or  private,  in  Foun- 
tain county.  It  is  a  three-story  building, 
substantially  and  beautifully  constructed  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  contains  thirteen 
rooms,  with  an  ample  supply  of  cloak  rooms, 
closets,  and  large,  well  lighted  halls,  pro- 
vided with  broad,  massive  stairways.     The 


building  contains  a  large  assembly  room  on 
the  third  floor,  with  a  capacity  of  several 
hundred  people. 

In  1886  the  Fifth-street  building  was 
erected.  This  is  a  plain  but  handsome  brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  and  contains  four 
rooms. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  Covington 
city  schools  was  J.  C.  Jennings,  who  served 
for  one  year,  from  1876  to  1877,  The  suc- 
cessive superintendents,  in  order,  with  their 
respective  terms  of  service,  are  as  follows: 
G.  W,  Barr,  1877-78;  J.  Warren  McBroom, 
1878-82;  H.  N.  McKnight,  1882-83;  V.  B.  Liv- 
engood,  1883-87;  S.  A.  D.  Harry,  1887-91;  W. 
H.  Fertich,  1891-95;  W.  P.  Hart,  the  present 
incumbent,  from  1895  until  the  present  time. 

The  present  Board  of  Education  is  con- 
stituted as  follows:  John  W.  Sullivan,  presi- 
dent; H.  C.  Yount,  treasurer;  Julius  Loeb, 
secretary.  It  is  a  very  capable  board,  and 
the  members  are  all  devoted  to  the  schools 
and  exert  every  effort  in  their  power  to  ad- 
vance them  to  a  higher  standard  and  pro- 
mote their  efBciency. 

After  the  civil  war  the  school  term  grad- 
ually increased  in  length,  varying  from  five 
to  nine  months,  as  the  amount  of  funds 
would  permit.  In  1890  the  term  was  perma- 
nently fixed  at  nine  months,  and  it  has  so 
remained  ever  since. 

In  1876,  when  the  present  High  School 
building  was  ready  for  occupancy,  seven 
teachers  were  employed.  The  next  year  the 
number  was  increased  to  eight,  and  so  re- 
mained for  fifteen  years.  In  1892  a  ninth 
teacher  was  added,  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  number  for  three  years.  In  1895  ten 
teachers  were  employed;  in  1890,  eleven;  in 
1897,  thirteen;  and  the  present  year  there  are 
fifteen  teachers  in  the  corps. 

The  total  enrollment  has  increased  nearly 
two  hundred  since  1891-92,  and  during  the 
same  time  the  number  neither  tardy  nor  ab- 
sent has  increased  from  six  in  1891-92  to 
143  in  1898-99.  Graduates  from  the  High 
School  have  increased  from  four  in  1891-92 
to  nineteen  in  1898-99. 

The  High  School  was  organized  by  Su- 
perintendent J.  Warren  McBroom  in  1879. 
The  course  of  study  covered  two  years  of 
work,  and  the  first  class,  consisting  of  four 
members,  was  graduated  in  1881.  A  third 
year  was  added  to  the  course  by  Superin- 
tendent V.  E.  Livengood  in  1884.  The  fourth 
year  was  added  to  the  course  by  Superin- 
tendent W.  P.  Hart  in  1895. 

For  the  first  thirteen  years  all  of  the  High 
School  instruction  was  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent. In  1891  the  first  principal  of  the 
High  School,  Miss  Lethea  Fertich,  was  elect- 
ed. She  served  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Mollie  McMahon,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Honan,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  who  served 
two  years.     In  1894  Miss  Edna  Hays  was 
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elected  principal,  and  served  three  years.  She 
was  succeeded  in  1897  by  James  F.  Millis, 
the  present  incumbent. 

In  January,  1S9G,  a  second  teacher  was 
ad<led  to  the  High  School  facility,  and  in 
1897.  a  third  teacher,  and  a  fourth  was  added 
to  the  corps  in  1898. 

The  High  School  A.-as  commissioned  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  May  28,  1896. 

AVlicn  Superintendent  Hart  assumed 
charge  of  the  schools  in  1895  he  changed  the 
gradation  from  annual  to  semi-annual 
classes,  promotions  being  made  twice  a  year 
throughout  all  the  schools  from  the  first 
year  to  the  twelfth.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment two  classes  will  graduate  from  the 
High  School  each  year,  in  January  and 
June,  respectively. 

During  the  present  school  year  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  year  classes  were  or- 
ganized on  the  departmental  plan,  one  teach- 
er having  charge  of  the  same  line  of  work 
in  all  of  these  grades.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  arrangement,  the  teachers  of  these 
grades  exchange  rooms  at  stated  intervals 
during  the  day,  the  pupils  remaining  in  their 
own  rooms,  thus  avoiding  the  confusion  and 
loss  of  time  incident  to  the  passing  of 
classes.  All  of  these  rooms  are  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  High  School  building,  a  con- 
dition that  greatly  facilitates  the  plan.  The 
system  has  resulted  in  economizing  the  time 
and  efforts  of  the  teachers,  and  greatly  aug- 
menting their  teaching  power  and  interest, 
and  in  increased  interest  and  power  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

In  1897  physical  culture  was  introduced 
into  the  schools,  and  a  thorough  course  is 
systematically  carried  out  thoughout  all  the 
grades,  both  common  and  High  School.  The 
Preece  system  is  used. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools  has  been 
greatly  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  na- 
ture study  and  elementary  science,  vocal 
music,  the  reading  of  classics,  and  much 
carefully  directed  impromptu  composition 
work. 

The  work  in  the  High  School  is  also  ar- 
ranged on  the  departmental  plan.  Each  de- 
partment is  in  charge  of  a  college  graduate 
who  has  taken  advanced  training  in  his  spe- 
cial line  of  work,  and  it  is  not  drawing  the 
case  too  strongly  to  state  that  each  of  these 
teachers  is  an  expert  in  his  department.  The 
work  is  conducted  on  the  laboratory  plan, 
and  the  constant  aim  is  to  give  to  each  pupil 
the  power  of  self-directed  effort  in  a  philo- 
sophical manner  toward  a  definite  end  in 
view. 

There  are  five  courses  of  study  in  the 
High  School,  viz.:  English,  History,  Science, 
Mathematics  and  Latin.  The  English  course 
extends  over  four  years,  and  is  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference   on   College    Entrance    Require- 


ments. The  course  in  History  covers  two 
and  one-half  years,  one  yeai"  of  General  His- 
tory, one  year  of  American  History,  and  one- 
half  year  of  Civil  Government.  The  course 
in  Science  extends  over  three  years,  one-half 
year  in  Botany,  one  year  in  Zoology,  one 
year  in  Physics,  and  one-half  year  in  Physi- 
ology. The  course  in  Mathematics  embraces 
three  and  one-half  years,  one  and  one-half 
yeai-s  of  Algebra,  one  year  of  Plane  Geom- 
etry, one-half  year  of  Solid  Geometry,  and 
one-half  5'ear  of  Higher  Arithmetic.  The 
course  in  Latin  extends  over  three  years, 
one  year  in  Latin  Lessons,  one  year  of 
Cajsar  with  Latin  prose  composition,  and 
one  year  of  Cicero  with  Latin  prose  composi- 
tion. 

These  courses  are  all  required,  and  are  in 
no  sense  elective.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  man- 
agement  that  election  of  studies  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  is  destructive  of  the  psycholog- 
ical evolution  of  the  individual.  The  aim  has 
been  to  build  the  course  of  study  firmly  on 
a  psychological  basis,  with  a  plailosopliioal 
trend  toward  the  highest  and  broadest  plau',' 
of  lofty,sympathetic  social  activity. 

Superintendent  W.  P.  Hart  was  born  in 
Ripley  county,  Indiana,  February  22,  1861. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,  and 
in  the  district  schools  of  the  neighborhood 
he  received  his  elementary  education.  His 
secondary  training  was  received  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Columbus.  Indiana,  and  Edin- 
burg,  Indiana.  He  began  teaching  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  in  this  manner  obtained 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
collegiate  course.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  National  Normal  University  with  the 
class  of  1881.  That  institution  conferred  the 
Master's  degree  upon  him  in  1888.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  he  took  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Versailles,  Indiana,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  three  years.  In  1884  he  began  prac- 
ticing law.  and  followed  this  profession  for 
three  years,  one  year  at  Versailles,  and  two 
years  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  He  was 
then  for  two  years  editor  of  The  Teacher 
and  Examiner,  an  educational  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  Normal  Publishing  House  of 
Danville,  Indiana.  In  1SS9  he  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Osgood, 
Indiana,  and  after  two  years  of  service  there 
he  was  tendered  the  superintendency  of  the 
city  schools  of  Clinton.  Indiana.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  for  four  years,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  his  present  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Coving- 
ton. This  position  he  has  held  since  1895. 
During  his  busy  career  he  has  found  time  to 
write  some  seven  or  eight  books  on  educa- 
tional subjects,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned "The  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  States,"  "The  Voice  of  the 
People,"  "A  Study  of  the  American  Poets." 
and  "Outlines  in  Arithmetic."  He  has  also 
contributed  some  work  to  literary  magazines 
in  the  shape  of  short  stories,  sketches  and 
poems. 
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Attica,  tlie  largest  town  in  Fountain 
county,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  ttie  State. 
Its  neat,  modern  homes  surrounded  by  well 
kept  lawns,  its  twenty  miles  of  concrete 
walks,  its  handsome  shade  trees  that  almost 
arch  the  broad  streets,  at  once  catch  the  eye 
of  every  stranger,  and  never  has  one  left  the 
city  who  does  not  carry  with  him  a  lasting 
impression  of  beauty,  contentment  and  hap- 
piness. The  city  is  on  a  hillside  that  gently 
slopes  to  the  river  and  every  rain  that  comes 
to  freshen  the  beautiful  lawns  also  washes 


of  Atticans  that  no  man  shall  say  aught  but 
good  of  his  town,  and  this  community  feeling 
has  cemented  its  inhabitants  and  given 
them  local  pride  that  is  the  comment  of  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Its  society  is  of  the  kind  that  despises 
caste  and  that  at  once  wins  the  hearts  of  all 
who  come  within  its  province.  Attica  lies 
alongside  the  finest  farming  counti-y  the  sun 
shines  upon,  settled  by  happy,  prosperous 
and  liberal  farmers,  but  it  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  this  for     its     prosperity,   for 


Attica,  Fountain  County,  in  165'J. 


the  dirt  from  the  streets  and  alleys,  leaving 
them  clean  and  pure.  It  is  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  pure  water  furnished,  that 
has  given  Attica  the  reputation  of  having 
the  lowest  death  rate  of  any  town  or  city  in 
the  United  States,  a  reputation  given  it  by 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  World,  and  sub- 
stantiated by  statistics.  The  water  works 
are  without  a  superior,  the  purest  spring 
water  being  furnished  by  five  wells,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  over  a  million  gallous. 
The  pumping  machinery  is  of  the  most 
modern  and  the  entire  plant  is  one  that  can 
not  be  surpassed.  The  stores  of  Attica  are 
of  the  most  modern,  and  their  owners  the 
most  enterprising.     It  is  an  unwritten  law 


within  its  limits  a  number  of  prosperous 
factories  run  at  full  capacity  the  year  round. 
Attica's  schools  are  without  a  superior  and 
are  a  just  pride  to  every  citizen.  They  are 
among  the  few  public  schools  of  the  State 
having  free  kindergarten,  and  in  them  is 
given  special  art  instruction  and  every  aid 
that  can  perfect  the  pupil's  work.  The 
postoffice  is  an  anomaly  to  those  who  do  not 
know  where  it  gets  its  gi-eat  patronage.  The 
business  of  the  oflice  for  the  month  of  May 
amounted  to  $4,500,  and  for  tLe  year  ending 
March  31,  it  amounted  to  more  than  any 
other  second  class  office  in  Indiana.  It  has 
free  delivery,  is  the  smallest  town  in  the 
United  Stater    requiring  an  electric  cancel- 
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ling  machine,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  size 
with  a  government  mail  wagon.  In  short,  it 
could  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  town  ten  times 
as  large  as  Attica.  This  immense  business 
is  made  possible  by  the  Sterling  Remedy  Co., 
which  further  aids  Attica  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  her  people. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  Attica  that 
she  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  State.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages, having  two  direct  trunk  lines,  the 
Wabash  running  east  and  west  and  the  Chi- 
cago «&  Eastern  Illinois  running  north  and 
south;  the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  citizens; 
her  excellent  society;  her  model  schools;  all 
mark  Attica  as  an  inviting  place  for  indus- 
tries and  for  a  home  for  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  best  of  life's  offerings.  Attica's 
grit  and  ability  to  combine  in  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  was  clearly  shown  in  1885, 
when,   in  three   minutes,   a  deadly   cyclone 


was  left.  It  is  this  spirit  of  pluck,  of  com- 
bined interest  and  ceaseless  enterprise,  that 
has  made  Attica  and  that  will  keep  her  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Among  the  industries  of  Attica  is  the 
largest  handle  factory  in  the  State.  The 
company  operating  it  own  enough  timber  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  supply  them  for 
thirty  years  with  their  present  capacity. 
Two  large  carriage  factories,  two  wagon 
factories,  a  hub  and  spoke  factory  and  an 
iron  bridge  works  are  among  the  industries 
of  the  place.  A  syndicate  has  been  formed 
and  is  now  erecting  a  sanitorium.  It  will 
contain  sixty  rooms,  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences.  The  sanitorium  will  furnish 
electric  and  mud  baths.  The  grounds  around 
it  are  very  beautiful,  and  when  completed  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  healtL  re- 
sorts in  the  State.  Building  is  very  active 
this  year,  and  more  new  houses  are  being 
erected  than  any  time  before. 


Perry  Street,  Attica,  Fountain  County,  Looking  South. 


I  swept  over  the  town,  wiping  out  scores  of 

I  houses,  razing  factories  and  destroying  the 

I  accumulations  of  years.    It  was  on  the  12th 

I  of  May  and  before  the  night  of  the  13th  con- 

I  tracts  had  been  let  for  rebuilding.    Within  a 

j  year  better  homes  and  larger  factories  stood 

!  in  the  places  of  the  scores  destroped  and  not 

i  a  trace  of  the  work  of  the  deadly  air  monster 


Attica  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
county.  When  it  was  first  settled  there  was 
quite  a  rivalry  between  it  and  Rob  Roy,  both 
striving  for  pre-emineuee.  The  completion 
of  the  canal  to  Attica  gave  it  the  advantage 
and  its  old-time  rival  has  long  ceased  to 
make  any  pretensions  in  that  line.  At  one 
time  Attica  was  a  formidable  rival  of  La- 
fayette. 
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The  Monday  Club  is  the  oldest  club  in  At- 
tica—an alma  mater  of  the  rest,  and  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  organization  first  known 
as  the  Shakespeare  Club,  which  was  formed 
in  September,  1892,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Green,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays  and  studying  their 
contemporaneous  history.  After  two  years 
of  that  work,   Euskin  was  studied  for  one 


a  hundred  friends  with  a  lecture  by  some ; 
eminent  lecturer,  the  last  one  being  Profes- ; 
sor  Milford,  of  Wabash  College,  whose  sub- 1 
ject  was  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  Musical  Art  Society  had  its  begin- , 
ning  in  the  Ladies'  Chorus,  which  for  three 
years  enjoyed  more  than  a  local  reputation 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  L.  E.  Davie,  • 
daughter  of  L.  O.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  1 


Perry  Street,  Attica,  Fountain  County,  Looking  North. 


winter.  But  in  1S9.5  the  present  club  was 
formally  organized,  with  Miss  Lillie  Clark  as 
president,  the  membership  limited  to  twenty- 
five,  and  its  regular  place  of  meeting  the  par- 
lors of  Mrs.  James  Martin.  For  two  years 
"the  history  of  our  homeland,"  with  its  liter- 
ature and  some  miscellaneous  work,  engaged 
its  attention,  while  the  last  year  has  been 
devoted  to  French  history,  its  ancient  begin- 
nings, with  a  sprinkling  of  present  day  top- 
ics. One  unique  feature  of  each  meeting  is 
a  parliamentary  drill. 

With  its  efiicient  president.  Miss  Minnie 
Parker,  the  club  is  doing  most  excellent 
work,  its  aim  being  the  elevation  of  its  mem- 
bers in  intelligence  and  power;  to  make  them 
broad,  alive  to  the  questions  of  the  day,  ca- 
pable of  independent  thought  and  easy  in  its 
expression.    Each  winter  the  club  entertains 


In  September,  1895,  it  was  decided  to  en- 
ter upon  work  with  the  Boston  Society  for 
Encouragement  of  Study  at  Home,  and  a 
club  of  twenty-five  ladies,  with  Mrs.  Esther 
T.  Green  as  president,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Nave 
musical  director,  was  formed.  With  Sir 
George  Groves's  Musical  Dictioruiry,  Parry's 
"Art  of  Music,"  and  Matthews'  "History  of 
Music,"  this  club  has  done  thorough  work. 
Beginning  with  the  earliest  form  of  music, 
they  have  traced  its  evolution  through  ten 
centuries  from  the  foundation  and  "Pipes  o' 
Pan"  to  the  Steinway  grand  and  cathedral 
organ.  Each  program  has  been  unique  in  its  * 
conception  and  rendition,  illustrating  as  it 
has  the  music  of  all  nations  with  their  folk 
songs  and  the  various  schools.  With  Mrs. 
Nave  as  president,  the  society  is  at  present 
studying  the  lives  and  oratorios  of  Handel 
and  Hadyn. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Club  for 
Physical  Training,   of  twenty  women,   who 
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are  studying  "Poise,  Physical,  Mental  and 
Moral."  This  club  is  specially  fortunate  in 
having  for  its  instructor  Miss  Cocroft,  pres- 
ident of  the  Physical  Culture  Extension  So- 
ciety. 

The  Winona  Reading  Circle  has  completed 

its  first  year  of  work  with  a  membership  of 

twenty-eight.    This  organization  has  entered 

upon  a  four  years'  study  of  the  history  of 

j  the  world,  taking  the  subject  by  epochs.  The 

I  course  just  completed  comprises  the  reading 

'  and  discussion  of  four  books,  Starr's  "First 

i  Steps  in  Human  Progress,  Fradenburg's  "An- 

i  cient  Religions,"  Wilkinson's  "Latin     Clas- 

;  sics  in  English,"  and  Froude's  "Biography  of 

Csesar.     Next  year  will  be  devoted  to  the 

study  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 

Europe. 

The  Attica  Art  Club  is  the  youngest  child 
of  the  club  movement,  and  had  its  birth  in 
the  desire  of  a  few  women  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  and 
1  their  painters.    The  program  for  the  present 
!  year    starts    with    "Egyptian  Architectux'e," 
i  and  includes  such  topics  as  "Greek  Art  as 
i  Debtor  and  Creditor,"  •"The  Faun  of  Praxi- 
I  teles,"   and    the    "Attic     School."     Lubke's 
I  "History  of  Art"  is  the  chief  text  book,  and 
'  most  enjoyable  evenings  are  spent  with  "Art 
j  for  Art's  Sake." 

!  "What  is  a  woman's  club?  A  meeting  ground 

i  For  those  of  purpose  gi-eat  and  broad  and 

I  strong, 

I  Whose  aim  is  toward  the  stai-s;  who  ever 

I  long 

j  To  make  the  patient,  listening  world  resound 

i  With  sweeter  music,  purer,  nobler  tones. 

I  A  place  where  kindly,    helpful    words    are 

{  said, 

j  And  kindlier  deeds  are  done;  where  hearts 
are  fed; 
Where  wealth  of  brain  for  poverty  atones. 
And  hand  grasps  hand  and  soul  finds  touch 
with  soul." 


Attica  enjoys  the  distinction  of  one  of  the 
best  school  systems  in  the  State.  Her  schools 
are  regarded  with  favor  by  educators  gener- 
ally. And  it  is  needless  to  say  that  her  citi- 
zens take  great  pride  in  them,  and  give  them 
their  hearty  support. 

The  system  comprises  a  careful  organiza- 


tion of  work  beginning  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  extending  through  a  full  four 
years'  high  school  course.  Attica  was  the 
second  town  in  the  State  to  incorporate  the 
kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  her  pub- 
lic school  system.  She  thus  offers  to  her 
youth  fourteen  yeai*s  of  continuous  instruc- 
tion. Something  of  the  school  spirit  and  the 
energy  of  the  school  management  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  of  the  city  this  year  is  105  per 
cent,  of  the  school  enumeration.  Excluding 
all  pupils  under  six  years  of  age,  the  per  cent, 
is  97,  This  percentage  is  partly  explained 
by  the  attendance  of  country  pupils  in  the 
gi-ammar  and  high  school  grades.  These 
young  people  are  willing  to  pay  board  and 
tuition  fees  in  order  to  secure  the  better  fa- 
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cilities.  But  the  percentage  is  chiefly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  community  has 
a  healthy  school  interest.  The  children  ai-e 
kept  in  school. 

The  high  school  is  commissioned  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the 
present  administration  has  attained  suffi- 
ciently high  rank  that  its  graduates  receive 
advanced  standing  in  the  colleges  to  which 
accredited.  It  is  equipped  with  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  and  a 
working  librai-y  of  a  thousand  volumes.  The 
work  in  the  high  school  and  eighth  grades  is 
an-anged  entirely  on  the  departmental  plan. 
The  high  school  faculty  comprises  six  in- 
structors, each  of  whom  is  a  specialist  in  his 
department.  Prof.  W.  F.  MuUinnix  has 
served  as  principal  for  five  years. 

No  teacher  is  employed  in  Attica  who  has 
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not  had  college  or  noi-mal  training  or  the 
equivalent.  To  secure  and  retain  such  teach- 
ers, the  highest  salaries  are  paid.  The  aver- 
age grade  salary  in  Attica  is  ten  cents  higher 
than  the  average  grade  salary  in  the  thirty 
most  active  toAvns  and  cities  of  the  State. 
The  course  of  study  is  aligned  with  the  best 
educational  thought  of  the  day,  is  well  bal- 
anced and  free  from  fads.  Something  of  its 
recognition  among  educators  is  shown  in  the 
endorsement  of  the  course  of  instruction  in 
sociology  by  Dr.  Small  and  Dr.  Henderson, 
of  the  Chicago  University,  and  by  Dr.  Com- 
mons, of  New  York.  Specimens  of  grade 
work  in  elementary  science  were  last  year 
used  for  illustrative  pui-poses  in  the  depart- 
ment of  botany  in  one  of  the  strongest  uni- 
versities. The  course  in  art  has  been  ex- 
tended through  the  high  school  recently  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  special  instructor.  The 
department  of  art  in  the  high  school  proba- 
bly ranks  third  or  fourth  in  the  State. 

The  office  of  superintendent  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  I'ecent  years  by  a  number  of  strong 
men,  prominent  among  whom  are  Prof.  S. 
E.   Harwood,   of  the  Southern   Illinois   Nor- 


The  McDonald  Homestead  at  Attica. 

mal  University  at  Carbondale,  and  Superin- 
tendents Kenaston,  of  Crawfordsville,  and 
Hershman,  of  New  Albany.  The  present  in- 
cumbent, W.  A.  Millis,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  school  for  five  years,  is  an  Indiana 
University  man,  writes  extensively  for  the 
educational  press,  is  associate  editor  of  The 
Winonian,  and  dean  of  the  Winona  Summer 
School.  He  has  the  cordial  support  of  an 
active  and  sensible  board  of  education,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Brady.     The 


members  of  the  board  are  active  business 
men  and  represent  the  progressive  element 
of  the  city. 

Accessory  to  the  schools  are  the  High  ( 
School  Alumni  Association,  a  very  success- 
ful mother's  club,  special  study  clubs,  and 
a  series  of  educational  meetings,  which 
are  held  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and 
directing  the  sentiment  of  the  community. 
In  this  manner  the  people  have  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  such  educational 
leaders  as  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Bryan,  Dr.  Hailmann,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  Dr. 
John  M.  Coulter  and  Dr.  Chas.  A.  McMurry. 
The  standard  set  by  these  educators  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  fine  school  spirit. 


The  Fountain  Ledger  was  established  by 
James  P.  Luse,  who  afterwards  made  his 
mark  in  journalism  and  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  national  politics.  Mr.  Luse 
selected  Covington  as  the  '  home  of  the 
Ledger,  and,  after  running  it  a  year,  in  May, 
1852,  sold  it  to  Isaac  A.  Rice.  Democracy 
made  it  so  warm  for  Mr.  Rice  that  in  a  few 
months  he  moved  the  plant  to  Attica  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Attica  Ledger.  He 
continued  as  its  editor  until  1858.  Two 
years  later  he  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  died  while  making  the 
canvass,  at  Delphi.  The  Ledger  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  C.  W.  Bateman,  after- 
Avards  to  Oscar  F.  Stafford,  and  in  1864  to 
Benjamin  F.  Hegler,  who  for  ten  years  made 
it  a  power  in  politics.  In  November,  1874, 
the  paper  was  purchased  by  L.  D.  Hayes 
and  A.  S.  Peacock,  who  conducted  it  five 
years,  when  the  latter  withdrew.  Mr.  Hayes 
remained  in  possession  a  year,  and  then  sold 
to  A.  S.  Peacock  and  H.  C.  Martin.  These 
gentlemen  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
plant,  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete 
provincial  offices  in  the  State.  In  1885  Mr. 
Martin  withdrew  and  Mr.  Peacock  conduct- 
ed the  business  (with  the  exception  of  one 
year)  until  1898.  In  1897  he  purchased  the 
Attica  Evening  News,  Avhich  had  been 
started  a  few  months  previous  by  C.  D.  Case, 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  Attica  Daily 
Ledger.  In  1898  the  Attica  Ledger  Printing 
Company  was  organized,  with  A.  S.  Peacock, 
F.  P.  Cooke  and  Ed  R.  Campbell  as  stock- 
holders.    In  August  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
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;  Peacock  sold  his  interest  to  R.  0.  Gault.  In 
j  April  of  the  present  year  another  change 
j  was  made  whereby  Ed  R.  Campbell  and  C. 
!  W.  Randall  became  the  owners.  The  pro- 
i  prietors  are  putting  good  work  on  both  the 
I  daily  and  weekly  editions,  and  their  efforts 
j  promise  to  keep  the  Ledger  in  the  front  rank 
i  of  Indiana  journalism.  The  Ledger  has  al- 
■  ways  been  a  hard  fighter  for  its  town,  a  pop- 
1  ular  home  paper,  and  a  consistent  and  effect- 
j  tive  advocate  of  Republican  principles. 
j  In  1884  H.  W.  Thaten  established  the 
!  Fountain- Warren  Democrat,  and  succeeded 
I  in  making  a  second  paper  in  Attica  a  suc- 
!  cess,  after  a  number  of  failures  in  that  di- 
rection.    He  sold  the  Democrat  to  R.   Mc- 


The  Oldest   House  in  Attica. 


i  Neill,  who,  in  1892,  disposed  of  it  to  George 
I  M.  Williams,  its  present  owner.  The  Demo- 
i  crat  is  an  effective  party  paper  and  a  strong 
!  advocate  of  Attica  and  her  interests. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Attica  news- 
paper fraternity  is  an  independent  weekly, 
the  Saturday  Press,  published  by  R.  E.  Ray 
I  and  E.  W.  Gumert.     The  first  number  evi- 
j  dences  the  proper  spirit  of  local  pride. 
I 


The  great  tornado,  of  which  we  give  six 

views,  swept  over  Attica  a  few  minutes  after 

,  <3  o'clock  p.  m.,  May  12,  1886.    The  factories 

i  had  just  closed  down,  and  the  working  peo- 

I  pie  had  gone  home,  or  the  loss  of  life  would 

I  have  been  fearful,  but,  as  it  was  only,  one 

}  death  occurred— that  of  a  woman  who  was 

I  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  her  own  home. 

More  than  one  hundred  buildings  were  swept 

away  in  less  than  three  minutes.     In  some 


cases  whole  families  were  picked  up  and  car- 
ried a  distance  of  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet.  The  loss  amounted  to  about 
$200,000. 


One  of  the  historic  buildings  of  Attica  ia 
the  old  stone  house,  a  view  of  which  is 
given.  It  was  built  in  1840  by  Edward 
Hemphill.  It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  mill 
race,  and  so  close  to  the  water  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  sit  on  the  steps  and  fish  in 
the  race.  It  was  then  used  as  a  woolen 
mill,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  skirt  factory 
by  the  sons  of  the  original  builder. 


Indiana,  in  the  years  that  have  gone,  has 
lost  millions  of  money  because  the  people 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
wealth  lying  at  their  very  doors.  Let  a  story 
come  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  far  off 
Klondike  region,  and  although  it  is  made 
known  that  the  gold  can  only  be  obtained 
by  undergoing  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  worst  character— such  hardships  that 
only  few  can  survive— and  at  once  thousands 
of  men  will  rush  forth,  ready  to  undergo  the 
toil,  endure  the  hardships,  risk  death  from 
starvation,  and  buoyed  up  only  by  a  faint 
hope  that  they  may  find  a  fortune  and  save 
it.  This  they  will  do  while  at  their  very 
doors  will  be  a  source  of  wealth,  if  properly 
utilized,  greater  than  all  the  gold  of  the 
Klondike,  Indiana,  in  her  clays,  has  more 
wealth  than  the  Klondike  can  furnish.  For 
years  Indiana  cities  sent  to  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  to  purchase  brick  for  paving  pur- 
poses, while  Indiana  could  have  furnished  a 
brick  equally  good.  Thus  the  cities  of  the 
State,  in  a  few  years,  sent  out  more  than  a 
million  of  money,  and  thereby  the  State  be- 
came that  much  poorer.  It  is  true  the  cities 
had  the  brick,  but  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
had  the  money,  while  if  the  brick  had  been 
purchased  in  Indiana  we  would  not  only 
have  had  the  brick,  but  the  money  also.  It 
is  short-sighted  political  economy  to  go  away 
from  home  to  purchase  anything  we  can  buy 
at  home. 

That  million  dollars,  if  kept  in  Indiana, 
would  have  built  up  a  hundred  other  trades, 
and  those  trades,  feeling  the  inflation  thus 
coming  to  them,  would  have  encouraged  oth- 
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ers  to  come  into  the  State.  Had  the  people 
of  Indiana  properly  developed  the  resources 
for  wealth  so  lavishly  given  them  by  Provi- 
dence, our  population  to-day  would  be  at 
least  three  and  a  half  million,  and  our  State 
would  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  Union. 
The  people  are  but  just  beginning  to  realize 
what  great  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  her  beds 
of  clay  and  shale. 

Fountain  county  is  rich  in  her  clays.  She 
has,  indeed,  the  wealth  of  an  empire  hidden 
under  her  soil.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  shale 
deposits  are  found  in  tlae  vicinity  of  Veeders- 
burg.    The  knowledge  of  the  value  of  these 


and  pay  out  about  $5,000  per  month  in 
wages.  Their  capacity  is  70,000  brick  per 
day,  and  they  are  operating  twenty-two 
kilns.  During  the  shipping  season  they  load 
about  twenty-five  cai's  per  day. 

Veedersburg  is  favorably  situated  for 
transportation  purposes,  having  the  Big 
Four,  the  Clover  Leaf  and  the  Coal  rail- 
roads, and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  manufacturing  centers  of  the  State. 
The  demand  for  paving  brick  must  increase 
with  every  year,  for  as  our  cities  grow  in 
population,  and  our  towns  become  cities,  the 
improvement  of  the  streets  will  increase,  and 


Street  Scene,  Veedersburg. 


deposits  did  not  come  all  at  once.  Before 
the  value  of  the  shales  were  fully  understood 
the  Wabash  Paving  Company  had  located  a 
plant  about  half  a  mile  from  Veedersburg, 
to  manufacture  pavers  from  the  fire  clay 
which  outcropped  at  that  point.  While  thus 
engaged,  the  company  experimented  with 
shales,  and  found  them  the  very  thing  for 
their  purpose.  Now  their  vitrified  bricks 
and  blocks  command  a  ready  sale  every- 
where for  paving  purposes.  This  company 
was  organized  in  February,  1892,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000.  The  factory  was  started  in 
August  of  that  year.     They  work  100  men 


vitrified  bricks  furnish  a  splendid  pavement. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  time  is  coming  when 
many  of  the  highways  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts will  be  paved  with  brick.  The  demand 
for  good  roads  is  becoming  almost  universal, 
and  some  other  substance  than  gravel  will 
be  resorted  to  after  awhile.  Nor  is  this 
future  of  viti-ified  products  confined  to  pav- 
ing purposes,  but  they  are  already  being 
used  in  a  limited  degree  for  foundation  pur- 
poses, and  this  use  will  increase  with  every 
year,  especially  if  their  value  in  this  direc- 
tion is  thoroughly  advertised. 

The  clays  and  shales  of  Fountain  county 
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Railroad  Junction,  Veedersburg. 


ai-e  not  confined  to  the  neighboi'liood  of 
Veedersburg,  by  any  means,  but  are  found 
in  nearly  every  iDart  of  the  county.  The  dis- 
covery of  natural  gas  directed  the  attention 
of  all  the  people  to  the  gasbelt,  and  manu- 
facturing industries  sprang  up  there  as  it 
were  in  a  night,  and  within  a  few  years  In- 
diana became  one  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing States  of  the  Union,  but  within  the  last 
few  years  public  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  value  of  the  clays  and  shales  of  the 
State,  and  they  are  to  furnish  her  a  great 


source  of  wealth  in  the  future,  and  Fountain 
countj'  will  reap  her  full  share. 

Rob  Roy  was  laid  off  as  a  towm  in  1826. 
It  became  almost  at  once  an  important  cen- 
ter of  trade,  although  it  was  four  miles  from 
the  river.  In  1S36  it  had  five  dry  goods 
stores,  four  groceries  and  a  tavern.  At  one 
time  it  had  five  fiouring  mills,  a  carding  mill, 
an  oil  mill,  a  packing  house  and  a  still  house, 
and  did  more  business  than  Lafayette  at  that 
time.  The  building  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  to  Attica  destroyed  its  prosperity. 


WANDERERS. 


We  followed  the  path  of  years. 
And  walked  for  a  while  together 

Through  the  hills  of  hope  and  the  vale    of 
tears, 

Sunned  by  laughter  and  washed  by  tears. 
In  the  best  and  the  worst  of  weather. 


And  whenever  by  chance  we  met 
In  the  woodland's  open  spaces, 

We  were  bruised  and  tattered  and  soiled  and 
wet. 

With  much  to  pity,  forgive,  forget, 
In  our  scaiTed  and  dusty  faces. 


Till  we  came  to  a  gloomy  wood, 

Where  our  steps  were  forced  asunder 
By  the  twisted,  tangled  trees  that  stood. 
Meeting  above  like  a  frowning  hood, 
With  a  world  o^  darkness  under. 


Well!— It  was  long  ago. 

And  the  leaves  in  the  wood  are  falling, 
As  we  wander  wearily  to  and  fro, 
With  many  a  change  in  our  hearts,  I  know; 

But  still  I  can  hear  you  calling. 

—Arthur  J.  Legge. 
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We  have  heard  the  battle-bugle  break  the 
silence  of  the  night, 

We  have  seen  the  battle  columns  in  the  tem- 
pests of  the  light, 

And  beheld  Old  Glory  shining  with  its  stars 
of  morning  light, 
While  Freedom  marched  along. 

Chorus.— Glory,   glory,   hallelujah. 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 
Freedom  is  marching  on. 


We  have  seen  our  country  battle  when  the 

North  and  South  were  foes, 
We  have   seen   heroic   struggles   'twixt  the 

battle's  dawn  and  close; 


But  that  day  of  fatal  warfare  dims  into  a 
deep  repose, 
And  Freedom  marches  on. 

We  have  lived  to  see  Old  Glory  float  its  stars 
from  strand  to  strand,  \ 

And  have  seen  it  wave  in  triumph  o'er  the  ' 
Spaniard's  conquered  land;  | 

And  the  North  and  South  are  vanished,  for  i 

Americans  we  stand,  j 

And  Freedom  marches  on.  , 

Under  Stripes  and  Stars  we're  marching  to  | 
the  freeing  of  the  world;  , 

And  for  Freedom,  fleets  and  armies  into  bat-  j 
tie's  thick  are  hurled;  i 

And  the  dear  folds  of  Old  Glory     to     the! 
world's  winds  are  unfurled 
While  Freedom  marches  on. 


AFTER  THE  BURIAL. 


BY    JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL. 


Yes,  faith  is  a  goodly  anchor; 

When  skies  are  sweot  as  a  psalm. 
At  the  bows  it  lolls  so  stalwai-t, 

In  bluff,  broad-shouldered  calm. 

And  when  over  breakers  to  leeward 
The  tattered  surges  are  hurled, 

It  may  keep  our  head  to  the  tempest. 
With  its  grip  on  the  base  of  the  world. 

But,  after  the  shipwreck,  tell  me 

What  help  va,  its  iron  thews. 
Still  true  to  the  broken  hawser, 

Deep  down  among  sea-weed  and  ooze? 

In  the  breaking  gulfs  of  sorrow. 
When  the  helpless  feet  stretch  out 

And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
No  footing  so  solid  as  doubt, 

Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 

That  our  human  heart  may  cling  to. 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last! 

To  the  spirit  its  splendid  conjectures, 
To  the  flesh  its  sweet  despair. 

Its  tears  o'er  the  thin-worn  locket 
With  its  beauty  of  deathless  hair! 

Immortal?    I  feel  it  and  know  it, 
Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she? 


But  that  is  the  pang's  very  secret- 
Immortal  away  from  me. 

There's  a  narrow  ridge  in  the  graveyard 
Would  scai-ce  stay  a  child  in  his  race. 

But  to  me  and  my  thought  it  is  wider 
Than  the  stai--sown  vague  of  Space. 

Your  logic,  my  friend,  is  perfect. 

Your  morals  most  drearily  true; 
But,  since  the  earth  clashed  on  her  coffin, 

I  keep  hearing  that,  and  not  you. 

Console  if  you  will,  I  can  beai-  it; 

'Tis  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath; 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 

Has  made  Death  other  than  Death. 

It  is  pagan;   but  wait  till  you  feel  it— 
That  jar  of  our  earth,  that  dull  shock 

When  the  ploughshare  of  deeper  passion 
Tears  down  to  our  primitive  rock. 

Communion  in  spirit!     Forgive  me,  ! 

But  I,  who  am  earthly  and  weak,  j 

Would  give  all  my  incomes  from  dreamland': 

For  a  touch  of  her  hand  on  my  cheek!        j 

That  little  shoe  in  the  corner, 
So  worn  and  wrinkled  and  brown. 

With  its  emptiness  confutes  you, 
And  argues  your  wisdom  down. 
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DATES  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


1820.  Daniel  Boone,  the  hero  of  Ken- 
tucky, died. 

1820.  Gas  first  introduced  into  America 
for  illuminating  purposes.  It  was  first  used 
at  Baltimore. 

1820.  Site  of  Indianapolis  selected. 

1820.  A  regular  line  of  Conestoga  wagons 
for  transportation  of  freight  established  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  BnlLimore  in  the 
East  and  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  in  the 
West. 

1820.  The  Missouri  Compromise  passed 
by  Congress. 

1820.    Florida  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

1820.  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  once  Governor 
of  Indiana,  born. 

1820.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  born. 

1821.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  appointed 
Governor  of  Florida. 

1822.  Boston  received  a  city  charter. 
1822.    John  Gibson,  for  several  years  Sec- 
retary of  Indiana  Territory,  died. 

1822.    Great  negro  conspiracy  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.    Thirty-five  negroes  executed. 
1822.    Ulysses  S.  Grant  born. 
1822.    Rutherford  B.  Hayes  born. 

1822.  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana, 
born. 

1823.  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  unite  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 

1823.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  great  war 
Governor,  born. 

1823.  Schuyler  Colfax  born. 

1824.  First  locomotive  introduced  into 
the  United  States.  Its  speed  was  six  miles 
an  hour. 

1824.  Lafayette  arrives  in  the  United 
States  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country. 

1824.  Albert  G.  Porter,  Governor  of  In- 
diana, born. 

1824.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  born. 

1825.  The  great  Erie  canal  completed. 

1825.  The  Ohio  canal,  from  Cleveland  to 
Portsmouth,  began. 

1826.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
died  on  the  same  day. 


1826.  Organization  of  the  great  Temper- 
ance society  known  as  the  Washingtonians. 

1826.  Duel  between  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Randolph. 

1826.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  born. 

1827.  The  first  railroad  in  the  United 
States  built. 

1827.  Michael  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  once 
Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives, 
bom. 

1829.  The  Legislature  of  Missouri  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  requesting  all  the  State 
officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
wear  no  clothing  except  made  from  products 
of  that  State. 

1829.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
commenced. 

1830.  The  first  railroad  for  conveying 
passengers  in  the  United  States  completed. 

1830.  Famous  debate  in  Congress  be- 
tween Webster  and  Hayne. 

1830.    Mormon  church  organized. 

1830.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the 
United  States,  born. 

1831.  James  Noble,  Senator  from  In- 
diana, died. 

1831.  The  famous  Nat  Turner  insurrec- 
tion in  Virginia. 

1831.    James  Monroe  died. 

1831.  Outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

1831.    President  James  A.  Garfield  born. 

1831.  Capture  and  execution  of  the  noted 
pirate  Gibbs. 

1831.  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  born. 

1832.  First  steamboat  at  Chicago. 

1832.  Bill  for  re-chartering  the  United 
States  Bank  vetoed. 

1832.  Outbreak  of  the  Nullifiers  in  South 
Carolina. 

1832.  Charles  Carroll,  the  last  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
died. 

1832.    The  great  meteoric  shower. 

1832.    Outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  wa  . 
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1832.  Beginning  of  tlie  great  financial 
panic. 

1833.  Deposits  removed  from  United 
States  Bank. 

1833.  President  Benjamin  Harrison  born. 

1834.  Lafayette  died. 

1834.  John  Marshall,  the  great  Chief 
Justice,  died. 

1834.  Jonathan  Jennings,  first  Governor 
of  Indiana,  died. 

1835.  Osceola  opens  the  Seminole  war. 
1835.    Major     Dade     and     one     hundred 

United  States  soldiers  massacred  by  the 
Indians. 

1835.  Great  fire  in  New  York;  674  houses 
burned. 

1835.  Attempt  made  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Jackson. 

1835.  Benjamin  Parke,  a  distinguished 
jurist  of  Indiana,  died. 

1836.  President  James  Madison  died. 


1836.  Simon  Kenton,  the  great  Indian 
scout,  died. 

1836.    Anti-slaveiy  riot  in  Cincinnati. 
1836.    Massacre  of  the  Alamo. 

1836.  Great  contest  in  Congress  over  the 
right  of  petition. 

1837.  Osceola,  the  great  Seminole  chief, 
died. 

1837.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  killed  by  pro-slavery- 
ites  at  Alton,  111. 

1837.  Morse  granted  a  patent  on  his  tele- 
graph. 

1837.  The  steamer  Caroline  burned  by 
the  Canadians. 

1837.    Chicago  incoi-porated. 

1837.  The  famous  expunging  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

1837.    Great  aurora  borealis  display. 

1837.    Grover  Cleveland  born. 

1839.    Mormons  settle  at  Nauvoo,  111. 

1839.  All  the  banks  of  the  country  sus- 
pend specie  payments. 

1839.    Gen.  George  A.  Custer  born. 


THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


The  following  impoi'tant  events  in  Ameri- 
can and  Indiana  history  occurred  in  the 
month  of  June: 

June  1,  1785,  John  Adams  presented  to 
George  III  as  the  first  ambassador  of  the 
United  States. 

June  1,  1830,  first  conference  of  the  Mor- 
mon church  held. 

June  1,  1813,  American  ship  Chesapeake 
captured  by  British  ship  Shannon. 

June  1,  1868,  James  Buchanan  died. 

.June  2,  1815,  Gen.  Phil  Keai'ney  bom. 

June  3,  1S05,  peace  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Tripoli. 

.Tune  3,  1808,  Jeff  Davis  born. 

June  3,  1861,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  died. 

June  S,  1845,  President  Andrew  Jackson 
died. 

June  10,  1801,  war  declared  against 
Tripoli. 

June  11,  1741,  Dr.  .Joseph  Wai'ren,  the 
hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  born. 

June  11,  1849,  James  K.  Polk  died. 

June  12,  1786,  Nathaniel  Greene,  one  of 
the  great  generals  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
died. 

.June  14,  1777.  Paul  .Jones  hoists  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  for  the  first  time  on  an  Ameri- 
can vessel. 

June  15,  1775,  Washington  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  colonies,  with  the 
title  of  general. 

June  15,  1777,  Lafayette  landed  in 
America. 


June  15,  1879,  opening  of  great  Peace 
Jubilee  at  Boston. 

June  16,  1806,  great  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

June  17,  1775,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

June  17,  1856,  John  C.  Fremont  nomi- 
nated as  the  first  candidate  of  the  Republi- 
can party  for  President. 

June  IS,  1812,  war  declared  against  Great 
Britain. 

June  19,  1864,  Kearsarge  destroys  the 
Alabama. 

June  19,  1881,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Senator 
from  Indiana,  died. 

June  21,  1778,  Battle  of  Monmouth. 

June  22,  1898,  Shatter  invades  Cuba. 

June  24,  1S33,  John  Randolph,  of  Roa- 
noke, died. 

June  25,  1876,  troops  under  Gen.  Custer 
massacred  by  the  Indians. 

June  26,  1857,  the  first  attempt  to  lay  a 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  failed. 

June  26,  1863,  Commodore  Andrew  Hull 
Foote  died. 

June  27,  1844.  .Joseph  and  Hyram  Smith, 
leaders  of  the  Mormons,  killed  by  a  mob  at 
Carthage.  111. 

June  27,  1860,  Great  Eastern  arrives  at 
New  York. 

June  27,  1873,  Hiram  Powers,  the  great 
sculptor,  died. 

June  28,  1776,  Moultrie  defeats  British  at 
Charleston. 

June  29,  1852,  Henry  Clay  died. 
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HISTORY  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS   FOR    MAY. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  bank 
of  issue  established  in  Indiana? 

2.  What  safeguards  were  made  for  de- 
positors and  billholders? 

3.  What  became  of  that  bank? 

4.  When  was  the  State  Bank  chartered? 

5.  What  limitations  were  placed  upon  its 
issue  of  bills? 

6.  How  was  its  capital  x-aised? 

7.  What  were  the  results  of  its  manage- 
ment? 

8.  When  and  why  was  +he  Bank  of  the 
State  chartered? 

9.  W^hat  was  the  free  banking  system, 
and  what  were  its  resutls? 

10.  What  two  great  financial  panics  oc- 
curred in  the  early  history  of  banldng  in  the 
State,  and  what  were  the  causes  of  them? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  first  bank  of  issue  established  in 
the  State  was  the  Bank  of  Vincennes,  at 
Vincennes.  At  the  same  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
Madison  was  chartered.  These  charters 
were  granted  by  the  Ten-itoral  Legislature 
in  1814. 

2.  The  charters  were  very  loosely  drawn, 
and  contained  no  safeguards  for  either  de- 
positors or  billholders.  Everything  depend- 
ed upon  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  ofli- 
cers.  It  was  required  that  they  should  keep 
in  their  vaults  a  certain  amount  of  specie, 
and  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  was  lim- 
ited, but  no  provisions  were  made  for  ex- 
aminations of  the  bank,  or  to  otherwise  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  charters  in  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  specie  held,  or  of 
the  notes  issued. 

3.  The  banks  were  both  prosperous  for 
awhile,  and  the  business  was  conducted  hon- 
estly and  legitimately;  that  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  at  Madison  continued 
always  so  to  be  conducted.  Under  the  con- 
stitution of  1816  the  charters  of  the  two 
banks  were  continued,  and  the  Legislature 
was  authorized  to  adopt  either  of  them  as  a 


State  Bank,  with  authority  to  establish 
branches.  On  the  first  of  January,  1817,  the 
Legislature  did  adopt  the  Vincennes  Bank, 
and  it  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  $1,000,000,  of  which  the  State  had  the 
right  to  take  a  certain  amount.  The  bank 
adopted  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  as  a 
branch,  and  established  branches  at  Cory- 
don  and  Brookville.  Almost  immediately  up- 
on being  thus  made  a  State  Bank  it  entered 
upon  an  era  of  wild  and  criminal  misman- 
agement, until  its  doors  were  finally  closed 
by  the  court.  The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  maintained  its  credit,  redeemed  all  its 
bills,  paid  its  depositors,  and  when  its- 
charter  expired  was  authorized  to  con- 
tinue business.  The  depositors  and  bill- 
holders  of  the  Bank  at  Vincennes  and  the 
branches  at  Brookville  and  Corydon  never 
received  anything. 

4.  The  State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  char- 
tered in  1834.  The  State  was  entering  upon 
its  system  of  internal  improvements  and  the 
demand  for  some  banking  system  was  im- 
perative. 

5.  It  could  not  issue  bills  of  a  less  de- 
nomination than  five  dollars,  nor  could  it  put 
in  circulation  bills  of  other  banks,  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars. 

6.  The  capital  stock  was  at  first  placed 
at  $1,600,000,  of  which  the  State  was  to  take 
one-half.  It  was  afterward  increased  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  holdings  of  the  State 
amounted  to  about  $1,500,000.  To  enable 
private  individuals  to  subscribe  for  the  re- 
maining one-half  of  the  stock,  the  State 
offered  to  loan  to  the  subscriber  sixty-two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  stock  sub- 
scribed. 

7.  Through  the  eflicient  and  honest  man- 
agement of  its  affairs,  by  its  officers,  the 
State  Bank  became  the  model  bank  of  the 
whole  country,  and  when  its  affairs  were 
wound  up,  on  the  expiration  of  its  chai'ter, 
the  profits  to  the  State  and  the  other  stock- 
holders was  very  large.  During  the  panic 
of  1837  the  Bank  suspended  specie  payment 
for   awhile,   but  its   bills   were   evei-ywhere 
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taken  with  but  a  slight  discount.  It  re- 
deemed in  specie  all  its  bills,  and  paid  every 
depositor  in  full. 

8.  The  State  Bank  had  been  so  prosper- 
ous that  when  its  charter  was  about  to  ex- 
pire a  combination  was  effected  by  other 
parties  to  prevent  its  renewal,  and  then  se- 
cure a  charter  for  themselves.  Before  that 
the  new  constitution  had  been  adopted 
which  prohibited  the  State  from  being  a 
stockholder  in  any  moneyed  institution.  The 
Legislature  refused  to  renew  the  charter, 
and  the  bank  began  to  prepare  for  going  out 
of  business.  Those  who  had  engineered  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  charter  sought 
and  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  This  charter  was  granted 
in  tlie  closing  days  of  the  session  of  1855. 
It  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Wright,  but  was 
passed  over  his  veto.  He  then  sought  to 
prevent  the  organization  <3t  the  bank  by 
appealing  to  the  courts,  but  failed.  At  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  he  charged  in 
his  message  that  the  granting  of  the  charter 
had  been  secured  by  gross  frauds,  and  that  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  of  votes,  mem- 
"bers  of  the  Legislature  were  recorded  as 
having  voted  for  it  who  were  not  in  Indian- 
apolis at  the  time.  An  investigation  was 
ordered  and  a  large  mass  of  testimony  taken. 
The  committee  reported  that  the  charter  was 
obtained  by  dishonest  and  disreputable 
means,  but  nothing  further  was  done  about 
it.  The  bank  was  organized  and  became  one 
of  the  great  financial  institutions  of  the 
country. 

9.  The  constitution  of  1850  authorized 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  a  general  banking 
system,  in  addition  to  the  State  Bank,  and 
its  branches.  A  few  years  before  the  demand 
was  for  "hard  money,"  and  the  people  were 
strongly  opposed  to  all  banks.  By  1S52  they 
had  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  wanted 
money  of  any  kind,  and  demanded  that 
banking  should  be  practically  free.  This 
brought  on  what  has  been  known  as  the  era 
of  "wild-cat"  currency.  A  general  banking 
law  was  passed  in  1852,  which  permitted  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  anywhere,  on  a 
deposit  with  the  State  Auditor  of  the  bonds 
or  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  any  State. 
On  such  a  deposit  the  bank  was  authorized 
to  issue  $100,000  in  bills,  for  every  $110,000 
face  value  of  bonds  so  deposited.    As  most 


of  such  bonds  were  purchased  at  a  discount, 
most  of  the  banks  issued  bills  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  bonds.  The  banks  were 
permitted  to  retain  the  plates  and  dies  of 
their  bills,  and  in  some  cases  they  issued 
large  amounts  of  bills  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  State  authorities.  Within  a  year 
or  two  after  the  passage  of  the  law  more 
than  a  hundred  banks  were  started,  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  About 
seventy-five  of  these  banks  collapsed  before 
they  had  been  in  existence  a  year,  causing 
great  loss  to  the  billholders.  Such  was  the 
flood  of  paper  money  that  it  could  only  be 
passed  at  a  large  discount,  and  this  discount 
varied  from  day  to  day;  thus  a  man  might 
receive  a  bill  one  afternoon,  taking  it  at 
ninety  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  next 
morning  find  he  could  only  pass  It  at  eighty 
cents.  The  people  of  the  State  were  nearly 
bankrupted  by  these  banks,  while  the  State 
suffered  in  its  reputation  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  took  many  years  to  recover  from  the 
results. 

10.  The  first  great  financial  panic  the 
banks  of  Indiana  had  to  pass  through  was 
that  of  1837.  It  was  caused  by  a  series  of 
events.  There  had  been  an  era  of  wild 
speculation  throughout  the  country,  induced 
by  its  rapid  settlement,  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  canal,  and  the  flood  of  paper  money. 
President  Jackson  had  caused  the  govern- 
ment deposits  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  transferred  to 
banks  in  the  various  States.  This  brought 
about  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
banks,  the  number  increasing  more  than  100 
per  cent,  in  six  years.  The  issue  of  bills  by 
the  banks  increased  in  like  proportion,  while 
the  amount  of  specie  on  which  the  bills  were 
isued  actually  decreased.  All  this  tended  to 
increase  the  mania  for  speculation.  Govern- 
ment lands  were  purchased  in  wild  pro- 
fusion, canals  and  railroads  were  projected 
in  every  direction.  In  Indiana  the  State 
itself  entered  upon  the  construction  of  a 
gigantic  system  of  internal  improvements. 
The  banks  of  the  country  loaned  money 
right  and  left,  and  this  liberality  only  added 
to  the  speculations  of  the  people.  Presently 
the  government  called  in  its  deposits  from 
the  banks  and  required  that  the  return 
should  be  made  in  specie.  The  government 
had  been  receiving  paper  money  in  payment 
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for  public  lands.  This  was  stopped  and  all 
payments  were  required  to  be  made  in 
specie.  Many  of  the  banlis  did  not  have  the 
specie  to  return  the  government  deposits, 
and  those  that  were  able  to  so  comply  with 
the  demand  of  the  government  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  the  redemption  of  their  bills, 
and  consequently  all  the  banks  suspended 
specie  payments.  Thousands  of  people  had 
purchased  government  lands,  making  a  part 
payment,  but  could  not  obtain  the  specie  to 
make  the  subsequent  payments,  and  they 
were  driven  into  bankruptcy.  The  govern- 
ment lost  very  largely,  its  losses  amounting 
to  something  like  $50,000,000. 

The  second  great  panic  occurred  in  1857. 
The  country  had  been  again  flooded  with 
paper  currency,  especially  in  the  West.  Rail- 
road building  had  been  progressing  rapidly, 
and  the  abundance  of  money  had  brought 
about  another  era  of  speculation.  Many  of 
the  railroads  were  constructed  in  unpro- 
ductive sections  of  the  country.  It  was 
known  as  the  "era  of  paper  cities." 
Throughout  many  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  cities  were  projected  on  mag- 
nificent scales  and  lots  were  sold  at  fabulous 
prices.  About  the  beginning  of  September 
the  feeling  in  the  financial  centers  of  the 
country  began  to  grow  feverish,  and  there 
was  a  steady  decline  in  railroad  stocks.  This 
was  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Ohio 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company.  This  insti- 
tution had  been  conducting  a  business  of 
great  magnitude,  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars,  with  thousands  of  individuals  and 
corporations.  Its  perfect  soundness  had 
never  been  questioned,  when  suddenly  its 
failure    was    announced.     This    was  like  a 


thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  It  was  rapidly 
followed  by  the  failure  of  banks  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Many  of  the 
banks  in  New  York  held  out  until  about  the 
middle  of  October,  when  they  all  succumbed, 
except  the  Chemical.  That  with  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  were  the  only  banks  in  the  coun- 
try that  did  not  suspend  specie  payment. 
The  panic  broke  every  individual  bank  in 
Indiana,  except  two  at  Indianapolis  and  one 
at  Fort  Wayne.  The  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  came  out  of  the  panic  with  flying 
colors,  and  thereafter  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  safest  institutions  in  the  whole 
country. 


QUESTIONS   FOR   JUNE. 

1.  When  was  the  first  court  established 
in  Indiana?   and  how  was  it  constituted? 

2.  What  did  it  attempt  to  do  in  the  way 
of  making  grants  of  lands? 

3.  What  courts  were  there  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial government? 

4.  What  controversy  arose  between  the 
judges  of  the  courts  and  the  Tentorial  Legis- 
lature? 

5.  What  courts  were  established  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature? 

6.  What  was  the  first  system  of  courts 
established  by  the  State? 

7.  What  was  the  pay  of  judges  under  the 
first  State  Courts? 

8.  When  was  the  practice  changed  in  the 
courts? 

9.  What  was  the  court  of  common  pleas? 
10.    Of  what  does  the  present  judicial  sys- 
tem consist? 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  FROM  INDIANA. 


SECOND   PAPER. 


Although  to  those  of  the  present  genera- 
tion the  name  of  John  Tipton  is  almost 
wholly  unknown,  yet  when  the  future  bio- 
graphical history  of  the  State  comes  to  be 
written  his  name  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prominent  in  the  selection.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State,  one  of  the 
great  pioneers.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  those  pioneer 
days.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  his  name  and  fame  would  have  been 
handed  down  by  Longfellow  with  that  of 
Miles  Standish.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
favored  followers  of  that  doughty  chieftain. 
To  him  more  than  to  almost  any  other  man 
the  pioneer  settlers  were  indebted  for  their 
freedom  from  Indian  incursions.  He  made 
their  cabin  settlements  secure;  he  pursued 
and  punished  the  marauding  Indian;  he  was 
also  the  terror  of  the  white  lawbreakers. 
Of  dauntless  courage,  of  untiring  activity, 
with  an  idomitable  will  and  a  physical  frame 
that  knew  no  fatigue,  he  was  the  man  of  all 
others  calculated  to  lead  in  the  settlement  of 
a  new  country.  He  was  a  born  leader  of 
men.  His  countenance  was  stern  and  his 
firm  set  jaws  impressed  everyone  that  when 
he  gave  an  order  it  was  best  to  obey  it  with- 
out question.  A  man  of  medium  height,  with 
small,  sunken  gray  eyes,  wrinkled  forehead, 
stiff  sandy  hair— such  was  John  Tipton 
physically.  Mentally  he  was  as  strong  as  he 
was  physically.  He  had  none  of  the  graces 
of  education,  for  of  schooling  he  never  had 
any.  He  was  strong  because  nature  made 
him  so. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  East  Tennessee 
was  one  Joshua  Tipton.  He  was  a  Mary- 
lander  by  birth,  but  had  emigrated  to  Ten- 
nessee shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  At  that  time  the  Cherokees 
were  a  powerful  tribe,  and  were  hostile  to 
the  whites.  They  were  determined  that  the 
whites  should  not  take  possesion  of  their 
grounds,   and  predatory   warfare   was  kept 


up.  Joshua  Tipton  was  brave,  adventurous, 
just  such  a  man  as  to  become  a  leader  of| 
other  adventurous  spirits.  It  was  not  long 
after  his  appearance  in  Tennessee  until  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  settlers,  and  led 
many  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians. He  was  versed  in  all  the  Indian 
methods  of  warfare,  but  at  last  was  killed 
by  them  in  an  ambush  they  had  laid  for  him, 
for  they  feared  him  more  than  any  other  i 
man  in  that  section.  On  the  14th  day  of 
August,  1786,  he  had  a  son  born  to  him  who 
was  destined  to  become  even  more  noted  as 
an  Indian  fighter  than  himself,  and  to  rise 
to  high  distinction  in  civil  life.  That  son 
was  John  Tipton,  to  whom  Indiana  owes  so 
much.  Born  amid  the  strife  with  the  wily 
savages,  he  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
danger  and  bloodshed.  He  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  was  murdered,  but 
at  that  early  age  he  declared  eternal  hostility 
to  the  red  man.  As  a  boy  he  became  a  scout 
against  the  Indians,  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  years  of  manhood  had  been  en- 
gaged in  more  than  one  deadly  strife  with 
them.  Like  Boone,  Kenton  and  others,  he 
learned  to  track  the  savage  through  the 
forest  and  stream  with  an  unerring  cer- 
tainty.  His  courage  equaled  that  of  his 
father.  Early  used  to  hardships  and  ex- 
posure, nothing  could  exhaust  his  physical 
endurance. 

In  1807  he  determined  to  seek  a  new  home 
in  Indiana,  a  territory  just  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention.  He  selected  Harrison  county 
as  his  future  home,  and  with  his  mother  and 
the  other  members  of  her  family  he  left 
Tennessee.  He  bought  fifty  acres  of  ground 
on  the  Ohio  river  and  began  the  life  of  a 
farmer.  He  soon  became  a  leader  in  the 
settlement,  as  his  father  had  been  in  Tennes- 
see. At  that  time  the  settlements  along  the 
Ohio  river  were  infested  by  counterfeiters, 
horsethieves  and  other  desperadoes.  Against 
them  the  honest  settlers  organized,  with 
young  Tipton  as  their  leader.  He  met  the 
lawless  men,  told  them  they  must  immedi- 
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ately  depart  and  remain  away,  or  take  the 
•consequences.  So  stern  was  bis  countenance, 
so  determined  his  manner,  that  the  desper- 
a,does  instinctively  felt  that  he  not  only 
meant  what  he  said,  but  was  able  to  carry 
■out  his  threats;  They  left  the  neighborhood 
for  good.  The  Indians  were  beginning  to  be 
troublesome,  and  several  predatory  in- 
-cursions  had  been  made  by  them  on  the  set- 
tlements. In  1809  a  military  company  was 
•organized  in  Harrison  county  under  the 
•command  of  Captain  Spier  Spencer.  Tipton 
became  a  member  of  this  company.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1811,  it  was  ordered  to  join  General 
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Harrison  at  Vincenues,  to  proceed  against 
the  hostile  Indians  who  were  organizing  un- 
<ler  the  leadership  of  the  Prophet.  He  kept 
a  daily  journal  of  the  campaign.  He  was 
without  education,  except  such  as  he  had 
been  able  to  pick  up  out  of  school.  In  this 
journal,  in  quaint  phraseology  and  spelling, 
he  recorded  the  incidents  of  each  day  during 
that  memorable  campaign,  which  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  At  that  battle  he 
was  Ensign  of  his  company,  and  during  the 
•engagement  all  his  superior  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  he  w^as  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  company.  His  account  of  the 
battle  is  as  follows: 

"Last  night  we  were  answered  by  the 
firing  of  guns  and  the  Shawnies  Breaking 
into  our  tents  a  blood  Combat  Took  Place 
at  Precisely  15  minutes  before  five  in  the 
morning  which  lasted  two  hours  and  20  min- 


utes of  a  continewel  firing  while  many  times 
mixed  among  the  Indians  so  that  we  Could 
not  tell  the  Indians  and  our  men  apart,  they 
kept  up  a  firing  on  three  sides  of  us  took  our 
tent  from  the  gueard  fire.  Our  men  fought 
Brave  and  By  the  timely  help  of  Capt  Cook 
with  a  company  of  infantry  we  maid  a 
charge  and  drove  them  out  of  the  timber 
across  the  prairie.  Our  Loost  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  179  and  theirs  graiter  than 
ours,  among  the  dead  was  our  Capt.  Spier 
Spencer  and  first  Lieutenant  mcmahan  and 
Captain  Berry  that  had  been  attached  to  our 
company  and  5  more  killed  Dead  and  15 
wounded,  after  the  Indians  gave  ground  we 
Burried  our  Dead.  Among  the  Kentuckians 
was  killed  mayj  Owen  and  mayj  Davis  badly 
wounded  and  a  number  of  others  in  all  killed 
and  wounded  was  179  but  no  company  suf- 
fered like  ours,  we  then  held  an  Election 
for  officers.  I  was  elected  Capt,  Saml.  Flan- 
agan first  Lieut  and  Jacob  Zenor  second 
Lieut  and  Philip  Bell  Ensign,  we  then  built 
Breastworks  our  men  in  much  confusion, 
our  flower  been  too  small  and  all  our  beeve 
lost.  Last  night  onely  half  Rations  of 
whisky  and  no  corn  for  our  horses,  my  horse 
killed  I  got  mcmahans  to  Ride.  37  of  them 
had  been  killed  wounded  and  lost  last  night 
I  had  one  quart  of  whisky." 

On  the  return  of  the  company  Tipton  re- 
mained in  the  militia,  and  finally  became  a 
General.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
he  commanded  a  company  of  rangers,  who 
acted  as  scouts.  During  that  time  he  led 
several  expeditious  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians. When  the  State  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1816  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Harrison  county,  and  held  that  office  until 
1819,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1820  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Legislature  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  locate  the  site  of  the  future 
capital.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  pres- 
ent site  was  chosen.  In  1821  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  chosen 
by  that  body  as  the  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  Indiana  to  establish  the  boundary 
line  between  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

In  1823  President  Monroe  appointed  him 
agent  for  the  Pottawattamie  and  Miami  In- 
dians in  Northern  Indiana.  The  agency  was 
at  Fort  Wayne,  and  to  that  place  he  at  once 
removed.     Two  years  later  he  secured  the 
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removal  of  the  agency  to  the  mouth  of  Eel 
river,  where  the  city  of  Logansport  now 
stands.  As  Indian  agent  he  was  firm,  de- 
cided and  honest.  He  stood  between  the 
Indians  and  those  whites  who  sought  to  talie 
advantage  of  them.  His  force  of  character 
had  made  him  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  State,  and  notwithstanding  his  want  of 
education  his  name  began  to  be  canvassed 
among  those  who  would  malie  desirable 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  When 
Senator  Noble  died  Governor  Ray  appointed 
Robert  Hanna  to  the  vacancy.  This  appoint- 
ment did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
people,  and  long  before  the  Legislature  met 
they  began  to  cast  around  for  some  one  to  be 
elected.  Tipton  was  known  as  a  "Jackson 
man,"  and  the  adherents  of  that  leader 
chose  him  as  their  best  candidate,  and  he 
was  duly  elected  to  till  out  the  unexpired 
term.  In  1833  he  was  elected  for  the  full 
term. 

His  sterling  integrity,  his  strong  common- 
sense,  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Senate  notwithstanding  his  want  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  but 
was  a  strong  debater,  going  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  under  discussion. 
When  he  took  any  matter  in  charge  he  gave 
to  it  all  his  thought,  and  seldom  failed  in 
carrying  through  his  measure.  He  was  a 
friend  and  follower  of  President  Jackson, 
but  when  that  distinguished  man  attempted 
to  destroy  the  United  States  Bank  he  op- 
posed him,  believing  the  bank  to  be  a  neces- 
sity for  the  country.  He  died  April  5,  1839, 
a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  the  Senate.  He  purchased  from  the  gov- 
ernment the  land  on  which  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  was  fought  and  presented  it  to 
the  State.  He  did  much  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  Fort  Wayne  and  of  Logansport. 
He  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Among  his  holdings  was 
an  extensive  tract  in  what  is  now  Bartholo- 
mew county.  Of  that  tract  he  gave  sixty 
acres  to  the  county  on  which  to  erect  public 
buildings.  The  county  seat  was  at  first 
called  "Tiptonia."  A  sti'eet  in  the  new  town 
was  also  named  "Tipton  street."  After 
awhile  the  county  oflicers,  being  of  a  differ- 
ent political  faith,  changed  Tiptonia  to 
Columbus,  and  Tipton  street  to  Third  street, 
but  they  kept  the  land  given  to  them  by 
General  Tipton. 


The  first  real  exciting  contest  for  United 
States  Senator  in  Indiana  occurred  in  1836. 
The  second  term  of  Senator  William  Hend-     A 
ricks  was     about     to  expire.     He  was  de-    i- 
sirous  of  succeeding  himself.     Noah  Noble,     |, 
who  was  Governor,  also  had  an  ambition  for    r 
the  Senate.    It  was  at  a  tiaie  before  political     1 
parties  had  assumed  party  names  in  Indiana. 
Noble  and  Smith  were  of  the  same  political     j, 
faith  and  belonged  to  the  party  afterward     |j 
known  as  Whig,  while  Hendricks  was  a  fol-     J 
lower  of  Jackson.     No  caucuses  were  held     I 
in  those  days,  but  a  senatorial  contest  was 
a   sort  of   free-for-all    race,  with   as    many     i 
entries   as   there   were   aspiring  individuals     ( 
who  could  control  a  vote  in  the  Legislature.     I 
Among  those    aspiring    individuals    at  that     \ 
time  was  Oliver  Hampton  Smith.    Smith  en-     \ 
tered  the  race  to  contest  against  Noble  and      ' 
Hendricks.     The    matter    had    been    pretty 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  people,  and  the 
few  papers  then  published  in  the  State,  and 
it  was  supposed  the  race  would  be  between 
Hendricks  and  Noble.  In  fact,  nobody  talked 
of  any  one  else.    The  election,  or  rather  the 
contest  for  the  election,  was  watched  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  other  States, 
especially  in    those  west  of    the    Allegheny 
mountains.     The  contest  was  still  going  on 
between    Jackson    and    the    friends  of    the 
United  States  Bank.     Van  Buren  had  just 
been  elected  President,  but  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Senate  was  in  doubt,  and  both 
Democrats  and    Whigs    watched  for  every 
possible  advantage.    Hendricks  was  the  sit- 
ting member,  and  had  been  very  popular  and 
still  was  very  popular  in  the  State.    He  had  > 
done  much  in  the  Senate  to  advance  the  in- 
cerests  of  his  State  and  had  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  people. 

Noble  was  the  most  popular  man  person- 
ally in  the  State.  He  was  what  in  these 
later  times  is  termed  a  "mixer."  He  knew 
everybody,  and  everybody  knew  him.  As  a 
public  speaker  he  was  of  that  kind  who 
please  a  popular  audience.  He  had  been 
twice  elected  Governor.  While  he  was  popu- 
lar with  the  people  he  Avas  unpopular  with 
the  politicians.  In  one  way  and  another  he 
had  managed  to  antagonize  about  all  the 
leading  politicians  of  his  party.  He  did  not 
anticipate  any  opposition  in  his  own  pai*ty, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  was  told 
that  another     Richmond     would     enter  the 
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I   field.     Oliver    Hampton    Smith    had    served 
I  several  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
a  term  or  two  in  Congress.    He  was  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State, 
and  was  ambitious  to  go  to  the  Senate,  but 
I   no  one  supposed  he  would  have  much  follow- 
j   ing  in  the  Legislature,  and  nobody  but  him- 
self dreamed  of  there  being  even  the  remot- 
I    est    possibility  of    his    election.     He  was  a 
(    shrewd  politician,  kept  his  own  counsel,  laid 
I    his  plans  with  skill,  and  when  some  of  his 
I    friends  laughed  at  his  candidacy  he  joined 
I    readily  in  the  laugh,  as  if  he  looked  upon  his 
j    race  as  a  sort  of  a  joke.     Ratliff  Boon,  an 
ardent  follower  of  Jackson,  also  entered  the 
race.    Boon  had  served  two  terms  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  State,  and  when  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  elected  Senator,  Boon  filled 
out  his  tei-m     as     Governor.     He  had  also 
served  several  terms  in  Congress.     He  was 
a  man  of  marked  ability,  and  was  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  most  pai'tisan  kind.     With  the 
people  of  his  own  district  he  was  immensely 
popular,  but  was  not  popular  throughout  the 
State.    The  Whigs  had  just  carried  the  State 
by  a  large  plurality  on  the  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Boon  was  a  Democrat  of  too  radi- 
cal a  type  to  win  any  votes  from  the  Whigs 
in  the  Legislature,  so  the  best  he  could  do 
would    be  to    divide    the    Democratic  vote 
with  Hendricks. 

Thus  there  were  four  entries,  but  every- 
body believed  the  contest  was  between  Hen- 
dricks and  Noble,  with  the  chances  in  favor 
of  Hendricks,  owing  to  his  holding  the  posi- 
tion and  the  opposition  of  the  Whig  poli- 
ticians to  Noble.  On  the  first  ballot  Hen- 
dricks led,  with  Smith  the  third  in  the  race, 
Boon  only  getting  a  very  few  votes.  Smith 
knew  how  to  handle  his  forces  and  Noble 
did  not.  The  result  was  that  on  the  second 
ballot  Smith  made  a  gain,  and  continued  to 
gain  at  each  ballot  until  the  ninth,  when  he 
was  elected,  the  friends  of  Hendricks 
voting  for  him.  Smith  at  that  time  lived  at 
Connersville.  He  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  but 
was  largely  engaged  in  farming  and  in  deal- 
ing in  hogs,  which  was  the  main  product  of 
Indiana  farms  in  those  days.  As  soon  as 
his  election  was  secured  he  left  Indianapolis 
for  his  home,  and  at  once  started  to  Cincin- 
nati with  a  drove  of  hogs.  He  tells  the  story 
thus: 

"Late  in  the  evening  I  reached  Henrie's 


Mansion  House,  in  Cincinnati,  covered  with 
mud.  Thei*e  were  many  inquiries  about  the 
result  of  our  senatorial  election;  I  was  asked 
if  there  had  been  an  election.  'Which  is 
elected,  Hendricks  or  Noble?'  'Neither.' 
'Who  then  can  it  be?'  'I  am  elected.'  'You! 
What  is  your  name?'  'Oliver  H.  Smith.' 
'You  elected  a  United  States  Senator!  I 
never  heard  of  you  before.'  " 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  on  Smith's  Island, 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  23,  1794.  He 
attended  a  school  in  his  neighborhood  until 
he  was  about  nineteen  years  old.  His  father 
having  (Jied  he  started  out  in  the  world  for 
himself,  visiting  New  York,  but  finally  set- 
tling in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  worked  for 
awhile  in  a  woolen  mill.  His  share  of  his 
father's  estate  amounted  to  about  $1,500, 
which  was  paid  to  him  on  his  reaching  his 
majority.  With  that  he  entered  into  busi- 
ness and  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  gone. 
He  then  determined  to  seek  a  home  in  the 
West.  On  arriving  at  Pittsburg  his  means 
were  exhausted,  so  he  hired  out  as  a  captain 
of  a  coal  boat  bound  for  Louisville.  He  ar^ 
rived  at  his  destination  safely  with  his  boat, 
but  her  consort  was  lost  by  sinking. 

Louisville  did  not  offer  much  inducement 
for  a  young  man  without  means,  so  in  1817 
he  settled  at  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  but  soon  after 
removed  to  Lawrenceburg  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  In  1820  he  was  licensed 
to  practice,  and  opened  an  office  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  Ripley  county,  but  not  liking  that 
place  removed  to  Connersville.  He  soon  ob- 
tained a  large  practice.  In  1822  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  although  he 
had  been  practicing  but  a  little  more  than 
two  years  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  He  had  thus  in  two 
years  fixed  his  status  as  a  lawyer.  In  1824 
Governor  Hendricks  (whom  he  afterward  de- 
feated for  the  Senate)  appointed  him  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  third  judicial  circuit. 
He  was  well  fitted  for  such  a  position.  He 
was  not  only  well  versed  ia  the  law,  but  was 
full  of  courage  and  of  untiring  industry. 
Few  criminals  prosecuted  by  him  escaped  a 
conviction.  It  was  during  his  term  as  prose- 
cutor that  three  men  and  a  boy  were  prose- 
cuted for  killing  a  party  of  friendly  Indians 
near  Pendleton.  The  crime  was  a  most 
atrocious  one,  and  might  have  had  grave 
consequences  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt 
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action  of  the  authorities.  Of  the  court  and 
jury  at  that  time  Mr.  Smith  thus  speaks: 

"I  was  circuit  prosecuting  attorney  at  the 
time  of  the  tnals  at  the  falls  of  Fall  Creek, 
where  Pendleton  now  stands.  Four  of  the 
prisoners  were  convicted  of  murder  and 
three  of  them  hung  for  killing  Indians.  The 
court  was  held  in  a  double  log  cabin,  the 
grand  jury  sat  upon  a  log  in  the  woods,  and 
the  foreman  signed  the  bills  of  indictment, 
Avhich  I  had  prepared,  upon  his  knee.  There 
was  not  a  petit  juror  that  bad  shoes  on— all 
wore  moccasins,  and  were  belted  around  the 
waist  and  carried  side  knives  used  by 
hunters." 

This  was  the  only  occasion  in  the  history 
of  Indiana  where  a  white  man  was  hung  for 
killing  an  Indian.  As  a  lawyer  he  ranked 
among  the  ablest  in  the  State,  and  certainly 
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was  one  of  the  most  successful.  He  studied 
his  cases  thoroughly  and  seldom  was  he 
taken  by  surprise.  He  was  quick  of  re- 
sources and  if  it  did  happen  that  he  was 
driven  from  one  position  he  had  taken  he 
quickly  assun^ed  another.  He  was  genial 
and  kindly.  He  was  always  an  optimist, 
never  a  pessimist.  He  always  looked  on  the 
bright  side.  He  was  sometimes  disappoint- 
ed in  his  political  ambitions,  but  his  disap- 
pointments did  not  sour  him.  He  was  an 
irrepressible  joker,  and  this  sometimes 
caused  him  to  unintentionally  wound  the 
feelings  of  others,  but  when  he  discovered 
such  to  be  the  case  his  regrets  were  so  quick- 


ly and  so  honestly  expressed  that  the  wound, 
was  soon  healed.  In  his  political  speeches, 
and  he  made  many  of  them,  he  was  never 
bitter  nor  abusive. 

In  1826  Mr.   Smith  was   elected  to  Con- 
gress.    His  district  at  that  time  comprised     \ 
about  one-third  of  the  State  and  extended 
from  the  Ohio   river  to  the  Michigan  line. 
During  the  campaign  he  traversed  the  entire      i 
district  and  addressed  the  people.     He  took      ' 
a  prominent  position  in  Congress,  and  was      '■ 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage      1 
of  the  bill  appropriating  money  to  construct      j 
the  National  road.     His  argument  in  favor      | 
of  the  bill  was  the  ablest  delivered  in  the      j 
House.     When  his  term  was  ended  he  re-       ; 
turned  to  the  practice  of  law,  until  he  was 
elected  to  the   Senate  as   narrated.     In  the       | 
Senate  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious       1 
members,  and  for  several  yeai-s  was  chair-       I 
man  of  the  committee  on  public  lands,   at       ' 
that  time  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

In  1842  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  Edward  A.  Hanne- 
gan.  While  still  a  member  of  the  Senate 
he  had  removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  on 
leaving  that  body  he  made  Indianapolis  his 
home,  interesting  himself  largely  in  railroad 
matters.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  what  is  now  the  Big  Four  to 
Cleveland.  He  was  President  of  the  road 
for  sometime,  and  successfully  managed  its 
business.  He  died  March  19,  1859.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  published  a  series  of 
sketches  of  life  in  Indiana,  that  is  still  a 
popular  book. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1838-9 
witnessed  an  exciting  senatorial  contest.  The 
term  of  Senator  John  Tipton  Avas  about  to 
expire,  and  it  was  known  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  again.  The  State  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  financial  paic;  its  great  system 
of  internal  improvements  had  fallen  of  its 
own  weight,  although  it  had  not  been  wholly 
abandoned  as  yet.  Long  before  the  Legis- 
lature met  the  people  began  to  canvass  the 
names  that  might  be  presented  to  it  for 
Senator.  Tilghman  A.  Howard  was  the 
ablest  man  in  the  Democratic  pai'ty  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
on  the  stump  an  impressive  speaker.  He 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  General 
Jackson,  and  had  been  his  champion  in  In- 
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diana.  With  the  masses  of  his  party  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  would  be  the 
party  choice  for  the  Senate.  Noah  Noble 
1  was  still  ambitious  for  a  seat  in  that  highest 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  although  he 
;  was  not  at  this  time  an  active  candidate  for 
j  the  place.  He  had  been  defeated  in  his  as- 
I  pirations  three  years  before  and  his  defeat 
!  had  somewhat  soured  him.  Milton  Stapp, 
i  of  Jefferson  county,  who  had  been  Lieuten- 
:  ant  Governor,  and  had  served  several  terms 
in  the  Legislature,  was  also  a  candidate. 
Charles  Dewey,  one  of  the  brightest  legal 
I  minds  the  State  has  ever  had,  also  had  a 
number  of  friends  who  were  desirous  of  see- 
ing him  elevated  to  the  Senate.  Long  before 
the  Legislature  met  it  was  seen  the  struggle 
would  be  a  warm  one,  and  nobody  was  able 
to  predict  what  the  outcome  would  be.  The 
balloting  began  on  December  7,  the  third 
day  of  the  session,  and  continued  until  the 
aftei'uoon  of  Dec.  11,  when,  on  the  thirty- 
sixth  ballot,  the  question  was  settled  by  the 
election  of  Albert  S.  White.  On  the  first 
ballot  the  Whig  vote  was  divided  between 
several  persons.  Thomas  H.  Blake,  Milton 
Stapp  and  .Judge  Dewey  leading.  Blake  was 
an  able  lawyer,  and  had  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress.  The  Democratic  vote 
was  divided  between  Howard,  Boon  and  Du- 
mont,  Noah  Noble  only  receiving  one  vote. 
The  vote  gradually  dropped  away  from 
Boon,  until  he  finally  abandoned  the  race  on 
tlie  ninth  ballot.  On  that  ballot  the  vote 
that  had  been  given  to  Stapp  was  thrown 
to  Noble.  Dewey  had  also  practically 
dropped,  and  the  race  was  left  to  Blake, 
Noble  and  Howard.  Noble's  vote  increased 
until  on  the  thirtieth  ballot  he  received 
sixty-three.  Howard  at  that  time  was  also 
practically  out  of  the  fight,  and  Blake  run 
up  to  sixty-four  votes.  On  the  thirty-third 
ballot  the  name  of  Albert  S.  White  was  in- 
troduced and  he  received  nineteen  votes.  The 
Noble  men  commenced  going  to  him  and  on 
the  thiry-sixth  ballot  he  received  seventy- 
five  votes,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
and  was  declared  elected. 

Albert  S.  White  was  born  at  Blooming 
Grove,  N.  Y.,  October  24,  1803.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Union  College,  New  York,  in  the 
same  class  with  the  late  William  H.  Seward, 
After  leaving  college  Mr.  White  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1825.     He 


then  sought  a  home  in  Indiana,  first  locating 
at  Rushville.  He  did  not  remain  long  there, 
however,  but  removed  to  Paoli.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  outlook  he  soon  after  made 
another  move,  this  time  to  Lafayette,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death.  Just  before  he  re- 
moved to  Lafayette  he  attended  a  session  of 
the  Legislature,  reporting  the  proceeding  for 
the  Indianapolis  Journal.  This  brought  him 
into  acquaintance  with  many  prominent 
men,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture he  was  elected  assistant  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  principal  clerk.  His  polished 
manners,  and  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker 
had  already  made  him  prominent  among  the 
rising  young  men  of  the  State,  and  while 
clerk  of  the  House  he  became  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  the  bril- 
liant Edward  A.  Hannegan.  Four  years 
later,  however,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
by  a  large  majority.  In  1836  he  was  one  of 
the  Whig  electors  of  the  State,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  William  Henry  Harrison.  When 
elected  to  the  Senate  he  was  but  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  and  was  just  completing  his 
first  term  in  Congress.  He  was  well  fitted 
for  his  duties,  being  a  ripe  scholar,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  close  study  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  he  had 
been  active  in  securing  grants  of  land  for  the 
completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
and  in  the  Senate  was  a  steadfast  friend  of 
that  improvement.  During  his  term  as  Sen- 
ator the  absorbing  question  was  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  which  he  strongly  and  active- 
ly opposed,  because  it  would  extend  the  area 
of  slave  territory.  He  took  part  in  all  the 
debates  of  the  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  that  body.  His  speeches  were 
always  able  and  dignified,  and  were  replete 
with  classical  allusions  and  quotations. 
Physically  he  was  a  small  man,  but  had  an 
intellectual  face  and  head,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  who  met  him.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  fund  of  information  upon 
all  questions  arising  in  his  congressional 
duties,  and  with  it  all  was  learned  in  the 
law. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term, 
in  1845,  he  returned  to  Lafayette  and  again 
took  up  the  practice  of  law,  but  becoming 
actively  interested   in   railroad   building  he 
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gave  most  of  his  time  to  that.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Indianapolis  &  Lafayette  road, 
now  a  part  of  the  Big  Four  system,  and  for 
some  years  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  Wa- 
bash road.  In  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  these  roads  he  was  remarkably 
successful.  He  had  retired  from  politics,  but 
had  not  lost  his  interest  therein.  He  had 
been  a  Whig  while  that  party  lasted,  but 
when  the  Republican  party  was  organized  on 
a  platform  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  he  united  with  it,  and  became  one 
of  its  foremost  champions.  In  18G0  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  in  that  dis- 
trict died  during  the  campaign,  and  Mr. 
White  was  nominated  to  the  vacancy.  He 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  fight  and  was 
elected.  The  shadows  of  the  coming  civil 
war  were  just  then  beginning  to  cast  them- 
selves over  the  country.  When  Congress 
was  called  in  extraordinary  session,  in  1861, 
by  President  Lincoln,  Mr.  White  was  made 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  question  of  compensated 
emancipation.  From  that  committee  he  re- 
ported a  bill  appropriating  $180,000,000  to 
reimburse  loyal  holders  of  slaves.  He  made 
a  powerful  speech  in  advocacy  of  this  meas- 
ure, but  it  was  defeated. 

His  advocacy  of  the  ducti-ine  of  compen- 
sated emancipation  cost  I-lm  his  seat  in 
Congress,  he  being  defeated  for  a  renomina- 
tion  on  that  account.  In  1S(M,  on  the  death 
of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  Indiana,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed Mr.  White  to  the  vacancy.  The  ap- 
pointment vras  made  on  the  7th  of  January, 
but  Mr.  White  was  net  destined  long  to  fill 
this  high  and  important  place,  for  on  the 
7th  of  the  following  September  he  died  at 
his  home  in  Stockwell,  Tippecanoe  county. 
His  pleasant  manners,  his  high  learning,  and 
exalted  worth,  had  endeared  him  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  death  was  a  shock  to  all.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Lafayette  for  burial, 
and  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  the  city  council,  the  members  of 
the  bar  and  thousands  of  the  citizens.  No 
such  signs  of  mourning  Lad  ever  appeared 
in  Lafayette.  His  friend,  William  F.  Rey- 
nolds, erected  over  his  remains  a  handsome 
monument.  The  story  of  his  life  could  not 
be  better  told  than  it  is  by  the  inscription  on 
the  monument:    "As  a  friend,  sincere;  as  a 


citizen,  public-spirited;  as  a  lawyer,  honest; 
as  a  legislator,  wise,  as  a  judge,  without 
reproach." 

Albert  S.  White  was  one  of  the  purest 
and  best  citizens  to  whom  Indiana  can  lay 
claim.  He  spent  only  ten  years  of  his  life 
in  public  office,  but  in  those  ten  years  he 
accomplished  much  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
It  was  as  a  private  citizen,  however,  that 
he  did  the  most  to  build  up  the  State  and 
advance  its  interests. 


Now  we  come  to  o  e  of  the  saddest  chap- 
ters in  Indiana  political  history.  It  is  a 
chapter  in  which  the  romance  of  a  brilliant 
success  is  chronicled,  and  ends  with  a  dark 
tragedy.  There  are  not  many  now  living 
who  knew  Edward  A.  Hannegan,  yet  not 
so  very  many  years  ago  his  name  was  a 
household  word  in  Indiana,  and  his  fame 
as  an  orator  filled  the  land.  Those  who  re- 
member him,  or  those  who  write  of  him,  do 
so  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  love  and 
deep  sorrow.  He  was  a  man  to  be  admired 
for  his  wonderful  and  brilliant  talents,  loved 
for  his  genial  and  kindly  disposition,  and  the 
sorrow  comes  that  a  life  so  brilliant  at  its 
springtime,  so  high  at  its  noontide,  should 
have  been  clouded  over  by  a  dark  tragedy. 
The  love  of  strong  drink,  brought  darkness 
into  the  life  of  Edwai'd  A.  Hannegan,  as  it 
did  into  that  of  Jonathan  Jennings,  the  bril- 
liant young  champion  of  free  soil,  and  who 
was  the  first  Governor  of  Indiana.  Indiana 
has  nourished  many  men  of  brilliant  talents, 
but  few,  if  any  of  them,  equaled  Edward  A. 
Hannegan.  Mr.  Hannegan  was  born  in  Ohio, 
but  removed  to  Kentucky  when  but  a  boy. 
He  studied  law  at  Lexington  and  after  being 
adiuitted  to  the  practice  he  sought  a  home 
in  Indiana,  locating  at  Covington,  then  a 
struggling  little  village  on  the  Wabash.  His 
genial  nature  and  his  great  eloquence  soon 
brought  him  a  large  practice.  In  those  days 
every  lawyer  took  part  in  the  political  war- 
fare going  on.  Newspapers  were  few  and 
small  and  the  people  depended  upon  the  pub- 
lic speakers  for  their  political  information. 
A  lawyer  was  always  supposed  to  have  some 
powers  as  an  orator,  and  he  was  sure  to  be 
called  upon  by  his  party  to  expound  its 
principles  on  the  stump.  The  public  speaker 
of  those  days  studied  oratory;  studied  how 
to  control  the  masses  through  the  power  of 
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'  speech.  Logic  and  argument  was  not  so 
:  much  sought  after  as  the  power  to  arouse 
the  passions.  This  art  Mx-.  Hannegan  pos- 
!  sessed  to  a  wonderful  degree.  So  great  was 
.  his  eloquence,  so  wonderful  his  descriptive 
,  powers,  that  when  he  addressed  an  audience 
I  they  became  mere  creatures  of  his  will. 

This  eloquence,  coupled  as  it  was  with 
I  a  winning   address,    genial    manners  and  a 
i  courtesy  that  won  all  hearts,  made  him  the 
!  idol     of     his     party,     and     he     soon     be- 
j  came  popular  with  the  people.     He  was  of 
!  a  fiery  and  impetuous  nature,  strong  in  his 
j  likes  and  dislikes,  but  ever  ready  to  make 
i  up  with  an  enemy,  and  when  convinced  that 
he  had  done  a  wrong  he  was  quick  to  repair 
it.     In    1832    he    was    elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  and  at  once  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.     He 
was  one  of  +he  champions  of  the  proposed 
charter  of  the  State  Bank,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  having  that  charter  granted. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  defeat- 
ing   Hon.    Albert    S.    White.     He   was    re- 
elected in  1835,  and  served  two  terms.    Dur- 
ing that  service  his  fame  as  an  orator  be- 
came national,  and  he  was  in  frequent  de- 
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mand  as  a  campaign  speaker  in  other  States. 
In  1840  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  by 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane,  after  a  most  exciting 
contest.  In  Congress  Mr.  Hannegan  fol- 
lowed the  creed  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  was 


an    eloquent    champion    of    Democracy   as 
taught  by  that  distinguished  citizen. 

In  1842  the  State  Legislature  was  equally 
divided  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Demo- 
crats, and  a  lively  contest  was  expected  over 
the  election  of  a  Senator  to  succeed  Hon. 
Oliver  H.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  candi- 
date to  succeed  himself,  and  was  the  choice 
of  the  Whigs.  Hon.  Tilghman  A.  Howard, 
who  had  been  the  choice  of  the  Democrats 
three  years  before,  and  who  had  been  their 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1840,  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democrats.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  was  David  Hoover, 
Democrat,  of  Wayne  county.  Wayne  had 
been  reliably  Whig,  but  in  a  struggle  over 
the  question  of  removing  the  county  seat, 
Mr.  Hoover  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
by  one  vote.  To  secure  the  support  of  the 
Whigs  of  his  county  he  had  promised  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Smith  for  Senator,  and  had  person- 
ally so  pledged  to  Mr.  Smith.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  affairs  the  friends  of  Mr.  Smith  confi- 
dently expected  his  election.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  Kelso,  a  Whig  from 
Switzerland  county,  would  not  vote  for 
Smith  and  another  Whig  who  was  not  for 
Smith  and  who  on  the  first  ballot  cast  his 
vote  for  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Marshall.  The  first 
ballot  resulted  in  Mr.  Smith  receiving  72 
votes,  Hoover  voting  for  him  as  had  been 
promised,  Howard  74  votes,  Hannegan  3 
votes  and  Marshall  1.  On  the  second  ballot 
Mr.  Smith  received  75  votes.  Hoover,  and 
the  one  voting  for  Marshall,  supporting  him. 
Howard  got  74  votes  and  Hannegan  1,  that 
of  Kelso.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  ballot  it 
became  certain  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  Mr.  Howard  be  elected  and  he  with- 
drew from  the  race  and  his  supporters  went 
to  Hannegan,  electing  him  on  the  sixth 
ballot,  with  the  aid  of  Kelso  and  Hoover. 
Mr.  Hannegan  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1843.  His  fame  as  an  orator  had  al- 
ready been  established,  .  .-d  he  entered  the 
Senate  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

He  entered  the  Senate  at  the  time  when 
Tyler  had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Whig  party,  and  had  divided  Congress  into 
factions.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  casting 
its  shadows  already  in  advance  of  its  com- 
ing, and  there  was  a  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  Oregon  boundary  question 
that  threatened    serious    complications.     A. 
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new  President  was  to  be  elected,  and  the 
shibboleth  of  the  Democrats  was  "Fifty- 
four-forty  or  fight,"  referring  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Oregon  as  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  age  of  what  in  these  times 
would  be  called  by  the  sentimental  press, 
■"jingoes,"  and  the  people  grew  wild  over  the 
prospect  of  "twisting  the  lion's  tail."  Under 
that  cry  James  K.  Polli,  the  candidate  of  the 
Democrats,  was  triumphantly  elected.  Mr, 
Hannegan  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  sup- 
porters. He  awakened  thoughout  Indiana  a 
blaze  of  enthusiasm,  which  carried  the 
State  handsomely  for  Polk.  Four  years  be- 
fore Indiana  had  given  a  majority  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  for  Harrison,  and  Henry  Clay 
had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
State,  and  the  triumph  of  Polk  was  unex- 
pected. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Hannegan  had  been 
one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  his 
party,  but  on  one  question  he  at  first  took 
strong  grounds  against  his  party  colleagues. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
holding  that  it  was  certain  to  embroil  this 
country  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  that  such 
a  war  would  be  contrary  to  American  ideas, 
and  that  it  would  come  at  a  time  when  the 
Oregon  question  ought  to  be  settled,  and 
thus  force  this  country  to  back  down  from 
its  pretensions  against  Great  Britain.  His 
vote  being  necessary,  however,  to  secure  the 
annexation,  he  was  finally  induced  to  change 
his  attitude  and  vote  with  his  party.  Thus 
his  vote  made  annexation  possible,  with  all 
its  consequent  results.  As  anticipated  by 
him,  his  party  did  begin  to  recede  from  its 
position  on  the  Oregon  question.  This  out- 
raged Mr.  Hannegan,  and  he  was  fierce  in 
his  condemnation.  Mr.  Dallas,  Vice  Presi^ 
dent,  was  one  of  the  earnest  champions  of 
the  most  extreme  ground  on  the  boundary 
question.  His  friends  prepared  to  give  him 
a  banquet  at  Philadelphia.  To  this  banquet 
Mr.  Hannegan  was  invited.  Not  being  able 
to  be  present  he  sent  to  the  committee  the 
following  toast: 

"Oregon— every  foot  or  not  an  inch;  54 
deg.,  40  min.,  or  delenda  est  Britannia."  To 
this  the  committee  replied: 

"The  Hon.  Edward  A.  Hannegan— The 
true-hearted  American  statesman,  who  truly 
represents  the  people  on  the  Oregon  ques- 


tion—the whole  of  it  or  none;  Oregon  or 
war!" 

These  extreme  views  he  maintained  in  the 
Senate  on  several  notable  occasions.  Presi- 
dent Polk  favored  a  compromise  policy. 
This  Mr.  Hannegan  opposed  most  bitterly, 
and  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  question, 
in  referring  to  the  President,  he  used  the 
following  language: 

"So  long  as  one  human  eye  remains  to 
linger  on  the  page  of  history,  the  story  of  his 
abasement  will  be  read,  sending  him  and  his 
name  together  to  an  infamy  so  profound,  a 
damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of  resur- 
rection will  never  drag  him  forth.  So  far  as 
the  whole  tone,  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Haywood)  are  concerned,  if  they  speak 
the  language  of  .James  K.  Polk,  then  James 
K.  Polk  has  spoken  words  of  falsehood  with 
the  tongue  of  a  serpent." 

The  policy  of  the  President  prevailed, 
notwithstanding  the  ardent  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hannegan.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
Mr.  Hannegan  was  not  re-elected,  although 
his  party  had  a  majority  in  the  Legislature. 
His  convivial  habits  had  grown  on  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  members  of  his 
party  believed  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  removed  from  the  scenes  of  convivial 
temptation.  President  Polk,  however,  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  to  Berlin.  His  habits 
of  conviviality  followed  him,  and  within  a 
few  months  he  was  recalled.  He  then  re- 
turned to  private  life,  making  his  home 
again  in  Covington.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature, 
but  in  the  county  where  his  name  had  so 
long  been  honored  above  that  of  all  other 
men,  he  was  defeated.  This  defeat  caused 
him  great  mortification,  and  he  took  to  drink- 
ing harder  than  ever.  Now  comes  the  sad 
chapter  in  his  life.  One  day  while  drinking 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Duncan,  a 
dispute  arose  between  them,  and  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan snatched  up  a  dagger  and  plunged  it 
into  the  body  of  his  friend.  This  occurred 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  Hannegan.  They  had 
quarreled  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Hannegan, 
and  she  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  go  to 
his  room.  Her  brother  followed  him,  when 
the  tragedy  was  enacted.  Captain  Duncan 
did  not  die  for  some  hours  after  being 
stabbed,  and  freely  told  everyone  that  Mr. 
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Hannegan  was  not  to  blame.  The  affair 
caused  the  most  intense  excitement  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  No  indictment  was  found 
against  Mr.  Hannegan,  nor  was  he  ever 
prosecuted  in  any  way  for  his  crime,  but  re- 
morse followed  him  the  few  years  he  was 
yet  to  live.  He  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
February  25,  1859. 

Mr.  Hannegan  did  not  wield  that  influ- 
ence in  the  Senate  his  talents  entitled  him  to 
owing  to  his  free  habits.  He  was  not  a  truly 
great  man.  He  was  not  profoundly  learned; 
he  was  not  a  student.  He  saw  things  quick- 
ly, and  in  law  or  politics  depended  more  on 
his  intuition  than  upon  his  knowledge. 
Even  when  drinking  he  was  uniformly 
courteous  to  ladies,  and  kind  to  children. 
Hon.  E.  H.  Nebeker,  late  United  States 
Treasurer,  relates  an  incident  of  his  kind- 
ness.    It  occurred  on  the  day  he  was  de- 


feated for  the  Legislature,  just  referred  to. 
Mr.  Hannegan  had  just  been  informed  of 
his  defeat,  and  was  greatly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  He  started  to  his  home,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  friends.  He  was 
exceedingly  angry,  and  was  condemning 
those  who  had  brought  about  his  defeat  in 
the  most  violent  language,  pouring  curses 
upon  their  heads.  Mr,  Nebeker  was  but  a 
lad,  and  was  playing  with  some  other  chil- 
dren in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Hannegan.  They 
were  aroused  at  hearing  his  angry  and  ex- 
cited voice,  and  stood  in  terror.  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan did  not  see  them  at  first,  but  when  he 
discovered  them,  the  curses  died  upon  his 
lips.  Straightening  himself  up,  he  placed 
his  hand  l«ndly  upon  the  heads  of  the  chil- 
dren and  apologized  for  his  rough  language, 
and  told  them  never  to  form  the  habit  of 
either  drinking  or  swearing. 
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THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


BY   JULIA   WARD   HOWE. 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  His 

terrible  swift  sword: 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watchfires  of  a  hun- 
dred circling  camps; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  even- 
ing dews  and  damps; 

I  can  read   His  righteous  sentence  by  the 
dim  and  flaring  lamps: 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  flery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished 

rows  of  steel: 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,   so  with 

you  my  grace  shall  deal; 


Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  ser- 
pent  with  His  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on!" 

He  hath  sounded  forth    His    ti-umpet  that 

shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before 

His  judgment  seat; 
Oh!  be  swift,   my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be 

jubilant,  my  feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me: 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on! 
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HOW  INDIANA  RAISED  TROOPS  DURING  THE  REBELLION. 


BY   WILLIAM    HENRY   SMITH. 


When  war  suddenly  fell  upon  the  country 
in  April,  1861,  it  found  Indiana  wholly  un- 
prepared for  such  an  event,  except  in  pos- 
sessing brave  and  patriotic  men  and  women. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  Sta^e  or  Nation  de- 
fenseless as  Indiana  was  in  the  beginning 
of  1861.  The  mutterings  of  the  coming 
storm  of  war  had  been  heard  for  several 
months,  and  the  clouds  hanging  over  the 
nation's  life  had  been  growing  deeper  and 
blacker,  yet  nowhere  in  the  North  had  any 
preparations  been  made  to  meet  it.  There 
were  wise  men,  patriotic  statesmen  who  saw 
it,  and  advised  that  preparations  be  made 
for  it,  but  still  the  people  of  the  North  went 
placidly  on,  attending  to  their  daily  business 
affairs,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  as 
if  life  and  peace  were  secure. 

The  storm  broke  suddenly  over  the  nation 
at  last,  and  the  shot  hurled  from  the  Charles- 
ton batteries  on  the  flag  of  Sumter  struck  a 
magazine  of  patriotism  in  the  North,  and  a 
nation  sprang  to  arms  and  a  bloody  struggle 
of  four  years  followed,  to  result  in  a  reunited 
country,  stronger,  purer  and  wiser  than  it 
had  ever  been— a  nation  of  freemen;  not  a 
slave  in  all  its  borders.  In  that  grand  strug- 
gle for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  for  the 
preservation  of  "a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  Indiana 
took  a  glorious  part,  and  forever  established 
her  right  to  be  called  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  States  of  the  Union.  Indiana 
had  been  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  of 
States  less  than  fifty  years,  but  she  sent  to 
the  field  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of 
her  sons,  besides  furnishing  fifty  thousand 
more  for  the  defense  of  her  own  borders. 
Summarized  the  record  is  this: 
Commissioned     officers     at    original 

organization 6,293 

Non-commissioned   officers  and   mu- 
sicians         1,112 

Enlisted  men,   at  original  organiza- 
tion    137,401 


Recruits,  privates 35,836 

Re-enlisted  veterans  11,718 

Unassigned  recruits,  regular    army, 

etc 16,007 

Grand  total  troops  furnished 208,367 

Commissioned  officers  killed  or  died 

of  disease 652 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  killed  or  died  of  dis- 
ease        23,704 

Total 24,416 

This  is  the  record,  but  the  story  of  how 
this  grand  army  was  recruited,  armed  and 
sent  into  the  field  is  to  be  told  in  this  paper. 
When  the  white  settlers  first  began  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  in  Indiana,  the  Terri- 
tory was  overrun  with  hostile  tribes  of  In- 
dians. It  was  the  favorite  home  of  the  great 
Miami  confederacy,  the  fierce  and  implaca- 
ble ShaAvnees,  and  the  treacherous  Pottawat- 
amies.  The  settler  was  encompassed  by  a 
thousand  dangers,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  used  to  carrying  arms,  and  his 
trusty  rifle  was  seldom  ever  far  from  his 
side.  When  civil  government  was  estab- 
lished it  was  necessary  to  organize  a  mili- 
tary force  of  some  kind  for  the  protection 
of  the  settlements  and  to  pursue  marauding 
bands  of  hostile  Indians.  To  those  hardy 
pioneers  the  bearing  of  arms  was  a  second 
nature,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  perfect  a 
militia  organization.  By  the  time  Indiana 
was  ready  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union  the  necessity  for  an  organized  force 
of  militia  had  passed  away,  but  the  military 
spirit  was  still  strong  among  the  people,  and 
militia  drill,  militia  musters  and  militia  pa- 
rades were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Muster 
days  were  great  days  for  the  people,  and 
militia  officers  strutted  Avith  all  the  pomp 
and  paraphernalia  of  war. 

By  the  law  every  able-bodied  male  citizen 
between  certain  ages  in  those  days  had  to 
enroll    himself    in    the    militia,    and  on  ap- 
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pointed  days  appear  for  muster.  Under 
State  authority  the  militia  rapidly  took  on 
the  form  of  a  regular  organization,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
State  were  proud  of  holding  titles  as  militia 
officers,  and  mustered  and  drilled  their  forces 
on  all  possible  occasions.  In  1832  the  returns 
showed  the  following  as  the  strength  of  the 
militia  of  the  State:  Thirty-one  general  of- 
ficers, 110  general  staff  officers,  506  field  offi- 
cers, 2,154  company  officers,  and  51,052  mu- 
sicians, artificers  and  privates,  tlms  making 
a  very  respectable  army,  a  little  top  heavy 
with  generals,  it  is  true,  but  still  an  army. 
At  that  time  the  military  spirit  began  to  die 
out,  as  the  people  began  to  give  moi'e  time  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  the  struggle  for  wealth. 
Rank  in  the  militia  was  no  longer  a  stepping 
stone  to  preferment  in  civil  life,  hence  the 
number  who  sought  to  be  colonels  and  gen- 
erals was  greatly  reduced. 

Many  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  mil- 
itary spirit,  but  they  were  spasmodic  and 
without  cohesion,  until  war  was  declared 
with  Mexico.  Indiana  was  then  called  on  for 
three  regiments,  and  their  ranks  were  speed- 
ily filled.  Afterwards  two  more  regiments 
were  called  for,  recruited  and  sent  to  the 
front.  That  war  ended,  and  soon  the  people 
fell  back  into  the  regular  order  of  business 
life,  without  a  regular  militia.  In  1852  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
organization  of  the  militia  by  congressional 
districts,  and  a  large  number  of  commissions 
were  issued  by  the  Governor.  About  a  dozen 
companies  were  organized,  but  soon  fell  to 
pieces.  What  became  of  the  arms  that  had 
been  distributed  to  the  militia  during  all  the 
years  of  its  existence  has  never  been  known. 
They  were  gone,  and  when  the  war  came  In- 
diana was  without  arms,  except  those  in  the 
hands  of  some  half  dozen  volunteer  compa- 
nies. 

Among  those  who  were  wise  enough  to 
see  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable  was  Oli- 
ver P.  Morton,  the  great  war  Governor  of 
Indiana.  Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane,  in  his  inaug- 
ural address  in  January,  1801,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  the  importance 
of  an  organized  militia  force,  and  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate.  This,  too,  on  the  very  eve  of 
hostilities.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed, in  1801,  Governor  Morton  hurried 


to  Washington  and  earnestly  urged  the  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  him  a  supply  of  arms  for 
State  troops  he  proposed  to  organize.  The 
national  armories  were  empty,  the  former 
Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  having 
sent  all  the  arms  to  the  South,  where  they 
were  captured  and  used  by  the  Confederate 
forces  against  the  Union.  The  Governor, 
however,  got  an  order  for  five  thousand 
muskets,  but  before  they  were  shipped  the 
war  had  come,  and  the  arms  were  urgently 
needed  elsewhere.  Thus  it  was  that  when 
war  came  in  April,  1801,  it  found  Indiana 
without  a  militia  and  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  arms  and  munitions,  and  a  terrible 
burden  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Governor.  He  had  to  organize  troops,  arm, 
clothe  and  equip  them,  and  in  all  the  State 
there  were  but  three  or  four  men  who  had 
ever  had  experience  in  such  matters.  He 
had  to  improvise  and  organize  an  office  force, 
a  quartermaster's  department,  and  a  com- 
missariat. He  had  men  for  the  army,  but 
that  was  all. 

For  years  the  South  had  been  threaten- 
ing a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  whenever 
things  did  not  go  just  to  suit  them,  and  when 
the  threats  were  again  made  in  1800  but  few 
believed  they  would  carry  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  armed  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  government,  and  in  the  North  were 
not  a  few  who  openly  advocated  the  proposi- 
tion to  let  the  South  go  off  by  itself.  The 
apathy  of  the  general  public  and  the  open 
advocacy  of  peaceable  secession  in  some 
parts  of  the  North  led  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  to  believe  that 
patriotism  was  dead,  and  that  they 
would  meet  with  no  opposition  in  their  de- 
signs to  erect  a  new  government  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Union.  There  was  in  the 
North  a  magazine  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  undreamed  of  by  the  South 
or  the  world.  The  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter 
exploded  that  magazine,  and  the  North  was 
all  iu  a  fiame  before  the  flag  of  the  Union 
had  ceased  to  wave  over  the  fragments  of 
Sumter.  In  Indiana  the  excitement  was 
most  intense.  In  every  city  and  town  busi- 
ness was  almost  suspended,  and  the  people 
gathered  together  in  crowds  to  talk  about 
treason  and  traitors,  secession  and  Union, 
and  on  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
country  the  farmers  met  each  other  and  with 
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glowing  faces  and  bated  breath  discussed 
the  necessity  of  putting  down  the  rebellion 
with  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter was  confirmed  Governor  Morton  sent  the 
following  dispatch  to  the  President: 
"To    Abraham    Lincoln,    President    of    the 
United  States: 

"On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  ten- 
der to  you,  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation, 
and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, ten  thousand  men. 

(Signed)         "OLIVER  P.  MORTON, 

"Governor  of  Indiana." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  ten  thousand 
men  was  more  than  General  Scott  had  un- 
der his  command  when  he  captured  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  twice  as  many  as  Gen. 
Jackson  had  when  he  won  the  great  victory 
at  New  Orleans,  this  offer  appeared  exceed- 
ingly large  to  the  people.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  this  offer  was  made  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  organized  militia  in  the 
State,  and  no  arms  or  equipments  of  any 
kind,  the  sublime  faith  of  Governor  Morton 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Indiana 
will  be  readily  acknowledged,  and  that  sub- 
lime faith  met  with  a  noble  response  from 
the  people  during  the  four  years  of  bloody 
struggle,  when,  on  many  occasions,  it  looked 
as  if  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  was 
irretrievably  lost.  The  same  day  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  now  are, 
opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  ob- 
structed, in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  pow- 
erful to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  the  marshals  by  law; 

"Now,  therefore,  I.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and 
hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  seventy-five  thousand,  in  order  to 
suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  duly  enforced. 

"The  details  for  this  object  will  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  State  authori- 
ties through  the  War  Department. 

"I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor, 
facilitate  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the 
honor,  the  integrity  and  the  existence  of  our 
National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  pop- 


ular government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  al- 
ready long  enough  endured.  \ 
"I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  | 
service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  called   1 
forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,   ' 
places  and  property  which  have  been  seized   ' 
from  the  Union;  and  in  every  event  the  ut- 
most care  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  ' 
the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devasta-   \ 
tion,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with 
property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceable  cit- 
izens, in  any  part  of  the  country. 

"And  I  hereby  command  the  persons  com- 
posing the  combinations  aforesaid,    to    dis- 
perse and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  ; 
abodes  within  twenty  days  from  this  date. 

"Deeming  that  the  present  conditions  of  I 
public  affairs  presents  an  extraordinary  oc-  | 
casion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in   | 
me  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene  both 
houses   of   Congress.      Senators   and   Repre- 
sentatives are  therefore  summoned  to  assem- 
ble   at    their    respective    chambers    at    12 
o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day 
of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and 
determine   such   measures   as,   in  their  wis- 
dom,   the   public   safety    and    interest   may 
seem  to  demand. 

"In  witness  Avhereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Unitrd 
States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  Tlie 
city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth 
[L.  S.]  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
fifth.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
"Bv  the  President: 

"WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

The  quota  of  Indiana  under  this  call  wasr 
fixed  by  the  War  Department  at  six  regi»- 
ments  of  infantry,  aggregating  about  five 
thousand  men.  On  April  16  Governor  Mor- 
ton issued  his  proclamation  calling  upon  the- 
people  to  fill  these  regiments,  and  in  almost 
an  instant  the  wliole  State  was  ablaze  witli 
enthusiasm  and  drums  were  beating  in  every 
locality.  Before  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
April  five  hundred  men  were  in  camp,  and 
every  train  into  Indianapolis  bore  others 
anxious  to  volunteer  in  defense  of  the  im- 
periled Union.  They  came  by  companies,  by 
squads,  and  by  individuals.  All  business, 
was  forgotten  for  the  moment  and  every 
thought  was  given  to  the  preservation  of  the- 
government.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  any- 
where against  this  spontaneous  burst  of  pa- 
triotism. In  less  than  seven  days  twelve 
thousand  men  were  in  camp,  all  eager  for 
the  march  to  the  front.  On  the  20th  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  being  impressed  with  the  be- 
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jef  that  the  war  would  not  end  in  the  ninety 
,ays  for  which  the  troops  were  called  out, 
lor  that  the  rebellion  could  be  put  down  by 
le  seventy-five  thousand  called  for,  offered 
)  the  government  six  additional  regiments, 
i'he  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  the  Gov- 
jrnor  feeling  sure  they  would  be  needed  de- 
Ijrmined  to  put  the  six  regiments  into  camp 
s  State  troops,' where  they  could  be  organ- 
2ed  and  drilled  into  soldiers,  ready  for  serv- 
pe  when  needed. 

i  The  calling  for  volunteers  was  not  all 
jhe  labor  imposed  upon  the  State  adminis- 
ration  at  that  time.  The  State  treasury 
vas  empty.  The  State  Treasurer's  report 
Ihowed  that  the  State  had  in  cash  but  $10,- 
1.68.58  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1861, 
jnd  most  of  that  was  trust  funds  that  could 
jiot  be  used  for  general  purposes.  Money 
lad  to  be  provided,  and  the  Governor  at  once 
ialled  the  Legislature  together  In  extraordi- 
jiary  session.  Money,  however,  was  freely 
i>roffered  by  patriotic  citizens,  the  great 
panking  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  of 
|=few  York,  offering  $25,000  without  interest, 
jind  without  time  for  repayment.  Lewis 
jiVallace,  of  Crawfordsville,  was  made  Adju- 
jant-General,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the 
vork  of  organizing  the  volunteers  into  regi- 
nents.  Col.  Thomas  A.  Morris,  a  graduate 
)f  West  Point,  was  made  Quartermaster- 
jeneral,  and  Isaiah  Mansur,  Commissary- 
jeneral.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  general 
government  could  supply  clothing  and  equip- 
ments for  the  troops  thus  suddenly  called 
iogether,  and  the  Quartermaster-General  en- 
tered into  the  open  market  and  purchased 
iJupplies  for  temporary  use. 
1  Fixed  ammunition  was  not  to  be  had.  A 
few  old  Springfield  rifles  were  gathered  to- 
?ether,  but  they  would  be  useless  without 
ammunition,  and  Governor  Morton  turned 
to  the  work  of  supplying  this  demand.  The 
government  could  not  supply  the  troops  in 
the  States  nearest  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
and  could  spare  none  for  troops  in  the  West. 
Governor  Morton  determined  to  enter  upon 
the  manufacture  of  ammunition  for  the  In- 
diana troops,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Captain  Herman  Sturm,  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work.  The  Quartermaster- 
General  furnished  the  materials,  and  an  em- 
bryo arsenal  was  established  in  a  small 
blacksmith  shop,  where  the  forge  furnished 


the  fire  to  melt  the  lead  for  the  bullets.  A 
few  hand  bullet  moulds  were  all  that  could 
be  obtained,  and  a  detail  of  soldiers  from 
the  Eleventh  Indiana  was  put  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Sturm  manufactur- 
ing cartridges.  This  improvised  arsenal  was 
expected  to  be  only  a  temporary  affair,  but 
the  necessity  for  its  existence  continued 
throughout  the  war,  and  eventually  a  large 
force  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  of  all  kinds.  So  well  was  the 
work  managed,  and  so  economically  was  it 
operated,  that  when  it  was  finally  wound  up 
in  1864,  the  profit  to  the  State  amounted  to 
$75,000.  On  many  occasions  this  arsenal 
furnished  the  troops  at  the  front  with  am- 
munition in  times  of  great  peril,  when  with- 
out this  supply  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  before  the  enemy. 

Arms  were  needed.  The  Legislature  met 
April  24,  at  the  call  of  the  Governor,  and  im- 
mediately authorized  a  loan  of  $2,000,000,  of 
which  $1,000,000  were  appropriated  for  gen- 
eral military  purposes,  $500,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms,  and  $140,000  for  organizing 
and  supporting  a  militia  force.  Anticipating 
the  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor 
sent  Calvin  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  to  the 
Eastern  States,  to  visit  all  the  manufactories 
of  arms,  and  make  examination  of  the  kind 
and  quality,  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
could  be  purchased  for  cash.  But  few  arms 
of  any  kind  could  be  found.  On  May  30  he 
resolved  to  send  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen 
to  Europe  to  procure  arms,  equipments  and 
munitions  of  war,  Mr.  Owen  received  the 
following  letter  of  authority  and  instructions 
from  the  Governor: 

"The  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen  is  hereby 
appointed  agent  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  to 
visit  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  in  order 
to  purchase  arms  for  the  use  of  said  State. 
He  is  to  exercise  his  best  diligence  to  pur- 
chase arms  on  the  best  terms,  for  military 
purposes.  He  is  to  select  the  best  quality  of 
approved  modern  arms,  rifles,  or  rifled  mus- 
kets with  bayonets,  and  carbines.  His  pur- 
chases are  not  to  extend  beyond  six  thou- 
sand rifles  and  rifled  muskets,  and  one  thou- 
sand carbines.  These  arms  are  to  be  for- 
warded to  this  city  (Indianapolis)  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  the  arms  purchased  in  Europe 
are  to  be  paid  by  drafts  upon  the  State  of 
Indiana,  at  the  office  of  Winslow,  Lanier  & 
Co.,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  No  arms  to 
be  bought  until  after  full  inspection  and  trial 
as  to  their  fitness  for  service.  Mr.  Owen  is 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  his  mission 
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with  all  diligence.  Original  bills  and  in- 
voices signed  by  the  parties  from  whom  pur- 
chases are  made  shall  be  preserved  and  filed 
with  the  Governor  for  his  inspection  and  in- 
formation." 

The  powers  of  Mr.  Owen  were  enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  until  he  had  purchased 
for  the  State: 

English  Enfield  rifles 40,000 

Carbines   2,731 

Revolvers   751 

Cavalry  sabres  797 

These  purchases  were  made  at  a  total 
cost  of  $752,094.75,  of  which  the  general  gov- 
ernment reimbursed  to  the  State  $611,240.48. 
In  addition  to  these  purchases  of  arms,  Mr. 
Owen  bought  for  the  State  cavalry  equip- 
ments to  the  amount  of  $3,905.44;  army 
blankets,  $50,400.93,  and  infantry  great 
coats,  $84,829.13,  maliing  the  grand  total  of 
his  purchases  amount  to  $891,836.25. 

In  pursuing  the  work  of  the  Governor  in 
procuring  equipments  and  ammunition  we 
have  wandered  away  somewhat  from  the 
raising  and  organizing  of  troops.  By  the 
27th  of  April  the  six  regiments  called  for 
by  the  President  were  fully  organized,  and 
training  for  the  duties  of  soldiers.  The 
State  had  furnished  five  regiments  during 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  it  was  determined 
to  begin  the  numbering  of  the  new  regi- 
ments at  six.  These  regiments  were  formed 
into  a  brigade  with  Thomas  A.  Morris  as 
brigadier-general.  Six  additional  regiments 
had  been  recruited  and  they  were  placed  in 
camp  as  State  troops  to  await  any  addi- 
tional call  of  the  government.  Col.  Joseph 
J.  Reynolds,  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  was 
placed  in  command  of  these  troops  as  briga 
dier-general.  On  May  16  the  President 
called  for  four  additional  regiments,  to  serve 
three  years,  and  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  promptly  re- 
sponded. Their  enlistment  had  originally 
been  for  one  year,  but  they  promptly  en- 
tered the  service  for  the  extended  term.  In 
July  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  Stntes  for  their  unex- 
pired term  of  one  year. 

The  three  months  troops  were  rapidly 
hurried  to  the  front,  the  Eleventh  Regiment 
being  sent  to  Cumberland  Maryland,  and  the 
other  five  to  West  Virginia,  where  they  took 
part  in  the  campaign  which  made  General 
George  B.  McClellan  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.    The  story  of  the  services  of  these 


and  the  other  regiments  called  to  the  field 
will  be  detailed  in  future  papers.  Gov.  Mor- 
ton was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  the  war 
was  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  would  re- 
quire large  armies,  and  this  view  he  constantly 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  government; 
thus  he  tried  to  anticipate  the  calls  of  the 
government  rather  than  wait  for  them  to  be 
made.  Call  after  call  was  made,  and  it  ia 
the  proud  boast  of  Indiana  that  her  people 
were  always  among  the  first  to  respond,  and 
that  all  calls  were  filled  by  her  OAvn  citizens, 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
filling  her  quota  by  enlistments  of  colored 
men  in  the  South.  The  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  people  of  Indiana,  and 
their  patriotism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1861,  the  first  yeai*  of  the  war,  she  furnished 
six  regiments  for  three  months,  six  regi- 
ments of  State  troops  afterward  transferred 
to  the  United  States  service,  reorganized  the 
three  months'  regiments  for  three  years' 
service,  recruited  the  infantry  regiments  up 
to  the  Fifty-ninth,  and  portions  of  some  oth- 
ers, three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  twelve 
batteries  of  artillery. 

Thus  a  grand  total  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  were  furnished  by  Indiana 
during  the  first  year,  and  all  by  volunteering. 
The  second  year  of  the  war  was  not  so  for- 
tunate in  producing  recruits,  owing  to  many 
causes.  Except  the  victories  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  were  all  of  really  small  mo- 
ment, the  campaign  of  1861  was  not  fortu- 
nate for  the  Union  arms.  The  disasters  of 
Big  Bethel,  Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Blufe  had 
been  greater  than  all  the  victories  of  the 
Union  troops  in  other  fields,  but  notwith- 
standing the  discouragements  of  the  Union, 
Indiana  loyalty  stood  the  test.  Under  the 
call  for  troops  of  May  3,  1861,  the  quota  of 
Indiana  was  38,832,  and  she  furnished  61,- 
341.  Under  the  first  call  in  1862  her  quota 
was  21,250,  and  she  furnished  30,359.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  1861  recruiting  was  going 
on  in  advance  of  the  calls  of  the  government, 
but  the  victories  c^  Mill  Springs  and  Fort 
Donelson  in  January  and  February,  1862,  led 
to  a  behef  on  the  part  of  the  government 
that  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight,  and 
an  order  was  issued  to  suspend  all  recruit- 
ing. This  was  an  unfortunate  mistake  of 
the  government,  for  when  the  next  call  was 
made  it  was  after  the  disastrous  Peninsula 
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campaign  of  McClellan,  and  the  equally  un- 
!  fortunate   campaign   of   General   Pope.     In 
the  West  the  Union  had  Mill  Springs,  Fort 
\  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Pea  Ridge  and  Island  No. 
10.    In  the  East  one  disaster  crowded  upon 
I  another  until  the  drawn  battle  of  Antietam. 
j  It  was  under  the  discouragements  of  the  de- 
i  feats  in  the  East  that  the  recruiting  was 
I  again  begun;   yet  under  the   call  of  July, 
1862,  when  the  quota  of  Indiana  was '21,000, 
she  furnished  30,000.    Thus  in  two  calls,  ag- 
gregating 60,082,  she  had  sent  to  the  field 
91,700. 

It  was  in  1862  that  another  great  wave 
of  patriotism  was  witnessed.  General  Bragg 
outgeneraled  General  Buell,  and  a  race  from 
Tennessee  to  the  Ohio  river  began.  The  prize 
in  front  of  Bragg  was  the  capture  of  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati.  He  had  so  maneuvered 
as  to  get  his  army  between  Buell  and  the 
Ohio  river,  and  between  him  and  the  two 
great  prizes  for  which  he  was  aiming  there 
was  no  force  to  intercept  him.  His  army  en- 
•tered  Kentucky  at  two  points.  Kirby  Smith 
passed  through  the  Cumberland  mountains 
and  aimed  at  Cincinnati,  while  General 
Bragg  entered  Kentucky  by  the  way  of  Mun- 
fordsville,  intending  to  strike  at  Louisville. 

About  the  first  of  August  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  great  movement  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  was  imminent,  and  that 
Kentucky  was  the  object.  The  Secretary  of 
War  urgently  appealed  to  Governor  Morton 
to  hasten  the  recruiting  under  the  call  of 
July.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  Governor 
replied  that  the  call  would  be  filled  in  twenty 
days.  By  this  time  urgent  appeals  were  be- 
ing received  from  Kentucky.  General  Buell 
sent  one  dispatch  after  another  urging  haste. 
He  instructed  that  troops  should  be  sent  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  into  Ken- 
tucky. General  Boyle,  who  was  in  com- 
mand in  Kentucky,  wrs  just  as  urgent. 
There  was  a  woful  lack  of  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  where  the  enemy  was  or  what  he 
designed  doing,  but  all  felt  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand,  and  that  Indiana  was  the  sole  hope. 
Governor  Morton  and  his  staff  of  assistants 
worked  night  and  day,  pushing  forward  re- 
cruiting and  organizing  the  regiments  for 
service.  The  government  had  offered  ad- 
vanced pay  and  bounty  to  the  volunteers, 
but  had  furnished  no  money.  So  energetic 
had  Governor  Morton  been  that  by  the  night 


of  the  11th  of  September  20,000  men  were  in 
the  various  camps.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  the  Seventieth  Regiment  left  Indian- 
apolis, and  was  at  Bowling  Green  on  the 
15th.  On  the  18th  the  Seventy-first  was 
mustered  and  armed.  The  Governor  had  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  promised 
bounty,  but  he  addressed  the  regiment,  giv- 
ing them  his  promise  that  he  would  see  to  it 
that  the  money  was  forwarded  to  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  patriotic 
men  of  the  regiment  took  the  promise  of  the 
Governor  and  hastened  to  Kentucky.  They 
were  paid  on  the  battlefield  at  Richmond, 
only  a  half  hour  before  the  battle. 

The  next  day  the  Governor  obtained  from 
the  banks  of  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
about  half  a  million  of  money,  on  his  own 
individual  credit,  and  the  work  of  mustering 
and  dispatching  troops  went  rapidly  for- 
ward. During  that  day  and  night  the  two 
reorganized  regiments,  the  Twelfth  and  Six- 
teenth, and  the  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty- 
ninth,  were  mustered,  paid  and  started  for 
Kentucky.  By  the  evening  of  the  20th  three 
more  regiments,  the  Sixty-fifth,  Sixty-sixth 
and  Sixty-seventh,  were  on  the  way  to  the 
front.  The  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth 
went  on  the  21st,  and  so  the  work  went  rap- 
idly forward,  regiment  after  regiment  rush- 
ng  into  Kentucky,  followed  by  several  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  While  all  this  was  going 
on  the  Governor  and  his  staff  had  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  defense  of  our  own 
borders.  The  Ohio  river  was  fordable  in 
many  places  and  was  easily  crossed  by  boats 
at  others.  One  or  two  raids  had  been  made 
into  'he  State,  and  the  Indiana  Legion  was 
ordered  to  defend  the  border.  On  the  5th 
of  September  the  Governor  declared  martial 
law  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  ordered  that  all  business  should 
be  closed  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  each  day,  and 
all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  residing  on 
the  border  were  ordered  to  organize  them- 
selves into  companies  and  report  for  duty. 
At  the  Indiana  arsenal  300,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  turned  out  daily. 

While  troops  were  thus  being  hurried  into 
Kentucky,  an  urgent  call  for  help  came  from 
auother  quarter.  Cincinnati  was  threatened 
by  General  Kirby  Smith,  and  Indiana  -7as 
called  upon  to  help  defend  that  Queen  City 
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of  the  West.  On  the  6th  of  September  Gen- 
eral Wright,  commanding  at  Cincinnati, 
asked  Governor  Morton  for  troops.  Within 
fifteen  hours  after  the  call  was  received  the 
Eighty-fifth  and  Eighty-sixth  regiments, 
twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  3,000  staJids 
of  arms,  31,136  rounds  of  artillery  ammuni- 
tion, and  3,365,000  cartridges  were  delivered 
in  Cincinnati.  Governor  Morton,  with  his 
military  staff,  and  several  prominent  officers 
who  were  home  at  the  time,  also  huiTied  to 
the  threatened  point  to  give  their  aid.  Thus, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  call,  Indiana 
had  recruited,  mustered  and  sent  to  the  front 
more  than  30,000  men.  Such  rapid  worli  was 
not  found  in  any  other  State,  and  Indiana  re- 
ceived the  unstinted  praise  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Stanton. 

In  1863  a  call  was  made  on  the  State  for 
four  regiments  for  six  months,  which  were 
promptly  furnished.  On  October  13  another 
call  was  made  for  400,000  more  men,  of 
which  Indiana  was  to  furnish  32,500.  This 
call,  like  all  the  others,  was  filled  without 
resorting  to  a  draft.  In  February  and  March, 
1864,  additional  calls  were  made,  and  still 
Indiana  did  not  have  to  resort  to  drafting. 
This  statement  is  true  in  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  a  draft  in  1862  for  3,003  men. 
Under  the  calls  of  July  and  August,  1862, 
Indiana  had  more  than  filled  her  quota, 
counting  the  overplus  from  the  former  calls, 
but  some  of  the  townships  had  not  borne 
their  full  share  of  the  burdens.  Six  hundred 
and  thirty-five  townships  had  furnished 
more  than  their  quota,  while  334  were  in 
arrears.  To  equalize  these  burdens,  and 
make  each  section  of  the  State  bear  its  due 
proportion,  a  draft  was  ordered.  The  delin- 
quent townships  were  in  arrears  6,060.  Un- 
der the  stimulus  of  the  threatened  draft 
about  one-half  of  this  delinquency  was  filled 
by  volunteering,  but  a  draft  of  3,003  men 
was  made. 

This  draft  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
State  was  in  excess  of  all  calls  more  than 
.  8,000  men.  The  draft  was  made  on  the  6th 
of  October.  Prior  to  the  call  of  August,  1862, 
the  quota  called  for  from  Indiana  under  all 
calls  was  64,765,  and  the  State  had  furnished 
94.023,  the  surplus  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  State  being  29,258,  which  was  enough  to 
fill  the  call  of  August  4,  1862,  with  a  surplus 
of  more  than  8,000. 


In  1863  Gettysburg  had  been  won,  and 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  had  fallen,  but 
to  offset  them  in  part  were  the  disasters  of 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Chick- 
amauga,  and  the  long  inaction  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  long  struggle  was  telling  on  the 
people;  the  death  roll  was  daily  mounting 
up;  gold  continued  to  rise  on  the  market,  and 
the  prices  of  everything  else  were  greatly  en- 
hanced; the  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  war  continued  to  grow. 
To  the  unobservant  the  end  of  the  war  was 
still  as  far  off  as  ever.  Treason  had  invaded 
the  North,  and  in  many  of  the  States  secret 
organizations  were  in  existence,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  aid  the  South,  by  encouraging  de> 
sertions,  discouraging  volunteering,  and  re- 
sisting any  draft.  The  cry  for  peace  began 
to  be  heai'd,  and  public  meetings  were  held 
wherein  resolutions  were  passed  denouncing 
the  war,  and  pronouncing  it  a  failure.  In 
Indiana  the  Legislature  had  refused  to  aid 
the  Governor  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Nation.  It  failed  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  tho  State,  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  State  debt,  or  to  aid  in  the  rais- 
ing of  troops  for  service  in  the  field,  or  for 
the  defense  of  our  own  borders.  But  still 
the  work  of  recruiting  went  on  amid  all 
these  difficulties,  and  Indiana  kept  even  with 
all  calls  until  July,  1864,  when  12,466  men 
were  drafted,  or  furnished  substitutes.  In 
December,  1864,  another  call  was  made  of 
22,500,  and  in  March  of  1885  a  draft  of  2,424 
men  was  made  to  complete  the  quota.  Be- 
fore the  work  was  finished  the  Confederacy 
collapsed,  and  the  drafted  men  were  not 
needed. 

These  drafts  were  not  made  altogether 
without  resistance.  There  was  no  actual  re- 
sistance at  the  times  of  making  the  drafts, 
but  in  several  localities  enrolling  and  draft- 
ing officers  were  shot  at  and  in  some  cases 
killed.  A  few  extracts  taken  from  the  report 
of  Adjutant-General  Terrell  will  show  the 
feeling: 

June  12,  1863,  the  enrollment  for  the  draft 
in  Johnson  county  was  resisted  by  armed 
men. 

June  15,  1863,  fifty  armed  men  attacked  the 
residence  of  James  Sill,  the  enrolling  officer 
of  Marion  township,  Putnam  county,  and  de- 
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manded  the  enrollment  papers.  When  re- 
i  fused  they  fired  into  the  house  about  sixty 
■  times,  and  retired  without  the  papers.  At 
I  the  same  time  the  enrollment  books  and  pa- 
pers were  destroyed  in  Jefferson  township 
of  the  same  county.  During  the  same  week 
I  Ihe  books  of  Cloverdale  township,  same 
i  county,  were  stolen. 

:  June  15,  1863,  the  enrolling  officer  of 
i  Whitestown,  Boone  county,  was  resisted  by 
a  company  of  rioters,  and  threatened  with 
'■  violence  if  he  persisted  in  doing  his  duty. 

June  18th  Fletcher  Freeman,  the  enrolling 
I  officer  of  Cass  township,  Sullivan  county, 
was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  concealed 
j  assassins,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
j  his  duties. 

I  June  11,  the  enrolling  officer  of  Waterloo 
I  township,  Fayette  county,  was  shot  at  while 
I  in  discharge  of  his  duty. 
'  June  10,  J.  Frank  Stevens,  while  acting  as 
I  assistant  enrolling  officer  in  Rush  county, 
;  was  shot  and  killed  near  Manilla.  Another 
I  officer  who  was  with  him  was  seriously 
wounded  at  the  same  time. 
i  About  the  20th  of  June  the  enrollment 
'  papers  of  Indian  Creek  township,  Monroe 
county,  were  destroyed. 

I  On  October  3,  1864,  Captain  Eli  McCarty, 
j  while  serving  notices  on  drafted  men,  in  Da- 
I  riess  county,  was  murdered.  His  body  was 
i  thrown  into  the  river  and  not  found  until 
:  several  days  afterward. 

\  The  internal  disorders  in  the  State,  with 
\  the  doings  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cii'- 


cle,  will  be  detailed  in  another  paper.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  opposition,  all  the  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  the  South,  all  the  dis- 
couragements from  disasters  to  the  Union 
armies,  and  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  Indiana's  record  stands  as 
follows: 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes,  call  of 
August,  1862  3,001 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes,  call  of 
Juy,  1864 12,474 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes,  call  of 
December,  1864  2,424 

Total  drafted  men  and  substitutes.   17,899 
Total  volunteers  furnished    by    the 
State   190,438 

Grand  total  208,367 

The  population  of  Indiana,  according  to 
the  census  of  1860,  was  1,350,428.  The  usual 
estimate  is  that  the  number  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  is  about  one  to  five  of  the  popula- 
tion. By  this  rule  the  arms-bearing  popula- 
tion of  Indiana,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  was  only  270,000.  It  is  believed  that 
no  other  State  in  the  Union  can  show  such  a 
record,  especially  when  the  small  number  of 
drafted  men  is  taken  into  consideration.  In 
no  other  State  was  there  such  an  extensively 
organized  effort  to  discourage  enlistments 
and  to  embarrass  the  government.  Indiana 
furnished  one-thirteenth  of  all  the  armies  ot 
the  United  States  during  the  civil  war.  She 
gave  more  than  $15,000,000  in  bounties  to 
soldiers,  besides  about  $12,000,000  for  the 
support  of  the  families  of  soldiers. 
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WINONA  ASSEMBLY  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


There  has  grown  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  Indiana  during  the  last  four  years  an  in- 
stitution which  has  already  taken  rank  with 
the  best  Cliautauquas  in  the  country.  It  al- 
i-eady  enjoys  a  national  reputation  and  num- 
bers patrons  and  friends  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  It  adds  a  strong  factor  to  In- 
diana's strong  educational  system,  and  one 
that  will  reflect  more  and  more  credit  on 
Hoosierdom  as  the  years  pass.  Something  of 
its  organization  certainly  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Indianian. 

The  Winona  Assembly  and  Summer 
School  Association  was  incorporated  four 
years  ago  under  the  laws  of  Indiana.  The 
leading  promoters  of  the  organization  were 
Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  John 
M.  Studebaker,  of  South  Bend;  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Connor,  of  New  Albany,  and  the  leading 
ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Other  large 
stockholders  are  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  Alex- 
ander McDonald,  and  Thomas  Kane,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  association  owns  the  beautiful 
Winona  Park,  adjacent  to  Winona  Lake,  in 
Kosciusko  county.  Winona  lies  110  miles 
east  of  Chicago  and  120  miles  north  of  In- 
dianapolis, at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Four 
and  Pennsylvania  railroad  systems.  The 
Assembly  grounds,  well  endowed  by  nature 
with  sparkling  springs  and  shady  groves, 
have  been  developed  under  the  care  of  land- 
scape artists,  and  provided  with  every  de- 
vice which  will  serve  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  resideuts  and  visitors,  and  supplied 
with  modern  sanitary  and  other  appliances. 
All  of  the  hotels,  cottages  and  public  build- 
ings are  substantially  constructed.  The  as- 
sociation property,  with  the  large  number  of 
cosy  private  cottages  and  store  buildings, 
form  quite  a  little  town.  The  two  hundred 
aci-es  of  terrace  and  lawn  which  once  were 
a  favorite  camping  ground  of  the  red  man, 
are  now  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts 
of  his  white  brother. 

Winona  is   non-sectarian    in    spirit    and 


purpose.  While  it  has  become  a  rallying 
point  for  Presbyterians,  it  does  not  permit 
denominationalism  to  obtrude  upon  any 
phase  of  its  management.  The  affairs  of  the 
association  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  Mr. 
John  M.  Studebaker  and  Governor  James  A. 
Mount  are  prominent  members.  Dr.  S.  0. 
Dickey,  of  Indianapolis,  is  secretary  and 
general  manager. 

Winona  serves  a  threefold  purpose— rec- 
reation, entertainment  and  instruction.  The 
facilities  for  an  enjoyable  and  recuperative 
outing  are  unexcelled.  The  lake  is  deep, 
clear,  and  admirably  adapted  for  steam- 
boats, yachts  and  row  boats.  It  is  abun- 
dantly large  for  all  pleasure  purposes,  and 
less  exposed  to  sudden  and  dangerous  storms 
than  larger  lakes.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
bass  fish,  and  has  fine  bathing  facilities.  The 
grounds  are  well  supplied  with  drives, 
walks,  croquet  and  tennis  courts,  ball  fields 
and  bicycle  track. 

The  provisions  for  entertainment  are  am- 
ple and  of  high  standard.  One  never  spends 
a  dull  hour  at  Winona.  The  Assembly  pro- 
gram comprises  two  daily  lectures  or  con- 
certs by  the  best  lyceum  talent  in  the  coun- 
try, besides  daily  band  concerts,  socials,  ath- 
letic and  other  contests.  There  are  also  pop- 
ular courses  in  literature,  science  and  his- 
tory. The  program  covers  a  period  of  six 
weeks. 

The  educational  work  of  Winona  is  re- 
garded by  the  management  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  other  features  of  the  or- 
ganization rest.  It  is  as  an  educational  in- 
stiution  that  Winona  asks  to  be  judged.  The 
Avork  in  this  department  lies  in  three  fields, 
the  cultural,  the  collegiate  and  the  relig- 
ious. To  serve  the  large  class  of  busy  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  pursue  systematic  home 
study  the  Winona  Reading  Circle  has  been 
organized.  The  Reading  Circle  has  been  in 
operation  one  year  and  is  meeting  with  grat- 
ifying success.     The  course  of  study  in  this 
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department  comprises  four  years'  work  on 
the  growth  of  civilization  in  science,  art,  lit- 
erature, social  life,  industry,  politics  and  re- 
ligion. The  world's  history  is  divided  into 
four  epochs,  and  each  epoch  serves  as  the 
ground  of  a  year's  study.  The  worlj  of  each 
will  comprise  the  study  of  four  books  under 
the  direction  of  the  plans,  outlines,  notes  and 
supplementary  helps  given  in  The  Winonian, 
a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Wi- 
nona Publishing  Company  as  the  organ  of 
the  educational  department.  Certificates  of 
graduation  will  be  granted  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course.  The  Reading  Cir- 
cle is  managed  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Kane,  with 
whom  are  associated  Dr.  R.  O.  Graham,  of 
Illinois,  and  Superintendent  W.  A.  Millis,  of 
Indiana. 

The  collegiate  work  of  the  department  is 
provided  in  the  Winona  Summer  School. 
The  Summer  School  is  in  session  six  weeks 
of  each  summer.  It  is  conducted  entirely  on 
the  university  basis,  and  in  fact  is  a  sum- 
mer university.  Its  organization  is  unique. 
"It  is  formed  by  a  federation  of  leading  col- 
leges and  universities  coming  together  at 
Winona  Lake  for  summer  work,  each  college 
assuming  responsibility  for  a  single  depart- 
ment of  the  school  and  conducting  it  with 
its  own  force  of  teachers.  This  not  only 
affords  students  the  advantage  of  instruction 
by  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  country,  but 
also  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  various  institutions 
which  they  represent.  The  professors  in 
charge  are  in  nearly  every  case  heads  of 
regular  college  departments,  and  all  are 
teachers  of  large  experience  and  wide  repu- 
tation. Among  the  leading  institutions  thus 
represented  are  Wabash  College,  Purdue 
University,  Indiana  University,  Monmouth 
College,  Wooster  University,  the  Western, 
the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  the 
Kindergarten  College,  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music,  and  Maryville  College  of  Tennes- 
see. There  are  maintained  in  all  twenty  de- 
partments, these  departments  offering  eighty 
courses,  and  requiring  the  services  of  a  fac- 
ultv  of  forty  teachers.    The  courses  offered 


are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers, 
college  preparatory  and  college  students.  All 
lines  of  pedagogical  and  college  study  are 
provided  for  in  the  curriculum.  Besides 
there  are  art  courses,  music,  the  cooking 
school,  the  manual  training  school,  the  school 
for  librarians,  and  departments  of  physical 
culture  and  expression.  In  every  department 
the  work  will  be  of  college  grade.  W.  P. 
Kane  is  president  of  the  Summer  School  and 
W.  A.  MiUis  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Plans  are  about  perfected,  and  part  of  the 
funds  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  boys'  school  on  Winona 
Park.  It  is  designed  that  this  school  shall 
thoroughly  occupy  the  field  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  larger  universi- 
ties in  the  East,  as  well  as  for  our  institu- 
tions of  the  West. 

The  religious  work  of  the  Winona  scheme 
is  under  the  management  of  the  Winona 
Bible  Conference,  which  holds  a  two  weeks' 
session  each  summer.  The  Conference  has 
attracted  wide  attention  in  the  past  and 
drawn  many  hundred  ministers  and  Bible 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  counti-y.  The 
work  of  this  department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  assisted  by 
such  able  teachers  as  Dr.  W.  G.  Morehead, 
of  Xenia,  O.;  Mr.  Selwyn  and  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Purves,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.  It  consists  of  lectures, 
round  tables  and  special  conferences  on  the 
nature,  scope  and  mission  of  the  Bible,  on 
methods  of  church  work,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Sabbath  schools,  missions,  etc.  The 
principal  feature,  however,  is  biblical  inter- 
pretation. 

The  promoters  of  the  Winona  Assembly 
and  Summer  School  feel  that  they  are  do- 
ing a  great  work  for  the  Hoosier  State  as 
well  as  for  the  Old  Northwest.  They  feel 
that  their  labor  deserves  and  does  receive 
the  appreciative  recognition  of  our  people. 
They  hope,  with  a  continuance  of  this  sup- 
port, to  develop  within  our  borders  an  insti- 
tution which  we  all  shall  hail  with  pride. 
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A  THRILLING  NARRATIVE  OF  177Z 


The  following  Revolutionary  reminiscence 
we  find  in  an  old  periodical,  where  it  is  given 
as  a  well  authenticated  fact: 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  when  Lord  Howe 
had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  situation 
of  the  Americans  who  could  not  follow  their 
beloved  commander,  was  truly  distressing, 
subject  to  the  every  day  insults  of  cruel  and 
oppressive  foes.  Bound  to  pay  obedience  to 
laws  predicated,  on  the  momentary  power  of 
a  proud  and  vindictive  commander,  it  can  be 
better  pictured  than  described.  To  obtain 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  particularly 
flour,  they  had  to  go  as  far  as  Bristol,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  even 
this  indulgence  was  not  granted  them  until 
a  pass  was  procured  from  Lord  Howe,  as 
guards  were  placed  along  Vine  street,  ex- 
tending from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
forming  a  complete  barrier;  beyond  these, 
through  the  woods  extending  as  far  as 
Frankford,  were  stationed  the  picket  guards, 
thus  rendering  it  in  a  manner  impossible  to 
reach  the  Bristol  mills  unless  first  obtaining 
a  pass. 

The  American  forces  were  then  encamped 
at  Valley  Forge,  suffering  from  cold,  hunger 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The 
British  rolled  in  plenty  and  spent  their  days 
in  f eastings,  their  nights  in  balls,  riots  aid 
dissipation;  thus  resting  in  supposed  se- 
curity, while  the  American  chief  was  plan- 
ning a  mode  for  their  final  extirpation.  A 
poor  woman,  with  six  small  children,  whose 
husband  was  at  Valley  Forge,  had  made  fre- 
quent applications  for  a  pass.  Engagements 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  cruel  tor- 
mentors to  give  her  one.  Rendered  desperate 
from  disappointment  and  the  cries  of  her 
children,  she  started  alone  without  a  pass, 
and  by  good  luck  eluded  the  guards  and 
reached  Bristol. 

About  this  time  there  were  six  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Dole,  renowned  for  their 
many  acts  of  heroic  bravery,  but  which  were 
in  the  character  of  marauders  rather  than 


soldiers.  They  were  men  full  six  feet  high, 
stout  and  active,  a  fearless  intrepidity  char- 
acterizing their  deeds,  and  they  always  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape.  A  marked 
partiality  to  the  Americans  rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  the  British,  and  always  wel- 
come to  the  former,  to  whom  they  conveyed 
what  information  they  could  glean  in  their 
adventures. 

Our  adventurous  female,  having  procured 
her  flour  in  a  pillow  case,  holding  about  20 
pounds,  was  returning  Avith  a  light  heart  to 
her  anxious  and  lonely  babes.  She  had 
passed  the  picket  guards  at  Frankford,  and 
was  just  entering  the  woods  a  little  this  side 
when  a  tall,  stout  man  stepped  from  behind 
a  tree,  and  putting  a  letter  in  her  hand,  re- 
quested her  to  read  it.  She  grasped  with 
eager  joy,  the  letter  bearing  the  character 
of  her  husband's  handwriting.  After  a 
pause,  he  said,  "Your  husband  is  well, 
madam,  and  requested  me  to  say,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  will  be  with  you;  money  is  a 
scarce  article  among  us — I  mean  among 
them;  but  on  account  of  your  husband's  par- 
tiality to  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  am  willing 
to  become  his  banker."  So  saying,  he  handed 
her  a  piece  of  money,  and  continued,  "My 
means,  madam,  are  adequate  or  I  would  not 
be  thus  lavish,"  seeing  she  was  about  to 
refuse  it. 

"You  said,  sir,  my  husband  would  see 
me  shortly;  how  do  you  know  that  which 
seems  so  impossible?  And  how  do  you 
know  me,  who  never—" 

"Hush,  madam,  we  are  now  approaching 
the  British  guard;  suffice  it  to  say,  the 
American  commander  has  that  in  his  head 
which,  like  an  eai-thquake,  will  shake  the 
whole  American  continent,  and  expunge  all 
these  miscreants.  But  hark!  take  the  road 
to  the  left— farewell."  So  saying,  he  de- 
parted. She  gave  one  look,  but  vacancy 
filled  the  spot  where  he  stood.  With  slow 
and  cautious  steps  she  approached  Vine 
street.    Already  her  fire  burned  beneath  her 
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bread,  when  the  awful  word,  "Halt!"  struck 
her  to  the  soul.  She  started,  and  found  her- 
self in  the  custody  of  a  British  sentinel. 
"Your  pass,  woman."  "I  have  none,  sir;  my 
children  are — "  "This  flour  is  mine— off, 
woman,  and  die  with  your  babes."  A  groan 
was  her  only  answer.  The  ruffian  was  about 
departing,  when  the  former  messenger  ap- 
peared—his whole  demeanor  was  changed; 
humble  simplicity  mai-lied  his  gait— he  ap- 
proached the  guard  with  a  seeming  fearless- 
ness, and  begged  him  in  a  suppliant  voice  to 
give  the  poor  woman  her  flour.  "Fool! 
idiot!"  exclaimed  the  guard,  "who  ai-e  you? 
See  yonder  guard  house?  If  you  interfere 
here,  that  shall  be  your  quarters."  "May  be 
so,  sir;  but  won't  you  give  the  poor  woman 
the  means  of  supporting  her  little  family  one 
week  longer?  Recollect  the  distance  she 
has  walked,  the  weight  of  the  bag,  and 
recollect—" 

Sirrah!  why  bid  me  recollect?  You  plead 
in  vain.    Begone,  or  I'll  seize  you  as  a  spy." 

"You  won't  give  the  poor  woman  her 
flour?" 

"No." 

"Then  by  my  country's  faith  and  hopes 
of  freedom,  you  shall,"  and  with  a  powerful 
arm  he  seized  the  guard  by  the  throat  and 
hurled  him  to  the  ground.  •Run,  madam, 
run— see,  the  guard  house  is  alive— secure 
your  flour,  pass  Vine  street,  and  you  are 
safe."  'Twas  done.  The  guard  made  an 
attempt  to  rise,  when  the  stranger  drew  a 
pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  The  unfortunate 
man  gazed  around  him  with  fearless  intre- 
pidity. There  was  but  one  way  of  escape, 
and  that  through  the  woods.  Seizing  the 
dead  man's  musket,  he  stalled  like  a  deer, 
pursued  by  the  hounds.  "Shoot  him  down! 
shoot  him  down!"  was  echoed  from  one  line 
to  another.  The  desperado  was  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  a  general  search  commenced;  the 
object  of  their  pursuit,  in  the  meantime,  flew 
like  lightning;  the  main  guard  was  left  be- 
hind, but  the  whole  picket  line  would  soon 
be  alarmed— one  course  alone  presented  it- 


self, and  that  was  to  mount  his  horse,  which 
was  concealed  among  the  bushes,  and 
gallop  down  to  the  Delaware;  a  boat  was 
already  there  for  him.  The  thought  was  no 
sooner  suggested  than  it  was  put  into  execu- 
tion. He  mounted  his  horse,  and,  eluding 
the  alarmed  guards,  had  nearly  reached  the 
Delaware. 

Here  he  found  himself  headed  anc" 
hemmed  in  by  at  least  fifty  exasperated 
soldiers.  One  sprang  from  behind  a  tree  and 
demanded  immediate  surrender.  "  'Tis  use- 
less to  prevaricate— you  are  now  in  our  pos. 
session."  "Son  of  a  slave!  slave  of  a  king! 
how  dare  you  address  a  freeman!  Surrender 
yourself.  A  Dole  never  surrendered  himself 
to  any  man,  far  less  to  a  blinded  poltroon— 
away,  or  die!"  and  attempted  to  pass.  The 
guard  leveled  his  gun,  but  himself  was  lev- 
elled to  the  dust.  The  ball  of  Dole's  pistol 
had  been  swifter  than  his  own.  His  case 
was  now  truly  desperate;  behind  him  was 
the  whole  line  of  guards— on  the  north  of 
him  the  Frankford  pickets,  and  on  the  left 
of  him  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  filled  with 
British  ti'oops. 

One  way  and  only  one  presented  itself, 
and  that  was  to  cross  the  river.  He  knew 
his  horse;  he  plunged  in— a  shout  succeeded, 
and  ere  he  reached  half  the  distance  twenty 
armed  boats  were  in  swift  pursuit.  His 
noble  horse  dashed  through  the  Delawai-e, 
his  master  spurred  him  on  -with  double  inter- 
est, while  the  balls  whistled  around  him. 
The  tide  was  running  down,  and  when  he 
reached  the  Jersey  shore  he  found  himself 
immediately  opposite  the  old  slip  at  Market 
street.  On  reaching  the  shore,  he  turned 
round,  took  out  a  pistol,  and,  with  a  steady 
aim,  fired  at  the  first  boat;  a  man  fell  over 
the  side  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  He  then 
disappeared  in  the  woods.  The  angry,  har- 
assed and  disappointed  pursuers  gave  one 
look,  one  curse  and  returned  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shore,  fully  believing  that  if  he  was 
not  the  devil  he  was  at  least  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal agents. 
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IN  THREE  CENTURIES. 


People  don't  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuse- 
lah these  days,  but  there  are  a  number  now 
living  who,  if  they  last  until  the  end  of  the 
nest  year,  will  have  seen  three  centuries. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  they 
then  will  be  300  years  old,  but  only  that 
they  were  born  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  lived  through  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  to  see  the  opening  of  the  to-be- 
more  wonderful  twentieth. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  old  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  some  of  them  were 
born  here,  when  the  Republic  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. They  saw  the  times  that  "tried 
men's  souls";  they  remember  ^V'ashington 
and  his  continentals,  and  old  Tippecanoe 
Harrison  and  old  Winfield  Scott  and  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  fighting  in  Mexico  at  the  head 
of  the  American  army;  and  McClellan  and 
Grant  and  Lee  and  StonewiiU  Jackson  and 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  mixing  it  up  in  the 
fratricidal  strife  that  marked  the  passing 
of  slavery  and  the  martyrdom  of  Lincoln. 
They  saw  the  first  steamboats  and  the  first 
railroad  trains  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity; and  in  their  old  age  they  have  come 
upon  people  balancing  themselves  upon  two 
wheels  and  traveling  about  over  the  country 
at  surprising  speed;  they  have  wondered  at 
the  harnessing  of  electricity  and  its  use  as 
a  motive  power  to  drive  cars  and  carriages, 
and  engines  that  once  were  run  by  steam; 
they  have  just  seen  a  war  between  nations 
finished  off  in  a  few  short  months,  with 
modern  fighting  implements,  that  in  their 
youth  would  have  lasted  for  years;  they 
have  seen  the  United  States  grow  from  an 
infant  republic  to  a  world  power,  and  they 
appreciate  the  marvelous  in  the  things  that 
to  the  youth  of  to-day  seem  commonplace. 

There  were  no  records  of  births  and 
deaths  kept  in  this  country  when  these  old 
people  were  young,  so  there  is  no  way  in 
which  their  number  can  be  computed  with 
exactness.  But  a  competent  authority  has 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  700  of  them 
scattered  about  over  the  States.  In  the 
older  countries  of  Europe,  however,  these 
records  have  long  been  kept  up.  and  over 
there  it  has  been  figured  out  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  twentieth  century  there  will 
be  over  4,000  persons  living  who  were  alive 
on  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Servia  is  especially  the  country  of  cente- 
nai-ians,  and  leaves  all  other  European 
countries  hopelessly  in  the  rear  in  the  lon- 
gevity race.    One  man  in  2,260  has  seen  100 


years,  and  in  all,  Servia  boasts  575  men  of 
100  years  or  over. 

Ireland  ranks  next  with  one  centenarian! 
in  every  8,130  of  the  population,  or  578  in  all; 

Spain  favors  length  of  years,  and  out  of 
43,000  Spaniards  one  is  a  centenarian,  withi 
a  total  of  401. 

Norway  numbers  23,  or  one  in  about 
96,000. 

England,  Scotland  and  Wales  rank  next 
with  192,  or  one  in  about  177,000. 

France  has  213  centenarians,  or  one  in 
180,750. 

Sweden  ranks  seventh  with  20  only,  on. 
one  in  250,000.  I 

Germany  has  78,  or  one  in  705,000.  I 

Denmark  only  claims  2,  or  less  than  one  '. 
to  1,000,000  of  its  population;    and  Switzer-i 
land,  with    its    reputed    healthiness,   seems 
not  to  possess  a  single  centenarian. 

In    Northampton,    England,  a    latter-day 
Methuselah  lies  buried  in  the  porch  of  All 
Saints'    Church.     John    Bailes's    gravestone 
declares  that  he  lived  to  be  126,  but  local 
tradition  adds  yet  another  four  years  to  the  ; 
total!    This  revised  version  is  reached  thus: 
Bailes  affirmed  that  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
twelve    he  was    present    at    Tilbury  when  i 
Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed  her  troops,  and  as 
that  was  in  1588  and  he  died  in  1706  his  age  i 
was  130  instead  of  126.     Against  this  is  the  1 
testimony  of  the  parish  register,  which  re- 
duces the  age  of  its  John  Bailes  to  about  114. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  John  Bailes  of  the 
register  was  the  Bailes  of  the  tablet.     The 
latter    had    a  daughter   who   claimed    two 
years  more  than  a  century  for  her  span  of 
life,  and  that  achievement  counts  certainly 
in  her  father's  favor.    Leaving  him,  then,  in; 
undisputed  possession  of  his  130  years,  John 
Bailes  began  life  under  Qu^en  ElizaDeth  and- 
finished  it  under  Queen  Anne,   tlius  seeing 
out  all   these  rulers:     James   I,    Charles   I, 
Cromwell,  Charles  II,  James  II,  and  William  \ 
and  Mary! 

These  old  people  seem  to  have  stood  to  i ' 
one  side  while  the  procession  of  life  marched 
by;  friends  without  number  have  come  into 
their  lives  and  gone  out  again;  having  lived ' 
longer,  their  griefs  must  have  been  greater,  > 
or  at  least  more  numerous  than  those  of 
their  fellows,  but  so.  too.  perhaps,  were  theii: 
joys.  And  now  in  the  fullness  of  their  days 
they  are  waiting  resignedly  for  the  sum- ; 
mons  to  join  those  who  have  gone  before 
to  explore  the  great  mystery.— New  York 
Press. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
An  agitation  is  going  on  in  some  of  tlie 
Eastern  cities  over  the  proposition  to  abolish 
high  schools,  or  at  least  cut  off  some  of  the 
"trimmings,"  as  they  are  called.  The  propo- 
sition is  based  on  the  supposition  that  high 
schools  are  preparatory  for  college,  and  that 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  the  graduates 
enter  college.  It  is  said  that  in  New  Haven, 
a  college  town,  only  an  average  of  seven  of 
the  high  school  graduates  enter  college  an- 
nually. The  second  objection  is  the  great 
expense  of  such  schools,  and  it  is  argued  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  for  a  city  to  cut  off  its 
high  school,  and  then  purchase  scholarships 
in  private  preparatory  schools  for  those  who 
want  to  enter  college.  It  is  further  claimed 
that  nearly  all  of  the  graduates  who  do  en- 
ter college  are  members  of  families  abund- 
antly able  to  pay  for  the  preparatory  course. 
In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
drawing  and  penmanship  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  high  schools,  being  placed  among 
the  "trimmings." 

There     may  be  some  "trimmings"     that 

might  well  be  dispensed  with  in  the  high 

school  course,  but  the  principal  argument  of 

those  who  oppose  the  system,  viz.,  that  the 

schools     are     only  preparatory  schools  for 

colleges  will  not  do.    It  is  true  that  they  are 

preparatory   for  those   who   want  to   enter 

I    college,  and  it  is  also  true  that  but  a  veiT 

i    small  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  ever  enter 

!    college,  and  that  nearly  all  of  those  are  from 

j    families   abundantly   able  to   pay   for  their 

I    preparatory  training,  but  the  fact  remains 

}    that  the  high  schools  are  the  colleges  of  the 

i    common  people,  and  the  only  college  that  a 

vast  majority  of  the  children  will  ever  at- 

1    tend.     The    "higher    institutions,"   the  uni- 


versities, are  the  colleges  only  of  the  rich, 
and  they  are  becoming  more  so  with  every 
year.  Year  by  year  are  added  burdens  to 
the  expenses  of  students  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions that  now  bar  the  poor  from  attend- 
ance, and  in  a  few  years  will  bar  even  the 
moderately  rich,  and  leave  only  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  very  wealthy  parents  to  gather 
the  benefits  arising  from  an  attendance  upon 
them. 

Rather  than  abolish  the  high  schools,  the 
colleges  of  the  common  people,  let  us  perfect 
them,  make  them  more  thorough,  so  thor- 
ough in  fact  that  the  graduates  can  well  dis- 
pense with  the  extra  college  course.  The 
object  of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  country  for  the  every- 
day, practical  duties  of  life  and  fit  their 
minds  for  the  reception  of  the  education 
they  can  only  get  by  the  experiences  and  ob- 
servations, the  readings  and  studies  they 
will  make  as  they  pass  along  through  life, 
and  just  such  readings  and  studies  as  they 
will  have  to  make  through  life  even  if  they 
graduate  from  some  college  or  university,  if 
they  desire  or  expect  to  become  thoroughly 
educated.  At  best  a  college  course  is  only 
a  preparatory  course;  it  is  not  a  finishing 
course.  The  very  term  "commencement," 
used  for  the  final  examinations  of  graduat- 
ing classes,  arises  from  the  fact  they  then, 
on  leaving  college,  are  to  actually  commence 
their  education.  Let  us  keep  the  high 
schools. 


The  handsomest  high  school  souvenir  that 
has  reached  the  desk  of  The  Indianian  this 
year  is  that  issued  by  the  class  at  Tipton. 
It  is  beautiful  in  every  way— in  its  concep- 
tion and  execution,  its  arrangement  and  its 
letter-press.  It  is  liberally  embellished  with 
half-tone  portraits  of  the  classes  and  of  in- 
dividual members  of  former  graduating 
classes.  It  contains  a  graphic  history  of 
education  in  Tipton  county,  with  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  some  of  the  former 
graduates,  as  well  as  of  the  class  of  this 
year.  It  is  handsome  enough  to  place  in  any 
library,  and  the  School  Board  of  Tipton 
could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  send  it 
to  every  school  and  public  library  in  this 
State.  It  would  be  the  best  advertisement 
of  Tipton  and  its  schools  they  could  get  any- 
where. 
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With  this  number  The  Indlanian  enters 
upon  its  fourth  volume.  It  has  steadily 
grown  in  public  favor  since  its  first  publica- 
tion and  its  growth  in  this  direction  has  been 
especially  rapid  since  the  first  of  January 
last.  Our  efforts  to  give  to  the  readers  a 
true  conception  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
State,  by  historical  sketches  and  descriptive 
scenes,  are  being  appreciated. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Old  Settlers' 
Associations  of  the  various  counties  will  in- 
sist that  the  county  commissioners  publish 
and  preserve  in  permanent  form  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  and  the  papers 
presented.  They  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  future,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
served. 


THE  INDIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
B.  L.  Blair,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  followed  the  course  ot 
The  Indianian  since  its  publication,  and  feel 
that  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its  ex- 
cellence- this  especially  as  to  the  later  num- 
bers. If  kept  at  this  high  grade  I  consider 
it  a  most  useful  publication  to  the  people  of 
Indiana,  and  deserving  of  their  cordial  sup- 
port. There  is  no  reason  why  a  periodical 
devoted  to  Indiana  interests,  and  especially 
to  local  history  and  literature,  should  not  be 
well  patronized.  Very  truly  yours, 
J.  P.  DUNN,  Secretary. 
We  heartily  concur  in  the  above: 

DANIEL  WAITE  HOWE, 

First  Vice  President. 
JOHN  COBURN, 

Second  Vice  President. 
WM.  E.  ENGLISH, 

Third  Vice  President. 
JOHN  R.  WILSON. 


HIGH  COMMENDATION. 

Indianapolis,  May  21,  1899. 
Dear  Mr.  Smith— I  must  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  reading  your  His 
tory  of  Indiana.  The  volumes  were  a  pleas 
ure  from  staii;  to  finish,  and  I  am  not  so  ig 
norant  now  as  when  I  began  reading  them 
You  have  packed  your  History  with  informa- 
tion in  an  unusual  way;  your  writing  is  di 
rect  and  lucid  and  extremely  interesting 
your  acquaintance  with  Indiana  records  is 


evidently  exhaustive,  and  you  have  had  the' 
power  of  resistance  which  is  so  diflacult  fori 
a  historian,  namely,  the  power  to  resist  tell- 
ing the  irrelevant. 

I  think  your  method  of  giving  the  history! 
by  events  rather  than  by  chronology  is  to  be 
admired  and  praised.  I  hope  for  the  sake  oil 
the  State  in  which  we  live  that  your  History | 
may  have  a  great  sale.  It  deserves  recogni- 
tion because  of  its  superior  merit.  Cordially, 
WILLIAM  A.  QUAYLE, 
Pastor  Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church. 


It  is  stated  that  about  one  in  eighteen  ol 
the  population  of  Pai-is  lives  on  charity  withj 
a  tendency  towai-d  crime. 

All  attempts  of  foreigners  to  establish  di-l 
rect  commercial  relations  with  the  interioi 
of  China  have  so  far  failed. 

In  St.  Petersburg  is  the  lai-gest  bronze 
statue  in  existence— that  of  Peter  the  Great 
which  weighs  one  thousand  tons. 

There  are  throughout  the  United  King-;' 
dom  nearly  130,000  women  engaged  in  teaehl 
ing,  almost  three  times  the  number  of  meu. 

In  1792  the  first  Boston  stage  coach  start- 
ed for  New  Y^'ork,  and  now  seven  hundred 
railway  trains  are  sent  out  of  the  city  daily.  \. 

In  1880  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
650,000  princes  and  other  hereditary  nobles 
in  Russia,  and  since  then  the  number  has  iu-jj 
creased.  1 


K.   B.   F.   BYE  SANITAKUM.  'JSi    N.   ILLINOIS  ST. 


CANCIR  CVRED 

With  Soothing  Balmy  Oils.! 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrli.  Piles,  Fistula,  Eczema  nnd, 
all  skiu  diseases.  j 

Cancer  of  the  nose,  eye,  lip,  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomachi 
— in  fact  all  internal  or  external  organs  or  tissues — cured/ 
without  knife  or  burning  plasters,  but  with  soothingj 
aromatic  oils.  1 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  for  an  illustrated  book  on  thej 
above  diseases.  Home  treatment  sent  when  desired.) 
^Mention  Indianaian.     Address  j 

DR    B.  F.  BYE, 

P.  0.  BOX  246,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THE  GREAT  STOCK-BREEDING  FARM  OF  FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


F.  A.  Nave. 
F.   A.   Nave,    proprietor    of    the    world- 
famous  Fairview  Stock  Farm,  was  born  Oct. 
26,  1868,  ou  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 


and  but  a  short  distance   from   where   his 
grandfather,  John  Nave,  settled  in  1828. 

John  Nave  and  family  emigrated  from 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  to  Fountain  county, 
Ind.,  in  1828,  and  secured  possession  of  land 
from  the  government  and  settled  in  a  rude 
cabin  and  began  to  clear  some  land  for  cul- 
tivation. In  1831  the  father  died,  leaving 
the  widow  with  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  It  loolfed  to  be  a 
great  undertaking  for  a  widow  to  bring  up  a 
family  in  the  wilds.  The  Indians  were  plen- 
tiful and  wild  game  was  in  abundance.  As 
late  as  1836  the  boys  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  the  cabin  and  counted  sixteen  deer  at  one 
sight.  However,  after  the  death  of  the 
father,  the  mother  decided  it  was  a  good 
place  for  her  to  get  land  for  her  boys  to  go 
to  work.  So  they  cleared  and  farmed,  each 
year  adding  a  few  acres  to  their  possessions. 

As  New  Orleans  was  the  only  market,  it 
was  necessary  to  slaughter  pork  and  grind 
the  wheat  there.  But  a  slaughter  house  and 
mill  were  soon  erected,  and  the  products 
were  drawn  to  the  Wabash  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shawnee,   where  they  would 


Herd  of  Hereford  Cattle,  Fairview   Stock  Farm. 
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build  a  flatboat  each  year,  and  when  the 
winter  rains  raised  the  waters  they  would 
go  to  marljet  with  their  products,  coming 
back  to  Evansville  by  steamboat,  and  either 
walking  or,  in  later  years,  by  stage  to  their 
homes.  This  was  an  annual  trip,  and  was 
the  only  way  to  obtain  money.  The  success 
started  in  the  above  manner  was  phenom- 
enal, and  business  was  conducted  together 
until  1848,  when  each  son  possessed  a  nice 
farm  of  about  200  acres.  In  1853  Henry, 
the  next  youngest  of  the  sons,  decided  to 
make  a  trip  to  Virginia.  The  journey  had 
to  be  made  with  a  buggy.  On  arriving  at 
the  sunny  mountain  side  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  belle  of  the. South,  Miss 
Mary  U.  Shannon,  who  proved  to  be  his 
faithful  companion,  and  together  they  re- 
turned to  what  is  now  the  world  famous 
Fairview  Stock  Farm,  which  is  owned   by 


for  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May  of 
185)9,  which  footed  up  over  $23,000,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1.50  for  calves  up  to  $1,075  for 
two-year-old  heifers.  The  "Breeders'  Ga- 
zette" says:  "There  seems  to  be  such  a 
thing  as  'luck'  in  this  world,  but  it  did  not 
enter  into  the  foundation  of  the  Fairview 
herd  or  the  remarkable  career  it  achieved 
last  fall  under  the  public  eye;  it  was  all  de- 
sign. It  was  the  realization  of  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, the  result  of  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
a  high  standard.  The  rise  of  breeders  to  rep- 
utation represent  some  curious  phases 
which  the  public  is  apt  to  analyze.  Some 
men  of  prominence  may  perhaps  be  called 
accidents,  some  achieve  fame  through  a  lib- 
eral expenditure  of  printer's  ink,  and  others 
carve  their  names  in  the  rock  of  public  mem- 
ory by  public  deeds.  Of  the  last  sort  is  P. 
A.  Nave.     A  couple  of  years  ago  his  name 
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Residence  of  F.   A.  Nave,   Owner  of  Fairview  Stock  Farm. 


their  j'oungest  son,  F.  A.  Nave.  From  1853 
until  1887  they  endured  many  hardships; 
yet,  with  careful  management  and  honest 
toil,  they  accumulated  a  snug  fortune,  and 
on  January  1,  1887,  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, turning  their  land  possessions  over  to 
their  children.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent the  Fairview  Stock  Farm  has  almost 
doubled  in  size,  and  to-day  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  best  herds  of  Hereford  cattle-  in 
America— the  herd  that  was  champion  at  all 
the  principal  State  fairs  and  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition  in  1898.  To  illustrate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  at  the  famous  Fairview 
Stock  Farm,  we  have  but  to  point  to  sales 
of  pure  bred  Hereford  cattle  from  this  herd 


was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  cattle  breekers,  but  to-day  it  is  as  fa- 
miliar as  a  household  word  among  those  who 
keep  posted  on  pedigreed   cattle     bi'eeding. 
Their  famous  farm  is    located     about     two  j 
miles  south  of  Attica,  and  on  a  fine  pike,  i 
which  just  makes  a  pleasant  drive  from  the 
city.    The  land  is  beautiful,  fertile  and  pro-  ; 
ductive,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  coated  ; 
with  the  richest  of  blue  grass.     How  weH 
Mr.  Nave  has  succeeded  in  his  business  haS 
been  discussed  from  A  to  Z  in  all  the  prom- 
inent agricultural  journals  of  America,  and  ! 
this  is  just  a  fair  illustration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  good  judgment.  Industry 
and  ambition  are  combined." 
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As  a  rule,  nations  are  plants  of  slow 
growth.  The  world  has  been  peopled  for 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  we  are  apt  to 
look  with  pride  on  the  growth  of  our  own 
nation,  and  in  our  Fourth  of  July  speeches  to 
talk  of  the  "gigantic  strides"  America  has 
made  toward  empire.  It  has  made  gigantic 
strides,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
lingered  for  two  centuries  or  more  before  it 
began  to  grow  at  all.  When  our  war  for  in- 
dependence came  there  were  scarce  three 
million  whites  in  all  the  country,  yet  nearly 
two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  first  En- 
glish settlement  was  made.  A  century  and 
three-quarters  have  passed  since  the  first 
French  settlers  came  into  what  is  now  In- 
diana; yet  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
practically  did  not  begin  until  about  the 
year  1800.  So  that,  in  one  century  Indiana 
has  grown  from  two  or  three  scattered  set- 
tlements, containing  only  about  2,000  whites,' 
to  an  empire  of  nearly  three  million  people. 
Some  sections  have  grown  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  others;  in  fact,  the  gi'owth  of  some 
places  within  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has 
been  little  short  of  the  marvelous,  and  as 
Indianians  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our 
rapid  strides  toward  an  empire  of  population, 
an  empire  of  industry,  an  empire  of  wealth. 
Certain  natural  advantages,  such  as  loca- 
tion, or  of  natural  wealth,  have  helped  cer- 
tain sections  to  gTow  more  rapidly  than  oth- 
ers less  favorably  situated,  or  supplied  by 
nature.  The  coal  of  the  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  State,  the  location  of  the 


great  natural  highways  across  the  State,  of 
the  central  portions,  the  gas  and  oil  of  the 
eastern  sections  have  aided  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  those  sections,  while  others 
that  were  compelled  to  rely  almost  wholly 
upon  their  agricultural  resources,  and  in 
some  cases  had  to  contend  with  many  nat- 
ural disadvantages,  ,such  as  the  prevalence, 
in  the  early  days,  of  malaria,  have  grown 
more  slowly;  but  all  sections  of 'the  State 
have  of  late  felt  the  impetus,  and  yhile  some 
counties  may  not  show  any  marked  increase 
of  population,  they  will  show  a  very  marked 
increase  in  material  wealth.  . 

Just  north  of  the  center  of  the  State  is 
Clinton  county.  A  pai't  of  the  county  was 
in  the  last  cession  of  lands  by  the  Indians. 
What  are  now  Clinton  and  Boone  counties 
was  once  known  as  Washington  Territory, 
and  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Tippecanoe 
eonnty.  It  was  not  until  182G  that  the  first 
settler  located  his  farm  and  began  life  in 
Clinton  county.  That  was  seventy-three 
years  ago.  The  Indians  were  still  roaming 
over  the  country,  loath  to  leave  what  had 
been  theirs  for  centuries.  That  first  settler 
found  an  almost  level  country,  just  rolling 
enough  to  furnish  good  natural  drainage.  It 
was  alternately  prairie  and  timber  land.  A 
number  of  small  streams  were  flowing 
through  the  country  in  a  sort  of  sluggish 
manner,  here  and  there  obstructed  by  col- 
lections of  driftwood,  gathered  up  by  the 
periodical  fresliet?;.  On  occasions  when  the 
floods  came  much  of  the  land  would  be  over- 
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flowed,  leaving  marshes  and  swamps.  The 
marshes  and  swamps  and  the  sluggish 
streams  were  malaria  breeders.  The  very 
air  Avas  pregnant  with  disease,  and  chills 
•and  fevers  were  the  resulting  consequence. 
Notwitlistanding  these  drawbacks,  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  presented  an  inviting  pros- 
pect. The  soil  was  rich,  promising  faithful 
and  sure  returns  for  the  labor  of  the  farmer; 
wild  game  was  still  abundant;  the  forests 
offered  fuel  and  material  for  the  cabins  and 
the  barns,  while  almost  every  variety  of 
birds  known  in  America  made  the  forests 
melodious  witli  their  songs. 

The  first   settler   located     liis    farm     and 
-erected  his  cabin  of  logs,  and  entered  upon 


make  them  contented.  For  the  first  few 
years  there  was  no  marlcet  for -their  surplus 
products,  and  had  there  been  markets  they 
had  no  way  of  transporting  the  surplus  to 
the  markets.  The  level  lauds,  with  the  soft 
and  yielding  soil,  kept  what  few  roads  had 
been  made  from  settlement  to  settlement  al- 
most impassable  when  the  rains  came,  or 
the  thaws  of  the  spring  took  from  them  the 
frosts  of  the  winter.  Journeys  on  horseback 
were  difficult,  and  by  wheeled  vehicles  al- 
most impossible  much  of  the  year. 

Such  was  Clinton  county  when  it  was 
first  settled.  What  it  is  to-day  has  been  the 
Avork  of  slow  but  steady  growth.  By  act  of 
tlie  Legisliiturc.  approved  .January  29,   1830, 


Jeffkrson,   Oldkst  Town  in  Clinton  County. 


the  work  of  his  life.  He  was  not  long  left 
alone.  Others  sought  homes  in  this  new  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  They  brought  little  with 
them  but  health,  intelligence  and  industry. 
One  here  and  there  had  a  cow:  another 
Avould  have  a  fcAV  head  of  sheep,  or  of  hogs. 
Some  of  them  remained,  while  others,  dis- 
couraged by  the  ravages  made  in  their  health 
by  the  malaria,  or  possessed  with  an  unrest 
that  kept  them  from  remaining  long  in  any 
one  place,  left  for  new  homes.  Those  who 
remained  prospered  as  a  rule.  They  had 
some  hardships  and  privations  to  undergo  at 
first,  but  they  had   enough     enjoyment     to 


Clinton  county  was  given  its  boundaries  and 
name.  It  Avas  named  for  DeWitt  Clinton,  of 
NeAv  York,  Avho  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  nation,  owing  to 
his  successful  advocacy  of  the  Erie  canal. 
Commissioners  Avere  appointed  to  put  the 
proper  machinery  in  motion  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ueAA*  county,  and  to  select  a  site 
for  its  capital.  At  that  time  the  only  method 
of  getting  the  surplus  products  of  the  faj-ms 
to  market  Avas  by  floating  them  down  some 
of  the  numerous  streams  on  flat  boats.  Clin- 
ton county  had  no  streams  that  could  thus 
be  utilized,  hence  it  Avas  almost  cut  off  from 
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]narket.  To  get  the  supplies  actually  needed 
for  the  use  of  the  settlers  was  almost  im- 
possible during  most  of  the  year,  but  not- 
■withstanding  these  drawbacks  settlers  still 
kept  locating  farms  and  preparing  them  for 
cultivation.  At  that  time  the  construction 
of  a  great  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the  Ohio  river  Avas 
taking   shape,   and   the   new   settlers   fondly 


Delphi  and  Lafayette  became  the  market 
towns  for  the  people  of  Clinton  county.  The 
fever  of  constructing  a  great  system  of  pub- 
lic improvements  under  the  control  of  the 
State  was  taking  hold  upon  the  imaginations 
of  the  whole  people,  and  again  visions  of 
something  in  the  future  floated  before  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  the  Clinton  county  dwell- 
ers.    But  again  they  Avere  left  in  the  lurch. 


Clinton  Colnty  Court  House. 


hoped  that  the  canal  would  be  located 
through  their  county,  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed;  but  when  the  canal  was  finally 
constructed  through  the  county  north  of 
them  it  proved  a  great  benefit,  as  it  brought 
the  markets  nearer  to  them,  aud  the  twenty 
or  thirty,  or  even  forty  miles  to  haul  their 
produce,  and  to  return  with  the  things  need- 
ed for  their  own  use.  was  better  than  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed. 


The  State  did  commence  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Madison  to  Lafayette,  which 
would  have  reached  and  passed  through  one 
corner  of  the  county,  but  the  project  fell 
through  before  the  road  was  completed  to 
Indianapolis,  and  it  was  left  for  private  en- 
terprise to  finish  it.  The  Wabash  railroad 
was  finally  constructed  through  Carroll  coun- 
ty, and  eked  out  what  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  failed  to  accomplish,  but  it  was  seem- 
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insly  a  long  way  from  some  parts  of  the 
cDunty.  In  ISol  a  company  was  organized  to 
liuild  a  railroad  from  Indianapolis  to  La- 
fayette. This  was  the  first  road  to  touch 
Clinton  county,  and  it  crossed  only  a  very 
small  corner,  but  still  it  brought  the  mar- 
kets nearer  than  before  to  the  southern  half 
of  the  county.  Other  roads  were  talked  of, 
and  some  of  them  projected  on  paper,  but 
it  was  twenty  years  before  any  of  them  took 
shape.  In  1870  a  road  was  projected  from 
Rockville  to  Logansport,  and  three  indep'ml- 
eut  companies  were  organized  to  built  it,  but 


liberally  voted  aid  for  its  construction  and 
the  work  went  rapidly  forward.  This  is  now 
the  Lake  Erie  »fe  Western.  By  this  time  the 
people  of  the  county  had  the  railroad  fever  < 
in  an  acute  form,  and  a  company  was  organ- 
ized to  build  a  road  to  Kokomo.  and  the  road 
was  rapidly  built,  the  county  and  townships 
voting  aid.  Then  a  road  was  to  be  built  i 
westward-  to  the  State  line,  and  it  again  re- 
ceived all  the  help  it  asked.  This  was  a  nar- 
row guage,  and  the  guage  of  the  one  to  Ko- 
kokomo  was  changed  to  suit  it.  These  two 
roads  afterward  became  a  part  of  the  great 
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were  finally  consolidated  into  one.  This  road 
was  to  traverse  the  county  in  the  shape  of 
an  obtuse  triangle.  The  people  of  Clinton 
county  aided  in  its  construction  by  giving 
the  right  of  wa.y,  and  about  $140,000  in 
money  raised  by  taxation.  This  road  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandalia 
company,  and  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
county. 

About  the  same  time  the  road  from  Rock- 
ville to  Logansport  Avas  agitating  the  people, 
another  line  was  projected.  This  was  to 
reach  from  Bloomington,  111.,  to  Muncie. 
Ind.,  and  Clinton  county  was  on  the  direct 
line.     Again  the  people   came   forward   and 


line  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
known  as  the  Clover  Leaf.  The  guage  was 
again  changed  to  the  standard  of  other 
roads.  By  this  time  Clinton  was  about  as 
well  supplied  with  railroads  as  any  county 
in  the  State,  but  still  another  line  was  want- 
ed. The  cities  of  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
Avere  to  be  connected  by  another  line,  and 
the  natural  route  took  tliis  through  Clinton 
county  from  the  south  to  north,  and  is  now 
t]u>  ]\[ouon.  All  these  roads,  with  the  ex- 
cel itlon  of  tlie  Big  Four,  pass  through  Frank- 
fort, thus  making  every  part  of  the  county 
easily  accessible  to  the  county  seat.  Clinton 
county  has  given   about  $500,000  to   aid  in    j 
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the  coustructioii  of  railroads,  but  it  lias  been 
mouey  well  expended,  aud  the  coimty  is 
made  rich  thereby.  The  total  value  of  the 
railroad  pi'operty  in  Clinton  county  is  $2,- 
000,000.  The  total  value  of  property  in  the 
county  amounts  to  $10,000,000. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  the  sons  of 
Indiana  to  go  out  to  war  to  battle  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  Clinton  county  did 
her  full  share.  When  the  first  call  to  arms 
came  the  whole  State  seemed  eager  to  go. 
but  as  the  quota  of  Indiana  was  but  small 
the  patriots  of  only  a  few  counties  could 
be  gratified.  Among  the  counties  that  suc- 
ceeded  in   sending  a  company  for  the  first 


responded,  until  the  eouniy  had  companies 
in  the  40th,  4.-5th,  T2d,  SGth,  lOUth.  ll.jth  and 
154th  regiments.  She  had  full  companies  in 
all  those  regiments,  and  in  some  of  them 
parts  of  other  companies.  For  bounties  and 
relief  to  soldiers'  families  the  county  con- 
tributed more  than  $300,000.  The  people  of 
the  county  were  loyal,  they  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
when  the  war  came  with  Spain  her  young 
men  were  prompt  to  offer  themselves  to  de- 
fend the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  a  full  com- 
pany entered  that  war.  More  Avere  ready  if 
their  services  were  needed. 

From   Its  first  settlement  Clinton  county 


Colicman's  Gkovk,  Clinton  County. 


three  months'  service,  Clinton  was  one. 
Clinton  county  had  no  cities  to  draw  from, 
and  but  few  towns,  aud  they  were  small, 
so  the  great  bulk  of  her  citizens  who  were 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  country  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  agricultural  sections. 
Company  C  of  the  10th  regiment,  as  gallant 
a  regiment  as  ever  served  any  country,  was 
from  Clinton  county,  and  in  the  re-organiza- 
tion for  three  years  the  county  contributed 
another  company.  As  the  demands  for  troops 
multiplied,  and  regiment  after  regiment  was 
formed,  more  of  the  young  men  of  Clinton 


has  been  rich  in  its  agricultural  resouces,  the 
soil  being  exceedingly  fertile,  but  it  has  been 
made  more  productive  by  tile  drainage,  and 
intelligent  culture.  As  a  rule  the  farms  are 
vvell  kept,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  most 
approved  methods.  The  old  roads,  with  their 
fathomless  mud,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  have 
given  place  to  gravel  roads,  and  now  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  drive  over  the  count3^  A  good 
farm  in  Clinton  county  (and  there  are  no 
poor  ones),  is  a  fortune  to  its  possessor.  Not 
many  counties  in  the  State  have  as  good  rail- 
road facilities  for  reaching  market,  and  tak- 
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\\v^  it  all  in  all  Cliutoii  is  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  tlie  State.  Tbe  people  are  liberal, 
progressive  and  intelligent.  Their  liberality 
and  progressiveness  is  amply  evidenced  l)y 
the  support  given  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, the  building  of  360  miles  of  free  gravel 
roads,  and  the  advanced  position  they  have 
taken  in  caring  for  the  public  schools.  Good 
schools  necessarily  result  in  increased  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  and  Clinton  may  be  proud 
of  her  schools.  Her  growth  has  not  been  as 
rapid  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  counties, 
especially  those  in  the  gas  belt,  but  it  has 
been  steady,  and  manufacturing  industries 
are  beginning  to  find  it  a  good  place  in  whieli 
to  locate,  owing  to  its  superior  facilities  and 
the  intelligent  spirit  of  the  people. 


In  the  early  days  of  Indiana  one  of  its 
chief  products,  especially  in  the  central  part, 
was  ginseng.  Ginseng  was  indigenous  to  the 
soil.  It  was  found  wild  in  the  woods.  It 
needed  no  cultivation,  and  all  the  farmer  had 
to  do  Avas  to  dig  up  the  root.  Ginseng  Avas 
supposed  in  China  to  have  some  magical 
medicinal  quality,  and  was  eagerly  souglit 
after.  It  became  a  great  article  of  exjioiM 
from  Indiana.  Among  The  earliest  settlers 
of  Chnton  county  was  .(olin  Blake.  He 
opened,  about  a  mile  from  Frankfort,  a  "gin- 
seng" factory,  and  all  llie  peo])le.  in  Tlie 
spring  of  the  year.  l)(>gan  digging  "sang" 
I'oot.  This  was  the  first  industry  started  in 
(Tinton  county.  'I'lie  root  was  tal^en  to  the 
factory  while  green,  and  lironglit  six  ami  a 
<iuarter  cents  per  pound.     At  the  factory  it 


was  dried,  steamed  and  made  ready  tor  ex- 
port. It  Avas  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and 
from  there  to  China  by  the  line  of  vessels 
estaltlished  by  Stephen  Girard.  Many  peo- 
ple in  Clinton  county  earned  the  money  to 
pay  liic  goNeinnient  for  their  lands  by  gath- 
ering ••sang  Idol."  Mr.  Blake  opened  the 
lii'si  ta\ern  in  franklin.  His  son,  John  \\  . 
Blake.  I'aised  ilie  lirst  company  in  Clinton 
county  for  ser\  ice  in  tlie  civil  war.  Mr. 
Bl.-iive  liad  just  completed  his  contract  for 
building  the  prison  at  Micliigan  City  when 
Fort  Sumter  was  tired  upon.     He  was  on  his 


\v;iy  to  Frankfort  on  somi 
wlien  at  I-afayette  he  met 
Kevnolds.     (ieneral  Keynold.' 


law  business, 
iJen.  .Toseph  J. 
told  him  a  call 


would  tie  made  the  next  day  for  troops.  Mr. 
Blake  hastened  to  Frankfort.  He  had  an  im- 
portant law  ca,se  pending  in  the  court.  116 
told  the  judge  that  he  desired  to  raise  a  com- 
pany for  the  Avar.  The  judge  at  once  con- 
tinued the  case  indefinitely,  adjourned  court 
and  gave  him  the  use  of  the  court  room  for 
recruiting  purposes.  By  2  o'clock  that  after- 
noon the  roster  Avas  full,  and  a,  letter  Avas 
forwarded  to  Governor  ^Morton  reporting  the 
company  for  duty.  It  l)ecame  Company  C\ 
Tenth  Indiana. 


Among  the  illustrations  is  a  characteristic 
one  of  the  early  days  in  Clinton  county.  It 
Avas  no  uncommon  thing  among  the  eiyly 
settlers  to  make  up  a  team  from  different 
aninmls.  In  fact  the  roads  Avere  such  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  harness  I'very 
animal  that  could  draw  a  pound.  The  team 
Ave  reproduce  was  a  noted  one.  made  up  by 
"Tuskev,"  "Darby"  and  ".lane." 


School. 
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When  the  county  was  established  coiii- 
luissioners  were  appointed  to  select  a  site 
for  the  seat  of  justice.  The  little  town  of 
Jefferson  had  been  laid  off,  and  it  was  am- 
bitious to  be  selected  as  the  county  seat.  Its 
most  progressive  citizen  was  Abner  Baker, 
farmer  and  merchant.  He  was  full  of  life 
and  energy,  and  knew  how  to  present  a  mat- 
ter to  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  favorable  light. 
Jefferson  was  a  little  off  from  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  county  as  the  boundaries 
had  been  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  but  that 
was  a  matter  easily  remedied,  by  purloining 
a  narrow  strip  off  one  side  of  Tippecanoe 
county,  and  to  effect  that  Mr.  Baker  set  him- 
self diligently  to  work.  The  strip  off  Tippe- 
canoe county  could  onlv  be  obtained  througli 


way  iu  unfiUliomable  mud,  swimming 
streams  and  otherwise  periling  his  life, 
which  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  came  near 
losing.  He  at  last  obtained  the  signature  of 
every  person  in  the  strip  proposed  to  be  an- 
nexed, witli  one  single  exception.  His  part 
of  the  work  was  done  and  thoroughly  done, 
but.  it  is  said  that  even  the  best  laid  plans 
of  mice  will  sometimes  miscarry,  and  like- 
wise those  of  men.  He  placed  the  petition 
in  the  hands  of  another  to  present  to  the 
Legislature,  but  it  never  reached  that  body. 
It  was  another  exemplification  of  the  old 
adage  that  wha.t  one  wants  done  he  must 
do  himself. 

Napoleon    was    a  great  commandei-.  i)er- 
liaps  the  greatest  the  world  lias  ever  known, 
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the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Baker  set  about  the 
work  of  securing  the  necessary  names  to  a 
petition  asking  that  the  strip  be  added  to 
Clinton.  It  was  the  spring  of  the  year-,  and 
that  season,  in  those  early  days  was  not  the 
best  for  traveling  in  Clinton.  There  were  no 
roads,  and  such  pathways  as  had  been  used 
were  easily  rendered  almost  impassable  by 
the  rains.  That  season  Providence  appeared 
to  frown  on  the  efforts  to  make  Jefferson  the 
central  city  of  Clinton,  and  the  rains  de- 
scended with  more  than  the  usual  freedom, 
making  the  mud  deeper  than  ordinary.  Clin- 
ton is  intersected  by  a  number  of  small 
streams;  that  is,  they  are  small  in  dry  sea- 
sons, but  that  spring  was  an  unusually  wet 
season,  so  the  streams  were  swelled  to  roar- 
ing rivers.  Mr.  Baker,  with  an  energy 
worthy  of  success,   pressed  on,  forcing  his 


and  he  ahvays  succeeded  when  he  went  to 
the  important  points  himself.  He  failed  and 
lost  his  throne  because  at  Bautzen  he  sent 
Ney  to  seize  and  hold  the  only  line  of  re^ 
treat  of  the  allies,  and  at  Waterloo  because 
he  sent  the  same  general  to  seize  Quatre 
Bras,  instead  of  ^oing  to  those  two  points 
himself.  In  both  instances  Ney  stopped  to 
rest,  and  while  he  was  resting  the  enemy 
seized  the  all  important  points  and  fortified. 
In  18G4  General  Grant  lost  the  capture  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  because  he  en- 
trusted the  important  movement  to  a  general 
who  stopped  to  reconnoitre.  Mr.  Baker  lost 
the  county  seat  for  Jefferson  because  he  en- 
trusted his  important  petition  to  another  in- 
stead of  presenting  it  himself.  While  he 
was  waiting  for  the  annexation  of  the  covet- 
ed  strip   an   enemy   got   into   his  field   and 
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sowed  tares.  Mr.  .John  Pence  liacl  some  laud 
and  he  was  ambitious  to  be  the  fouuder  of 
a  uew  towu,  so  he  offered  to  douafe  sixty 
acres  of  his  land  and  one  hundred  dollars  in 
monej^  if  the  commissioners  would  locate  the 
county  seat  on  his  land.  A  bird  in  the  hand 
was  worth  more  than  a  whole  covey  which 
depended  upon  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
and  Mr.  Pence  carried  off  the  prize,  and  the 
city  of  Franlifort  was  the  result.  The  land 
given  by  Mr.  Pence  was  surveyed,  streets 
and  town  lots  were  marked  off,  and  the 
county  was  ready  to  go  into  a  real  estate 
speculation.      As    the   land    cost   the   county 


enjoyed  a  veritable  boom,  but  there  came  a 
halt  after  awhile.  The  county  was  slowly  i 
settling  up,  and  new  farms  were  being  ; 
opened,  but  few  persons  came  who  wanted 
to  settle  in  a  town  whose  outlook  for  the 
future  was  so  very  unpromising.  It  was 
near  the  center  of  the  county,  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  surrounded  everywhere  by  mud,  mud, 
mud.  To  get  to  it  required  patience,  and 
lots  of  it,  strong  horses  and  well  built 
Avagons,  and  few  there  were  in  the  county 
Avho  would  willingly  undertake  the  journey 
unless  necessity,  that  awful  mother  of  the  un- 
fortunate, compelled  them  to  go.    There  was 
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notliing  it  Avas  insured  against  loss,  Avhich 
is  not  always  the  case  with  those  who  spec- 
ulate in  town  lots.  The  first  sale  of  lots 
took  place  July  12,  1830,  and  fifty-five  lots 
AA-ere  sold.  The  cheapest  went  for  $10.01, 
and  the  highest  at  $120.  A  second  and  third 
sale  followed,  but  no  lot  brought  more  than 
$50  in  either  sale.  The  county  realized  $2,- 
719  from  the  sale  of  the  lots,  from  which 
had  to  be  taken  the  cost  of  the  survey,  but 
it  Imd  a  square  reserved  for  public  purposes, 
and  some  more  lots. 

The  Avork  of  erecting  buildings  in  the  new 
town  began  at  once,  and  for  a  few  months  it 


the  place  to  pay  taxes,  and  there  the  courts 
Avere  held,  so  the  country  people  were  com- 
pelled to  make  occasional  visits,  but  Avithout 
frequent  visits  from  the  farming  community 
there  were  few  inducements  for  settlers  in 
the  town.  Forty  3'ears,  years  of  great 
groAvth  to  the  country  at  large,  years  filled 
Avith  great  events,  and  Frankfort  had 
reached  a  population  of  but  little  more  than 
1,000,  but  a  change  Avas  coming,  a  change 
that  Avas  to  be  the  forerunner  of  events  that 
Avould  make  out  of  Frankfort  one  of  tlie 
prettiest  and  happiest  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  great  Hoosicr  State. 
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An  era  of  railroad  building  had  come. 
Frankfort  had  slept  for  forty  years,  but  she 
had  slept  with  one  eye  open  and  now  that 
her  hour  had  come  she  opened  the  other  eye, 
and  went  into  the  railroad  market  with  a 
vim  and  energy  that  was  sure  to  bring  suc- 
cess. She  not  only  went  in  with  vim  and 
energy,  but  with  liberality.  Her  people  were 
willing  to  be  taxed  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
railroad  connection  with  the  outer  world. 
They  were  willing  to  be  taxed  heavily, 
knowing  that  heavy  taxes  are  more  easily 
paid  in  times  of  prosperity  than  light  taxes 
in  times    of    adversity  and    depression.    In 


a  lusty  throat,  and  that  day  the  thousand 
lusty  throats  did  excellent  business.  Now 
Frankfort  is  quite  a  railroad  center,  four 
leading  lines  passing  through  the  city.  She 
is  in  direct  connection  with  two  important 
cities  on  Lake  Erie  (Toledo  and  Sandusky), 
with  Michigan  City  and  Chicago  on  Lake 
Michigan,  Avith  St.  Louis  on  the  west  and 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  on  the  south  and 
southeast.  It  is  not  quite  thirty  years  since 
the  first  train  entered  the  town,  and  now 
fully  fifty  trains  pass  through  the  city  every 
day  of  the  year. 

The  coming  of  the  railroads  brought  other 
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their  school  books  they  had  read  that  one 
swalloM'^  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  they 
reached  the  conclusion  that  one  railroad 
would  not  make  a  city  such  as  they  desired 
to  see,  so  they  spread  their  nets  for  more 
swallows— and  got  them.  It  was  on  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1870,  that  the  first  ti-ain  of 
cars  reached  Frankfort.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  the  little  town.  As  has  been  said  her 
population  was  then  but  little  more  tlian  a 
thousand,  but  every  one  of  the  thousand  had 


things.  Business  in  all  departments  revived, 
the  improvement  in  the  business  brought  an 
accession  to  the  population.  The  old  things 
passed  away  and  all  things  became  new. 
The  old  court  house  disappeai-ed  and  a  new 
and  elegant  structure  took  its  place.  The 
old  school  houses  followed  the  court  house, 
and  now  Frankfort  can  boast  of  several  as 
handsome  and  commodius  school  houses  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State.  A 
spirit  of  enterprise  took  hold  of  the  people. 
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I  an. 


Mud  had  been  the  '^ve-Ai  enemy  of  Frankfort; 
it  had  kept  away  the  farmers,  but  now  the 
depths  of  that  mud  were  to  be  sounded,  and 
new  highways  were  to  be  uiado.  hijiliways 
witli  a  graveled  l>ed  over  whieli  it  would  be 
a  delight  to  drive.  The  old.  sleepy  town  has 
disai)i>eared  and  a  live,  bustling,  energetic 
little  city  has  taken  its  place,  with  well  im- 
proved, well  lighted  streets.  It  is  a  little 
city  of  homes.  It  can  boa.st  of  no  very  costly 
residences,  but  it  has  ;i  nund)er  of  very 
handsome  ones,  liul  its  peculiar  dcliglit  to 
the  visitor  from  abi'o.-ul  is  tlic  .meat  nund)er 


plied  from  flowiui;  wells,  and  the  water  is 
driven  from  tlie  reservoir  to  all  parts  of  the 
lity.  Tlie  city  has  ample  tire  protection,  and 
.-in  ettieieut  tire  department.  For  the  church- 
going  people,  and  all  people  should  be  of 
that  kind,  there  are  churches  of  almost  all 
denominations,  and  some  of  them  of  very 
liandsoHie  architecture  and  of  capacious 
seating  .-irangements. 

Altliough  Frankfort  was  made  the  county 
seat  of  Clinton  county  as  early  as  the  yeai 
IS'IO.  tlie  school  facilites  of  the  town,  for 
fifteen    veai-s   thereafter,    were   but   little   sii- 
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of  pretty  and  cozy  coirage  lionies.  It  excels 
in  its  cottage  architecture.  It  lias  one  bless- 
ing denied  to  many  other  cities:  it  is  abund- 
antly supplied  witli  pure  water  for  drinking 
and  potable  use.  It  appears  to  lie  located 
over  an  underground  lake  or  liver.  found  at 
a  depth  of  about  sixty  feet.  Wells  are  easily 
driven  to  any  required  depth,  and  they  are 
sure  to  reach  tliis  al)unda,nt  supply  of  water, 
no  matter  wliere  tliey  are  located. 

The  water  from  many  of  these  Avells 
floAVS  freely  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial 
methods  of  raising.  They  become  l>eaufiftd 
ever-flowing  springs.  In  tlie  others  it  rises 
almost  to  the  surface,  luaking  pumiiing  e.asy. 
Tlie  n^servoir  of  tlie  city  water  works  is  sup- 


perior  to  t]ios(>  of  the  townships  throughout 
the  county.  It  appears  from  the  records  that 
the  first  school  in  what  is  now  Center  town- 
ship was  taught  in  the  year  1829,  in  a  log 
caliin  on  what  is  known  as  the  Bunuel  farm, 
•Jacob  L.  llarley  being  the  teacher.  The 
first  school  house  in  the  township  was  erect- 
ed on  th.e  same  farm  the  following  yeaa", 
ls:!o.  .1.  W.  Bowles  taught  the  first  school 
therein.  Tp  to  the  year  1839  the  village  of 
Frankfort  afforded  to  its  school  children  only 
tlie  accoinmodafioiis  of  a  log  school  house 
witli  its  rougli  furniture  and  few,  if  any, 
scJKi.il  api>liances.  In  tliat  year  (1839)  the 
log  building  was  replaced  l)y  a  small  one 
room    frame   structure    in    which   school   was 
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held  for  three  or  foui-  mouths  of  each  year. 
Fire  years  later,  in  1844,  a  one  story  brick 
building,  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Co 
lurabia  and  Ohio  streets,  and  now  use<l  as 
a  dwelling,  was  completed,  and  furnished 
with  what  was  then  thought  to  be  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  schools  of  the  town. 
The  school  terms  were  short  and  the  changes 
of  teachers  frequent,  thus  preventing  any 
thorough  or  systematic  school  worlv.  In  fact 
no  attempt  was  made  prior  to  tlic  year  ISGC. 


strong  demand  for  more  and  better  accom- 
modations. Some  years  prior  to  this  and  be- 
fore the  war  a  building  had  been  planned, 
money  ralsetl  by  private  subsci-iption  for  its 
erection,  the  foundations  laid  and  the  briclv 
Avork  completed  up  to  the  second  story.  Ow- 
ing to  the  disorganization  of  business  at  this 
time  the  building  remained  in  this  un- 
finished condition  until  the  year  1805.  At 
tliat  time  all  persons  having  aided  in  the 
construction    of    the   building    tlius    far   had 
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except  as  it  wa.s  done  by  private  enterprise. 
to  have  anything  in  Frankfort  more  tluin  a 
detached  or  ungraded  schoool  system.  This 
one  story  brick  building,  togetlier  with  some 
rooms  rented  for  scliool  use.  constituted  the 
public  school  acconnnodations  of  the  town 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  the  year 
ISGG.  During  this  time  Frankfort  was  with- 
out railroad  connections  with  other  towns 
and  hence  its  growtli  in  educational  and 
otlier  ma.tters  of  public  enterprise  was  slow. 
In  18G.5,  however,  the  school  population  had 
increased    to    al)ont    lT."i    and   tliere   was   a 


cither  aban<lout^l  tlicir  interests  or  had  con- 
sented to  its  use  as  a  public  school  building. 
At  the  spring  election  of  18G.5  for  the  election 
of  a  trustee  for  .Tackson  township— Frank- 
fort was  not  then  incorporated  as  a  town 
and  Center  township  was  a  part  of  Jackson 
tlie  question  of  tlie  completion  of  this 
building  came  up  for  tinal  settlement.  Of 
tlie  two  candidates  making  the  canvass  one 
was  non-comniittal  on  the  question  and  the 
otlier  was  pledged  to  complete  the  building 
at  once.  The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Enos  Hoover  as  trustee,  and  he  was  pledged 
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to  complete  the  buildiug  in  time  for  school 
to  open  in  the  autumn  of  1S66.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  the  building  being  ready  for 
occupancy  in  September.  It  Avas  a  two  story 
brick  structure  of  four  large  and  well  lighted 
rooms,  erected  at  the  cost  of  $5,000.  For  his 
prompt  action  in  this  work  Mr.  Hoover  de- 
served much  credit  and  received  honorable 
mention  as  an  able  and  efficient  official. 
School  was  opened  in  the  new  building  in 
September,   18GG.     The  teachers  were   Prof. 


E.  H.  Staley,  principal,  Thomas  J.  Armeu- 
trout.  Miss  Linnie  Slayback  and  Miss  Paint- 
er. A  division  of  the  work  was  made  and 
the  teachers  assigned  to  the  high  school, 
grammar,  intermediate  and  primary  depart- 
ments. This  division,  however,  was  more 
nominal  than  real.  The  high  school  course 
covered  little  more  than  advanced  work  in 
the  common  branches,  the  attendants  being 
the  more  advanced  pupils  from  the  town  and 
those  who  came  in  from  the  country  to  pre- 
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pare  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Prof.  Staley 
was  both  principal  and  superintendent,  and 
to  his  early,  efficient  management  and  in- 
struction the  Frankfort  schools  owe  much. 
His  term  of  office  extended  over  a  period  of 
six  years— from  186G  to  1872.  In  1867  Frank- 
fort Avas  incorporated  as  a  town  and  the 
schools  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  town 
board  of  trustees.  In  1870  the  town  was 
reached  by  its  first  railroad,  giving  railroad 
connections  with  neighboring  cities  on  the 
north  and  south  and  opening  up  new  avenues 
aoid  facilities  for  trade.  This  led  to  a  rapid 
advancement  of  interests  and  a  noticeable 
increase  in  population.  The  schools  of  the 
town  Avere  now  very  popular.  The  attend- 
ance had  gradually  increased  until  the  once 
commodious  brick  building  was  entirely  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  large  enroll- 
ment. More  room  was  again  demanded  and 
something  must  be  done  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. 

In  1872,  Prof.  Staley,  having  resigned  his 
position  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  John  P. 
Rous,  who  continued  in  charge  until  1874 
The  schools  thus  far  had  labored  under  grear 
disadvantages.  There  had  been  lack  of  suffi- 
cient accommodations;  there  was  imperfect 
classification,  and  so  the  schools  lacked  uni- 
formity in  their  discipline  and  instruction; 
the  public  funds  were  limited  and  the  terms 
of  school  correspondingly  short.  The  lack  of 
a  well  defined  course  of  study  made  the  sev- 
eral departments  more  or  less  disconnected 
and  the  best  results  were  not  attainable. 

In  1873  a  new  school  board  was  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  Samuel  Ayres,  D.  P.  Earner 
and  J.  H.  Paris.  These  were  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town,  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  conversant 
with  their  needs.  Preparations  were  at  once 
begun  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  com- 
modious school  building.  The  school  build- 
ings of  other  cities  were  inspected,  architects 
A\ore  consulted  and  no  effort  spared  to  make 
tho  new  building  such  as  would  meet  the 
ikhmIs  of  the  schools  and  be  a  credit  and  an 
lionor  to  the  city.  The  building  erected  is  a 
large  aiul  liandsome  three  story  brick  with 
stone  trimmings.  It  contains  ten  study 
rooms  with  seatings  for  500  pupils,  a  chapel 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  and  two 
officios.  Tlip  building  is  furnished  through- 
out   witii    single    seats,   is  conveniently  ar- 


ranged, has  large  halls  and  liigh  ceilings,  is 
well  lighted,  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  its  erection,  a  very  con- 
venient and  comfortable  building. 

During  the  winter  of  1873-4  no  public 
schools  were  maintained,  the  public  funds 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  preparatory  to 
the  formal  opening  in  the  ncAv  building  in 
the  following  year.  A  private  school,  how- 
ever, was  held  in  the  old  building  and  many 
children  availed  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. School  was  formally  opened  in  the 
new  building  September  21,  1874,  witli  Prof. 
J.  E.  Morton  as  superintendent  and  with 
eight  teachers  in  charge  of  rooms.  A  tem- 
porary classification  had  been  made  and  a 
course  of  study  covering  eight  years'  work 
in  the  grades  and  three  years  in  advanced 
work  had  been  arranged  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  school.  The  school  year  of  1874-5  was 
nine  months  in  length  and  showed  an  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  400  pupils  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  345. 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
1875,  the  Frankfort  high  school  was  organ- 
ized with  C.  S.  Ludlam  as  principal.  Prof. 
Ludlam  continued  to  serve  as  principal  for 
four  successive  years  and  established  tlie 
high  school  on  a  firm  and  substantial  basis. 

For  the  school  year  of  1876-7  Superin- 
tendent J.  E.  Morton  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
R.  G.  Boone.  Superintendent  Boone  revised 
the  work  of  the  grades  and  extended  the 
high  school  course  to  four  years.  Oral  in- 
struction was  made  the  basis  of  teaching  in 
the  primary  grades,  text-books,  except  read- 
ers, not  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  before  the  fourth  year  grade.  Courses 
of  reading  and  study  were  outlined  for 
teachers  and  teachers'  meetings  were  held  at 
which  educational  philosophy  and  method 
were  discussed.  The  standard  of  teaching 
was  raised  and  teachers  were  able  to  give 
authority  for  what  they  did  in  their  schools. 
Superintendent  Boone  held  his  position  for 
ten  years.  He  did  much  to  popularize  the 
schools  both  at  home  and  abroad,  raised 
their  efficiency  to  a  high  standard,  created 
educational  sentiment  in  the  community  and 
established  the  educational  interests  of  the 
city  upon  a  sound  basis.  He  resigned  in  issc 
to  accept  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  In- 
diana State  University. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Griffith  was  elected  to  suci-( ,  .1 
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♦Superintendent  Boone,  assuming  control  of 
tlie  scliools  at  tlieir  opening  iu  September, 
18SG.  Superintendent  (iritlitli  continuea  in 
c-liarge  for  four  successive  years  and  rend- 
ered mucli  valuable  and  efficient  service. 
Under  his  judicious  supervision  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  were  largely  increased.  He 
resigned  in  June,  1889,  and  accepted  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Indiana  State  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Indian- 
apolis. He  was  succeeded  by  B.  F.  Moore, 
the  present  superintendent,  who  assumed 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  at  their  open- 
ing in  September,  1890. 


for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  steps  were 
at  once  taken  by  the  trustees  to  rebuild.  The 
new  building  was  a  two  story  brick  with 
basement,  and  consisted  of  four  study  rooms 
and  two  small  teacher's  rooms.  It  was  con- 
structed on  the  best  approved  plans  of  venti- 
lation and  lighting,  the  rooms  being  placed 
diagonally  with  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  the  children  being  seated  so  that  they 
received  the  light  over  their  shoulders.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1890  an  addition  was  built 
consisting  of  four  large  and  convenient 
study  rooms  making,  with  the  oa-iginal  build- 
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For  school  purposes,  the  city  has  been  di- 
vided into  three  districts  or  M-ards.  The  first 
ward  was  originally  set  off  in  the  summer 
of  1882.  The  building  erected  was  a  two 
story  brick  structure  finished  in  stone  and 
completed  January  1,  1883.  It  consisted  of 
four  study  rooms,  two  teacher's  rooms  and 
a  large  basement  to  be  used  for  playroom. 
But  six  months  of  the  school  year  of  1883-4 
had  passed,  when,  on  Monday  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  about  1  o'clock,  the  building  was 
^•otally  destroyed  by  fire.  Rooms  were  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  the  schoools 


ing,  accommodations  for  400  pupils.  Every 
room  in  the  building  is  now  occupied  and 
some  of  the  rooms  are  taxed  beyond  their 
capacity.  The  enrollment  in  this  ward  for 
the  year  1898-9  reached  435.  Mr.  Charles 
A.  McClure  has  been  principal  of  this  ward 
since  1S89. 

The  second  ward  embraces  that  portion 
of  the  city  in  which  the  buildings  erected 
in  18G5  and  1873  are  located.  Fortunately 
these  buildings  are  near  each  other  and  near 
the  center  of  the  Avard  as  set  off  for  school 
purposes.     This  makes  it  possible  for  both 
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buildings  to  be  used  for  grades  aud  for  both 
to  be  uuder  the  same  supervision.  The  two 
buildings  have  available  seating  capacity  for 
between  600  and  700  pupils.  The  enrollment 
in  this  ward  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  having 
reached  during  the  year  1898-9  598  pupils. 
Miss  Mary  Morrisson,  who  has  served  con- 
tinuously as  teacher  in  this  wai*d  since  1879 
and  whose  term  of  service  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  teacher  in  the  city,  was  for  many 
years  the  efficient  principal  of  this  ward.  She 
was  succeeded  in  1892  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Kyger, 
the  present  principal.  Miss  Morrisson  still 
retains  her  position  as  teacher. 

The  third  ward  wals  organized  in  1886. 
The  building  erected  was  of  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  of  that  erected  in  the  first  ward 
in  1884.  It  consisted  of  eight  study  rooms 
with  seatings  for  400  pupils,  and  an  office. 
School  was  first  opened  in  this  building  in 
September,  1886,  with  George  E.  Long  as 
principal.  The  enrollment  for  the  first  year 
Mas  158  pupils.  It  has  since  increa>sed  until 
in  1898-9  the  enrollment  was  388.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  close  of  school  in  1890,  at 
2:15  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  April  21,  this 
beautiful  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  children  were  accommodated  in  other 
wards  and  in  rented  rooms  where  they  fin- 
ished the  work  of  tlie  year  without  serious 
inconvenience  and  the  trustees  proceeded  at 
once  to  rebuild.  The  new  building  is  almost 
a  duplicate  of  the  old,  except  that  it  is  more 
substantially  and  safely  built. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  high 
school  was  organized  on  its  present  basis  in 
September,  1875,  C.  S.  Ludlam  being  its  first 
principal.  Before  this  time  what  was  desig- 
nated as  the  high  school  was  merely  an  ad- 
vanced grade  of  work  in  the  common 
branches.  No  effort  had  been  made  to  sys- 
tematize the  higher  grade  work  into  a  defi- 
nitely outlined  and  comprehensive  high 
school  course. 

The  high  school  building  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  Prairie  Creek,  one  block 
east  of  the  public  square.  This  central  loca- 
tion makes  the  building  easily  accessible  to 
pupils  from  all  over  the  city,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  most  convenient  site  available. 
The  steadily  increasing  attendance  had  filled 
the  old  building  to  its  utmost  capacity  and 
made  the  work  of  the  teachers  laborious  to 
the  extreme.     Realizing  that  they  must  as 


early  as  possible  provide  more  healthful  and 
roomy  quarters  for  this  rapidly  increasing 
attendance,  the  board  of  trustees  began  an 
investigation  of  the  plans  of  various  high 
school  buildings  over  the  State  with  a  view 
to  more  understandiugly  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  a  building  which 
would  be  adapted  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  school.  The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  was  let  October 
11,  1891,  and  work  was  at  once  commenced 
upon  the  foundations,  which  were  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  entire 
building  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the 
board  November  10,  1892.  The  building  is  a 
model  of  beauty  and  convenience  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  Messrs.  D.  A.  Coulter,  W.  S. 
Sims  and  Joseph  Dunlap,  who  gave  so  much 
of  their  time  to  the  planning  of  the  building, 
and  their  personal  supervision  to  its  con- 
struction. It  is,  including  the  attic  story, 
three  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement  with 
a  clean  height  of  13  feet.  The  ceilings  of 
the  first  and  second  stories  aire  16  feet  in 
height,  except  that  of  the  large  audience 
room  on  second  floor,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  trussed  and  has  a  height  of  35  feet.  The 
extreme  dimensions  of  the  buiidmg,  not  in- 
cluding the  towei,  are  102x119  feet.  The 
tower,  which  extends  from  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  building  is  circular,  with  a- 
diameter  of  IS  feet  and  an  extreme  height  of 
over  100  feet.  The  foundations  are  broad 
and  massive,  constructed  of  Silverwood 
sandstone  with  cement  footings.  The  walls 
of  the  superstructure  ai'e  faced  throughout 
with  Ohio  sandstone,  the  inside  walls  being 
of  brick.  The  cornices  and  other  roof  adorn- 
ments are  of  galvanized  iron,  painted  and 
sanded,  the  roof  being  of  select  slate.  The 
main  entrances  on  Clinton  and  Walnut 
streets  are  reached  by  handsome  and  spa- 
cious flights  of  steps  cut  from  Bedford  lime- 
stone. A  hallway  17  feet  in  width  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  on  the  lower 
floor  connecting  the  two  main  entrances. 
On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  assembly 
room,  with  seating  capacity  for  1,000  people. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  heating 
apparatus  and  furniture,  was  about  $50,000. 
In  this  building  are  the  ofiices  of  the 
board  and  superintendent,  the  city  library, 
the  entire  eighth  gi-ade  of  the  city,  enrolling 
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121  pupils,  and  the  high  school,  enrolling  258 
pupils  in  1S9S-9. 

In  June,  1891,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Daniel  E.  Comstock,  the  Sallie  May 
Byers  Memorial  Fund  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  high  school.  This  fund 
was  established  in  memory  of  Miss  Sallie 
:May  Byers,  a  member  of  the  first  class  to 
graduate  from  the  school.  Since  that  time 
the  fund  has  been  added  to  until  it  now  con- 
sists of  $1,500,  placed  with  the  city  council, 
the  interest  upon  which  is  annually  distrib- 
uted in  cash  prizes  to  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class. 


brary  has  been  increased  from  less  than  300. 
volumes  to  almost  3,000  volumes,  besides  the 
necessary  replacement  of  worn  out  volumes. 
The  books  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
use  for  reference  and  in  supplementary 
work.  They  are  distributed  to  the  different 
ward  schools  and  the  high  school,  and  are 
so  placed  that  each  teacher  and  pupil  may 
have  access  to  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
many  ways  in  which  they  influence  the  work 
and  characters  of  those  to  Avhoni  they  are 
available. 

Prior    t<i    tlu'    year    1874-.J    no    systematic 
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The  first  attempt  to  provide  the  schools 
with  a  reference  library  was  made  during 
the  school  year  of  1876-7.  In  January,  1877, 
the  first  books  were  put  in.  These  were 
added  to  during  the  year  until  at  the  open- 
ing of  school  in  September,  1877,  the  pupils 
had  access  to  300  volumes.  These  books 
were  purchased  with  a  view  to  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  entire  school.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Superintendent  Boone  and 
the  judicious  and  energetic  assistance  of 
Judge  Samuel  H.  Doyal,  then  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  the  development  and 
organization  of  the  library  proceeded  vigor- 
ously during  the  succeeding  years.  During 
the  sixteen  years  of  its  development  the  li- 


records  were  kept  from  wliicli  statistics  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  comparison  may  be  ob- 
tained. Since  1874-5,  however,  accurate  and 
reliable  statistics  of  the  progress  and  growth 
of  the  schools  are  obtainble.  These  sta- 
tistis  show  that  the  attendance  has  increased 
from  555  in  1874-5  to  1,836  in  1898-9;  the 
teaching  force  has  been  increased  to  over  40 
and  is  still  insufiicient.  The  high  school  has 
sent  out  over  325  graduates.  Where  the 
schools  occupied  but  one  building  in  1874-5, 
the  now  occupy  five,  and  the  total  valuation 
of  school  property  has  increased  to  about 
$125,000.  The  school  buildings  are  of  mod- 
ern design,  are  well  lighted,  heated  aud  ven- 
tilated, are  convenient  in  arrangement  and 
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well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  been  constructed.  They  are  furnished 
Avith  deslis  of  the  latest  pattern  and  are  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  appliances  for  tue 
illustration  of  work  in  the  different  branches 
of  study.  The  reference  library  has  been 
increased  and  improved  and  made  readily 
accessible  to  the  pupils  of  all  grades.  Man- 
ual training  is  being  introduced  into  tne  pri- 
mary grades  and  is  meeting  with  such  favor 
as  will  make  its  introduction  into  the  entire 
school  course  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
present  board  of  trustees,  Messrs.  D.  A. 
€oulter,  W.  A.  Merritt  and  U.  M.  Palmer,  are 
aggresive,  earnest  school  officials,  and  are  in 
hearty  sympatliy  with  everything  that  will 
raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  schools.  An  excellent 
school  sentiment  prevails  in  the  city.  Frank- 
fort has  for  many  years  been  pointed  out 
as  a  city  having  a  school  system  of  superior 
excellence.  To  maintain  and,  if  possible,  to 
increase  this  high  standard  of  excellence,  is 
the  wish  of  teachers,  pati'ons  and  school 
officials,  and  to  this  end  they  are  together 
putting  forth  honest,  sincere  efforts. 


It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact, 
that  consideration  of  the  various  phases  of 
a  town's  life,  is  not  exhausted  without  a 
more  or  less  comprehensive  study  of  its  club 
interests.  This  fact  is  an  evidence  of  what, 
now,  is  scarcely  disputed,  that  the  club  has 
<;ome  to  stay,  as  a  distinct  factor  in  develop- 
ment. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  liter- 
ary club  in  its  relation  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment. In  the  light  of  this  view,  that 
the  literary  club  movement  of  a  town,  is  a 
partial  measure  of  its  intellectual  status,  it 
is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Frankfort  to  re- 
view this  movement  within  its  own  borders. 

In  the  year  1888  the  club  idea  bore  its  first 
Tisible  fruit  in  Frankfort  in  two  distinct  or- 
ganizattions,  the  Woman's  Club  and  the 
Tourist  Club,  which  sprang  into  existence  al- 
most simultaneously.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  a  number  of  women  were  called  to- 
igether  by  Miss  Donnohue,  a  highly  cultured 
•member  of  the  city  liigh  school  faculty,  for 
the  purpose  organizing  a  society  to  promote 
the  intellectual  interests  of  its  members. 
This  organization  was  effected,  its  purpose 
lincorporated    in    a  formal    constitution,  its 


membership  selected,  and  a  program  of  tlie 
history  and  literature  of  early  England  de- 
cided upon.  The  Woman's  -Club  has  always 
limited  itself  to  twenty  members,  among 
whom  have  been  numbered  some  of  the 
brightest  intellectual  lights  of  the  town. 
Tlie  work  done  has  been  along  lines  of  his- 
tory and  classical  literature,  including  the 
study  of  England,  Germany  and  France,  and 
has  been  of  an  unusually  high  order.  From 
its  initial  meeting,  on  through  the  successive 
years,  the  club  has  realized  more  and  more 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized— 
the  growth  in  culture  of  its  members  and 
the  indirect  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  One  feature  of  this  club, 
which  has  distinguished  it  from  others,  has 
been  the  larger  per  cent,  of  teachers,  most  of 
tliem  non-resident,  upon  its  list  of  members. 
This  has  raised  the  mentality  of  the  club 
at  a  sacrifice  to  some  degree  of  its  stability; 
for  in  creating  a  shifting  membership  it  has 
probably  narrowed  to  a  certain  degree  its 
sphere  of  influence.  However,  the  eleven 
years  of  its  life  have  been  years  of  steady 
progress  and  of  effected  aims;  uninterrupted 
except  for  a  season  of  intermission  continu- 
ing throughout  the  past  year,  during  which 
its  membership  being  depleted,  in  some  in- 
stances by  removal  from  town  of  its  teach- 
ing contingent,  and  in  others,  by  the  stress 
of  more  urgent  duties  at  home,  the  club  was 
discontinued  for  a  yeai-'s  vacation,  its  mem- 
bers to  be  reassembled  in  September,  with 
fresh  aspirations  and  renewed  vigor. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Woman's 
Club  was  founded,  and  in  much  the  same 
manner,  the  Tourist  Club  had  its  birth,  its 
progenitor  being  Mrs.  Van  Sickle,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Mont  MacRae,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, and  a  woman  of  intellect  and  ambi- 
tion. At  her  suggestion  a  few  women  as- 
sembled and  organized  what  they  first 
called  the  History  Club,  but  shortly  after  its 
inception  Miss  Claybaugh,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, returned  from  a  visit  to  a  neighboring 
State  and  described  a  club  whose  meetings 
she  had  attended  and  whose  methods  she 
had  much  admired.  The  name  of  this  so- 
ciety was  the  Tourist  Club,  and  so  favorably 
did  its  purposes  impress  the  newly  organ- 
ized society  of  Frankfort  women  that  its 
name  and  plan  of  work  were  immediately 
adopted. 
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The  club  has  always  been  exactly  what 
Its  name  implies— a  veritable  study  club  of 
travel— and  its  thirty  members  ai-e  guaran- 
teed more  sightseeing  on  less  time  and 
money  and  with  less  discomfiture  and 
fatigue  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  tom-ist 
aggregation.  The  plan  of  their  first  ex- 
cursion was  somcAvhat  unique  in  that,  in- 
stead of  malving  the  first  stop  at  New  York 
and  the  next  at  some  foreign  port,  in  the 
mauner  usual  to  tourists,  they,  like 
"Cliai-ity,"  began  at  home  and  stopped  first 
at  Crawfordsville,  incidentally  viewing  the 
iKniuties  of  Indiana  scenery  in  that  vicinity, 
and  making  a  friendly  call  on  I^ew  Wallace, 
with  whom  tliey  discussed  such  of  his  books 
as  had  then  Iveen  written.  They  then  went 
on  to  the  next  point  of  interest.  Thus  they 
have  proceeded  in  leisurely  manner,  until 
the  world  has  been  circumnavigated;  the 
history,  literature  and  art  of  each  country 
reviewed;  acquaintance  made  with  all  the 
famous  men  and  women  of  each  countiy, 
with  the  peculiar  advantage  over  the  actual 
traveler  in  this  last  instance,  of  finding  these 
notables  always  at  home,  always  affable  and 
eager  to  be  interviewed. 

The  Tourist  Club  has  seasoned  philosophy 
with  wit.  has  mingled  the  social  element 
witli  intellectual  achievement  and  by  its 
catholicity  of  resource  and  interest  has  been 
a  distinct  factor  in  all  phases  of  the  progress 
of  Frankfort. 

For  three  yeai-s  the  Woman's  Club  aoid 
Tourist's  Club  were  the  only  exponents  of 
the  club  idea;  but  the  efficient  work  done  by 
tlieni  helped  to  spread  the  sentiment  already 
steadily  growing,  and  in  the  fall  of  1891 
there  sprang  into  existence  a  third  club. 
This  Avas  the  Monday  Night  Club,  organized 
by  Mrs.  Allen  :McMurray,  for  the  benefit  of 
both  men  and  women.  The  original  number, 
seven  gentlemen  and  their  wives,  has  been 
augmented  to  a  total  of  eighteen  members. 

Tlie  first  two  3'ears  were  spent  in  miscel- 
laneous work;  tlien  followed  a  year  each  of 
American  literature,  church  history,  political 
liistory  of  the  United  States,  French  history, 
Frencli  literature  and  English  literature. 
There  is  a  close  community  of  interests  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  club,  and  this, 
with  the  broad-mindedness,  progressive 
spirit  and  high  grade  of  mentality  of  its 
m(Mnl)ers    has   b<'en    the    making    of    a    very 


strong  organization,  whose  influence  is 
widely  felt.  One  especially  creditable  feature 
of  its  management,  is  a  magazine  exchange, 
including  in  its  list  all  tlie  foremost  publica- 
tions of  the  day. 

A  year  after  the  formation  of  the  Monday 
Night  Club  a  small  number  of  women  with 
a  desire  to  go  back  and  glean  again  in  the 
fields  of  knowledge  gone  over  in  their  earlier 
years,  formed  a  club,  which,  in  view  of  their 
expressed  purpose,  tliey  appropriately 
named  tlie  Aftermatli.  This  purpose  has 
been  subserved  by  a  course  of  study  embrac- 
ing for  its  first  six  seasons  the  history  and 
literature  of  America,  England,  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  a  course  in  mediaeval  his- 
tory and  some  miscellaneous  worlv. 

The  past  year  has  been  devoted  to  phases 
of  sociological  study,  which  are  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  thinking  world.  Under 
the  tutorship  of  Mrs.  Jeannette  Ruby,  a  cul- 
tured Avoman  of  Lafayette,  who  for  years 
has  studied  this  work  in  various  colleges, 
they  have  made  a  close  study  of  much  of  the 
modern  realistic  fiction  Avhich  exploits  the 
(piestions  of  sociology.  So  practical  and 
helpful  and  at  the  same  time  so  intensely  in- 
teresting has  this  scheme  of  study  been 
found  that  the  club  has  planned  work  along 
the  same  lines  and  under  the  same  guidance 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Some  of  the  subjects 
to  be  vieAved  are:  '"The  True  Aim  of  Lit- 
erary Study,"  "John  Ruskin  and  the  lOthifs 
of  Weaith,"  ''Balzac,  the  Historian  of  So- 
ciety," "Victor  Hugo  and  the  Sins  of  So- 
ciety," "Ibsen  and  Democra^cy,"  "Social 
Hypocrisy."  "Heredity,"  these  and  the  va- 
r'ous  other  subjects  to  l>e  illustrated  from 
the  Avorks  of  authors  treating  of  them. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  the  girls  of 
the  preceding  year's  high  school  graduating 
class  conceiA'ed  the  idea  of  perpetuating 
their  class  organization  in  some  form  of 
club,  it  Avas  imanimously  agreed  that  no 
name  would  be  so  fitting  as  that  in  honor 
of  their  favorite  teacher — Miss  I>ouis>^ 
Meyer.  Louise  ^Nleyer  remained  their  chiU 
name,  until  their  patron  saint  and  instructor 
changed  hers;  Avhen  they  Avere  constrained 
to  do  likeAvise.  And  they  have  retained  this 
name,  Louise  Wood,  as  their  club  name  ever 
since.  Mrs.  Louise  Wood  remained  tlieir 
teacher,  preparing  their  yearly  programs  and 
supervising  the  performance  of  duties,  nntil 
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her  removal  to  LaPorte,  where  her  husband 
was  elected  to  the  superiuteudeucy  of 
schools.  During  the  three  years  since  she 
has  directed  the  work,  criticised  and  advised 
througli  correspondence,  prepared  papci-s  to 
be  read  before  tlie  society  and  been  the  hi- 
spiration  of  their  entire  effort.  Tlie  club 
incorporated  in  its  first  constitution  the  con- 
dition that  none  but  uumaiTied  women  be 
admitted  to  membership,  but  since  tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  original  members  liave  brol-cen 
the  spirit  of  tluit  law,  a  more  lenient  view 
is  taken  and  the  constitution  probably  re- 
vised in  that  particular.  Their  work  has 
been  confined  excltisively  to  classit-al  litera- 
ture, and  witli  the  fresli.  briglit  minds  occu- 


lionor.  the  l-hiu-rsoii  ("luh.  A  ixTinuiicnt  or- 
gani/,;iti()n  \v;is  ctfected  Avitli  J.  A.  Wood, 
then  principal  of  Frankfort  higli  scliool,  as 
president.  'I'lic  works  of  Emerson  and  Car- 
lyle  occupit'd  tlic  first  year  and  engendered 
within  tlie  minds  of  tlic  mciiibcrs  jui  interest 
in  philosopliical  sidijccts,  whoso  fruits  dur- 
ing tlic  live  years  of  the  club's  c.\ivsten(,'e, 
have  been  an  earnest  grappling  witli  the 
great  (luestions  of  science,  philosophy,  re- 
ligion and  society. 

The  second  year  of  the  club  began  with 
the  study  of  theosophy,  whicli.  while  Ix'ing 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  uni- 
verse, was  thought  by  the  members  to  be 
based  too  much  on  occult  mysticism  to  be 
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pied  with  it,  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit. 

Of  the  various  literary  clul)s  of  Frankfort 
tliere  remains  to  be  sketched  the  only  man's 
club  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  the  town 
can  boast.  And  the  E:merson  Clul)  may  tell 
its  own  story. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1894,  a  small  num- 
lier  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  office  of  the 
coimty  superintendent  to  discuss  the  advis- 
abiUty  of  forming  a  literary  club  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  subjects  congenial  to  its 
members.  It  being  the  desire  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  begin  study  with  Emerson  and  his 
work  it  was  decided  to  name  the  club  in  his 
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of  practical  value.     So 

study   of    Christian     ( 

gratifying   results.      The   \ 

year  was  a  review  of  medi: 

special  emphasis  u!><>h  the 

tion  of    the    Middle    Ages 

been    evolved    the    modern 

The    fom-tli    year    was   spc 

evolution,   with   Sjx'U 

and   Lyman   AI)botfs   "The   Theology   of   an 

Evolutionist."  as  a  text.     A  varying  phase  of 

this  same  idea   was   worked  out  during  the 

past  year  and  a  development  of  it,  based  on 

the  book,  '-Through  Nature  to  (Jod,"  dealing 

with  the  presence  of  sin   in  the  world   from 


placed  by  the 
witli  more 
ork  of  the  third 
■val  Europe,  witli 
forces  of  civiliza- 
froiii  which  has 
rii  European  state, 
pent  in  a  study  of 
s  --First  Principles" 
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the  evolutionist's  view  point,  is  being  looked 
forvi^ard  to  as  the  culmination  in  interest  of 
the  entire  course  of  study. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Emerson  Club  as 
told  by  its  records.  The  rest  is  told  inaudi- 
bly  in  the  brilliant  minds,  solid  worth  of  its 
members  and  the  ever-widening  horizon  of 
its  influence. 

Besides  the  clubs  enumerated  there  are 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Chautauqua 
Circles  and  numerous  Bible  history  clubs,  of 
more  recent  organization. 

The  majority  of  the  clubs  belong  to  the 
State  Federation,  and  all  of  them  have  open 
social  meetings  for  friends  of  the  opposite 
sex,  except  the  Emerson  Club,  which  is  dis- 
tinctively a  bachelor  organization  and  evi- 
dently proud  of  it,  for  no  wife  or  sweetheart 
has  ever  gained  admission  to  its  councils, 
nor  has  a  woman  ever  graced  its  annual 
banquet.  The  work  done  by  these  clubs  has 
been  gradually  moving  from  abstract  to  con- 
crete, from  theoretic  to  practical,  until  there 
is  scarcely  an  aspect  of  the  town's  life  that 
is  not  benefited  by  their  atmosphere.  Be- 
sides this  indirect  influence  upon  home, 
school,  business  and  society,  the  clubs  have 
been  directly  responsible  for  bringing  to  the 
town  many  notable  lectures  a»d  high-class 
entertainments  it  would  not  have  enjoyed 
without  this  club  activity. 


Jefferson  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county. 
It  was  laid  off  in  1829.  The  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  to  stai-t  the  machinery  of  the 
county  government  held  their  meetings  there 
and  the  first  court  of  the  county  also  held 
its  sessions  at  Jefferson.  Jefferson  was  am- 
bitious to  be  the  county  seat,  but  how  it 
failed  in  that  ambition  is  told  elsewhere  in 
this  article.  The  first  store  in  the  county 
was  opened  at  Jefferson,  and  for  some  years 
pork  packing  was  a  prominent  industiT-  The 
Clover  Leaf  railroad  runs  through  the  town. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
agricultural  section  aad  has  an  excellent 
school. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  county, 
next  to  Frankfort,  is  Colfax,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Big  Four  and  Yandalia  roads.  Mul- 
berry is  one  of  the  prettiest  little  towns  in 


the  State.     Kirklin  is  growing  to  be  an  im- 
portant station  on  the  Monon. 

Clinton  county  owes  much  to  the  memory 
of  Leander  McClurg.  His  firm  and  patriotic 
stand  during  the  civil  war  was  one  of  the 
inspirations  of  the  people  of  the  county,  and 
led  largely  in  the  ready  response  the  people 
made  to  the  calls  for  troops.  In  the  memor- 
able session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1861 
he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  war  Avas  beginning  to  cast 
its  shadows  over  the  counti-y,  and  some  of 
the  members  indulged  in  unpatriotic  talk. 
They  were  sternly  rebuked  by  Mr.  McClurg, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  announced 
that  should  the  South  hurry  the  nation  into 
war  it  would  herald  the  destraction  of  that 
section.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  war  Democrat.  It  was  in  the  session 
of  1863  that  those  who  opposed  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  attempted  the  most 
revolutionary  measures  to  cripple  the  State 
government  and  prevent  the  further  enlist- 
ment of  troops.  During  that  exciting  session 
Mr  McClurg  stood  as  the  firm  and  steadfast 
friend  of  Governor  Morton.  He  opposed  his 
party  colleagues  in  all  their  reactionary 
measures  and  was  one  of  those  who  left  the 
Legislature,  breaking  a  quorum,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  deprive  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  control  of  the  militia. 

At  home  his  voice  was  always  raised  for 
the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war; 
and  his  energy,  eloquence  a,nd  patriotism  in- 
fused a  like  spirit  in  the  people  of  his 
county.  Mr.  McClurg  was  emphatically  a 
self-made  man.  He  was  born  at  Dresden, 
Ohio,  September  23,  1831.  In  1839  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  obtained  the  basis  of  his  education 
by  attending  school  a  few  weeks  each  win- 
ter, working  on  the  farm  during  the  summer. 
He  studied  law  by  himself,  find  in  1850  re- 
moved to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1851.  While  practicing  his  pro- 
fession he  became  editor  of  the  Frankfort 
Crescent,  and  proved  to  be  a  vigorous  polit- 
ical writer.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Presecut- 
ing  Attorney.  In  1874  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Congress.  In  1884  he  Avas 
unanimously  nominated  by  aU  parties  for 
circuit  judge,  but  died  before  the  election. 
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HISTORY  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS    FOR   JUNE. 

1.  When  was  the  first  court  established 
in  Indiana?  and  how  was  it  constituted? 

2.  What  did  it  attempt  to  do  in  the  way 
of  making  grants  of  lands? 

3.  What  courts  existed  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial government? 

4.  What  controversy  arose  between  the 
judges  of  the  courts  and  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature? 

5.  What  courts  were  established  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature? 

G.  What  was  the  first  system  of  courts 
established  by  the  State? 

7.  What  was  the  pay  of  judges  under  the 
first  State  constitution? 

8.  When  was  the  practice  changed  in  the 
courts? 

9.  What  was  the  court  of  common  pleas? 
10.    Of  what  does  the  present  judicial  sys- 
tem consist? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Under  the  French  domination  there 
were  no  courts  in  the  Territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river.  Each  commandant  of  the 
posts  was  supreme,  and  decided  all  ques- 
tions for  himself,  and  in  his  own  way.  When 
Lieutenant  St.  Ange,  commandant  of  the 
Post  at  Vincennes,  was  called  to  take  com- 
mand at  Fort  Chartres  he  left  Vincennes  un- 
der the  management  of  two  men,  who  were 
instructed  in  case  of  disputes  to  call  a  court 
of  some  of  the  leading  citizens.  When  the 
British  took  command  of  the  country  they 
made  no  effort  to  establish  courts  of  any 
kind.  After  the  capture  of  Vincennes  by 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Virginia  assumed  jur- 
isdiction over  all  the  territory,  and  appointed 
Col.  .Tohn  Todd  county  lieutenant  of  Illinois, 
as  the  whole  country  was  named.  The 
British  commander  at  Fort  Chartres 
set  up  a  court  at  that  place  consisting  of 
seven  judges,  but  it  did  not  attempt  any 
jurisdiction,  except  over  the  territory  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  fort.  Col.  Todd 
under    his    authority  as    county    lieutenant 


sought  to  establish  a  court  at  Vincennes, 
consisting  of  five  judges.  This  was  done  in 
1779. 

2.  The  court  established  by  Col.  Todd  as- 
sumed to  have  the  right  over  all  the  land  of 
the  territory,  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  suited 
their  own  ideas.  They  made  many  grants 
to  their  own  friends,  and  then  proceeded  to 
assign  to  themselves  many  thousands  of 
acres.  Their  method  was  to  have  one  mem- 
ber absent  himself  from  a  sitting  of  the 
court,  and  while  he  was  thus  absent  the 
other  members  would  vote  him  a  grant  of 
several  thousand  acres.  On  another  day  he 
would  be  present,  but  another  would  be  ab- 
sent, and  he  would  be  voted  a  tract.  In  1787 
Col.  Harmar,  on  his  arrival,  put  a  stop  to 
this  granting  of  land,  and  all  the  grants 
made  were  afterward  ignored  by  Congress. 

3.  Under  the  first  territorial  organization 
three  judges  were  appointed  by  Congress. 
These  judges  had  legislative  powers  as  well 
as  judicial.  Under  the  second  form  their 
legislative  powers  were  taken  away  from 
them.  The  first  court  was  held  at  Vin- 
cennes, beginning  its  sessions  March  3.  1801. 
Under  the  second  form  of  territorial  govern- 
ment the  judiciary  was  to  consist  of  three 
judges  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
judges  could  hold  court  singly  or  together. 
Congress  gave  power  to  the  territorial  legis- 
lature to  divide  the  Territory  into  districts 
for  judicial  purposes. 

5.  The  territoriaj  legislature,  under  its 
powers  to  define  the  judicial  districts,  at- 
tempted to  establish  courts.  It  provided 
that  the  people  of  each  county  should  elect 
three  associate  judges,  who,  together  with 
one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, should  constitute  a  court.  The  judge 
appointed  by  the  President  was  to  preside 
at  the  sittings  of  the  court.  The  law  further 
attempted  to  constitute  certain  districts,  and 
assign  one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
President  to  each  district.  It  also  attempted 
to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Tlie 
United  States  judges  refused  to  be  bound  b.v 
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the  law,  holding  it  repugnant  to  the  law  un- 
der whic-h  they  were  appointed.  The  legis- 
lature memorialized  Congress  on  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  up  another  judicial 
system.  It  divided  the  Territory  into  three 
judicial  districts,  and  provided  that  the 
Governor  should  appoint  a  presiding  judge 
and  two  associate  judges  for  each  district. 
Two  years  later  the  State  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  and  a  new  system  was  made 
necessai-y. 

."».  This  question  is  practically  answered 
in  the  replies  to  numbers  three  and  four. 
The  tirst  court  established  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  that  in  which  the  United  States 
judge  was  to  preside,  Avas  never  perfected, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  act  un- 
der the  law.  The  last  law  was  in  operation 
only  a  little  over  a  year,  and  but  few  ses- 
sions were  held,  its  jurisdiction  not  having 
been  clearly  defined. 

G.  Under  the  constitution  adopted  in  1816 
the  judicial  system  of  the  State  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  Supreme  Court,  circuit  courts  and 
sucli  other  inferior  courts  as  the  Legislature 
miglit  provide  for.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
to  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
tlie  Governor,  with  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  Senate;  the  circuit  courts  were  to  consist 
of  a  presiding  judge  a'jad  two  associate 
judges,  the  presiding  judge  to  be  appointed 
by  tlie  Legislature  and  the  associate  judges 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  each  county. 
It  was  required  that  the  presiding  judges 
should  be  learned  in  the  law,  but  no  qualifi- 
cations were  necessary  to  give  a  man  the 
I'iglit  to  be  elected  associate  judge.  The 
wliole  machinery  was  absurd  and  resulted 
in  many  queer  decisions.  The  Legislature 
afterward  established  what  were  linown  as 
probate  courts  to  take  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  of  probate. 

7.  Under  the  first  laws  the  pay  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  fixed  at 
■i^TOO  per  year,  and  of  circuit  judges  at  $700. 

S.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1851,  the  common  law  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  courts.  The  constitution  of 
18.51  made  it  obligatory  on  the  first  General 
Assembly  held  under  it  to  appoint  a^  com- 
mission to  revise,  simplify  and  abridge  the 
rules  of  practice  and  to  provide  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  distinct  forms  of  actions 


at   law   and   for  administering  justice  in  a 
uniform  mode  of  pleading  and  practice. 

9.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  es- 
taiblished  mainly  to  do  away  with  the  old 
probate  courts,  but  it  was  given  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.  It 
created  great  confusion  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, and  was  finally  abolished  in  1875. 

10.  The  present  judicial  system  is  com- 
posed of  a  Supreme  Court,  of  five  members, 
of  circuit  courts,  of  an  appellate  court,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  counties  there  are  what 
are  denominated  Superior  Courts,  and  crim- 
inal courts.  The  constitution  originally  pro- 
vided for  a  Sui^reme  Court,  circuit  courts 
and  such  other  inferior  courts  as  the  Legis- 
lature might  establish.  The  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court  grew  so  heavy  that  at  one 
time  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  was  known  as  the  Supreme 
Court  Commission.  This  was  to  consist  of 
five  members,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  cases  as  should  be  submitted 
to  it  by  the  court.  In  1881  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  was  adopted  striking  out 
the  word  "inferior"'  so  as  to  permit  the 
Legislature  to  establish  an  intermediate 
court  between  the  circuit  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Under  this  provision  an  appel- 
late court  lias  been  established,  but  its  life  is 
only  temporary,  but  if  the  number  of  judges 
on  the  supreme  bench  is  not  enlarged  the 
appellate  court  will  be  retained. 

QUESTIONS    FOR   JULY. 

1.  Into  how  many  branches  is  the  State 
government  divided? 

2.  What  constitutes  the  executive  branch 
and  what  are  its  powers? 

3.  AVhat  is  the  legislative  branch?  how  is 
it  constituted  and  what  are  its  powers? 

4.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  judicial 
branch  ? 

5.  What  officers  constitute  the  adminis- 
trative branch  and  what  are  their  powers 
and  duties? 

6.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor? 

7.  What  State  officers  are  constitutional 
officers,  and  in  what  respect  do  they  differ 
from  other  State  officers? 

8.  What  State  officers  are  not  constitu- 
tional officers,  and  how  were  they  estab- 
lished? 

9.  How  are  vacancies  in  State  offices 
filled? 

10.  The  filling  of  what  vacancy  occasioned 
a  great  struggle  before  the  people  and  in  the 
Legislature? 
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DATES  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


1S40.  Autavctic  coutiueut  discovered  by 
the  American  exploring^  expedition  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Wilkes. 

1840.  Nearly  all  of  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
swept  away  by  a  tornado;  317  persons  killed. 

1840.  Outbreak  of  the  great  temperance 
revival. 

1841.  United  States  Bank  failed,  causing 
great  financial  distress  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

1841.  Steamer  President  sailed  from  New 
York,  with  a  large  list  of  passengers,  and 
was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

1841.  William  Henry  Harrison,  President 
of  the  United  States,  died. 

1842.  Seminole  war  ended.  It  had  lasted 
seven  years.  The  struggle  between  the  In- 
dians and  whites  for  possession  of  Florida 
had  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

1842.  The  exploring  expedition  under 
Lieut.  Wilkes  returned  to  New  York,  after  a 
voyage  of  more  than  90,000  miles. 

1842.  Outbreak  of  Dorr's  rebellion  in 
Rhode  Island. 

1842.  John  O.  Fremont  started  on  his 
first  great  exploring  expedition  across  the 
mountains. 

1842.  Mutiny  on  board  of  the  United 
States  brig  of  war  Somers.  Midshipman 
Spencer,  a  son  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
two  seamen  Avere  hanged  by  the  court-mar- 
tial. 

1843.  Bunker  Hill  mouument  completed. 
1843.    Appearance  at  noonday  of  the  great 

comet. 

1843.  Great  excitement  over  an  expected 
ending  of  the  world.  The  "Millerites"  had 
set  a  day  for  the  final  winding  up  of  earthly 
things,  and  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  donned  their  Avhite  robes  ready  for 
the  resurrection. 

1844.  The  first  telegraph  line  built.  It 
extended  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

1844.    Great  riots  in  Philadelphia. 

1844.    Great    floods     on    the     Mississippi 

V'W'JY. 

1844.    Anti-reut  riots  in  New  York. 


1844.  The  great  gun,  "Peacemaker,"  ex- 
ploded on  board  the  steamer  Princeton.  Mr. 
Gilmer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Upshur, 
Secretary  of  State,  Commodores  Garrison 
and  Kennon  and  others  were  killed.  Pres- 
ident Tyler  was  on  board  the  vessel,  but  es- 
caped injury. 

1844.  .Jonathan  .Jennings,  first  Governor 
of  Indiana,  died. 

1844.  Noah  Noble,  Governor  of  Indiana, 
died. 

1845.  Texas  annexed. 

184.5.  President  Polk  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

1845.  One  thousand  houses  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Pittsburg. 

1845.  Great  fire  in  New  York;  1,300 
houses  burned. 

1845.  Samuel  Bigger,  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana, died. 

184G.    Ether  discovered. 

1840.    Sewing  machine  invented. 

1847.    Battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

1847.  Vera  Cruz  captured  by  Gen.  Scott. 
He  at  once  began  his  wonderful  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

1847.  First  manifestations  of  spirit  rap- 
pings,  table  turnings,  etc. 

1848.  Peace  made  with  Mexico. 
1848.    Gold  discovered  in  California. 
1848.    Six  hundred  houses  burned  in  Al- 

l)any,  New  York. 

1848.  Ex-Govornor  .Tames  B.  Pvay.  of  In- 
diana, died. 

1848.  Ex-President  .Tolm  Quincy  Adams 
died. 

1849.  Astor  I'lnee.   New  York,   riots. 
1849.    Tlie   country   ravaged  by  the   chol- 
era. 

1.849.  Fifteen  blocks  of  buildings  and 
twent.v-three  steamboats  burned  at  St.  Louis. 

1849.    Ex-President  Polk  died. 

18.50.  .Jenny  Lind.  the  "Swedisli  Nightin- 
aale."  tours  the  United  States. 

18.50.  Fugitive  slave  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 
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1S5U.  Great  fire  in  Philadelphia;  350 
houses  burned;  twenty-five  persons  were 
killed,  nine  drowned,  and  120  wounded. 

1850.  Ex-Governor  William  Hendricks, 
of  Indiana,  died. 

1850.  Ex-President  Zachary  Taylor  died. 

1851.  The  yacht  America  won  the  great 
race  in  England,  bringing  to  America  the 
prize  cup,  which  is  still  held  by  the  Amer- 
icans. 

1851.  A  panic  occurred  in  a  five-story 
school  building  in  New  York;  1,800  children 
rushed  for  the  doors  and  fifty  were  killed. 

1851.  Louis  Kossouth,  the  Hungarian  pa- 
triot, visited  the  United  States. 

1851.     Henry  Clay  died. 

1851.  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  nov- 
elist,  died. 

1851.  The  library  of  Congress,  containing 
35.000  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

1851.  San  Francisco  dei^troyed  by  fire; 
2,500  buildings  were  burned  and  great  loss 
of  life  occurred. 

J  851.  The  new  Constitution  of  Indiana 
adopted. 

1852.  Commodore  Perry  visited  Japan 
with  a  naval  expedition,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  that  country. 

1852.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  published. 

1852.    Daniel  Webster  died. 

1852.  James  Whitcomb,  United  States 
Senator  from  Indiana,  died. 

1852.  Free  schools  established  in  Indi- 
ana. 

1852.  The  notorious  free  bank  law  passed 
by  the  Indiana  Legislature. 

1853.  First  World's  Fair  held  in  the 
United  States. 

1854.  The  steamer  Arctic  sunk  in  the  At- 
lantic; more  than  30O  lives  were  lost. 


1854.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  (squatter 
sovereignty)  bill  passed. 

1854.  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  bombarded 
by  an  American  fleet.  This  was  a  most 
disgraceful  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans. 

1854.  Know-Nothiug  riots  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

1855.  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana  char- 
tered. 

1858.  Senator  Charles  Sumner  assaulted 
by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. 

1857.  Great  financial  panic  in  the  United 
States. 

1857.  Dred  Scott  decision.  This  decision, 
the  passage  of  the  fugitive  .slave  law,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
were  the  causes  which  aroused  the  North 
to  a  determined  opposition  to  slavery,  which 
eventually  culminated  in  the  rebellion. 

1857.  The  steamer  Central  America  lost; 
427  persons  perished. 

1858.  A  large  party  of  emigrants  massa- 
cred by  the  Mormons  at  Mountain  Meadow. 

1859.  Philip  Barton  Key  killed  by  Daniel 
E.  Sickles,  a  member  of  Congress. 

1859.  The  great  petroleum  excitement  in 
Pennsylvania. 

1859.  Senator  Broderick,  of  California, 
killed  by  Judge  Terry,  in  a  duel. 

1859.  John  Brown  made  his  raid  on  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Virginia. 

1859.    W.  H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  died. 

1859.    Washington  Irving  died. 

1859.  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  al- 
most destroyed  by  fire. 

1859.  Ex-Governor  David  Wallace,  of  In- 
diana, died. 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  FROM  INDIANA 


THIRD    PAPP:R. 


In  the  earlier  elections  of  United  States 
Senators  from  Indiana,  party  or  political 
lines  were  not  drawn.  In  fact,  there  was 
then  no  such  thing  as  political  parties. 
Oliver  H.  Smith  was  a  Whig,  but  he  de- 
feated William  Hendricks  for  the  Senate  by 
a  combination  of  Whig  and  Democratic 
votes.  That  is,  the  supporters  of  Hendricks 
voted  for  Smith  in  preference  to  Noble.  Two 
years  later  White  defeated  Blake,  the  Whig 
candidate,  by  a  similar  combination  with  the 
supporters  of  Howard.  By  1844,  however, 
when  White's  term  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
party  lines  were  beginning  to  govern  all  such 
contests.  In  that  year  the  Whigs  had  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Senate  was  equally  divided  between  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  with  the  casting  vote 
in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Lieutenant 
Governor.  That  Lieutenant  Governor  hap- 
pened to  be  Jesse  D.  Bright,  one  of  the  most 
skillful  political  leaders  the  State  has  ever 
had.  He  wais  a  young  man  and  was  am- 
bitious for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  kept 
that  ambition  a  secret.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  United  States  law  governing  the 
manner  of  electing  a  Senator,  but  each 
State  was  left  to  its  own  devices.  In  Indiana 
the  custom  had  been  from  the  veiT  begin- 
ning of  its  State  life,  for  the  House  to  invite 
the  Senate  to  meet  it  in  joint  convention  at 
an  appointed  hour,  to  go  into  the  election  of 
a  Senator.  When  the  Legislature  met  in 
December,  1844,  the  House  passed  the  usual 
resolution,  but  much  to  the  amazement  of 
everybody  the  Democratic  Senators  voted 
against  accepting  the  invitation,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Bright.  Again  and  again  did  the 
Whig  House  renew  its  effort,  but  each  time 
it  was  rejected  by  the  same  casting  vote. 

The  election  of  184,5  gave  the  Democrats 
a  majority  on  joint  ballot.  James  Whitcomb 
was  then  Governor,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  man  in  his  party.    He  had  been  elect- 


ed Governor  by  a  handsome  majority  at  a 
time  when  it  was  thought  no  Democrat 
could  succeed.  This  gave  him  additional 
prestige  with  his  party.  He  was  ambitious 
for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  Whigs  and 
Democrats  throughout  the  State  conceded 
him  the  seat,  but  when  the  Legislature  met 
it  was  discovered  that  some  one  el  e  had 
been  plowing  in  the  field,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Bright  appeared  as  a  full-fledged 
candidate.  The  tariff  then  was  a  burning 
political  issue,  as  it-  has  been  in  later  years. 
Whitcomb  wa?  a  free  trader  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.  He  wrote  for  his  party  a 
pamphlet  on  the  question,  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  campaign  document,  as  it  was 
used  then,  and  has  been  made  to  do  duty  in 
several  other  campaigns.  The  party  under- 
took to  raise  a  fund  to  have  it  printed  and 
circulated.  The  Governor  was  not  a  rich 
man,  but  he  was  what  was  called  well-to-do, 
but  in  money  matters  was  very  close.  He 
subsci'ibed  twenty  dollars  to  the  fund.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  was  not  as  rich 
as  the  Governor,  gave  two  hundred  dollars. 
This  amazing  liberality  was  contrasted  with 
the  penuriousnes  of  the  Governor,  and 
Bright  was  chosen  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date and  was  elected  Senator  on  the  first 
ballot,  defeating  Joseph  Glass  Marshall,  who 
would  have  been  elected  the  year  before  had 
the  Senate  united  with  the  House  in  a  joint 
convention. 

Jesse  D.  Bright  was  born  _in  Norwich, 
New  York,  December  18,  1812.  While  he 
was  still  a  lad  his  parents  removed  to  In- 
diana, settling  at  Madison.  There  Jesse 
grew  to  manhood,  getting  but  a  limited  edu- 
cation, but  growing  strong  physically.  He 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  its  practice, 
but  gave  his  attention  mainly  to  pontics.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  stronger  will. 
He  had  scarcely  attained  his  majority  when 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Jefferson  county.     He  was  person- 
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•ally  popular,  and  altliougli  the  county  was 
Wliig-  lie  succeeded  in  getting  himself  elect- 
ed probate  judge.  He  was  ambitious  and 
let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  his  political 
success.  Under  President  Tyler  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  and  this  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  his  acquaintance  through- 
out the  .State.  He  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  men  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
devoted  friends  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
He  was  already  the  party  dictator  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  and  that  gave  him  a  prestige 
with  his  party  everywhere.  The  Whigs  got 
into  a  Avrangle  among  themselves,  at  one 
time  in  Jefferson  county,  and  put  forward 
two  candidates  for  the  State  Senate.  Bright 
came  out  as  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
was  elected.  He  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the 
Senate.  In  \>>\?>  he  was  nominated  for  Lieu- 
tenant <iovernor  ou  the  ticket  with  Mr. 
Whitcomb.  He  made  a  complete  canvass  of 
the  State.  He  was  not  a  learned  man  on  any 
point,  and  his  edneation  on  all  points  was 
very    deficient,    but   he   Avas   possessed   of   a 


Hon.    Jesse  D.  Bright. 

strong  way  of  putting  his  case  before  the 
people  that  made  him  an  effective  stump 
speaker.  During  his  campaign  he  added  to 
the  number  of  his  friends  in  his  party,  and 
made  many  devoted  followers.  From  that 
time  until  1S60  he  was  practically  the  auto- 
crat of  the  Democratic  party  as  Oliver  P. 
ISIorton  was  later  of  the  Republican. 


He  became  a  leader  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  State  and  maintained  his  sway  with  an 
iron  hand.  If  he  offended  any  one  he  never 
undertook  to  placate  him.  but  left  him  to 
follow  his  own  devices.  How  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  has  already  been  told.  He 
carried  into  tlie  Senate  the  same  iron  will 
he  had  displayed  in  Indiana  and  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  that  body.  He 
entered  the  Senate  just  as  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  about  to  cause  a  war  Avith  Mex- 
ico. He  Avas  a  staunch  adherent  of  his 
party  policy  in  that  Avar,  and  allied  himself 
with  the  strongest  advocates  of  slaA'er5',  and 
on  every  question  that  came  up  touching 
slavery  he  A'oted  Avith  the  most  extreme  of 
the  Southern  members.  "When  his  term  ex- 
pired he  was  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  99  to  46 
for  Hon.  Charles  Dewey.  Before  this  time 
there  had  arisen  in  his  party  a  A'ery  strong 
antagonism  to  him.  This  antagonism  was 
led  by  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Avho  Avas  his  rival 
for  the  leadership  of  his  party.  The  bitter- 
ness between  the  two  Avas  most  intense. 
\"\'i-iglit  Avas  the  more  popular  with  the  popu- 
lace. ))ut  Bright  controlled  the  machinery  of 
the  party,  and  Avas  by  far  the  boldest  poli- 
tician. Mr.  Bright  Avas  never  very  careful 
in  his  choice  of  words  when  he  wanted  to 
denounce  an  enemy,  and  always  in  speaking 
of  his  rival  used  the  strongest  words  he 
<'0uld  find  in  his  vocabulary.  In  the  use  of 
Avords  Wright  Avas  but  little,  if  aaiy.  behind 
:\rr.  Bright.  In  political  matters  he  was 
ahvays  prompt— quick  to  decide  and  quick 
to  act.  In  1850.  Avhen  he  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Oavcu  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  ca/ndidate  to  contest 
tlie  prize  Avith  him.  Charges  Avere  made  that 
Briglit  Avas  seeking  to  re-elect  himself  by 
corrui)t  means.  Mr.  Bright  was  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time.  There  Avere  no  railroads 
across  the  mountains.  l)ut  the  Senator  Avent 
to  the  Postmaster  General  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  ride  in  the  mail  coach  to  Wheel- 
ing, and  over  the  mountains  he  sped  as  fast 
as  horses  could  carry  him.  Then  doAvn  the 
river  by  boat  to  Madison,  and  from  Madison 
to  Indianapolis  by  rail.  His  appearance  on 
the  scene  Avas  unexpected  bj'  his  enemies 
and  at  once  stampeded  them. 

By  this  time  he  was  the  strongest  man  in 
his  party  in  the  Senate  and  Avhen  Vice  Presi- 
dent King  died  a  few  days  after  being  SAvoi-n 
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into  office  ^Ir.  Bright  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  so  served  until  jNIarch 
4,  1857.  The  troubles  over  the  attempt  to 
force  slavery  on  Kansas  occupied  much  of 
the  atteutiou  of  the  Senate.  Sumner,  Chase 
and  Hale  were  then  members  of  the  Senate 
and  were  opposed  to  slavery.  Mr.  Bright  as 
President  of  that  body  refused  to  assign 
them  a  place  on  any  committee.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  affairs  of  Kansas  he  always 
took  the  most  extreme  Southern  view.  All 
through  those  troubles  he  stood  by  Presidents 
Pierce  and  Buchanan.  He  opposed  Senator 
Douglass  at  every  stage  except  when  that 
distinguished  statesman  undertook  to  pass 
his  squatter  sovereignty  measure.  Mr.  Bright 
sustained  him  in  that. 

In  1S.j7  he  was  again  re-elected.  Tlie  Re- 
publican party  was  then  fast  rising  to  power 
and  the  Democratic  party  was  divided  by 
tions.  In  1860  his  pai'ty  in  Indiana  declared  for 
and  the  Democratic  party  was  divided  by  fac- 
friends  of  Breckinridge  and  led  them  in  a 
hopeless  contest  in  the  State.  New  aspirants 
for  leadership  had  grown  up,  such  as  Hend- 
ricks and  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Bi-ight  found 
the  power  he  had  wielded  so  long  slipping 
away  from  him.  He  had  grown  domineering 
in  his  paa-ty  and  the  younger  politicians 
would  not  follow  him.  In  the  campaign  of 
1860  he  Avorked  with  untiring  energy,  but 
could  only  rally  a  small  vote  for  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge. This  soured  him  and  he  was  more 
than  ever  bitter  in  his  denunciations  of  those 
Avho  had  opposed  him.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  Mr.  Bright  was  expelled  from 
the  Senate  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The 
groundwork  of  the  charge  was  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Jefferson  Davi^,  in  which  he  styled 
him  "President  of  the  Confederation  of 
States."    The  letter  was  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Sir— Allow  me  to  introduce  to 
your  acquaintance  my  friend,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, of  Texas.  He  visits  your  capital  main- 
\  ly  to  dispose  of  what  he  regards  a  great  im- 
provement to  firearms.  I  recommend  him  to 
your  favorable  consideration  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  respectability,  and  reliable  in 
every  respect." 

This  letter  was  dated  March  1,  1861,  and 
was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  but  after  the  organization  of  the  rebel 
government  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  cer- 
tain Avar  Avould  ensue.     The  bearer  of  the 


letter  Avas  arrested  while  on  his  way  to  the 
confederate  capital.  When  the  State  Legis- 
lature met  in  1863,  the  Democrats  having  a 
majority  on  joint  ballot,  Mr.  Bright  asked 
for  a  vindication  by  being  elected  for  the 
forty  or  fifty  days  of  his  term,  but  his  party 
friends  refused.  This  embittered  him,  and 
he  removed  from  the  State,  going  to  Ken- 
tucky, Avhere.  he  served  a  temi  or  two  in  the 
State  Senate.  He  laid  his  defeat  in  1863  to 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  was  ever 
afterAvard  a  bitter  enemy  of  that  gentleman, 
and  it  Avas  mainly  through  his  machinations 
that  Mr.  Hendricks  Avas  defeated  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1868. 

The  political  rival  of  Mr.  Bright  at  Madi- 
son Avas  .Joseph  Glass  Marshall,  the  greatest 
orator  Indiana  ever  produced.  Mr.  Bright, 
by  refusing  to  let  the  Senate  go  into  a  joint 
convention  in  1845  had  prevented  Mr.  Mar- 
shall from  being  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  enmity  between  tlie  two  men 
became  more  bitter  than  ever.  It  culminat- 
ed in  1851  in  a  challenge  to  a  hostile  en- 
counter from  Marshall.  The  parties  went 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  an-auge  the  details  of 
the  meeting,  when  friends  interfered  and  the 
matter  was  settled.  In  1874  Mr.  Bright  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  died  there 
:May  20,  1875.  Before  the  Avar  he  became  the 
oAvner  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Ken- 
tucky and  a  lai'ge  number  of  slaves.  Mr. 
Bright  can  not  be  called  a  great  main,  but 
he  Avas  a  great  politician  and  party  leader. 
As  a  presiding  office  of  the  Senate  he  was 
firm  and  dignified  and  had  many  warm  per- 
soual  friends  among  his  political  enemies. 


As  the  term  of  Senator  Edward  A.  Hanne- 
gan  was  drawing  to  its  close  his  party 
friends  with  much  sorrow  saw  it  would  not 
do  to  re-elect  him  because  of  his  convivial 
habits,  and  all  minds  turned  to  James  Whit- 
comb,  who  had  sought  the  support  of  his 
party  when  Mr.  Bright  was  chosen.  On  the 
14th  day  of  December,  1848,  the  Legislature 
met  in  joint  convention  and  Mr.  Whitcomb 
was  elected,  receiving  75  votes,  the  Whigs 
supporting  Caleb  B.  Smith.  Mr.  Whitcomb 
did  not  receive  the  full  Democratic  support, 
as  15  members  voted  for  Mr.  Hannegan.  Mr. 
Whitcomb  did  not  live  to  serve  out  his  term, 
dying  in  New  York,  October  4,  1852. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Whitcomb 
was  the  ablest  man  of  his  party  in  the  State, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Joseph  G.  Mar- 
shall the  ablest  man  of  any  party.  He  was 
born  near  Windsor,  Vermont,  December  1, 
1795,  and  died  while  just  in  his  prime.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  making  a  living  by 
cultivating  the  soil  was  a  precarious  tLing 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  so  while  James 
was  a  small  boy  his  parents  removed  to  the 
West,  opening  up  a  farm  near  Cincinnati. 
In  those  pioneer  days  there  w^as  little  in 
farm  life  but  hard  worli  and  privations. 
Schools  Avere  few,  and  they  were  taught  only 
during  the  winter  months,  and  the  sons  of 
farmers  ambitious  for  an  education  had  to 
attend  school  under  many  difficulties,  always 
having  their  share  of  the  work  at  home  to 
do.  James  was  a  studious  boj^  ambitious 
for  something  better  than  farm  life,  with  its 
hard  work.  He  read  all  the  books  he  could 
get,  his  father  uttering  many  complaints 
about  his  son  neglecting  his  work  to  read 
books.  When  in  school  James  studied  hard, 
and  when  school  was  not  in  session  he  put 
all  his  spare  time  in  study,  so  that  he  event- 
ually fitted  himself  for  college  and  entered 
Transylvania  University.  By  teaching  dur- 
ing vacations  he  managed  to  keep  himself  in 
college  until  he  graduated,  vrhen  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law,  having  chosen 
that  profession.  In  1822  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1824  came  to 
Indiana,  making  his  home  at  Bloomington. 
His  studious  habits  clung  to  him,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  became  known  as  a  thor- 
ough lawyer.  He  developed  a  talent  for 
public  speaking  and  was  always  regai'ded  as 
very  able  in  the  presentation  of  a  case  to 
either  a  court  or  jury. 

He  haid  not  been  in  the  State  quite  two 
years  when  he  was  appointed  prosecuting 
attorney  by  Governor  James  B.  Ray.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
ability.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  was  re-elected  in  1833.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  debates  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  the  special  champion  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  State  enter- 
ing upon  the  proposed  system  of  public  im- 
pi-ovements.  In  1836  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jackson  commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
and   he   held   thalt   position   until   1841,   dis- 


charging its  duties  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
To  better  qualify  himself  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes which  were  arising  over  land  titles  he 
studied  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  read  the  grants  in 
the  original.  He  returned  to  Indiana  in  1841 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Terre 
Haute.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  soon 
commanded  a  very  large  practice,  but  he 
was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  in  the  pur- 
suits of  private  life.  In  1843  he  was  nomin- 
ated by  his  party  as  its  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  Whigs  had  controlled  that  office 
for  several  terms,  and  as  they  were  the 
warm  advocates  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system,  and  as  that  system  had  not 
been  wholly  abandoned,  and  as  Mr.  Whit- 
comb was  known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  it 
the  Whigs  thought  their  success  sure,  but. 
Ml".  Whitcomb  was  elected.  He  Avas  re- 
elected in  1846. 

He  served  as  Governor  at  an  important 
era  of  the  State.  Indiana  had  become  in- 
volved in  a  net  work  of  internal  improve- 
ments, including  canals,  railroads  and  turn- 
pikes. A  great  debt  had  been  incurred  with 
heavy  interest  charges;  a  financial  panic  had 
prostrated  business  everywhere  and  the 
State  had  been  unable  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  debt.  Governor  Whitcomb  advocated 
a  settlement  with  the  creditors,  and  one  was 
finally  made  whereby  the  State  turned  over 
to  the  creditors  the  Waabsh  and  Erie  canaU 
together  with  the  lands  given  by  the  general 
government  to  aid  in  its  construction  for 
one-half  of  the  debt,  and  issued  new  bonds 
for  the  remaining  half.  At  the  time  this 
was  regarded  as  a  great  achievement,  but  of 
late  years  many  have  doubted  its  -wisdom. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  steps 
were  taken  to  adequately  care  for  the  in- 
sane, the  blind  and  the  mutes  of  the  State. 
It  was  also  during  his  administration  that 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  waged,  and  under 
the  Governor  Indiana  readily  filled  its  quota 
of  troops. 

Governor  Whitcomb  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce party  politics  into  the  construction  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Under  the  first  consti- 
tution the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Prior  to 
his  time  men  had  been  selected  for  those 
exalted  positions  on  account  of  their  great 
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leainiug  in  the  law,  without  regard  to  what 
party  they  belonged  to.  The  term  of  two 
of  the  judges  expiring  he  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  names  of  two  new  men,  thus  making  the 
whole  bench  of  the  Democratic  faith.  They 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  he  sent  in 
others,  but  every  nomination  was  of  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  the  Senate  rejected  them  as  fast 
as  sent  in.  When  the  Senate  adjourned  he 
made  temporary  appointments  of  the  two 
old  members,  and  renewed  the  fight  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  but  Avithout 
success.  Finally,  after  trying  three  Legis- 
latures, he  obtained  a  majority  vote  in  favor 
of  his  nominees.  His  action  caused  a  bitter 
newspaper  war  and  created  great  excitement 
in  the  State. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  as  has  been 
related,  but  his  health  was  then  broken 
<lown,  and  he  was  forced  to  frequently  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 


Hon.    James  Whitcomb. 


In  consequence  of  this  failure  of  his  health 
lie  was  not  able  to  take  that  active  part  in 
the  deliberations  his  talents  and  learning 
^fitted  him  for.  He  was  a  disappointed  man 
when  he  went  to  the  Senate,  having  ardent- 
ly desired  that  place  two  years  before,  when 
lie  was  set  aside  by  his  party  for  Mr.  Bright. 
■a  much  younger  man,  and  possessing  far 
less  real  ability.  When  he  reached  the  Sen> 
ate  he  found  Mr.  Bright  firmly  entrenched 
both  with  his  party  coUeagnes  and  with  the 
administriation.  While  they  were  both  Dem- 
ocrats their  political  methods  were  very  dis- 
similar, and  they  had  but  little  in  common, 
and  as  Senator  Bright  was  a  man  who  never 


brooked  opposition  or  interference  Mr.  Whit- 
comb found  himself  with  but  little  influence. 
This  disappointment  aggravated,  no  doubt, 
his  disease,  and  he  died  before  filling  out 
half  his  term. 

Senator  Whitcomb  was  a  great  student 
throughout  his  life,  and  wasted  but  few 
minutes  of  his  time.  His  studies  were  not 
systematic  and  because  of  that  want  of  sys- 
tem he  was  not  so  profund  in  his  learning 
as  he  would  have  been  had  he  pursued  a 
different  course.  Mentally  he  was  a  strong 
man,  and  had  his  health  permitted  he  would 
have  risen  to  great  distinction  in  the  Senate. 
His  manners  were  courteous  and  kind.  He 
was  a  fine  amateur  musician  and  played  the 
violin  with  remarkable  skill.  Hon.  Oliver 
H.  Smith,  in  his  book  of  reminiscences,  tells 
the  following  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  Knightstown,  where  he  and  Mr.  Whit- 
comb stopped  over  night  in  one  of  their 
journeys: 

"Entering  the  cabin  there  sat  before  the 
fire  a  lame  young  man  by  the  name  of  Amos 
Dille,  with  an  old  violin  in  his  hand,  scrap- 
ing away,  making  anything  but  music.  He 
laid  the  violin  on  the  bed  and  started  with 
our  hoi-ses  to  the  stable.  As  he  closed  the 
door  Mr.  Whitcomb  took  it  up,  soon  put  it  in 
tune  and  when  Amos  returned  was  playing 
light  and  beautiful  aii's.  Amos  took  his  seat 
by  me  seemingly  entranced,  and  as  Mr. 
Whitcomb  struck  up  'Hail  Columbia'  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming:  'If  I  had  fifty 
dollars  I  would  give  it  all  for  that  fiddle;  I 
never  heard  such  music  before  in  my  life.' 
After  playing  several  tunes  Mr.  Whitcomb 
laid  the  instrument  on  the  bed.  Amos 
seized  it.  carried  it  to  the  fire  where  he  could 
see  it,  turned  it  over  and  over,  examined  it 
in  every  part,  and  sang  out:  'Mister,  I  never 
saw  two  fiddles  more  alike  as  yours  and 
mine.'  " 

Mr.  Whitcomb  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  a  great 
worker  both  in  the  church  amd  Sunday 
school.  While  Governor  it  was  his  custom 
on  each  Sunday  morning  to  mount  his  horse 
and  go  around  among  the  people  urging  the 
children  to  attend  Sabbath  school.  The 
State  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave 
and  placed  a  statue  of  him  in  Monument 
Place,  Indianapolis. 
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When  Senator  Wliitcomb  died  Hon.  Jo- 
seph A.  Wright  was  Governor.  He  and 
Senator  Bright  were  at  sword's  points.  The 
iiostility  between  the  two  was  of  the  most 
intense  kind.  Wright  was  popular  with  the 
masses  of  tlie  party  and  had  been  nominated 
for  Govei'nor  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
Bright.  Tlie  contest  for  leadership  between 
the  two  continued  all  of  the  first  term  of 
Governor  Wright  ajud  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  term  it  was  especially  virulent. 
AYright  was  ambitious  to  go  to  the  Senate, 
but  could  not  appoint  himself  to  the  va- 
cancj^  He  determined  to  select  some  man 
who  was  hostile  to  Bright,  and  yet  who 
would  not  be  in  his  way  when  the  Legisla- 
ture met,  so  he  chose  Hon.  Charles  W.  Cath- 
cart.  Ml'.  Cathcart  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Madeira  in  1809.  After  securing  a  good 
English  education  he  followed  the  sea  for 
several  years.  In  1831  he  removed  to  In- 
diana and  settled  at  Laporte,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  acted  a)s  a  land  surveyor  for 
the  United  States.  He  served  several  tei*ms 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1844  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  In 
1846.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
was  an  effective  stump  speaker.  For  many 
years  he  wielded  a  great  influence  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  especially  with 
the  members  of  his  own  party.  He  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  Wright  and  was  opposed 
to  Bright.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  became  a  follower  of  those  who  taught 
spiritualism  and  became  an  earnest  advocate 
of  that  doctrine.  Mr.  Cathcart  only  served 
in  the  Senate  for  a  penod  of  about  thirty 
days. 

Befoi*e  the  Legislature  met  after  the  death 
of  Senator  Whitcomb,  it  became  evident  that 
Senator  Bright  would  prevent  the  election  of 
Governor  Wright.  The  Senator  controlled 
what  in  these  days  would  be  termed  the  "ma- 
chine." Through  the  machine  he  controlled 
his  party  in  the  General  Assembly.  As  he 
had  disappointed  Whitcomb  in  1845  he  was 
to  disappoint  Wnght  in  1853.  The  Legisla- 
ture met  in  December,  and  John  Pettit  was 
elected  to  the  vacancy. 

John  Pettit  was  born  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
New  York,  in  1807.  His  parents  were  de- 
voted Presbyterians,  and  their  fondest  desire 
was  to  see  their  son  a  minister  of  the  church 


they  loved  so  well.  When  he  was  sufficiently 
prepared  he  was  sent  to  college.  Soon  after 
entering  college  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  minister,  and 
he  informed  one  of  his  teachers  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  turn  from  theology  to  law. 
The  professor  was  ardent  In  his  devotion  to 
his  cause  and  labored  with  young  John  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully  to  win  him  back  to  the 
proper  way,  but  wholly  failed.  John  had  al 
mind  of  his  own  and  he  determined  to  use 
it.  The  persistence  of  the  teach- 
er finally  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
student  and  he  suddenly  left  college, 
and  returned  home.  Tnere.  instead  of  the  ar- 
guments of  the  professor  he  met  the  appeals 
of  his  mother  to  return  to  school  and  follow 
the  course  they  had  marked  out  for  him. 
John  had  no  oobjections  to  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  did  object  to  the  theology  part  of 
it.  He  offered  to  return  to  college  if  they 
would  give  up  all  efforts  to  make  a  preacher 
out  of  him,  and  let  him  follow  his  own  de- 
vices. Reluctantly  they  gave  in  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  boy,  and  he  returned  to 
college. 

The  professor,  however,  was  not  willing 
to  give  him  over,  and  renewed  his  efforts  and 
persisted  until  at  lalst  John  again  fletl  from 
college,  but  this  time  he  did  not  return  home. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  do  for  himself.  He 
started  out  in  search  of  employment,  and  at 
Waterloo  found  employment  in  the  office  of 
a  lawyer.  There  he  studied  law  while  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  for  which  he  had  been 
employed.  In  1830  he  determined  to  stait 
West.  His  employer  helped  him  and  he  be- 
gan his  journey.  By  tlie  time  he  reached 
Troy,  Ohio,  his  means  were  exhausted  and 
he  engaged  in  school  teacliing.  By  teaching 
he  earned  enough  money  to  return  what  had 
been  loaned  him  by  his  employer  at  Water- 
loo, and  enough  to  pay  his  way  to  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  He  arrived  in  Lafayette,  in  1831", 
Avitli  his  means  almost  exhausted  again.  At 
Lafayette  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  and 
soon  became  known  as  a  very  able  and  very 
successful  practitioner. 

Hon.  Godlove  S.  Orth,  Avho  knew  hiui  in 
those  days,  once  said:  "I  knew  him'  well. 
Our  associations  were  of  the  most  intimate 
character,  and  I  say  it  in  no  disparagement 
of  him,  he  was  no  scholar,  but  had  a  mind 
and  force  of  intellect  which  could  success- 
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fully  grasp  great  and  mighty  questions. 
Judge  Pettit  came  here  at  a  time  when  he 
was  associated  with  great  minds,  such  as 
Albert  S.  White,  Rufus  A.  Lockwood,  Judge 
Ingram  and  Thomas  Brown.  He  had  not 
the  polish  of  White,  nor  the  scholarly  attain- 
ments of  Lockwood,  yet  in  their  intellectual 
contests  Judge  Pettit  proved  himself  their 
equal.  He  had  a  large  heart,  and  it  was 
as  good  as  it  was  large.  His  greatest  fault 
was,  he  caiTied  his  faults  on  his  sleeve." 

In  1838  Judge  Pettit  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  In  1839  President  Martin  Van 
Buren  appointed  him  United  States  district 
attorney  for  Indiana,  which  office  he  filled 
until  1843,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
which  position  he  filled  three  terms.  In  1850 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  on  that  he  left  a  deep 
imprint.  In  January,  1853,  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Governor 
Whitcomb.  In  1855  he  became  judge  of  the 
Tippecanoe  Circuit  Court,  then  joined  with 
other  counties.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan  as  chief  justice  of  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  which  office  he  held 
until  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  1861  he  returned  to  Lafayette  and  re- 
sumed practice,  and  was  thereafter  elected 
city  attorney,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
four  years.  In  1867  he  was  elected  mayor. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Indi- 
ana Supreme  Court,  retiring  from  that  posi- 
tion January  1,  1877.  He  died  June  17,  1877, 
j  at  his  home  in  Lafayette,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  seventy  years.  That  Judge  Pettit  had 
eccentricities  and  idiosyncracies  shai-ply  de- 
fined is  shown  by  the  group  of  portraits  of 
the  members  of  the  constitutional  convention 
now  in  the  Capitol.  They  are  all  there  ex- 
cept Judge  Pettit.  The  following,  taken 
from  one  of  his  published  decisions,  while 
Supreme  Court  Judge,  is  characteristic:  "A 
soldier  was  at  home  on  fui-lough,  and  was 
about  to  return  to  the  ranks,  where  death 
was  quite  as  likely  as  life.  He  had  $175, 
and  an  adult  brother  and  an  infant  sister, 
and,  with  a  brother's  love  for  her  glowing 
in  his  breast,  he  went  to  his  trusty  friend 
and  said:  'Here  is  all  I  have.  I  am  called 
to  the  post  of  honor,  but  of  danger.  If  I  re- 
turn, give  it  again  to  me;  but  if  I  die,  give 


it  to  my  infant  sister  or  her  guardian.'  The 
writing  was  made  accordingly.  The  soldier 
died  and  the  money  was  paid  to  the  infant 
sister,  according  to  the  contract,  and  we  will 
not  disturb  its  possession.  We  hold  that  the 
written  memorandum  was  an  obligation  to 
pay  the  money  to  the  soldier  if  he  lived  to  de- 
mand it,  but  if  not,  to  pay  it  to  his  sister. 
The  soldier  died,  and  the  money  has  been 
paid  to  his  infant  sister,  and  no  ruthless  hand 
should  be  allowed  to  disturb  that  sacred  me- 
morial of  a  brother's  love." 

Judge  Pettit  was  full  of  eccentricities.  He 
hated  with  a  good  hatred  and  loved  with 
an  intense  love.  In  the  Senate  he  became 
quite  prominent,  for  he  possessed  talents  of 
a  high  order,  and  whichever  side  he  took  he 
acted  with  the  most  intense  earnestness.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat  of  the  extreme 
type,  and  yet  he  frequently  differed  with  his 
colleague.  Senator  Bright. 


By  1854  the  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  began  to  make  inroads  on  the  hith- 
erto unbroken  strength  of  the  Democracy  in 
Indiana.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  repeal- 
ing the  Missouri  compromise,  awoke  a  most 
determined  spirit  of  opposition  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  divided  into  two  factions, 
known  as  "Free  Soil"  and  Administration 
Democrats.  The  elections  of  1854  resulted 
in  giving  to  the  Free  Soil  Democrats  and 
Whigs  a  majority  on  joint  ballot  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  they  combined  in  the  determin- 
ation to  elect  a  Senator  that  would  oppose 
the  further  extension  of  slavery.  Mr.  Pettit 
was  serving  the  unfinished  term  of  Senator 
Whitcomb.  He  had  been  elected  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mr.  Bright,  but  in  the  Senate  was 
not  as  subservient  as  Mr.  Bright  desired, 
and  as  he  was  known  to  be  pronounced  in 
his  views  in  favor  of  the  most  extreme  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  there  was  no  possi- 
ble chance  of  his  securing  the  support  of 
those  opposed  to  that  administration.  The 
Whigs  and  Free  Soil  Democrats  were  known 
to  favor  the  election  of  Joseph  G.  Marshall, 
the  great  political  enemy  of  Mr.  Bright  at 
Madison.  The  only  way  to  defeat  him  was 
to  prevent  an  election,  and  the  same  tactics 
that  proved  so  successful  in  1844  were  re- 
sorted to.     Tlie   Senate  had   a  majority  of 
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-administration  Democrats  and  that  body 
steadfastly  refused  to  go  into  a  joint  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Sen- 
ator, and  the  State  was  left  for  two  years 
with  but  one  representative  in  that  body. 
The  year  1S56  was  a  very  exciting  one  in 
[political  circles.  It  was  the  one  that  wit- 
nessed the  first  great  stmggle  between  the 
Democratic  pai-ty  and  the  new  Republican 
party,  that  had  grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Wliig.  It  was  a  presidential  year,  and  the 
Democrats  were  successful  in  Indiana.  They 
carried  the  State  not  only  for  their  candidate 
for  President  and  Governor  but  secured  a 
majority  on  joint  ballot  in  the  Legislature. 
Matters  were  somewhat  reversed,  however, 
from  3854.  as  the  Republicans  and  Free  Soil 
Democrats,  through  the  hold-overs,  con- 
trolled the  Senate.  The  Democrats  now 
feared  that  the  tactics  of  two  years  before 
would  be  used  against  them,  and  they  be 
cut  out  of  electing  a  Senator,  or  rather  two, 
as  "the  time  of  Mr.  Bright  waiS  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  there  would  be  two  vacancies. 

The  Republicans  and  their  allies  pro- 
posed to  go  into  convention  and  let  the  Dem- 
ocrats elect  a  successor  to  Mr.  Bright,  on  the 
agreement  that  they  be  permitted  to  elect 
•one  for  the  remaining  four  years  of  the  term 
■out  of  which  they  claimed  to  have  been  de- 
fraiuded  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  1854. 
The  Democrats  refused  to  enter  into  any 
agreement.  The  constitution  provided  that 
on  a  fixed  day  after  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature  the  two  houses  should  meet  in 
joint  convention  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  votes  cast  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  they  did  so  meet.  On  the 
completion  of  the  count  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Avho  was  presiding,  declared  the  joint 
convention  adjourned  to  another  day.  On 
that  day  he  adjourned  it  still  to  another  day. 
When  this  time  arrived,  while  the  Senate 
was  still  in  session,  with  a  temporai'y  pre- 
siding office  in  the  chair,  without  any  pre- 
liminary warning  the  Democratic  members 
left  the  chamber  amd  repaired  to  the  hall 
of  the  House,  where  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor declared  the  joint  convention  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  electing  two 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Republican  members  of  the  House  attempted 
to  protest,  but  a  vote  was  taken  and  Graham 
N.  Fitch  was  elected  for  the  short  term  and 


Mr.  Bright  to  succeed  himself,  eaich  receiv- 
ing 83  votes,  no  Republicans  or  Free  Soil 
Democrats  voting.  All  this  time  the  Senate 
was  still  in  session,  with  a  majority  of  its 
members  in  their  seats  and  taking  part. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  Bright 
and  Fitch  had  been  declared  elected  the  Re- 
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publicans  and  Free  Soil  Democrats  of  the 
General  Assembly  met  and  drew  up  a  protest 
against  their  being  admitted  to  seats  in  the 
Senate.  The  protest  set  forth  that  it  had 
been  the  unbroken  custom  in  the  State  for 
the  House  to  invite  the  Senate  to  meet  it  in 
joint  convention  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  Senator,  and  that  this  had  not  been  done. 
They  also  set  forth  that  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  it  was  required  that  there 
must  be  present  in  the  Senate  at  least  33 
members,  and  in  the  House  at  least  67  mem- 
bers before  either  house  could  ti-ansact  busi- 
ness; that  there  were  present  at  the  alleged 
joint  convention  less  than  a  majority  even 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  no  roll  call  was  made 
of  the  House  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
a  quorum  of  that  body  was  present;  that 
the  vote  showed  that  less  than  a  quorum  vot- 
ed. They  also  set  forth  that  there  had  been 
no  legitimate  call  in  any  way  for  a  joint  con- 
vention; that  the  undisputed  rule  in  legisla- 
tive bodies  was  that  when  they  met  in  joint 
convention  for  a  specific  pui-pose  the  powers 
of  that  convention  ended  when  the  specific 
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I  object  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  it 
could  not  adjourn  itself  to  another  day;  that 
,  in  this  case  the  presiding  officer  himself  had 
'  assumed  the  authority,  without  any  motion 
\  being  made,  or  any  vote  being  taken,  to 
i  adjourn  the  convention  to  a  future  day. 

This  protest  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  but 
that  body,  after  a  long  discussion,  decided 
that  a  Legislature  could  not  question  the 
right  of  any  one  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  by 
I  a  protest,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  seat 
could  be  questioned  was  by  some  other  per- 
son appeai'ing  and  claiming  to  have  the  right 
to  the  seat  by  an  election.  In  1859  the  Re- 
publicans and  Free  Soil  Uemoci'ats  having 
a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  elected  Henry  S.  Lane  and  Jona- 
than McCarty,  and  they  went  to  Washington 
and  contested  the  seats  of  Bright  and  Fitch, 
but  the  Senate  ruled  that  the  matter  had 
been  disposed  of  at  the  previous  session. 
Mr.  Fitch  served  out  his  term  and  Mr. 
Bright  served  until  he  was  expelled  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862. 

Graham  N.  Fitch  was  one  of  the  really 
able  men  of  Indiana.  He  was  born  in  Gen- 
nessee  county.  New  York,  December  5,  1810. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
that  vicinity  and  then  studied  medicine.  In 
1834  he  removed  to  Indiana,  making  Logans- 
port  his  home.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  a  very  large  practice,  and  in  a  compara-. 
tively  short  time  became  known  throughout 
the  State  as  a  most  skillful  surgeon.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  of  positive 
character.  In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  again  in  1839.  In  1844 
he  was  made  a  professor  in  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  and  filled  a  chair  in  that 
institution  for  several  years.  In  1838,  when 
the  Indians  were  removed  from  Indiana  they 
at  first  refused  to  go  and  the  militia  were 
called  out.  Mr.  Fitch  was  an  officer  in  a 
company  of  dragoons,  and  his  company, 
among  others,  was  called  upon,  but  the  In- 
dians deciding  to  go  without  force  Dr. 
Fitch  accompanied  them  as  a  surgeon. 

In  1848  Dr.  Fitch  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  re-elected  in  1850,  defeating  in  the  latter 
race  the  late  Schuyler  Colfax.  He  was  a 
strong  speaker  and  became  known  in  Con- 
gress as  an  able  debater.  On  leaving  Con- 
gress he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  pol- 


itics, always  being  one  of  the  trusted  leaders 
of  his  party.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
as  has  been  related,  in  that  contest  being 
favored  by  Senator  Bright.  In  the  Senate, 
however,  Mr.  Bright  found  his  colleague  dis- 
posed to  have  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  to 
speak  it  freely.  He  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal courage  aiud  when  thoroughly  aroused 
was  not  apt  to  hunt  for  the  smoothest  words 
in  debate.  This  freedom  of  speech  twice 
came  near  bringing  him  into  a  hostile  en- 
counter, the  last  time  being  with  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  late  Senator  Douglass, 
of  Illinois.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Republican 
paa'ty  had  alarmed  the  South,  and  on  evei'y 
occasion,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
Congress  the  Southern  members  were  throw- 
ing out  threats  of  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Senator  Fitch  at  last  tired  of  this  and  made 
a  scathing  speech,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  disunionists,  and  warned  the  South  that 
any  attempt  of  that  kind  would  result  in  its 
destruction.  His  speech  caused  dismay  in 
the  ranks  of  the  disunionists,  and  one  fire- 
eater  took  umbrage  at  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  determined  to  challenge  the  Senator 
to  a  duel.  He  called  on  one  of  his  friends 
to  carry  the  challenge.  The  friend  knew  the 
Senator  and  told  the  angry  man  unless  he 
wanted  to  die  he  had  better  not  send  that 
challenge,  saying  that  the  Senator  was  a 
dead  shot  with  a  rifle,  and  would  undoubted- 
ly choose  that  weapon,  and  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards  he  could  cut  a  half- 
dollar  every  time.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
of  that  duel. 

The  trouble  with  Senator  Douglass  arose 
from  a  different  cause.  A  son  of  Senator 
Fitch  had  been  appointed  by  President  Bu- 
chanap  as  United  States  Attorney  for  Illi- 
nois. This  was  done  over  the  protest  of  Sen- 
ator Douglass  and  he  assailed  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Fitch  replied  in  a 
way  that  angered  Douglass,  and  a  corre- 
spondence took  place  that  for  some  time 
threatened  to  result  in  a  hostile  meeting,  but 
the  matter  was  finally  arranged. 

In  the  great  campaign  of  1860  Senator 
Fitch  advocated  the  election  of  Breckinridge 
as  against  Douglass^  but  when  war  came  he 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  for  the  Union  and 
organized  the  46th  Indiana  regiment  and 
went  to  the  field  as  its  commander.  He  was 
soon  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  and 
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with  it  caiptured  Memphis.  He  was  pro- 
nounced in  his  Democracy  at  all  times,  and 
when  his  party  tooli  up  Greeley,  in  1S72,  he 
refused  to  support  him,  but  voted  for  O'Con- 
nell.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  convictions, 
and  when  convinced  he  was  right  nothing 
could  shake  him.  Physically  he  was  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  manhood;  firm  in  his 
friendships,  he  never  compromised  with  an 


enemy.  He  hated  shams  of  all  kinds,  politi- 
cal and  social.  If  he  made  a  political  promise 
he  religiously  kept  it.  He  practically  re- 
tired from  politics  after  the  war,  but  had  he 
resolved  otherwise  his  force  of  character  i 
and  his  ability  would  have  made  and  kept 
him  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  his  party. 
:Mr.  LMtch  died  November  29,  1892. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  journalist, 
wa-iter  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Boston 
in  170G;  died  in  Philadelphia  April  17,  1790. 

From  the  slight  foundation  of  about  two 
gears'  schooling  he  achieved  wealth,  a  repu- 
tation as  a  diplomatist  and  statesman,  be- 
came an  accomplished  scholar,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, a  philosopher  of  no  small  Importance 
and  an  investigator  and  discoverer  in  sci- 
ence. 

He  was  the  first  self-made  man  of  any 
eminence  in  our  country. 

His  newspaper,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
was  the  best  in  the  colonies.  It  was  a  single 
sheet  folded  to  twelve  by  eight  inches,  and 
appeared  twice  a  week. 

According  to  Parton,  he  originated  the 
modern  system  of  business  advertising  in  his 
newspaper.  "He  was  the  first  man  who 
used  this  mighty  engine  of  publicity  as  we 
use  it." 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
his  being  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  dis- 
tinguishing advertisements  by  little  pictures 
or  cuts.  One  claims  that  he  did,  but  another 
avers  that  his  rival,  Bradford,  of  the  Mer- 
cury, used  them  first. 

His  greatest  success  came  from  his  al- 
manac, the  immortal  "Poor  Richard."  In 
those  days  almanacs  took  the  place  of  books 
with  the  masses,  who  could  not  afford  to 
buy  books.  Poor  Richard  was  issued  as 
Franklin's  almanac  in  1773,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  it  was  prepared  by  Richard 
Saunders,  who  soon  became  "Poor  Richard" 
for  short. 


Poor  Dick's  fame  was  world  wide.  Seven- 
teen editions  were  printed  in  English,  fifty- 
six  in  French,  eleven  in  German  and  nine  in 
Italian.  It  has  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Welsh,  Polish,  Gaelic, 
Russian,  Bohemian,  Dutch,  Catalan,  Chinese 
and  modern  Greek,  and  still  lives. 

Franklin  was  postmaster  at  Philadelphia 
from  1737  until  1753.  He  was  then  appointed 
postmaster  general  of  all  the  colonies,  hold- 
ing office  until  1774,  when  he  was  dismissed 
by  the  British  government  on  the  eve  of  the 
revolution. 

He  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for 
three  years  after  the  revolution,  giving  the 
salary  received  to  charity. 

Swimming  was  a  great  delight  to  him, 
and  he  excelled  in  it.  At  seventy-nine  he 
writes  of  himself  as  falling  asleep  while 
fioating  and  sleeping  an  hour  lying  on  the 
water. 

Physically  Franklin  was  stout  when 
young,  and  he  grew  stouter  as  he  grew  older, 
being  in  old  age  coi-pulent  and  heavy,  with 
rounded  shoulders.  His  height  was  about 
five  feet  ten  inches.  His  pate  was  very  bald, 
fringed  with  thin,  white  locks.  He  was  very 
muscular  and  vigorous-looking,  retaining  un- 
til old  age  unusual  strength. 

In  1731  Franklin  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
circulating  library  supported  by  subscription 
in  the  rooms  of  his  club,  the  Junto.  He  car- 
ried the  idea  into  effect,  and  this  grew  and 
expanded  and  became  the  mother  of  sub- 
scription libraries  in  North  America. 

Twenty  years  later  he  obtained  a  grant 
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of  £2,000  from  the  Assembly,  stirred  up  sub-  he  renewed  the  effort  and  was  successful, 

scribers,  and  helped  to  establish  the  first  hos-  The  academy  occupied  a  building  at  Fourth 

ipital     in     America,     the  Pennsylvania.     He  and  Arch    streets.     Six    years    later  it  was 

vvrote  the  striking  and  original  inscription  on  chartered  and  became  a  college,  the  College 

its  cornerstone.  of  Philadelphia.     During  the  revolution    the 

He  lived  in  a  large  house,  with  a  garden  charter  was  revolsed,  and  another  college 
aittached,  on  a  court  called  by  his  name  for  created  that  was  worthless.  Then,  eleven 
long  afterward.  This  was  back  from  the  years  afterward,  the  old  college  was  re- 
south  side  of  Market  street,  between  Third  stored  to  its  rights  and  combined  with  the 
and  Fourth  streets.  State  University.     This  union    created   the 

In  1743  he  attempted  to  establish  an  acad-  present  University  of  Pennsylvania.— Phi l.i- 

emy  at  Philadelphia,  which  failed.     In  1749  delphia  Record. 


THE  BRAVE  AT  HOME. 

BY   THOMAS    BUCHANAN    READ. 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash, 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
Though  heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory! 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword, 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder. 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle. 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle! 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief. 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses. 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Pteceived  on  freedom's  field  of  honor! 
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JOHN  OUINCY  ADAMS. 


BY    WILLIAM    HENRY    SMITH. 


Eighty  years  of  busy  life,  no  idle  or  wast- 
ed moments  from  infancy  to  death  in  old 
age,  is  the  record  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
most the  entire  of  that  long  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  No  American 
ever  filled  so  many  high  and  exalted  posi- 
tions, and  America  has  never  furnished  a 
superior  in  any  of  the  walks  of  public  life 
in  which  he  took  part,  and  he  trod  in  almost 
all  of  them— a  legislator  for  his  State,  secre- 
tary of  his  father  on  a  diplomatic  mission, 
Senator  in  Congress,  many  fields  of  diplo- 
macy, in  the  cabinet,  at  the  head  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  country,  and 
lastly  in  its  legislative  halls,  he  trod  in  all 
those  paths,  performing  his  duties  with  re- 
markable ability,  fidelity  and  patriotism.  It 
is  hard  to  find  in  the  history  of  any  country 
one  who  served  so  long  and  in  so  many 
spheres,  filling  each  place  with  the  same 
ability.  He  entered  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  with 
but  two  or  three  short  intermisisons  served 
his  country  until  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
he  dropped  in  death  at  his  post.  His  was 
a  busy  life,  an  active  life;  he  had  no  idle 
moments,  he  wasted  no  moments.  Hard  and 
persistent  work  was  his  pleasure,  study  was 
his  recreation.  Born  just  as  his  country  was 
beginning  to  heave  in  the  throes  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  of  Independence,  he  lived  to 
see  the  struggling  colonies  expand  into  a  na- 
tion that  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean;  as 
repi'esentative  of  his  counti-y  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  countries  of  Europe  he  person- 
ally witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon. 
He  saw  him  as  he  overrun  Holland;  he  was 
in  Russia  when  that  frozen  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  "grand  army;"  from  his  win- 
dow in  Paris  he  saw  Napoleon  reviewing  the 
troops  the  morning  after  his  return  from 
Elba.  Few  men  have  seen  so  much  history 
as  fell  under  the  observation  of  John  Quincy 
Adams. 


It  was  in  Massachusetts  the  great  Revo- 
lution was  bom.  It  was  from  Bostontown 
that  the  pamphlets  went  forth  to  all  the 
country  sowing  the  seeds  of  liberty.  It  was 
the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  the  Ameses,  the 
Quincys,  the  Warrens,  that  sowed  the  seed. 
In  Virginia  it  was  watered  by  the  Lees,  the 
Washingtons,  the  JefCersons,  the  Henrys;  in 
New  York  by  the  Hamiltons,  the  Clintons, 
and  the  Schuylers.  Among  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  toiled  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who  helped 
to  guide  the  infant  republic  to  success  were 
Samuel  and  John  Adams.  John  Adams  was 
one  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  immortal 
declaration  which  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
nation.  He  had  previously  named  Washing- 
ton for  the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
war  for  independence.  If  he  had  done  noth- 
ing of  public  note  but  those  two  things  his 
name  would  deserve  to  be  immortalized  in 
American  history,  but  he  did  a  great  deal 
more.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
that  negotiated  the  final  treaty  of  peace 
which  confirmed  the  right  of  America  to  al 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  he 
was  the  first  American  to  represent  this  na- 
tion at  the  court  of  that  country  from  which 
it  had  just  been  separated  by  an  eight  years' 
war.  From  his  loins  sprang  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  was  born  on  the  11th  day  of 
July,  1767.  From  almost  the  first  he  dis- 
played remarkable  traits  of  character.  His 
father's  law  students  took  great  interest  in 
the  boy  and  began  his  education.  It  was 
continued  by  his  mother  when  the  students 
went  away  to  the  army.  He  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  knew  that  his 
father  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  British  government  and  had 
been  specially  excepted  from  the  pardon 
promised  to  all  the  others  who  were  in  re- 
belliou. 

When  he  was  ten  yeai's  old  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  father,  who  was  away. 
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attending  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
colonial  congress: 

"I  love  to  receive  letters  very  much- 
much  better  than  I  love  to  write  them.  I 
make  but  a  poor  figure  at  composition;  my 
mind  is  much  too  ficlvle.  My  thoughts  are 
running  after  bird's  eggs,  play  and  trifles 
luitil  I  get  vexed  with  myself.  Mama  has 
a  troublesome  task  to  keep  me  steady,  and 
I  own  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  but 
just  entered  the  third  volume  of  Smollet, 
though  I  had  designed  to  have  got  half 
through  it  by  this  time.  I  have  determined 
this  week  to  be  more  diligent,  as  Mr.  Thaxter 
will  be  absent  at  court,  and  I  can  not  pursue 
my  other  studies.  I  have  set  myself  a  stint, 
aind  determined  to  read  the  third  volume 
half  out."  He  concluded  the  letter  as  fol- 
lows: "Sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favor 
me  with  a  blank  book,  I  will  transcribe  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences  I  meet  with  in. 
my  reading,  which  will  serve  to  fix  them  up- 
on my  mind." 

All  through  his  long  life  he  copiously 
placed  in  his  journal  the  remarkable  occur- 
rences he  met  with  in  life  or  iu  his  readings, 
until  he  left  behind  him  many  ponderous 
volumes  of  notes  which  are,  in  reality,  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  the  men  whom  he  met. 

The  next  year  his  father  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  France  and  took  his  son  with  him. 
On  the  voyage  and  iu  France  he  impressed 
the  great  men  he  met  at  his  father's  rooms 
with  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  absorbing  knowledge.  He  studied 
French  aud  made  remarkable  progress  in 
that  dii-ection.  On  their  return  to  this  coun- 
tiy  they  were  accompanied  by  Chevalier  de 
la  Luzerne,  the  French  minister  to  the  col- 
onies, and  M.  Marbois,  his  secretary.  In  his 
father's  journal  of  the  voyage  is  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  scene  he  witnessed: 
"They  were  in  raptures  with  my  son.  They 
get  him  to  teach  them  the  language.  I  found, 
this  morning,  the  ambassador  seated  on  a 
cushion  in  our  state  room,  M.  Marbois  in  his 
cot,  at  his  left  hand,  and  my  son  stretched 
out  in  his,  at  his  right;  the  ambassador  read- 
ing out  loud  in  Blackstone's  Discourse  at  his 
entrance  on  his  professorship  of  the  common 
law  at  the  university,  and  my  son  correct- 
ing his  pronunciation  of  every  word  and 
syllable  and  letter."     Within  a  few  months 


he  again  left  this  country  for  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  While  his  father  was  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  mission  the  young  son 
was  studying  under  private  tutors.  Francis 
Dana  having  been  appointed  minister  to  St. 
Petersburg  he  took  young  Adams,  then  only 


John  Ouincv  Adams. 

fourteen  years  old,  with  him  as  secretary. 
He  was  recognized  in  this  capacity  by  Con- 
gress. The  history  of  the  United  States  does 
not  furnish  another  such  incident. 

A  year  later  he  spent  the  winter  in  Stock- 
holm, and  then  traveled  alone  through  Swe- 
den, Denmark  and  Germany.  He  was  with 
his  father  in  Paris  while  the  treaty  that  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  was  being  negotiat- 
ed, and  witnessed  the  signing  of  that  import- 
ant document.  He  had  acted  as  his  father's 
secretary  almost  the  whole  time  since  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  and  he  accompanied  him  in 
that  capacity  when  he  went  to  England  as 
the  first  ambassador  from  this  country  to 
that  court,  but  he  did  not  remain.  The 
temptation  to  remain  in  such  a  position  was 
very  great.  He  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  had  met  with  most  of  the  great  men 
of  the  old  world,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  had  held  the  important  position  of 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
could  now  have  the  same  position  at  a  much 
more  important  court.  He  weighed  the  mat- 
ter well;  to  stay  would  be  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant; to  return  meanl:,  as  he  said,  at  least 
two  years  at  college  and  three  more  in  the 
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study  of  the  law  before  he  could  enter  upon 
professional  life.  At  last  his  decision  was 
made,  and  of  it  he  wrote  at  that  time:  "My 
father  has  been  all  his  lifetime  occupied  by 
the  interests  of  the  public.  His  own  fortune 
has  suffered.  His  children  must  provide  for 
themselves.  I  am  determined  to  get  my  own 
living  and  to  be  dependent  upon  no  one. 
With  a  tolerable  share  of  common  sense,  1 
hope  in  America  to  be  independent  and  free. 
Rather  than  live  otherwise,  I  would  wish  to 
die  before  my  time." 

He  returned  home,  entered  Haiward  Col- 
lege, graduated  in  two  years,  talking  for  his 
theme,  "The  Importance  and  Necessity  of 
Public  Faith  to  the  Well-being  of  a  Com- 
munity." On  leaving  college  he  began  the 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1790.  He  was  not  long  permitted  to 
follow  private  pursuits,  for  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington  Min- 
ister to  the  Netherlands.  At  that 
time  Europe  was  being  convulsed  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  appointment  to 
so  responsible  a  post  at  that  early  age  shows 
the  regard  the  President  had  for  his  ca- 
pacity. Three  years  later  he  was  sent  to 
Portugal,  and  when  his  father  became  Presi- 
dent he  was  transferred  to  Berlin,  at  the 
earnest  suggestion  of  Washington.  While 
engaged  in  his  diplomatic  duties  he  persist- 
ently pursued  his  literary  studies  and  worli. 
When  Jefferson  became  President  he  re- 
called Mr.  Adams,  but  a  few  months  after 
his  return  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate,  and  almost  immediately  chosen 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  party  was  dissolving, 
but  Massachusetts  was  strongly  federal.  The 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain  were  becoming 
more  and  more  oppressive,  and  Mr.  Adams 
took  strong  and  energetic  grounds  in  favor 
of  resistance.  This  angered  the  Federals, 
and  Mr.  Adams  deeming  an  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  as  a  censure  of 
his  course  resigned.  He  was  elected  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  at  Harvard  College,  and  engaged 
in  that  worli  with  his  accustomed  ardor  and 
laborious  exactitude. 

When  Madison  became  President  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Adams  Minister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he 
began  his  diplomatic  career  as  Secretary  of 


Legation.  He  was  received  with  dlstiu- 
guished  honors  by  the  Russian  court.  He 
was  called  from  his  post  to  assist  at  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  to  end  the  second  war  with  that 
country.  He  signed  that  treaty  as  his 
father  had  signed  the  first,  and  was  then 
appointed  Minister  to  England  the  first  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  as  his  father  had 
been  the  first  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  the  advent  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Adams  was  made  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  cabinet, 
and  was  always  spirited  in  his  foreign  policy 
and  was  the  author  of  the  document  that  has 
since  been  known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine." 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  information  upon  al- 
most all  subjects,  and  while  Secretary  of 
State  prepared  for  Congress  an  elaborate  re- 
port on  weights  and  measures,  following  the 
history  of  weights  and  measures  from  the 
earilest  beginning. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
succession.  Jackson,  Clay  and  Crawford 
were  the  other  candidates.  The  electoral 
college  failed  to  make  a  choice,  Mr.  Jackson 
receiving  the  most  votes,  with  Mr.  Adams 
second.  It  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  the  choice,  and  the  vote 
of  Kentucky  being  given  to  Mr.  Adams, 
through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  he  was 
elected.  He  made  Mr.  Clay  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  Secretai'y  of  State,  and  immedi- 
ately a  cry  of  bargain  and  sale  went  up.  He 
had  a  stormy  time  of  it  during  his  adminis- 
tration, and  was  pursued  by  the  most  bitter 
political  acrimony.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  but  was  badly  defeated  by  Gen. 
Jackson. 

He  returned  to  private  life  and  again  took 
up  his  literarj'-  pursuits.  A  favorite  study 
with  him  was  astronomy,  and  to  it  he  gave 
much  of  his  time,  notwithstanding  he  had 
passed  his  thi*ee-score  mark.  In  1830  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  entered  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  his  public  life.  For  a  little  more 
than  seventeen  years  he  remained  a  member 
of  the  House,  and  Avas  the  leading  figure  in 
many  stirring  and  stormy  scenes.  He  was 
always  punctually  in  his  seat.  He  never 
had  to  be  sought  for  by  the  sergeant-at-arms 
when  his  vote  was  needed.    He  took  part  in 
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all  the  important  debates,  bringing  to  tlie 
discussion  the  wealth  of  learning  and  infor- 
mation with  which  his  mind  was  stored.  He 
earned  and  received  the  title  of  "Old  Man 
Eloquent."  He  entered  Congress  at  a  time 
when  the  slavery  agitation  was  beginning  to 
stir  the  whole  counti'y.  and  his  fight  for  the 
right  of  petition  was  the  most  remarkable 
contest  that  ever  took  place  on  a  parlia- 
mentary floor,  and  his  victory  was  as  re- 
markable as  the  contest  itself.  For  several 
years  he  stood  single-handed  and  alone,  day 
after  day,  renewing  the  contest,  assailed  by 
threats  of  expulsion  and  assassination,  de- 
nounced in  the  most  virulent  and  abusive 
manner,  he  stood,  like  a  lion,  majestic  in  his 
courage  and  in  his  powers  of  endurance  and 
of  repelling  assaults  until  he  won  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  The  history  of  that  con- 
test is  that  of  SCO.  important  era  of  the  conn- 
try  and  had  he  failed  in  his  contest  the  reign 
of  constitutional  government  would  soon 
have  been  ended. 

The  great  contest  began  in  1831.  Mr. 
Adams  presented  a  number  of  petitions  ask- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  presenting  the  peti- 
tions he  said  that  he  believed  the  subject 
was  one  over  which  Congress  had  jurisdic- 
tion, but  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  its  ex- 
ercise. The  petitions  kept  pouring  in  until 
the  friends  of  slavery  became  alarmed,  and 
in  1836  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
what  disposition  should  be  made  of  them. 
The  committee  reported  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, declaring  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  that 
it  ought  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  that  all  petitions  on  the  subject 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table  without  the 
liberty  of  debate.  Mr.  Adams  opposed  the 
resolutions.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
House  almost  unanimously.  Mr.  Adams 
continued  to  present  petitions  as  often  as 
they  were  sent  to  him.  In  January,  1837,  he 
presented  one  which  he  said  was  signed  by 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  immediate 
constituents,  and  moved  that  it  be  read.  The 
motion  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Adams 
then  announced  that  he  would  call  up  that 
motion  every  day  so  long  as  the  freedom  of 
speech  was  allowed  him.  He  then  presented 
another  petition  on  the  same  subject,  saying 


that  as  a  part  of  the  speech  he  Intended  to 
make  on  the  subject  he  would  read  the  peti- 
tion, and  began  to  read.  He  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  ordei',  but  he  continued  to  read. 
The  Speaker  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  went 
on,  his  voice  rising  higher  and  higher,  as  the 
confusion  became  greater,  until  he  fairly 
shouted  out  the  concluding  sentences.  On  the 
7th  of  the  following  month  he  presented 
about  two  hundred  petitions,  one  after  an- 
other, and  then  picked  up  a  paper,  exclaim- 
ing in  a  shrill  tone:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  petition  of  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary character,  and  I  wish  to  inquire 
of  the  chair  if  it  be  in  order  to  present  it?" 

Then  followed  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scenes  ever  witnessed  in  Congress.  The 
Speaker  replied  that  he  could  not  determine 
unless  Mr.  Adams  would  state  the  character 
of  the  petition.  Mr.  Adams  informed  him 
that  the  petition  purported  to  be  signed  by 
eleven  slaves,  but  his  own  mind  was  that 
the  signers  were  not  what  they  purported 
to  be,  and  said  he  would  send  it  to  the 
Speaker.  This  put  the  Speaker,  Mr.  James 
K.  Polk,  in  a  dilemma,  and  he  said  that  a 
petition  from  slaves  was  a  novelty,  and  he 
could  not  determine  the  question,  but  would 
refer  it  to  the  House.  Up  to  that  time  the 
House  had  been  paying  but  little  attention, 
but  when  it  discovered  the  nature  of  the  pe- 
tition, and  its  character,  cries  of  "Treason!" 
"Expel  the  old  scoundrel!"  "Put  him  out!" 
were  heard  from  every  part  of  the  hall.  Mr. 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia, 
was  selected  to  prepare  a  resolution  that 
Mr.  Adams  should  be  censured  by  the  Speak- 
er. The  preamble  of  the  resolution  set  forth 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  presented  to  the  House 
a  petition  signed  by  negro  slaves,  thus  "giv- 
ing color  to  an  idea"  that  slaves  could  prop- 
erly petition  Congress.  Several  other  resolu- 
tions of  a  similar  character  were  presented. 
The  contest  began  at  1  o'clock  and  continued 
until  7,  Mr.  Adams  standing  undaunted  all 
the  time,  refusing  to  be  seated,  saying  that 
if  he  was  guilty  as  charged  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  a  seat  among  honorable  men.  Refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  resolutions,  he  said  that 
he  was  charged  with  presenting  a  petition 
from  slaves  asking  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, and  suggested  that  if  the  author  of  the 
resolution  had  taken  time  to  read  the  peti- 
tion he  would  have  found  it  of  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  character,  as  it  asked  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  slavery. 

This  was  a  bombshell,  and  the  ludicrous 
position  the  Southern  members  had  got  into 
only  added  to  their  exasperation.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams then  delivered  one  of  his  most  impas- 
sioned speeches  defending  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, ending  by  declaring  that  not  even  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  could  walk  the  streets  of 
his  capital  and  refuse  to  receive  the  petitions 
presented  to  him.  In  referring  to  the  Drom- 
goole  resolutions,  with  one  of  his  sarcastic 
sneers,  he  said:  "If  I  understand  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia; he  charges  me  with  'giving  color  to 
an  idea.' "  At  this  contemptuous  double 
entendre  the  whole  House  broke  into  an  irre- 
sistible peal  of  laughter.  Mr.  Adams  was 
too  much  for  the  House,  and  it  realized  that 
it  had  got  itself  into  a  dilemma,  and  finally 
adjourned  without  action.  The  next  day  the 
discussion  was  again  taken  up,  and  contin- 
ued day  after  day,  Mr.  Adams  refusing  to  let 
the  matter  be  disposed  of  without  some 
decisive  action.  Finally  it  was  declared 
that  the  petition  was  one  that  could  not  be 
received,  but  no  censure  was  placed  upon  the 
great  champion  of  the  right  of  petition. 
While  the  discussion  was  going  on  mauy 
threats  were  made  against  Mr.  Adams.  He 
was  then  more  than  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  he  stood  undaunted.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  he  thus  hurled  defiance  at  his  oppo- 
nents: 

"Do  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  think 
they  can  frighten  me  by  threats?  If  that  be 
their  object,  let  me  tell  them,  sir,  they  have 
precisely  mistaken  their  man.  I  am  not  to 
be  frightened  from  the  discharge  of  a  sacred 
duty,  by  their  indignation,  by  their  violence, 
nor,  sir,  by  all  the  grand  juries  in  the  uni- 
verse. I  have  done  only  my  duty;  and  I 
shall  do  it  again,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, even  though  they  recur  to-morrow." 

In  January,  1842,  he  presented  a  petition 
from  Haverhill.  Massachusetts,  asking  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Adams 
moved  that  the  petition  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, with  insti'uctions  to  present  the  rea- 
sons why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought 
not  to  be  granted.  Now  had  come  the  time 
for  the  Southern  members  to  not  only  crush 
this  man  who  for  years  had  been  a  thorn  in 
their  fiesh,  but  to  crush  the  right  of  petition. 


Resolutions  were  drawn  up  and  presented, 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  was  selected 
to  make  the  great  speech  against  Mr.  Ad- 
ams. His  speech  was  one  of  the  most  bitter 
he  could  fulminate.  Mr.  Adams  rose  to  re- 
plj-.  He  began  in  cold,  measured  tones  of 
contempt.  He  recited  the  unasked  honors 
that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  Wash- 
ington, Madison  and  Monroe,  the  great  Vir- 
ginians. Then,  with  a  flash  of  scorn,  he 
hastily  pictured  the  great  Marshall,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  pointed  his  long,  shaky  finger  at 
his  assailant,  compared  him  with  the  Mar- 
shall that  had  so  long  reflected  credit  upon 
the  whole  country.  With  withering  sarcasm 
he  held  his  assailants  up  before  the  House, 
and  then  with  a  breath  he  demolished  their 
whole  line  of  argument.  Raising  his  voice 
to  its  highest  pitch,  he  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "Read  it!  read  it!"  said  he, 
"and  see  what  that  says  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  reform,  to  change,  to  dissolve  their 
government!"  When  the  passage  was  read, 
he  shouted  out,  "Read  that  again!"  The  in- 
dignation and  triumph  of  his  voice,  as  he 
shouted  out,  "Read  it  again!"  swept  the 
House  off  its  feet,  and  great  cheers  were 
heard  on  the  fioor  and  in  the  galleries.  The 
discussion  continued  eleven  days,  when,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia^  the  res- 
olution of  censure  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  very  large  majority  vote,  thus  completing 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  since  then 
the  right  of  petition  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Adams  Avas  the  principal  figure  in  an- 
other remarkable  scene  in  the  House,  one 
that  has  become  historical.  On  the  opening 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  the  clerk  be- 
gan to  call  the  roll  of  the  House  according 
to  custom,  but  when  he  reached  New  Jersey 
he  announced  that  five  seats  from  that  State 
were  contested,  and,  feeling  himself  incom- 
petent to  decide  the  question,  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  call  any  of  the  names.  This 
was  in  violation  of  all  the  customs  of  the 
House,  it  being  the  custom  to  place  on  the 
preliminary  roll  those  names  properly  cer- 
tified, leaving  the  contestants  to  make  good 
their  claims  before  the  House  after  its  or- 
ganization. A  scene  of  confusion  ensued, 
^lotions  were  made  to  require  the  clerk  to 
call  the  names  certified,   but  he  refused   (o 
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entertain  the  motion,  there  being  no  Speaker. 
He  thus  bloclied  all  efforts  to  organize  the 
House.  On  the  fourth  day,  when  the  clerk 
began  to  reiterate  his  statement  as  to  why 
he  would  not  call  any  of  the  membres  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Adams  sprang  to  his  feet. 
It  was  recognized  at  once  that  a  crisis  had 
been  reached,  and  that  the  Old  Man  Elo- 
quent would  lead  them  out  of  the  disorder, 
and  cries  went  up  from  allparts  of  the  hall, 
"Hear  John  Quincy  Adams!"  He  made  one 
of  his  impetuous  speeches,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  how  the  House  was  being  dis- 
graced by  the  refusal  of  one  of  its  creatures 
to  perform  his  sworn  duty.     He  said: 

"We  degrade  and  disgrace  ourselves;  we 
degrade  and  disgrace  our  constituents  and 
our  country.  We  do  not  and  can  not  organ- 
ize, and  why?  Because  the  clerk  of  the 
House,  the  mere  clerk  whom  we  create, 
whom  we  employ,  and  whose  existence  de- 
pends upon  our  will,  usurps  the  throne  and 
sets  us,  the  representatives,  the  vicegerents 
of  the  whole  people,  at  defiance,  and  holds 
us  in  contempt!  Is  he  to  control  the  desti- 
nies of  sixteen  millions  of  freemen?  Is  he 
to  suspend  by  his  mere  negative,  the  func- 
tions of  government,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
Congress?  He  refuses  to  call  the  roll!  It  is 
in  your  power  to  compel  him  to  call  it,  if  he 
will  not  do  it  voluntarily."  Here  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  statement  that  the  clerk 
said  he  would  resign  before  he  would  call 
the  roll.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "let  him 
resign,  aind  we  may  possibly  discover  some 
way  by  which  we  can  get  along  without  the 
aid  of  his  all-powerful  talent,  leai-ning  and 
genius.  If  we  can  not  organize  in  any  other 
way— if  this  clerk  of  yours  will  not  consent 
to  our  discharging  the  trusts  confided  to  us 
by  our  constituents,  then  let  us  imitate  the 


example  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
which,  when  the  Colonial  Governor,  Dinwid- 
dle, ordered  it  to  disperse,  refused  to  obey 
the  imperious  alnd  insulting  mandate,  and, 
like  men " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  one  grand 
chorus  of  applause  from  every  part  of  the 
hall,  and  shouts  of  approval  were  heard, 
making  the  clerk  tremble  for  his  safety. 
Mr.  Adams  submitted  a  motion  requiring  the 
clerk  to  call  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Sim- 
ilar motions  had  been  made  before,  but  the 
clerk  had  refused  to  entertain  them,  but  Mr. 
Adams  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  when 
he  was  asked  "Who  shall  put  the  ques- 
tion?" he  thundered  forth,  in  a  voice  that 
was  heard  above  all  the  tumult,  "I  intend 
to  put  the  question  myself."  As  that  de- 
cision resounded  through  the  hall,  Mr. 
Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  sprang  to  the  top  of 
his  desk,  and  moved  that  Mr.  Adams  take  the 
chair  and  act  until  a  Speaker  should  be  elect- 
ed. He  attempted  to  put  the  motion,  but  was 
met  with  such  a  burst  of  affirmative  voices 
that  he  declared  the  motion  cai*ried,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by  two  of 
the  men  who  had  been  most  bitter  in  their 
former  denunciations  of  him. 

In  November,  1S4G,  he  was  stricken  by 
paralysis,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  opening  of  Congress.  As  he 
entered  the  hall,  the  House  rose  to  receive 
and  greet  him,  and  he  was  conducted  to  his 
chair  with  marked  honors.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1848,  he  rose  to  address  the 
Speaker,  when  he  suffered  atQOther  stroke. 
He  fell  to  the  floor,  exclaiming,  "This  is  the 
last  of  earth— I  am  content."  He  was  taken 
to  an  adjoining  room  where  he  lingered  until 
the  23d,  when  he  died.  Thus  ended  the  long- 
est and  busiest  public  career  in  America. 


THE  MONTH  OF  JULY  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 


The  following  important  events  in  Ameri-  July  2,  1773,  John  Randolph  born, 

can    and    Indiana    history  have  occurred  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Beecher- 

'^^^y-  ^  ,  Tilton  lawsuit. 

July     1-3,     1863,     battle     of     Gettysburg 

fought.  July  2,  1881,  President  Garfield  shot  by 

July  1,  1898,  battle  of  San  Juan,  Cuba.  Giteau. 
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July  3,  1898,  Cervera's  fleet  destroyed  by 
the  Americans. 

July  4,  1776,  Declaration  of  Independence 
signed. 

July  4,  1808,  Fisher  Ames  of  Revolution- 
ary fame  died. 

July  4,  1826,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams  died. 

July  4,  1831,  James  Monroe  died. 

July  4,  1863,  Vicksburg  surrendered  to 
General  Grant. 

July  5,  1846,  Col.  John  C.  Fremont 
declai-ed  Sonoma,  California,  independent  of 
Mexico. 

July  6,  1747,  John  Paul  Jones  born. 

July  6,  1759,  Joshua  Barney,  one  of  the 
naval  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  born. 

July  6,  1802,  Daniel  Morgan,  a  distin- 
guished general  of  the  Revolution,  died. 

July  6,  1835,  John  Marshall,  the  great 
Chief  Justice,  died. 

July  7,  1865,  Atzerodt,  Payne,  Harold  and 
Mrs.  Surratt  executed  for  the  murder  of 
President  Lincoln. 

July  8,  1792,  Washington  City  chosen  as 
the  capital. 

July  9,  1850,  President  Zachary  Taylor 
died. 

July  10,  1778,  France  declared  war  with 
Great  Britain  to  help  the  American  col- 
onies. 

July  11,  1767,  John  Quincy  Adams  born. 

July  11,  1804,  Alexander  Hamilton  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

July  13,  1786,  Winfield  Scott  born. 

July  13,  1787,  the  great  ordinance  for  the 


government  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
passed  by  Congress. 

July  13-16,  1804,  draft  riots  in  New  York. 

July  14,  1818,  Nathaniel  Lyon,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  civil  war,  born. 

July  14,  1853,  Crystal  Palace,  New  York, 
opened. 

July  17,  1703,  John  Jacob  Astor  born. 

July  17,  1898,  Santiago  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Shafter. 

July  IS,  1792,  John  Paul  Jones  died. 

July  23,  1793,  Roger  Sherman,  the  eminent 
jurist,  died. 

July  23,  1885,  Gen.  Grant  died. 

July  24,  1862,  Martin  Van  Buren  died. 

July  25,  1750,  Henry  Knox,  a  distin- 
guished general  of  the  Revolution,  born. 

July  20,  1739,  George  Clinton,  afterward 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  born. 

July  26,  1834,  Governor  Jonathan  Jen- 
nings, of  Indiana,  died. 

July  26,  1863,  John  J.  Crittenden  died. 

July  26,  1877,  outbreak  of  the  railroad 
strike  at  Chicago. 

July  27,  1865,  first  message  sent  over  the 
Atlantic  cable. 

July  28,  1833,  Commodore  William  Bain- 
bridge  died. 

July  28,  1868,  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  constitution  declared. 

July  31,  1763,  James  Kent,  the  eminent 
jurist,  died. 

July  31,  1777,  Lafayette  made  a  major- 
general  in  the  American  army. 

July  31,  1816,  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas 
born. 

July  31,  1875,  Andrew  Johnson  died. 


MEMORIAL  DAY, 


AV    RICHARD   WATSON    GILDER, 


I. 


She  saw  the  bayonets  flashing  in  the  sun, 
The  flags  that  proudly  waved;  she  heard  the 

bugles  calling; 
She  saw  the  tattered  banners  falling 
About  the  broken  staffs,  as  one  by  one 
The  remnant  of  the  mighty  army  passed; 
And  at  the  last 
Flowers  for  the  graves  of  those  whose  fight 

was  done. 

II. 
She  heard  the  tramping  of  ten  thousand  feet 
As  the  long  line  swept  round  the  crowded 

square; 
She  heard  the  incessant  hum 


That  filled  the  warm  with  blossom-scented 
air— 

The  shrilling  fife,  the  roll  and  throb  of  drum. 

The  happy  laugh,  the  cheer.  Oh,  glorious 
and  meet 

To  honor  thus  the  dead 

Who  chose  the  better  part. 

And  for  their  country  bled ! 

—The  dead!  Great  God!  she  stood  there  iu 
the  street, 

Living,   yet  dead   in   soul,   and    mind,    and 

heart- 
While  far  away 

His  grave  Avas  decked  with  fiowers  by  stran- 
gers' hands  to-day. 
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STATE  PRIDE. 


BY    MARY   E.    CARDWILL. 


One  day  during  a  national  convention  of 
women,  held  in  a  Southern  city,  an  Indiana 
woman  sat  down  neai*  a  group  of  women 
who  had  attracted  her  by  their  active  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  A  remark  made  by  one  of  them, 
drew  her  into  the  conversation  they  were 
having  before  the  session  opened.  Presently 
she  said:  "You  ladies  are  from  Massachu- 
setts, are  you  not?"  "Oh,  no,"  several  has- 
tened to  reply,  "we  are  from  Ohio."  Their 
tones  were  politely  surprised,  yet  could 
scarcely  have  conveyed  greater  self-satisfac- 
tion had  the  words  been  "we  ai*e  from  heav- 
en," The  effect  may  be  said  to  have  been 
that  of  State  pride  epitomized. 

The  episode  will  not  seem  strange,  since 
it  is  consistent  with  the  well  known  loyalty 
of  Ohio  people  to  their  State.  An  Ohioan, 
ashamed  of  his  birthplace,  no  matter  in  what 
obscure  corner  of  Ohio  it  is  located,  would 
be  an  anomaly,  almost  a  phenomenon.  Thus 
the  feeling  can  never  be  called  sectional  or 
provincial.  Moreover,  the  man  from  Ohio 
will  nearly  always  give  a  i-eason  why  he  es- 
teems his  State  worthy  of  his  affection,  more 
properly  I  should  say  reasons,  as  he  seldom 
stops  at  one  reason  for  his  pride.  Usually  he 
refers  to  the  presidential  timber  the  State 
has  produced.  He  might  in  the  item  of 
statesmen  alone  go  farther  and  cite  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  great  men  from 
Ohio  as  not  only  a  reason  for  their  fellow- 
citizens'  pride,  but  a  result  of  it.  For  it  is 
no  doubt  with  a  State,  as  with  an  individual, 
when  great  things  are  expected  of  it  great 
things  will  be  attained. 

Why  is  it  that  just  across  the  line,  west- 
ward, the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the 
feeling  in  Ohio  is  found?  A  few  yeai's  ago  a 
lady  in  Indianapolis,  who  had  come  there 
from  another  State,  remarked:  "I  have  never 
yet  met  a  person  who  was  bom  in  Indiana." 
She  spoke  seriously,  and  seemed  perplexed, 
even  perplexed,  at  what  she  considered  a 
very  peculiar  condition.     Her  vexation,   of 


course,  implied  doubt— a  doubt  too  amply 
justified— that  there  was  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  Indiana  people  to  acknowl- 
edge their  birthplace.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
common  for  people  born  and  bred  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  when  away  from 
home,  to  claim  Kentucky  as  their  residence. 
Kentucky  people,  it  may  be  said  by  the  way, 
have  State  pride  to  excess,  for  they  seem  to 
regard  the  rest  of  the  country  of  little  im- 
portance, save  as  a  boundary  of  their  own 
loved  precincts.  People  in  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  Indiana  probably  find 
numerous  ways  of  evading  the  questions  of 
their  Hoosier  birth  when  they  are  traveling, 
or  are  residing  in  what,  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  appears  to  be  a  more  favored 
region. 

All  over  the  State  the  attitude  of  Indi- 
anians  toward  their  home  has  been  for 
yeai's,  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  the 
State's  existence,  apologetic.  They  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  local  exceptions,  but  ac- 
quiesce almost  as  readily  in  the  ridicule 
which  has  been  so  often  heaped  upon  the 
State  in  general. 

Local  pride  flourishes  in  many  localities. 
"Our  city,  our  county,  our  neighborhood  are- 
exceptions."  This  feeling  is  common,  and, 
while  narrow  and  provincial,  not  wholly  to 
be  condemned,  though  it  exercises  an  influ- 
ence derogatory  to  State  loyalty  by  arousing 
a  feeling  of  rivalry  between  communities  and 
making  it  appear  that  each  is  diffei'ent  and 
specially  worthy,  when  it  should  simply  be 
recognized  as  contributing  to  the  greatness 
of  the  style  as  a  whole.  Local  pride  com 
mends  itself  when  it  leads  to  local  improve- 
ment; if  it  becomes  overweening,  transcends 
the  bounds  of  self-respect,  it  makes  itself 
ridiculous  and  reflects  upon  the  State,  and 
at  least  indirectly  upon  itself  as  a  part  of 
the  State. 

It  is  said  Ohio's  pride  began  with  its 
early  settlers  and  had  its  rise  in  their  charac- 
ter as  people  of  education  and  standing  in 
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tlie  Eastern  homes  from  which  they  came. 
It  did  not  occur  to  those  people  to  question 
their  worth  as  a  people.  Their  loyalty  was 
a  loyalty  to  themselves,  and  was  kept  alive 
by  ambition  fostered  in  its  turn  by  the  ex- 
ceptional educational  opportunities  provided 
by  the  pioneers  for  their  children.  Ohio's 
State  pride  may  be  said  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  a  firmly  rooted  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  citizens 
reared  in  a  superior  atmosphere. 

Does  Indiana's  shame-facedness  spring 
from  the  character  of  her  first  settlers?  Few 
Avould  be  willing  to  cast  such  a  stigma  upon 
our  pioneers,  the  dwellers  in  our  cabins  in 
the  clearing  a  hundred  yeai-s  ago.  Perhaps 
it  is  true  these  pioneers  were  a  somewhat 
ruder  race  than  those  who  stopped  farther 
«ast.  It  is  certainly  true  the  sou  of  Indiana 
was  tilled  by  soldiers  rather  than  by  schol- 
ars. The  characters  of  the  first  civilized  in- 
habitants must  necessarily  have  been  molded 
by  the  protracted  warfare  with  the  Indians 
and  by  the  peculiar  hardships  pertaining  to 
the  settlement  of  a  country  overgrown  with 
dense  forests  in  many  pai'ts. 

But  if  books  were  comparatively  little 
known  to  Indiana's  pioneers,  they  were  a 
brave,  hardy,  patient  people,  whose  intelli- 
gent labor  has  paved  the  way  to  the  present 
greatness,  not  in  one,  but  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  greatness  of  a  State.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  with  gratitude  the  noble 
character  and  efforts  of  those  first  stigma- 
tised by  the  name  of  Hoosier. 

The  Hoosier's  lack  of  pride  in  early  times 
may  have  been  due  to  excessive  modesty,  an 
overestimate  of  the  scholar  and  of  book- 
knowledge.  The  test  of  time  has  given  us  a 
better  means  of  judgment.  We  know  now 
that  the  foundations  of  our  State  were  well 
laid.  We  know  that  as  soon  as  possible  due 
regard  was  paid  to  education,  and  that  edu- 
cational facilities  were  furnished  the  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  the  State.  We  know  that 
iu  things  of  the  mind  the  development  has 
more  than  kept  step  with  the  State's  ma>- 
terial  progress.  We  know  that  in  spite  of 
our  depressing  lack  of  self-appreciation  we 
to-day  rank  high  among  States  because  of 
our' literary  culture  and  the  number  of  our 
writers  of  more  or  less  distinction.  We  rank 
high  iu   educational   circles  because  of  our 


good  schools  and  prominent  educators  pro- 
duced in  our  schools  and  colleges.  We  rank 
high  in  political  affairs  because  of  the  many 
distinguished  statesmen  we  have  contributed 
to  the  service  of  the  country.  Why  do  not 
all  these  things  lead  every  citizen  of  the 
State  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Indiana? 

Perhaps  while  our  early  settlers  builded 
bettor  than  they  knew,  they  did  not  do  ex- 
actly what  was  expected  of  them  in  the  way 
of  material  prosperity.  The  material  wealth 
of  the  State  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  nor 
has  it  approximated  appreciation  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  our  people.  Probably  its 
possibilities  will  not  be  realized  for  many 
years  to  come.  Yet  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  farmers  are  doing  scientific  farming 
with  most  gratifying  results.  In  recent 
years  new  and  valuable  agricultural  products 
have  been  cultivated  with  success,  and  prob- 
ably few  States  offer  soil  for  a  greater  va^ 
riety  of  crops.  Almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  are 
raised  in  sufiicient  quantities  for  profitable 
export.  The  coal  fields  of  southern  Indiana, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  added 
immensely  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
State.  The  latest  reports  of  our  State  geol- 
ogist show  an  undeveloped  wealth  of  miner- 
als within  our  borders.  The  discovery  of 
na.tural  gas  in  the  last  decade  has  led  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  increase  in  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  State.  To  the  nat- 
ural facilities  for  transportation,  afforded  by 
the  Ohio  and  other  rivers,  have  been  added 
a  most  complete  railway  system  connecting 
our  towns  and  cities  and  rural  districts  with 
each  other  and  with  the  country  at  large. 
In  short,  nothing  seems  lacking  to  make  In- 
diana one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest, 
State  in  the  Union. 

From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  alone, 
State  pride  should  be  a  constant  brightly 
burning  fire  in  every  Indianian's  breast.  Few 
States  surpass,  and  few  equal  Indiana  in 
beauty.  The  semi-grandeur  of  the  knob  re- 
gion of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is 
rivaled  only  by  the  lovely  lake  country  of  the 
north,  while  the  level  lands  and  broad, 
sweeping  prairies  of  the  central  part  give 
added  variety  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Na- 
ture herself  has  joined  with  art  to  make  our 
State  one  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud. 
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SURVIVING  GENERALS  OF  THE  WAR. 


Friday  of  last  week  was  the  thirty-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the  last  force 
of  Confederates  engaged  in  the  civil  wai\ 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smitli.  the  officer  command- 
ing, had  been  dead  six  years,  and  Gen.  Can- 
by,  the  Union  officer  to  whom  Gen.  Smith 
submitted,  joined  the  majority  long  ago,  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  Captain  Jack,  the  Modoc 
chief,  in  one  of  the  Indian  wars.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  United 
States  to-day  that  does  not  include  among 
its  active  citizens  several  men  who  were  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  Nation's  greatest  struggle. 
Because  of  its  political  supx*emacy  as  the 
capital  of  the  Nation,  Washington,  perhaps, 
can  boast  a  longer  list  of  retired  officers  than 
any  other  city,  but  New  York,  as  the  com- 
mercial heart  of  the  countiT,  leads  every 
other  town  in  the  number  of  residents  not  of 
the  military  calling  before  the  civil  war,  who 
went  into  the  contest  at  the  start,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general  before  the  close  and  then  re- 
turned to  peaceful  pursuits.  The  Spanish- 
American  war  and  its  Filipino  addendum 
have  been  too  brief  for  the  evolution  of  so 
long  a  list  of  great  volunteer  soldiers  as  the 
civil  war  brought  into  being,  but  there  is  a 
list  all  the  same,  in  which  the  names  of 
Wood,  Funston  and  H.  G.  Otis  shine  re- 
splendent, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  some  of  the  volunteer  general  officers 
of  1898-99  will  be  in  active  life  as  late  as 
1930. 

There  is  no  more  picturesque  figure 
among  the  surviving  civil  war  generals  than 
Granville  M,  Dodge,  who  is  still  as  regular 
in  his  devotion  to  business  at  his  office,  in 
the  Washington  building,  as  any  of  his  em- 
ployes. General  Dodge  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  military  men  on  the  Union  side,  re- 
sourceful, resolute  and  intrepid.  Some  of  his 
victories  were  among  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  entire  straggle.  In  the  siege  of  At- 
lanta he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  he  carries  the  scar  on 
his    forehead    to    this    day.    It    is    for    his 


achievements  in  peace,  however,  that  he  wilt 
be  remembered  best  and  longest,  for  it  was 
his  genius  and  energy  that  planned  and  built 
the  first  steel  highway  across  the  continent. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  work  of  auy  other 
living  American  has  been  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  than  the  linking 
together  of  the  East  and  West  by  rail.  It 
unified  the  country  as  nothing  else  could 
have;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the- 
vexatious  Indian  problem,  and  it  caused 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  the  United  States. 

General  Dodge  first  crossed  the  Missouri 
River  at  the  point  whex-e  Omaha  now  stands 
early  in  the  fifties.  He  had  a  large  "party 
of  exploration"  with  him,  but  not  a  member 
thereof  knew  a  word  of  the  Indian  tongue, 
or  was  acquainted  with  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, while  the  ins  and  outs  of  "plaiuscraft" 
were  still  to  be  learned.  No  sooner  had  the 
advance  guard  of  the  locomotive  stepped  oa 
the  further  side  of  the  Missouri  than  it  was. 
surrounded  by  a  big  croAvd  of  Pawnees,  who 
gazed  curiously  at  the  wagons,  insisted  oa 
taking  away  whatever  struck  the  savage^ 
fancy,  and,  as  Dodge  lea/rnetl  afterwards, 
dubbed  the  explorers  a  lot  of  squaws.  How-^ 
ever,  they  were  not  daunted  and  Dodge  him- 
self started  out  alone  ahead  of  the  party. 

"I  struck  the  Elkhorn  River  about  noon," 
says  the  General  when  he  tells  the  story  to. 
his  friends.  "Being  tired,  I  hid  my  riflle, 
saddle  and  blanket,  sauntered  out  into  a  se- 
cluded place  with  my  pony  and  lay  down, 
to  sleep.  AVhen  I  awoke  my  pony  was  gone. 
I  looked  out  upon  the  valley  and  saw  an 
Indian  running  off  with  the  animal.  I  was 
twelve  miles  from  my  party  and  must  admit 
that  I  was  terrified.  I  was  young  and  that 
was  my  first  experience.  I  don't  know  what 
possessed  me,  but  I  grasped  my  rifle  and 
started  for  that  Indian,  yelling  at  the  top  of 
my  voice.  The  pony  held  back,  and  the  In- 
dian, seeing  me  gain  upon  him,  let  the  horse 
go,  jumped    into    the    Elkhorn     and     swani> 
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across.  In  1865  that  same  Indian  served  un- 
der me.  He  then  told  me  I  made  so  much 
noise  when  he  was  running  off  with  my  pony 
that  he  was  'heap  scared.'  " 

The  Union  Tacific  was  finished  in  18G9. 
Since  then  General  Dodge  has  built  other 
lines;  all  told,  he  has  laid  out  and  construct- 
ed more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world,  and,  at  sixty-nine,  is  still 
in  the  railroad  business.  It  has  yielded  him 
money  enough  to  make  retirement  quite 
feasible  if  he  could  only  content  himself  to 
be  inactive. 

General  Dan  E.  Sickles  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est retired  fighting  men  living  in  New  York, 
and  at  seventy-six  his  active  life  is  about 
over.  General  Dodge's  wealth  is  acquired, 
but  General  Sickles's  came  by  inheritance, 
his  father  leaving  him  a  fortune  estimated 
at  $3,000,000.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  Sickles 
owes  his  riches  to  the  civil  war,  for  in  1861 
the  father  cast  the  son  off  because  of  the 
circumstances  following  the  killing  of  Philip 
Barton  Key.  This  was  the  second  estrange- 
ment between  the  father  and  son.  The  first 
came  when  the  latter  was  a  boy.  He 
chafed  at  the  paternal  restrictions,  ran 
away  from  home,  hired  out  to  a  printer  as 
devil,  learned  the  case  and  for  some  time 
worked  as  a  journeyman  compositor,  ex- 
actly as  if  he  had  been  born  poor.  But  the 
life  didn't  suit  him,  and  he  returned  to  his 
father,  accepted  the  offer  of  college  training, 
and  went  into  law  and  politics. 

In  1861  he  was  almost  penniless  because 
of  the  second  estrangement  with  Sickles 
senior,  but  managing  somehow  to  get  to- 
gether enough  money  to  raise  a  regiment, 
fairly  forced  himself  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  a  colonel.  His  military  record  won 
his  father's  heart  again,  and  since  then 
General  Sickles  has  got  along  without  finan- 
cial jolts.  Had  his  advice  been  followed 
eai'ly  in  the  seventies,  while  he  was  United 
States  minister  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  re- 
public idea  would  probably  have  prevailed 
and  there  would  have  been  no  Spanish- 
American  war.  Later,  when  the  Virginius 
-trouble  arose,  Sickles  favored  no  compro- 
mise with  the  Spaniards,  and,  had  there 
TDeen  none,  the  Spanish-American  war  would 
have  been  fought  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier  than  it  was. 

General  Sickles  lost  a  leg  in  the  civil  war, 


and,  therefore,  stair-climbing  is  a  task  to 
him.  The  Sickles  house  in  lower  Fifth 
avenue  has  three  or  four  floors,  but  contains 
not  an  inch  too  much  room  to  suit  its  owner. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  he  decided  not  to 
climb  stairs  any  more,  and,  accordingly, 
bought  the  two  adjoining  houses,  cut  doors 
between  their  ground  floors,  fitted  up  the 
upper  floors  for  apartments,  which  he  leases, 
and  appropriated  the  ground  floors  to  his 
own  use,  thus  doing  away  with  stair-climb- 
ing, but  retaining  as  much  room  as  he  needs. 

Anson  G.  McCook  is  another  New  Yorker 
who  served  in  the  civil  war  as  a  general 
ofiicer.  He  was  an  Ohio  boy  to  begin  with, 
and  went  to  the  front  as  a  minor  officer, 
coming  out  as  a  brevet  brigadier.  New  York 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  opportunities  at  the 
close  of  the  struggle  and  he  came  here  to 
practice  law  and  help  in  publishing  the  Law 
Journal.  At  sixty-four  he  is  as  active  as 
some  men  at  thirty-five.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  residence  here  he  took  much  interest 
in  athletics  and  outdoor  sports,  and  at  one 
time  was  noted  among  his  friends  as  an  am- 
ateur boxer  of  no  mean  ability.  He  is  now 
a  little  too  stout  to  box  with  comfort  to  him- 
self. Ever  since  the  civil  war  he  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  public  life,  both  here 
and  in  Washington,  where  for  years  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Daniel  Butterfield,  who  fought  in  thirty- 
eight  battles  and  won  the  brevet  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  civil  war,  after- 
ward being  made  a  colonel  in  the  regular 
army,  was  a  merchant  here  when  the  con- 
test began,  though  a  native  of  Utica.  He  re- 
entered civil  life  through  the  post  of  assist- 
ant United  States  treasurer  in  this  city,  re- 
signing from  the  army  to  take  the  place. 
Horace  Porter,  present  ambassador  to 
France,  is  an  ex-general  officer  of  the  civil 
war,  who  located  in  New  York  some  years 
ago  as  the  resident  representative  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Company,  and  has  since  iden- 
tified himself  as  closely  with  the  town  as  a 
native  could. 

Thomas  T.  Eckert,  whose  name  is  famil- 
iar to  all  who  ever  wrote  dispatches  on  tele- 
graph blanks,  has  been  a  resident  of  New 
York  since  shortly  after  the  civil  war,  in 
which  he  won  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier 
of  volunteers.  He  was  one  of  the  first  young 
men  in  the  United  States  to  master  the  Morse 
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system  of  dot  and  dash  writing,  and  liis  serv- 
ices as  manager  of  tlie  United  States  mili- 
tary telegrapli  were  inestimable.  Just  before 
the  war  he  forsooli  telegraphy  for  a  brief 
time  to  hunt  gold  in  North  Carolina,  but  the 
quest  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  has  been  a 
telegraph  man  ever  since.  His  dearest  ambi- 
tion is  to  publish  a  booli  telling  of  his  war 
experiences  with  the  telegraph,  and  when  he 
gets  time  he  will  write  it. 

Martin  T.  McMahon,  who  was  also  a 
brevet  brigadier  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  was  practicing  law  in  Buffalo 
with  Grover  Cleveland  when  it  broke  out, 
but  has  lived  in  this  city  most  of  the  time 
since  the  struggle  closed.  He  had  a  taste 
of  diplomatic  life  under  President  Johnson 
as  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay.  His 
profession  is  the  law,  but  he  hals  been  a 
Democratic  city  official  more  than  half  the 
years  of  his  residence  here. 

Wager  Swayne  was  made  a  mjor-general 


of  volunteers  in  1865,  having  fought  gallant- 
ly through  the  civil  war.  He  didn't  settle  in 
New  York  till  1880,  being  engaged  by  the 
government  for  some  time  after  war  to  help 
carry  out  certain  reconstruction  measures  in 
the  South.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  his  specialty 
is  telegraph  and  railroad  litigation.  He  is 
a  great  clubman;  they  say,  indeed,  that  few 
living  New  Yorkers  belong  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  social  organization  than  he.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ohio.  In  1894  he  enlivened  the 
city  canvass  somewhat  by  writing  a  lot  of 
campaign  poetry,  though  previously  nobody 
had  suspected  him  of  possessing  poetical 
gifts. 

C.  H.  T.  Collis,  who  was  Mayor  Strong's 
commissioner  of  public  works,  was  a  civil 
war  volunteer  general.  And  there  are  sev- 
eral others.  General  Collis  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia just  after  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
but  has  lived  here  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years.— New  York  Press. 


SOLDIER  PEST!    THY  WARFARE  OER. 


BY   SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 


Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battlefields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armor's  clang,  or  war-steed's  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch,  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping, 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here; 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 
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A  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  THE  RVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 


At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  conflict,  as  the  two  armies 
hurled  on  each  other  with  a  fearful  force, 
two  oflicers  of  the  same  ranli  became  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  personal  conflict.  Their 
swords  flashed  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
now  one  advanced,  and  now  the  other,  each 
bending  the  whole  thought  of  his  soul  to 
the  single  adversary  before  him,  and  grow- 
ing unmindful  of  the  din  around  him.  They 
heeded  not  the  crash  of  artillery,  the  rapid 
clang  of  arms,  the  loud  shrieli  of  pain,  nor 
the  wild  cry  of  despair.  But  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  the  loyalist  officer,  though 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  other  in  weight, 
was  the  better  swordsman.  This  the  Amer- 
ican perceived,  and  resolving  at  all  nazards 
to  conquer  his  foe,  he  beat  down  his  guai'd, 
closed  in,  grasped  him  in  his  firm  embrace, 
and  made  him  prisoner. 

When  the  captor  and  his  prisoner  met 
after  the  battle,  it  was  observed  that  there 
was  a  strong  personal  resemblance  between 
them.  They  were  both  youthful,  high-mind- 
ed and  chivali'ous  gentlemen;  and  a  strong 
unanimity  of  feeling  existing  between  them, 
with  a  respect  already  implanted  by  their  re- 
spective bearing  in  the  combat,  a  familiar 
acquaintance  sprang  up,  which  gradually 
grew  into  friendship,  and  ended  in  a  sincere 
and  ardent  mutual  attachment,  as  chivalrous 
in  its  nature  as  it  was  romantic  in  its  ori- 
gin. Some  little  time  after  the  battle,  the 
American  oflicer  returning  home  on  a  fur- 
lough, requested  and  obtained  permission  for 
his  captive  friend  to  accompany  him. 

They  traveled  like  brother  linights  of  old, 
each  pledged  to  the  other's  defense,  and 
bound  to  consider  all  alike  as  common 
friends  or  common  enemies.  Their  route  lay 
through  a  district  which  Avas  the  sanguinary 
field  of  many  bloody  collisions,  and  cursed 
by  prowliug  detachments  of  Tories,  who  ex- 
ercised a  robber's  privilege  of  warring  on  all 
whom  it  pleased  their  fancy  to  construe  into 
foes,  or  who  tempted  their  avarice  or  excited 


their  vengeance.     One  day  the  two  heroes 
were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  shower,  and,  | 
throwing  their  cloaks  over  their  shoulders,  ! 
they  retreated  under  the  shelter  of  a  group  ' 
of  trees.     Suddenly  there  appeared  ou  the  ' 
road   a   party   of   Tories,   who   with   drawn  j 
swords,  and  shouting  over  their  anticipated  i 
plunder,  dashed  forward  to  the  spot  where  | 
stood    the    two    friends.     The     high-souled  ! 
American  resolved  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  ' 
of  those  whom  every  instinct  of  his  nature  \ 
and    every    impulse   of    his    virtuous     mind  ' 
stamped  as  men  to  detest  and  loathe,  as  sting-  ; 
ing  aspens  in  the  bosom  of  his  country;  and 
the  heroic  Briton,  scorning  the  motives  that  , 
actuated  them,  and  although  to  make  him-  \ 
self   known   was  but  to   obtain  safety  and 
freedom,  also  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  ' 
the  last,  and  fall  or  live  the  friend  of  him  i 
by  whom  he  had  been  so  generously  distin-  \ 
guished.     But  their  cunning  and  their  valor  , 
achieved  for  them  a  glorious  triumph.   With  I 
waving  swords,  and  with  signals  to  the  rear,  ! 
as  if  urging  companions  behind  them  to  fol- 
low, they  spurred  their  horses,  and  both  to- 
gether dashed  upon  the  approaching  enemy. 
The  fury  of  their  onset,  the  determined  vigor 
with   which    they    whirled    their    weapons 
above  their  heads,  and  their  shouts  for  their 
supposed   companions     to     follow,   alarmed 
their  opponents,  who  offered  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  then  fled  rapidly,  leaving  the 
fleld  to  their  victorious  enemy,  whom  they 
outnumbered  by  many  fold. 

With  numerous  adventures  that  more 
effectually  linked  their  friendship,  they 
arrived  safely  at  the  home  of  the  American 
oflicer.  Here  the  Englishmau  was  Avel- 
comed,  and  in  the  home  of  his  friend  he 
found  those  who  generously  admitted  to 
their  confidence  and  friendship  one  who  had 
become  attached  to  one  of  its  promising 
mombers.  In  course  of  his  sojourn  here, 
some  remarks  Avere  dropped  which  led  to 
inquiries,  and  the  father  of  the  American, 
to  the  unmingled  joy  of  all  parties,  discov- 
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ered  that  the  two  officers  were  first  cousins. 
Their  striking  personal  resemblance  thus 
became  accounted  for,  and  perhaps  their  in- 
voluntary and  mental  attraction  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

The  joy  of  the  American  family  in  dis- 
coA'ering  a  kinsman  so  lofty  in  virtue  and 
possessed  of  all  generous  qualities,  and  one 
who  brought  to  their  circle  high  talents  and 
brilliant  parts,  that  daily  won  upon  their 
hearts,  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  attachment  springing  up  be- 
tween the  new  found  cousin  and  a  sister  of 
the  American.  This  lady  was  amiable  and 
highly  accomplished,  and  charmed  by  the 
bearing  of  the  generous  stranger,  she  soon 
yielded  to  him  more  of  affection  and  admira- 
tion than  was  due  to  a  cousin.  He  also  was 
moved  by  her  beauty  and  her  many  amiable 
traits,  and  thus  they  became  betrothed,  to 
the  unbounded  satisfaction  of  the  brother. 
The  Englishman  had  as  effectually  been 
conquered  by  the  beauty  of  the  sister  as  by 
the  superior  strength  of  the  brother.  He 
was  a  prisoner,  soul  and  body,  in  the  con- 
queror's family.  The  reader  may  be  as- 
sured that  Avhat  we  write  is  not  fiction, 
though  it  sounds  marvelously  like  legends 
of  knightly  love  and  conquest  in  the  olden 
time.  The  facts  of  the  story  are  given  by 
Dr.  Caldwell,  author  of  a  life  of  General 
Greene,  who  knew  the  parties  when  a  boy, 
and  saw  them  often. 

But  alas!  our  romance  now  becomes  a 
tragedy.  The  stern  front  of  Mars  breaks 
in  upon  the  scene,  and  Fate,  with  his  iron 
hand,  rends  the  happy  picture.     The  youth- 


ful foreigner  has  been  exchanged,  and  a 
summons  comes  demanding  his  presence  in 
his  regiment.  The  duty  is  a  sad  one,  but 
his  honor  compels  him  to  yield,  and  the  lady, 
worthy  of  his  chivalrous  heroism,  bids  him 
go,  as  she  would  be  the  last  to  wither  his 
laurels.  Never  went  forth  "  mailed  knight 
followed  by  prayers  of  greater  loveliness  or 
accompanied  by  the  blessings  of  superior 
beauty.  Their  parting  was  a  scene  of  woe 
and  tenderness.  The  future  was  a  blank, 
with  no  landmark  that  might  show  them 
where  to  hope.  Danger  and  death  hovered 
on  the  horizon,  and  gloomy  uncertainty 
racked  the  present.  The  lover  was  to  bear 
arms  against  his  betrothed's  brother,  and 
the  two  friends  were  again  to  assume  to 
each  other  the  deadly  front  of  war.  But 
they  parted,  duty  pointing  to  each  his 
course.  Ere  the  lovers  separated,  however, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  remain  faithful 
to  each  other,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  happy 
I'eunion  to  become  united  in  wedlock.  With 
mingled  hopes  and  fears  the  Britain  hast- 
ened to  his  regiment,  leaving  a  sad  vacuum 
in  the  circle  where  he  had  brought  so  much 
joy  and  left  so  much  sorrow.  But  his  noble 
heart  was  soon  doomed  to  sink  beneath  a 
blow,  that,  at  once,  and  forever,  prostrated 
his  hopes  of  happiness,  and  consigned  them 
to  the  grave  where  lay  buried  his  love.  But 
a  few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  offi- 
cer the  young  lady  was  stricken  down  by  an 
epidemic,  which  ravaged  alike  on  the  young, 
the  hopeful  and  the  beautiful,  as  it  did  on 
the  withered  and  the  defiled,  and  her  hope- 
ful page  of  life  was  closed  suddenly  and 
forever. 
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DEWEY  AS  ADMIRAL. 


Admiral  Dewey  is  the  only  admiral  in 
the  United  States  navy  and  as  such 
his  position  is  somewhat  unique, 
and  he  is  accorded  honors  that 
seem  strange  to  Americans  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  etiquette  of  the  navy.  When 
the  admiral  officially  arrives  on  board  or 
leaves  his  flagship,  the  marine  guard  is  as- 
sembled, the  band  plays  a  march,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  and  other  oflicers  salute 
him,  the  drums  sound  "four  ruffles,"  the 
bugles  sound  four  "flourishes"  and  a  salute 
of  seventeen  guns  is  given  him.  A  vice 
admiral's  salute  is  fifteen  guns,  a  rear  ad- 
miral's thirteen  guns,  and  a  commodore's 
eleven  guns.  There  are  three  government 
officers  who  receive  more  guns  in  salute  than 
an  admiral;  the  President,  twenty-one  guns, 
and  Vice  President  and  a  United  States 
ambassador  nineteen  guns  each.  The  ad- 
miral's flag  is  blue  with  four  white  stars, 
the  vice  admiral's  blue  with  three  stars,  the 
rear  admiral's  blue  with  two  stars  and  the 
commodore's  a  swallow-tailed  blue  flag  with 
one  star.  The  admiral  designs  his  own  uni- 
form to  suit  himself,  while  that  of  other 
naval  officers  is  fixed  by  the  department. 

On  his  route  home  Admiral  Dewey  will 
visit  the  ports  of  other  nations  and  meet  the 
fleets  of  other  navies,  where  the  rules  that 
govern  the  meeting  of  war  vessels  and 
their  commanders  will  be  observed.  If  Ad- 
miral Dewey  meets  a  fleet  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  his  own  he 
must  salute  first,  when  the  other  officer 
will  respond  with  seventeen  guns.  He  must 
then  call  upon  his  ranliing  officer,  who  al- 
most immediately  returns  the  visit.    This  is 


reversed  if  Dewey  is  the  ranking  officer. 
If  the  vessels  are  under  way  Admiral 
Dewey  must  not  pass  ahead  of  his  su- 
perior's flagship.  So  in  lowering  and  rais- 
ing colors  the  ranking  officer  of  any  fleet 
takes  the  lead,  the  others  following  ac- 
cording to  rank.  If  Admiral  Dewey  and  a 
British  officer  who  ranked  him  were  on  the 
Olympia  and  at  the  same  time  left  it  for 
the  other  vessel  Admiral  Dewey  would  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  Olympia,  but  the  Brit- 
ish officer  would  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
deck  of  his  own  ship.  The  British  navy 
has  officers  so  far  and  high  above  our  ad- 
miral that  by  comparison  he  does  not  seem 
to  amount  to  much.  First,  it  has  two  hon- 
orary admirals  of  the  fleet,  one  of  whom  is 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  other  is  Emperor  William  of  Germany. 
Following  these  in  i-ank  are  five  admirals 
of  the  fleet,  and  all  of  these  outrank  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  Besides  these  are  nine  ad- 
mirals. The  highest  officer  ever  known  in 
the  British  navy  is  a  lord  high  admiral, 
which  office  is  now  unfilled,  although  it  is 
proposed  to  promote  Prince  Greorge  of 
Wales  to  the  vacancy. 

In  the  matter  of  pay  Admiral  Dewey  does 
not  compare  with  officers  of  the  same  rank 
in  the  British  navy;  nor  does  he  receive 
more  than  is  earned  by  very  many  profes- 
sional men  and  by  the  officers  of  large  cor- 
porations. His  pay  is  $14,500,  although  the 
recent  law,  known  as  the  personnel  bill, 
may  change  it  a  little.  An  admiral  in  the 
British  navy  receives  $17,335,  while  the  pay 
of  the  "admiral  of  the  fleet"  is  about  $20,- 
000.  But  no  American  officer  is  compen- 
sated so  well  as  the  British  of  the  same  rank. 
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ORIGIN  OF  STATE  NAMES. 


of  each   of  the 
1  the  following 


name,      meaning 


The  origin  of  the  name 
forty-five  States  is  found  i 
list: 

Alabama— An     Indian 
"Here  we  rest." 

Arkansas— From  the  Indian  kansas, 
"smoky-water,"  with  the  French  prefix  ark, 
"a  bow." 

California— For  an  island  of  the  name, 
where  gold  was  found,  in  a  Spanish  romance. 

The  Carolinas— In  honor  of  Charles  II, 
the  Latin  version  of  whose  name  is  Caroius. 

Colorado— Name  means  red  or  muddy, 
from  the  color  of  the  water  of  Colorado 
river. 

Connecticut— Indian  name,  "A  long  river." 

The  Dakotas— For  the  Dakota  Indians. 

Florida— A  Spanish  word  meaning 
"blooming,"  flowery. 

Georgia— In  honor  of  George  II. 

Idaho— An  Indian  name. 

Illinois— J'rom  the  Indian  "illini,"  men, 
and  the  French  affix  "ois,"  making  "tnbe  of 
men." 

Indiana— From  the  word  "Indian." 

Iowa— Indian  word  meaning  "drowsy 
ones." 

Kansas— In  Indian  means  "smoky  water." 

Kentucky— Indian  "kain-tuck-ee,  at  the 
head  of  the  river." 

Louisiana— In  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Maine— So  called  to  distinguish  from  the 
Islands  along  the  coast. 

Maryland— In  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  Charles  I. 

Massachusetts— "Country  about  the  great 
hills,"  Indian. 

Michigan— Indian,  "great  lake." 

Minnesota— Indian,  "cloudy  water." 

Mississippi— Named   for   the   river,   name 


meaning  "the  great  father  of  waters." 

Missouri— Name  means  'muddy  water," 
said  in  reference  to  the  muddiness  of  the 
Missouri  River,  or  for  the  "Missouris,"  a 
tribe  of  Indians. 

Montana— Spanish  word  meaning  "mouu- 
tain." 

Nebraska— Indian,  meaning  "shallow 
water." 

Nevada— A  Spanish  name,  meaning 
"snowy." 

New  Hampshire— In  honor  of  Hampshire, 
England. 

New  Jersey— For  the  Island  of  Jersey,  in 
the  British  channel. 

New  York— For  the  Duke  of  York,  brother 
of  Chai'les  II. 

Ohio— The  Shawnee  for  "the  beautiful 
river." 

Oregon — From  the  Indian,  meaning  "river 
of  the  West,"  or  the  Spanish  word  oregona, 
"wild  thyme,"  which  is  abundant  on  the 
coast. 

Penusylvaniar-"Penn's  Avoods,"  in  honor 
of  AVilliam  Penn,  and  the  Latin  word  syl- 
vania,  meaning  woods. 

Rhode  Island— From  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  Rhodes  in  the  ancient  Levant. 

Tennessee— In  Indian  means  "river  with 
the  great  bend." 

Texais— Probably  a  Spanish  name. 

Utah- An  Indian  name. 

Vermont — From  the  French  "verd  mout," 
green  mountain. 

The  Virginias— In  honor  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  "virgin  queen." 

Washington— For  George  Washington. 

Wisconsin— Indian  for  a  "wild  and  rush- 
ing channel. 

AVyoming— An  Indian  name. 
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OUR  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 


The  Declaration  of  Indepeutleuce,  to 
many  wlio  celebrate  the  day,  is  like  that 
earlier  declai'ation  intrusted  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai— a  matter  of  ancient  history— 
and  many  an  ambitious  youth  or  thoughtless 
elder  touches  ofC  his  fireworks  and  drinks 
soda  at  will,  giving  little  heed  to  the  occa- 
sion celebrated  as  though  it  originated  with 
the  people  before  the  flood. 

Independence  Day  belongs  to  modern 
times,  never  more  fully  realized  than  when 
Ave  pause  for  a  moment's  reflection,  and 
read  in  our  grandsire's  record  of  daily 
events,  "This  day  read  from  my  pulpit  to  the 
congregation  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." 

That  body  of  fearless  men  who  made  up 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1776,  after 
placing  their  names  upon  the  immortal  doc- 
ument, ordered  that  this  declaration  should 
be  read  to  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  in 
other  public  places,  among  which  were  the 
meeting  houses  of  the  various  towns.  It 
was  to  be  done  in  the  latter,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  it  was  received  by  the  town 
authorities.  In  the  manuscript  records  of 
each  little  town  then  existing  may  be  read 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  town  clerk,  "The 
Declaration  of  Indeiiendence  read  last  Sab- 
bath at  the  meeting  house,  and  by  vote  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  the  records." 

In  the  confusion  of  a  modern  celebration 
it  would  be  diflaicult  to  convince  any  one  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  here  in  Boston  when 
the  first  copy  of  the  Declaration  was  re- 
ceived. General  Ward  was  in  command  of 
the  toAA-n;  been  such  from  the  time  Wash- 
ington left  it  for  New  York,  after  his  brief 
stay,  following  the  evacuation.  When  pre- 
paring to  go,  the  commander-in-chief  wrote 
to  Ward  asking  him  to  remove  to  Boston 
(if  he  were  not  afraid  of  the  smallpox),  and 
to  take  command  of  the  five  regiments  to 
be  left  there  for  the  defense  of  the  town; 
direct  the  erection  of  works,  and  attend  to 
matters  in  general.  He  took  commaind  as 
requested,  and  found  the  town  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  disorder,  disease  and  poverty.  His 
task  to  restore  order,  and  cleanse,  fortiify. 


and  defend  the  ])lace  was  most  discourag- 
ing. Of  it  he  wrote  to  Hancock,  "I  had 
evei-ything  to  do  and  nothing  to  do  it  with." 
Things  were  but  little  improved  when  he 
received  the  following  communication:  | 

Philadelphia,  July  6,  1776.  f 
Sir— The  inclosed  Declaration  of  Inde-  1 
pendence,  I  am  directed  to  ti-ansmit  to  you,  | 
Avith  a  request  that  you  will  have  it  pro-  ! 
claimed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  under  your  ! 
command  in  the  way  you  shall  think  most  [ 
proper.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  import-  i 
ance  of  it  will  naturally  suggest  the  pro-  | 
priety  of  proclaiming  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  Avhole  army  may  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,   sir,   your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first 
read  in  Boston,  amid  great  rejoicing,  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Town  House,  on  July  18. 
Doubtless  it  was  repeated  in  Faneuil  Hall 
and  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  as  well  as 
in  the  army.  But  those  historic  buildings 
have  been  so  changed  as  to  make  it  diflicult 
for  one  of  to-day  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
that  first  reading  of  the  immortal  document. 
If  the  patriot  of  1899  would  put  himself  in 
touch  with  the  patriots  of  1776,  let  him  visit 
the  old  meeting  house  at  Sandown,  N,  H., 
or  at  Rock  Hill,  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  or  at 
Rockingham,  Vt.,  in  each  of  which  he  will 
see  the  meeting  place  of  the  people  in  its 
primitive  simplicity,  as  when  the  minister 
from  the  high  pulpit  unrolled  the  scroll  and 
road  to  his  congregation  the  act  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  the  support  of  which 
they  had  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I 
have  stood  in  each  of  these  rude  meeting 
houses  until  I  have  seen  rise  up  in  fancy 
from  the  square  pews  the  whitened  head  of 
the  aged  father  extending  his  arms  in  ear- 
nestness, with  hand  raised  behind  his  ear 
to  enable  him  to  catch  the  words  as  they 
fall  from  the  minister's  lips.  I  hajA^e  seen 
the  mother  iu  sable  mantle  boAV  her  head  in 
cheerful  assent,  while  she  wiped  away  the 
tears  from  eyes  that  Avould  not  cease  their 
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weeping  since  the  loss  of  a  noble  son  at 
Bunker  Hill.  I  could  read  in  the  tell-tale 
countenance  of  some  half-persuaded  Tory, 
"Let  them  maintain  if  they  can."  From  the 
upper  gallery  I  have  detected  the  shinning 
face  of  a  negro  slave,  ready  to  smile  assent 
to  what  he  saw  gave  pleasure  to  his  master 
in  the  pew  below,  little  realizing  that  it 
meamt,  ultimately,  freedom  to  himself.  I 
have  stood  outside  wlien  the  congregation, 
having  sung,  "Praise  God  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow,"  have  come  out,  gathered 
in  groups,  and  discussed  the  grave  question 
of  the  hour. 

In  the  old  parsonage  in  the  little  town  of 
Burlington  there  are  still  treasured  the 
interleaved  almanacs  of  the  minister  of  the 
Revolution.  The  grandson  of  the  minister 
of  that  period,  Samuel  Sewall,  often  turns 
to  these  records  of  his  grandsire's  and 
brings  to  mind  the  events  of  those  months 
that  co^er  the  early  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Rev.  John  Marritt  was  a  pai-ticipant 
in  many  respects,  and  made  his  records  of 
those  events  as  he  did  those  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  having  little  tliought  that  his  grand- 
son, after  one  hunderd  and  twenty  years 
would  be  able  to  prove  what  to  many  would 
be  only  conjecture.  "July  15  (Sunday)  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independency." 

'Tis  the  event  of  July  4,  1776,  that  we 
celebrate  to-day,  but  the  events  of  that 
date,  one  year  earlier,  and  of  the  entire 
transaction  of  a  revolutionary  character 
that  belong  to  that  time  in  Massachusetts 
we  may  have  in  mind  when  we  raise  our 
flags,  fii'e  our  guns  and  malie  merry  to-day. 

On  July  4,  '75,  Washington  was  entering 
upon  his  duties  at  Cambridge,  as  command- 
er-in-chief  of   the  army.     On   the   previous 
day  he  had  drawn  his  sword  beneath  the 
old  elm  on  Cambridge  Common,  and  began 
his  remarkable  record  there.     From  general 
orders  July  4,  1775,  we  have  the  following: 
"The     Continental     Congress     having     now 
taken  all  the  troops  of  the  several  colonies 
which  have  been  raised,  or  which  may  here- 
'   after  be  raised  for  the  support  and  defense 
I    of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  their  paiy 
1   and  service,  they  are  now  the  troops  of  the 
I   United  Provinces  of  North  America."    Thus 
I    on  that  day,    July    4,    there    was  formally 
I    made    known    the  fact  of    the    Continental 
(   army,  which  was  destined  to  make  possible 
I   the  event  that  we  celebrate  to-day. 
I         "Let    no    one    think  that  our  Fourth  of 


July  celebration  was  inaugurated  at  once 
or  on  the  first  anniversary.  It  was  not  a 
day  for  public  convocation  and  joyful  dem- 
onstration for  some  years.  The  people  had 
a  day  which  they  were  most  faithful  in  ob- 
serving. It  was  the  5th  of  March,  and  on 
each  anniversai'y  of  the  Boston  massacre 
they  had  a  public  oration;  gi-eat  crowds  of 
people  gathered  in.  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  to  listen  to  the  speak- 
ers of  the  time.  The  last  of  these  meetings 
was  in  March,  1783.  At  this  meeting  the  plan 
of  observing  the  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  presented  and 
carried.  To  James  Otis,  the  presiding  genius 
of  our  colonial  revolution,  may  be  credited 
the  thought  of  an  oration  on  the  4th  of 
•July.  It  was  the  last  public  act  of  that 
brilliant  mau.  He  was  the  moderator  of  the 
massacre  anniversary  meeting.  Dr.  Thomas 
Welsh  had  given  the  oration,  when  the  fol- 
lowing action  was  taken: 

"  -Whereas,  The  annual  celebration  of  the 
Boston  massacre  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770, 
by  the  institution  of  a  public  oration  has 
been  found  to  be  of  eminent  advantage  to 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  patriotism  among 
her  citizens,  and 

"  'Whereas,  The  immediate  motives  which 
induced  the  commemoration  of  that  day  do 
now  no  longer  exist  in  their  primitive  force, 
while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  insti- 
tution may  and  ought  ever  to  be  preserved 
by  exchanging  that  anniversary  for  an- 
other, the  foundation  of  which  will  last  as 
long  as  time  endures,  it  is  therefore 

•'  'Resolved,  That  the  celebration  of  the 
5th  of  March  from  henceforth  shall  cease 
and  that  instead  thereof  the  anniversary 
of  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  a  day  ever  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  this  country  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  shall  be  con- 
stantly celebrated  by  the  delivering  of  a  pub- 
lic oration  in  such  places  as  the  town  shall 
determine  to  be  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  the  orator  shall  consider 
the  feelings,  manners  and  principles  which 
led  to  this  great  national  event,  as  well  as 
the  important  and  happy  effects,  whether 
general  or  domestic,  which  have  already  and 
will  forever  continue  to  flow  from  this  au- 
spicious epoch.' 

"As  a  result  of  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  there  was  held  on 
July  4,  1783,  the  first  general  celebration  of 
the  day. 
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"Hon.  James  Sullivan  was  the  moderator 
of  the  meeting.  Dr.  John  Warren,  the 
brother  of  the  lamented  Joseph  Warren, 
who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  had  been  selected 
as  the  first  Fourth  of  July  orator.  It  was 
held  in  Battle  Street  Church,  that  building 
that  had  felt  the  crash  of  a  cannon  ball 
from  the  fortification  of  the  Provincials 
during  the  siege.  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  offered 
the  prayer.  He  thanked  God  for  His  good- 
ness to  the  American  States,  and  the  gloi-y 
and  success  with  which  He  had  crowned 
their  exertions.  There  were  in  attendance 
the  General  Court,  the  Honorable  Council, 
escorted  by  the  brigade  train  of  artillery, 
commanded  by  Major  Davis.  A  salute  of 
thirteen  guns  was  fired.  Governor  John 
Hancock  was  prevented  from  attending  this 
meeting  by  illness,  a  recurrence  of  which 
was  not  uncommon  in  his  case.  The  oration 
is  said  to  have  been  a  worthy  pattern  for 


all  succeeding  Fourth  of  July  orators.  The 
officers  of  the  militia  dined  at  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  and  the  brigade  train  at  the  Ex- 
change Tavern.  Thirteen  patriotic  toasts 
were  drunk  by  each  corps.  One  was,  'May 
the  spirit  of  union  prevail  in  our  country.' 
This  to  the  people  of  Boston,  just  emerging 
from  the  trying  experiences  of  a  long  war, 
had  greater  significance  than  it  often  has 
when  repeated  in  later  years.  John  Adams, 
the  apostle  of  liberty,  said:  'The  fourth  day 
of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by 
succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anni- 
versary festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemo- 
rated as  the  day  of  deliverance  by  solemn 
acts  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be 
solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other.'  "—Boston  Transcript. 


THE   INDIANA   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
B.  L.  Blair,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  followed  the  course  of 
The  Indianian  since  its  publication,  and  feel 
that  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
excellence— this  especially  as  to  the  later 
numbers.  If  kept  at  this  high  grade  I  con- 
sider it  a  most  useful  publication  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana,  and  deserving  of  their  cordial 
support.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  period- 
ical devoted  to  Indiana  interests,  and  espe- 
cially to  local  history  and  literature,  should 
not  be  well  patronized.  Very  truly  yours, 
J.  P.  DUNN,  Secretary. 
We  heartily  concur  in  the  above: 

DANIEL  WAITE  HOWE, 

First  Vice-President. 
JOHN  COBURN, 

Second  Vice-President. 
WM.  E.  ENGLISH, 

Third  Vice-President. 
JOHN  R.  WILSON. 


HIGH  COMMENDATION. 

Indianapolis,  May  21,  1899. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith— I  must  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  reading  your  His- 
tory of  Indiana.  The  volumes  were  a  pleas- 
ure from  start  to  finish,  and  I  am  not  so  ig- 
norant now  as  when  I  began  reading  them 
You  have  packed  your  History  with  infor- 
mation in  an  unusual  way;  your  writing  is 
direct  and  lucid  and  extremely  interesting 
your  acquaintance  Avith  Indiana  records  is 
evidently  exhaustive,  and  you  have  had  the 
power  of  resistance  which  is  so  difiBcult  for 
a  historian,  namely,  the  power  to  resist  tell- 
ing the  irrelevant. 

I  think  your  method  of  giving  the  history 
by  events  rather  than  by  chronology  is  too 
be  admired  and  praised.  I  hope  for  the  sake 
of  the  State  in  which  we  live  that  your  His- 
tory may  have  a  great  sale.  It  deserves  rec- 
ognition because  of  its  superior  merit.  Cor- 
dially, WILLIAM  A.  QUAYLE, 
Pastor  Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church. 
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fort to  correct  the  evils  of  the  past  and  add 
something  to  the  future. 
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LAWTON  AND  HIS  SWORD. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  the.  State  to 
raise  money  to  present  a  sword  to  General 
Lawton,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  In  some  quaiters  the  "truly  good" 
are  opposing  this  matter,  and  proclaiming 
that  it  is  a  species  of  toadyism.  They  say 
that,  after  all.  General  Lawton  has  done 
nothing  more  than  his  duty.  That  is  true. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  soldier  to 
give  the  very  best  efforts  of  his  mind  and 
body  to  the  defense  of  his  country,  and  to 
cai-ry  her  arms  successfully  when  she  is  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  engaged  in  war.  If 
he  has  genius  to  command,  genius  to  circum- 
vent the  enemy,  to  win  victories,  his  duty 
is  to  use  every  power  of  that  genius  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  it  is  possibly  true  that 
the  presentation  of  a  sword  would  not  make 
him  fight  with  one  bit  more  ardor,  or  display 
one  particle  more  genius  than  he  would  do 
if  no  sword  should  be  presented  to  him.  It 
Is  not  to  malie  him  battle  with  more  earnest- 
ness, more  zeal,  that  the  gift  of  a  sword  is 
contemplated,  but  to  show  to  him  and  the 
world  that  the  people  of  Indiana  take  pride 
in  his  glorious  record.  The  sword  will  be 
an  object  lesson  for  the  future.  America  has 
no  Legion  of  Honor;  but  she  ought  to  have. 
We  pay  too  little  regard  to  our  heroes;  not 
only  our  heroes  in  war,  but  in  civil  life. 
Every  day,  almost,  records  some  deed  of 
heroism  in  civil  life.  One  day  last  month  a 
fireman  on  one  of  our  railroads,  ran  to  the 
front  of  his  engine  while  it  was  at  full  speed, 


and  leaning  foi-ward,  snatched  from  death  a 
child  playing  on  the  track.  A  few  days  later 
a  section  hand  on  another  road,  lost  both 
legs  in  saving  a  woman  who  had  fallen  on 
the  track.  They  were  heroes.  While  we  do 
not  have  a  Legion  of  Honor  in  which  to  en- 
roll them,  they  should  be  given  a  medal  for 
life  saving.  Indiana  could  not  do  a  better 
deed,  a  prouder  act,  than  to  present  to  Gen. 
Lawton  a  sword.  The  Legislature  could  not 
do  a  better  thing  than  provide  for  the  giving 
of  medals  to  those  who  save  life. 


Quite  a  number  of  city  superintendents 
of  the  State  have  notified  us  that  they  intend 
to  make  Indiana  history  an  important  part 
of  the  historical  studies  in  their  schools  for 
the  coming  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  begin  history  study 
with  foreign  countries  or  ancient  times,  and 
put  that  of  our  own  country  or  State  last. 
To  our  children  our  own  history  is  much  the 
most  important,  and  when  that  is  well 
studied,  then  it  will  do  to  take  up  that  of 
other  countries. 


AVith  the  July  number  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  Mr.  D.  M.  Geeting  assumes 
control.  The  .Tournal  has  long  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  State,  and  under  Mr.  Geeting's  manage- 
ment it  will  become  a  greater  power  than 
ever  before. 


The  Indianian  continues  to  receive  good 
words  from  the  press  and  from  the  edu- 
cators of  the  State. 


The  June  meeting  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' Association  was  one  of 
great  interest.  The  success  of  the 
common  school  system  of  the  State  de- 
pends on  the  county  superintendents. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  deeply  interested  in  their 
work,  and  are  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity 
to  advance  their  schools.  An  eflficient  super- 
intendent is  beyond  all  price,  and  that  so 
large  a  number  of  those  in  office  were  re- 
elected speaks  in  high  praise  of  their  past 
work. 


A  WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society 
has  just  entered  upon  a  work  that  promises 
to  be  of  great  historical  value.     It  proposes 
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to  issue  a  series  of  publications  on  the  early 
explorations  of  that  part  of  the  State.  The 
first  of  the  series  is  on  "The  St.  Joseph-Kan- 
kakee Portage."  It  has  boon  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  gives  ;iil  the  facts  ascertain- 
able as  to  the  location  of  the  portage  used 
by  Marquette.  T.a  Sallf  and  otlicrs  in  their 
various  journeys  thi-dii.^h  I  he  Illinois  coun- 
try. No  period  of  the  world  produced  men 
of  more  adventurous  disposition  than  the 
French  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  They  were  the  great  explorers  of 
this  continent.  They  had  two  objects  in 
view— the  extension  of  the  territories  of  their 
monarch,  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
anioim  the  Indians.  The  missionaries  went 
hand  iu  hand  with  the  explorers,  if  they  did 
not  precede  them,  and  evei-ything  that  can 
be  gathered  of  their. early  explorations  is  of 
value.  There  were  two  portages  in  Indiana, 
one  from  the  Maumee  to  the  Wabash,  by  the 
way  of  Little  river,  aud  the  other  from  the 
St.  .Joseph  to  the  Kankakee.  The  publication 
just  issued  by  the  Northern  Historical  So- 
ciety establishes  the  landing  place  on  the 
St.  Joseph  and  the  route  to  the  Kankakee. 
We  hope  the  society  will  proceed  with  its  in- 
vestigations, and  perhaps  sometime  the  Leg- 
islature may  be  aroused  to  some  action  to 
help  in  this  work. 


tained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  not  to 
make  any  efforts  to  buy  books  for  them- 
selves.   We  hope  for  the  best,  however. 


'I'lie  commission  in  control  of  the  new 
traAeling  library  system  of  the  State  has 
been  actively  at  work  trying  to  get  the  sys- 
tem in  perfect  order  before  the  libraries  are 
started  on  their  travels.  The  prime  object 
the  Legislature  had  in  view  in  taking  up  this 
matter  was  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  sections  of  the  State  that  were  with- 
out adequate  facilities,  and  were  unable  to 
supjily  on  their  own  account.  One  difficulty 
the  commissioners  will  meet,  and  that  will 
be  from  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
requests  will  come  from  sections  abundantly 
able  to  supply  themselves,  while  those  sec- 
tions intended  to  be  benefited  will  get  but 
fcAV  opportunities  to  get  books.  One  of  the 
hopes  of  The  Indianian  is  to  see  the  day 
when  every  township  in  the  State  will  have 
a  good  library  of  its  own.  It  is  possible  the 
establishment  of  traveling  libraries  will  put 
that  good  day  away  off  in  the  future,  as 
the  tendency  will  be,  when  books  can  be  ob- 


Vincennes  has  organized  a  historical  so- 
ciety with  a  large  number  of  members.  Vin- 
cennes  is  the  one  great  historical  point  in 
Indiana;  in  fact,  in  all  the  teiTitoiT  north-  j 
west  of  the  Ohio  river.  Around  it  centers 
the  history  of  the  counti-y  from  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  that 
pertains  to  its  early  history  should  be  gath- 
ered together  and  preserved.  The  Indianian 
lias  often  contended  that  county  commis- 
sionei-s  should  step  forward  and  aid  the  or- 
ganization of  historical  societies,  and  assist 
in  gathering  and  preserving  such  historical 
data  as  may  be  obtainable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  commissioners  of  Knox  county  will 
take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  because  of  the 
historical  importance  of  the  county. 


Under  the  new  law  township  trustees  are 
required  to  present  in  September,  to  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  an  estimate  of  what  they  will 
need  to  meet  the  expenses  in  the  various  de- 
partments for  the  coming  year.  The  supply- 
ing of  proper  reference  books  and'periodicals 
for  the  use  of  the  children  has  become  a  nec- 
essary part  of  onr  educational  system,  and 
the  trustees  should  not  forget  this  impor- 
tant matter  when  making  up  their  estimates. 


The  Indianian  desires  to  call  the  especial 
attention  of  its  readers  to  the  paper  on  "State 
Pride,"  in  this  issue.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Cardwill,  so  well  known  as  a 
writer.  She  strikes  the  right  key.  Few 
States  of  the  Union  have  as  many  reasons 
for  pride  as  has  Indiana.  The  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  proud  of  having  Indiana  for  a 
native  State,  and  who  will  not  express  that 
pride  at  all  proper  times,  has  a  mind  too 
small  to  merit  their  living  longer  on  this 
earth. 


VALUE  OF  SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE. 

A  biblical  student  in  this  city  declares 
that  if  the  descriptions  of  Solomon's  temple 
are  accurately  given  in  the  Bible  and  by  sec- 
ular authorities  the  total  value  of  that  edi- 
fice and  its  contents  must  have  exceeded 
$50,000,000,000.  In  the  first  place,  the  value 
of  the  materials  in  the  rough  is  estimated  at 
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$12,500,000,000,  and  the  labor  at  $3,000,000,- 
000.  According  to  Villalpandis,  10,000  men 
were  engaged  in  dressing  cedar  lumber,  80,- 
000  were  engaged  in  cutting  stone,  and  60,000 
in  bearing  burdens,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  who,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  re- 
ceived 50  cents  a  day  for  food.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  which  is  corroborated 
by  Josephus,  the  vessels  of  gold  were  valued 
at  140,000  talents,  which,  reduced  to  Amer- 
ican money,  is  equal  to  $2,326,481,015.  The 
vessels  of  silver  are  calculated  at  $3,231,715,- 
000,  the  vestments  of  the  priests  and  the 
robes  of  the  singers  $10,050,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  trumpets  of  gold  was  $1,000,000. 
—W.  E.  Curtis,  in  Chicago  Record. 


A  WORK  OF  THE  HIGHEST  VALUE. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  13,  1899. 
The  Indianian  Company,  Indianapohs 

Dear  Sirs— I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
both  upon  the  nature  and  chai-acter  of  the 
work  you  are  doing  through  "The  Indian- 
ian." It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value  and 
excellently  well  done.  Certainly  no  teacher 
can  afford  to  be  without  "The  Indianian," 
and  I  look  confidently  to  the  time  when  your 
subscription  list  will  enable  you  to  do  even 
greater  things  than  you  are  now  doing. 
Sincerely, 

STANLEY  COULTER, 
Professor  of  Biology. 
Purdue  University. 


EARLY  NAMES  OF  LAKES  AND  RIVERS 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Lake  Ontario  was  called  Lake  Frontenac. 
Lake  Erie  was  called  Erike,  Erige,  or  Erie. 
It  was  also  called  Lake  of  Conti.  Laike 
Huron  was  called  Karegnondi,  and  Lake  of 
Orleans.  Lake  Michigan  was  called  Lake  of 
Puans,  Lake  of  the  lUinois,  Lake  of  the  Uli- 
nese.  Lake  of  the  Ulinouacks,  Lake  Misch- 
igonong,  and  Lake  of  the  Dauphin.  Lake 
Superior  was  called  Lake  Superieur,  and 
Lake  of  Conde.  Green  Bay  was  called  Bale 
des  Puans.  Illinois  river  was  called  River 
Seiguelay.  The  Ohio  River  was  called  Oua- 
bouskigou,  Ouabachi,  Ouabache,  Oyo,  Ouye, 
and  Belle  Riviere.  The  Mississippi  River 
was  called  River  Colbert,  River  St.  Louis, 
Meschasipi,  and  Meschasabe.  Missouri 
River  was  called  Pekitanoni,  Riviere  des 
Osages,  and  Massourites. 


The  illiteracy  of  the  new  recruits  for  the 
English  army  is  commented  upon  in  the  re- 
port just  published  in  London.  Only  forty^ 
one  in  one  thousand  are  Arell  educated,  and 
eighteen  are  utterly  illiterate.  Thirtj'-five 
per  cent,  of  the  applicants  are  rejected  for 
physical  disability,  and  this  proportion  is 
said  to  show  a  slight  improvement  over 
former  reports. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  Russian  remedy  for  in- 
somnia to  have  a  dog  sleep  in  the  room  and 
preferably  in  the  same  bed.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  ft  operates  through  a  sense  of 
companionship  or  of  security,  and  that  it 
may  act  suggestively.  It  is  said  to  be  a  suc- 
cess where  other  means  have  failed. 

In  Japan  most  of  the  horses  are  shod  with 
straw.  Even  the  clumsiest  of  cart  horses 
wear  straw  shoes,  which,  in  their  cases,  are 
tied  round  the  ankle  with  straw  ropes,  and 
are  made  of  the  ordinary  rice  straw,  braided 
so  as  to  form  a  sole  for  the  foot  about  half 
an  inch  thick. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature that  the  action  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  sending  a  negro  paymaster  to  pay 
the  troops  stationed  in  Jacksonville  many 
months  ago  "was  against  the  wishes  of  the 
white  people  of  this  State"  and  was  "unwise, 
unjust  and  unnecessai'y." 


CXmtR  CVRED 

With  Soothing  Balmy  Oils. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistuln,  Eczema  and 
all  skin  diseases. 

Caneerof  the  nose,  eye,  lip,  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomach 
—in  fact  all  internal  or  external  organs  or  tissues— cured 
without  knife  or  burning  plasters,  but  with  soothing 
aromatic  oils. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  for  an  illustrited  book  on  the 
above  diseases.  Home  treatment  sent  when  desired, 
^[ention  Indianaian.     Address. 

DR.  B.  F.  BYE, 

P.  0.  BOX  246,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CULVER    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

(FoHMded  and  Endowed  by  H-  H-  Culver.  St-  Louis.) 

CULVER,  INDIANA,  (Lake  Maxinkuckee.) 


Miiliuiry  cliscii)liiie,  thorough  academic  training,  l^'its  lor  any  coUrige,  AVest  Point,  Aanapolis  or  for  business 
lil'e.  (inuliiates  in  Yale,  Princeton,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Missouri,  West  Point,  Annapolis.  Xew  tire  proof  builrlings, 
lirsi  (.-lass  .ippdintiuents,  extensive  grounds,  on  a  baautilul  lake.  U.  S.  A.  oflicers  detailed  by  Secretary  of  War,  and 
complete  military  equipment  furnished  by  the  Government.  Best  horses  of  Black  Horse  Troop  purchased  for  Cav- 
alry I)ep;irtinpiii.  I'.lcgaut  Xew  Riding  Hall  just  completed — largest  and  most  perfectly  appointed  in  the  United 
States,  (iil't  'I'ronps  honorary  memliers  of  staff  of  Governor  of  Indiana.  Exceptional  advantages,  yet  inexpensive. 
.Send  lor  inforniation  to  ^^^    ^    ^     FLEET,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Supt. 


IFnblana 
.♦♦State  Boarb  of  Commerce**. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  '98. 
T//r  Indiaiiia>t,  Indianapolis,  Itid. 

Your  plan  for  interesting  young  people  and  school  teachers  in 
questions  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Indiana  is  excellent.  The 
educational  benefits  that  may  grow  out  of  it  are  large,  and  your 
success  in  this  undertaking  •will  be  a  great  help  to  educational  work 
in  this  State.  A  greater  interest  in  its  history  will  stimulate  tbe 
pride  of  the  people  in  the  State,  and  will  lend  to  the  development 
of  its  best  possibilities, 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  realize  the  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess you  deserve.  Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  FORTUNE, 

President. 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

We  have  devised  a  plan  to  arouse  a  universal  interest  in  our  State  History  and  hold  that  interest 
until  some  good  comes  from  it.  Your  active  support  of  this  plan  decides  the  degree  of  its  success.  Our 
endorsements  are  from  the  best  men  in  of  the  State,  and  our  patronage  from  the  most  progressive, 
20,000  copies  of  The  Indianian  this  month  is  our  record. 

SHALL  WE  CONTINUE? 

This  is  for  you  to  say .  If  you  desire  to  test  this  plan,  before  ordering  Histories  for  all  y  our 
schools,  send  us  an  order  for  one  or  more  Sample  Sets  and  we  will  continue  The  Indianian  to  your 
schools  free  of  charge. 

B.  L.  BLAIR  CO. 


To  teach  patriotism,  enhatice  State  pride  atid  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aiin. 


''OLTJME  IV. 


INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA,  AUGUST,   1899. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  INDIANA 
^-.^DUBOIS  COUNTY. 


In  the  year  1800  the  Indiana  Teiritoi-y 
was  organized.  That  part  of  it  now  consti- 
tuting the  State  had  bvit  one  county — Knox 
—and  the  total  white  population,  by  the 
census  of  that  year,  was  but  2,517.  These 
were  all  found  along  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
rivers;  none  had  as  yet  ventured  very  far 
from  the  banks  of  those  streams.  "When  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  was 
finally  passed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes 
set  up  a  claim  to  about  15,000  square  miles 
of  land,  a  part  of  which  was  in  the  present 
boundaries  of  Indiana  and  a  part  in  Illinois. 
This  tract,  as  described  in  the  claim,  was 
to  extend  along  the  Wabash  river,  from 
Point  Coupee,  twelve  leagues  above  Vin- 
cennes, to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  twelve 
leagues  below  Vincennes,  and  to  be  forty 
leagues  wide  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash 
and  thirty  leagues  wide  on  the  west  side, 
making  a  total  width  of  seventy  leagues. 
This  claim  was  never  admitted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  when  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
was  made  in  August,  1795,  certain  tracts  of 
land  were  especially  excluded  from  the 
limits  of  the  Indian  lands.  One  of  these 
tracts  began  at  Point  Coupee,  on  the  Wa- 
bash, and  ran  southeastwardly  to  a  point 
almost  directly  north  of  Paoli,  in  Orange 
county,  thence  southwestwardly  to  a  point 
in  Perry  county,  and  thence  to  where  the 
White  river  empties  into  the  Wabash,  just 
above  Princeton.  Doubts  having  arisen  as 
to  the  correct  boundaries  of  this  tract  they 


were  finally  determined  by  treaty  of  June  7, 
1803.  Within  the  limits  of  this  tract  was 
what  is  now  known  as  Dubois  county.  This 
county  is  made  up  of  alternate  hills  and 
valleys,  watered  by  several  sluggish  streams, 
the  principal  ones  being  White  and  Patoka 
rivers.  In  those  days  it  was  a  dense  forest, 
unbroken  except  by  a  buffalo  trail  that  led 
from  the  Wabash  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Into  this  region  of  hills  and  forests  in 
1801  came  the  McDonald  family  of  Scotland, 
who  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  about  two 
miles  south  of  what  is  now  Portersville.  At 
that  time  the  Indians  were  still  troublesome 
and  the  pioneers  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  being  in  constant  danger  from  pred- 
atory bands.  The  McDonald  family  deter- 
mined to  remain,  however,  and  near  their 
lonely  cabin  they  erected  a  fort,  into  which 
they  could  escape  at  the  first  intimation  of 
danger.  For  many  years  this  fort  was  a 
place  of  safety  not  only  for  the  settlers  in 
the  vincinity,  but  for  travelers  between  Vin- 
cennes and  the  settlements  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  Governor  Harrison  frequently 
made  it  a  stopping  place  in  his  various 
journeys  between  the  remote  settlements. 
In  local  history  this  fort  is  known  as  Fort 
McDonald.  Near  it  lies  the  Sherritt  grave- 
yard, the  first  burial  ground  in  the  county. 
This  graveyard  is  on  the  only  tract  of  land 
in  Dubois  county  ever  owned  by  Captain 
Dubois,  after  whom  the  county  was  named. 
The  patent  from  the  United  States  to  him 
is  dated  February  16,  1809,  and  is  signed  by 
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Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  the  oldest  patent 
in  the  county,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  owner  of  the  land.  In  this 
quiet  cemetery  lie  in  peaceful  slumber  the 
early  McDonalds,  Niblacks,  Sherritts,  Had- 
docks, Kelsoes,  Traylors,  McCrilluses, 
Tollys,  Qhurchills,  Cavenders,  Harbisons, 
Flints,  Butlers,  Bixlers,  Bridenbaughs — sol- 
diers, judges,  pioneers — and  a  long  line  of 
others  whose  names  have  been  obliterated 
from  the  headstones  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
time. 

In  Fort  McDonald  the  first  schools  in  the 
county  were  held,  and  from  it  the  history 


and  progress  of  the  county  properly  date. 
The  McDonalds  had  not  been  long  in  their 
cabin  home  when  other  settlers  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Then  nothing  was 
known  of  the  prairies  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  no  one  thought  of  seeking  a  home,  or 
rather  of  making  one  without  the  hard  and 
tedious  labor  of  clearing  the  land  of  the 
gigantic  forest  trees.  Thus  the  early  settlers 
of  Dubois  county  had  nlany  hardships  to 
undergo;  they  had  to  endure  toil  and  priva- 
tions, and  encounter  many  dangers.  There 
were  the  dangers  from  savage  foes,  which 
were  common  to  all  new  settlements  in  the 
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West,  but  in  addition  that  section  of  Indiana 
now  known  as  Dubois  county,  was  peculiar- 
ly subject  to  malarial  diseases.  Patoka  and 
the  other  sluggish  streams  which  watered 
the  county  filled  the  atmosphere  with  ma- 
laria, and  it  soon  seized  upon  the  frames  of 
those  who  undertook  to  live  in  its  midst. 
The  settlers  bravely  stuck  to  the  new  homes 
they  had  chosen;  cleared  away  the  forests 
and  let  heaven's  sunlight  drive  away  the 
malaria,  while  they  took  whisky  and  tansy 
bitters  to  drive  it  out  of  their  systems.    The 


market  was  by  floating  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  Patoka,  sluggish  as  it 
was,  with  White  river,  furnished  a  sure 
means  of  getting  out  their  surplus  and  get- 
ting back  the  supplies  they  would  need.  The 
forests  furnished  the  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  flatboats,  and  in  the  fall 
they  could  be  loaded  and  floated  out  to  the 
Wabash  in  the  spring,  and  thence  on  down 
to  a  market.  This  was  a  suflicient  reason 
for  settling  near  its  banks. 

The  early  settlers  were  nearly  all  from 
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question  naturally  arises  why  people  would 
settle  in  a  section  so  given  over  to  malaria. 
The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  They  ex- 
pected to  become  farmers,  and  the  great 
richness  of  the  soil  told  them  they  would 
soon  produce  more  than  would  be  wanted 
for  their  own  use,  and  a  market  would  have 
to  be  found  where  the  surplus  could  be  ex- 
changed for  supplies  they  would  so  much 
need.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  not  a  wagon  road  anywhere  in  all  the 
territory  at  that  time  and  the  only  way  to 


Virginia,  Kentucky  or  the  Carolinas.  Most 
of  them  were  very  poor,  and  were  seeking 
homes  where  they  might  better  their  condi- 
tion, but  some  of  them  were  the  owners  of 
one  or  more  slaves,  and  they  brought  them 
with  them.  The  ordinance  establishing  a 
government  for  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river  declared  that  slavery  should 
not  exist  therein,  but  the  owners  of  that 
class  of  property  cared  Uttle  for  the  laws, 
and  held  their  chattels  in  the  face  of  the 
ordinance.     The  growth  of  population  was 
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very  slow,  however.  After  a  few  years  the 
Germans  began  to  seek  for  homes  in  that 
section,  and  now  the  county  is  largely  Ger- 
man. So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
German  language  is  an  important  factor  in 
business,  church  and  school.  German  hon- 
esty, conservatism,  industry  and  labor  have 
had  much  to  do  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  county.  Such  is  the  steady  conservat- 
ism and  industry  of  the  population  that  it 
has  been  well  said  of  Dubois  that  it  is  a 
county  that  knows  no  booms  and  fears  no 
panics.    While  the  people  of  the  county  are 


By  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1818  and  1820 
the  limits  of  Dubois  county  were  confined  to 
the  present.  When  the  county  was  first  or- 
ganized commissioners  were  appointed  to 
meet  and  select  a  site  for  the  seat  of  justice. 
They  selected  Portersville.  It  was  then  the 
only  important  settlement  in  the  county, 
and  as  it  was  on  the  direct  trace  from  Vin- 
cennes  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  it  was  quite 
an  important  spot.  The  usual  log  court 
house  and  jail  were  erected,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  local  government  put  in  motion. 
By  the  various  changes  made  in  the  bound- 
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not  wealthy,  they  know  not  poverty,  debt 
nor  similar  embarrassments.  In  politics  the 
county  has  always  been  steadfastly  and 
largely  Democratic,  and  by  its  vote  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  keeping  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State  in  the  Democratic 
column. 

When  first  settled  Dubois  county  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Knox.  In  1813  Gib- 
son county  was  organized,  embracing  Du- 
bois. Thi-ee  years  later  Pike  county  w^as 
organized  and  it  embraced  that  part  now 
known  as  Dubois.  One  year  later  the  Legis- 
lature determined  to  organize  still  another 
county  and  give  to  it  the  name  of  Dubois, 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tippecanoe. 


aries  of  the  county  Portersville  was  left  on 
the  extreme  northern  line.  From  1820  to 
1830  Indiana  suffered  much  from  disease, 
and  many  towns  were  almost  depopulated. 
Among  those  that  suffered  in  that  direction 
was  the  new  county  seat.  The  streams  in 
that  section  were  very  sluggish,  but  during 
freshets  overflowed  much  of  the  land.  The 
supposed  unhealthfulness  of  Portersville, 
together  with  its  being  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  county,  caused  a  clamor  for 
a  removal  of  the  county  seat,  and  in  1830 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  select  a 
new  site. 

In  the  settlement  of  Indiana  the  pioneer 
preacher  was    not    far  behind  the  pioneer 
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woodchopper  and  pioneer  cabin  builder.  In 
fact  an  opening  in  the  forest  made  by  the 
woodman  would  hardly  appear  before  a 
pioneer  preacher  would  come  along  to  ad- 
minister to  the  needs  of  the  soul.  The  first 
preacher  to  put  in  an  appearance  visited 
Fort  McDonald  soon  after  it  was  erected. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian church.  He  was  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  denomination,  and  by  Method- 
its  and  Catholics.  While  these  pioneer 
preachers  were  making  their  way  from  one 


1818.  There  were  no  roads  in  those  days 
except  the  one  known  variously  as  "Mud 
Trace,"  "Harrison's  Trace,"  and  "Governor's 
Trace."  It  was  bad  everywhere,  especially 
during  the  rainy  seasons  or  early  in  the 
spring,  but  one  place  in  Dubois  county  was 
so  exceptionably  bad  that  it  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  "mud  holes."  When  the 
Legislature  passed  the  act  to  create  the 
county  no  better  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion  could  be  found  than  the 
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settlement  to  another  the  pioneer  settlers 
were  clearing  their  laud  and  putting  in  their 
crops  under  many  difficulties  and  dangers. 
There  were  three  of  the  McDonalds  and  one 
of  them  would  walk  around  the  land  with 
his  long  rifle,  while  the  other  two  cleared 
the  land  of  timber  and  burned  the  logs.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  man  plow- 
ing his  field,  while  a  son  or  daughter  walked 
by  his  side  carrying  a  rifle  to  be  used  if 
occasion  required.  Mr.  William  McDonald 
was  a  ranger  and  hunter,  and  became  used 
to  all  the  craft  of  the  redman.     He  died  in 


"Mud  Holes,"  so  they  were  directed  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  William  McDaniels,  near  the 
"Mud  Holes." 

Many  of  the  early  settlers,  especially 
those  from  the  Carolinas,  brought  cotton 
seed  with  them,  and  raised  that  plant.  A 
cotton  gin  was  in  operation  for  sometime  at 
Portersville.  Cotton  did  not  prove  pro- 
ductive, and  its  cultivation  was  soon  aban- 
doned. Much  of  the  land  was  swamp  land,  and 
the  State  caused  large  ditches  to  be  dug,  and 
when  the  land  became  thoroughly  drained 
the  soil  rivaled  that  of  the  famous  Nile.   All 
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of  the  swamp  lands  in  the  State  were  given 
to  the  State  by  the  genex-al  government,  for 
educational  purposes,  but  much  other  land 
in  Dubois  county  was  given  for  public  use. 
When  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  un- 
der construction  106,675  acres  in  Dubois 
county  were  given  to  it  by  the  government. 
Much  of  the  land  was  sold  for  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  per  acre.  All  the  lands  in  the 
county  have  been  drained  and  are  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

In  the  early  days  Of  the  settlement  of  al- 
most any  territory,  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion was  water,   either  ocean,  bay,  lake  or 


river.  Nearly  all  the  older,  larger  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  water  communica- 
tion, not  now  exclusively  used,  but  such 
communication  had  much  to  do  with  their 
settlement  and  prosperity.  So  with  the  set- 
tlement of  Dubois  county.  Portersville  and 
Jasper,  each  in  its  turn,  became  the  county 
seat,  because  a  river  was  at  hand.  White 
and  Patoka  rivers  served  for  many  years  as 
a  means  of  transporting  products  of  the 
county  to  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
cities  in  the  lower  country.  Flatboats— long, 
narrow,  low  crafts — propelled  by  hand  p  ^wer 
and  the  natural  flow  of  the  overflowed  rivers 
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carried  staves,  hooppoles,  bacon,  beaus,  corn, 
dried  fruits,  and  various  other  products. 
They  usually  left  Jasper  or  Portersville  dur- 
ing the  high  waters  incident  to  the  spring 
rains.  They  were  a  means  of  giving  strong,- 
young  men  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  world. 

In  1819  Col.  Simon  Morgan  and  Jacob 
Harbison  tooli  a  flatboat  load  of  pork  from 
Portersville  to  New  Orleans,  and  returned 
on  foot,  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  In  those  days  there  were  but 
few  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
After  1860  small  steamboats  occasionally 
carried  products  from  Portersville.  These 
two  styles  of  boats  carried  products  out  of 
the  county.    The  manufactured  articles  and 
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groceries  were  carried  by  wagon  to  the 
county  from  Troy  and  Loogootee;  or,  Louis- 
ville, by  way  of  the  pilie  at  Paoli. 

A  railroad  was  finally  built  from  Rock- 
port  to  Jasper,  and  the  first  locomotive  and 
train  came  to  the  county  seat  on  February 
14,  1879.     It    was  a  great  day  for    Jasper; 


schools  dismissed,  and  the  children,  headed 
by  their  teachers  and  a  brass  band,  went 
down  to  the  track  to  see  the  train  arrive  and 
wonder  at  its  dignity.  The  band  played 
'•Hail   CohiiJibia!    Happy   Land!"    until   one 
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of  the  pupils  fell  into  the  big  drum.  All 
voted  the  locomotive  the  biggest  and  best 
valentine  ever  received  at  Jasper.  Toward 
the  construction  of  this  road  Bainbridge 
township  and  her  citizens  gave  $37,800.  They 
had  been  agitating  the  question  of  railroad 
communication  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war. 

A  few  years  later  the  main  line  of  the 
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Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  railroad 
was  built  througti  the  county,  thus  giving  a 
better  means  of  transportation.  The  county- 
was  originally  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
of  walnut,  oak,  poplar,  beech,  ash,  gum, 
hickory  and  many  other  hard  wood  trees. 
Its  timber  was  excellent,  and  more  than 
$3,000,000  worth  was  disposed  of.  The  forests 
gradually  fell  under  the  swing  of  the  wood- 
man's ax.  Thousands  of  trees  were  cut 
down  and  destroyed  by  fire  to  clear  the  land 
for  cultivation.  Many  were  cut  into  sawlogs 
and  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  timber 
markets  of  the  South.  After  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroads  train  load  after  train 


about  twelve  miles.  Patoka  river  flows 
through  the  county  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
a  very  sluggish  stream,  and  when  its  banks 
are  half  full  its  fall  is  less  than  one  foot  in 
a  mile.  It  flows  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  through  Dubois  county. 

Prof.  George  R.  Wilson,  county  superin- 
tendent of  Dubois  county,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  that  county,  thus  talks  about  the 
early  schools  in  Dubois: 

"Beginning  with  1824,  and  for  many 
years,  there  were  three  school  trustees  in 
each  township.  These  three  trustees  exam- 
ined teachers  in  regard  to  their  ability  to 
teach     reading,     writing     and     arithmetic. 
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load  of  staves,  crossties  and  lumber  were 
shipped  East;   much  of  it  to  Europe. 

That  part  of  Dubois  county  lying  west  of 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  Haysville,  on 
White  river,  and  passing  the  Ackerman, 
Hopkins  and  Alexander  school  houses,  down 
to  Patoka  river,  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 
county.  Here  lie  its  valuable  farm  lands. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  county  contains 
its  factories,  and  the  eastern  part  its  timber 
interest. 

On  the  north.  White  river  passes  along 
the  county,   over  a  meridional  distance  of 


Schoolhouses  were  built  by  the  able-bodied 
men  in  the  district.  The  rooms  were  to  be 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  floors  had  to  be  at 
least  one  foot  above  the  ground.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  present  district  schools. 
Terms  seldom  exceeded  sixty  days,  and  the 
wages  paid  teachers  were  very  low. 

"The  flrst  schoolhouses  in  Dubois  county 
were  usually  of  logs  and  about  twenty  by 
twenty-four  feet.  The  roof  was  of  boards 
pinned  down  with  wooden  pins.  The  floor 
was  made  of  puncheons.  A  puncheon  was 
a  combination  between  a  log  and  a  board.  It 
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was  generally  between  three  and  sis  inches 
thick  and  was  laid  down  loose.  The  seats  iu 
the  schoolroom  were  generally  made  of  one- 
half  of  a  small  log,  supported  by  four  or  six 
wooden  pins  for  legs.  The  books  were  Web- 
ster's Blue  Back  Speller,  De  Bald's  or  Pike's 
Arithmetic  and  Olney's  Geography  and 
Atlas. 

"The  New  Testament  served  as  a  reader. 
The  spelling  lesson  caused  the  greatest  inter- 
est. To  stand  at  the  head  of  a  spelling  class 
was  the  highest  ambition.  Many  pupils 
could  spell  every  word  in  the  book,  even 
though  they  did  not  know  its  meaning,  iind 
perhaps    never    used    the  word  again.     To 


walk  five  or  six  miles  to  school  was  a  com- 
mon occurence. 

"Pupils  were  permitted  to  study  as  loud 
as  they  pleased,  and  many  thought  that  the 
more  noise  the  pupils  made  in  studying  their 
lessons  the  better  they  would  know  them. 
There  would  be  bits  of  'a-b  abs,'  'i-b  ibs,'  '12 
times  12  are  144,'  'cancel  and  divide,'  'In  the 
beginning  God  said  let  there  be  light,'  and 
various  other  sounds  mixed  up  at  the  same 
time,  all  while  school  was  in  session  and 
while  the  teacher  was  explaining  long 
division  to  the  big  boys  and  girls. 

"Pupils  wrote  with  goose  quill  pens  sharp- 
ened by  the  teacher.    The  pupil  always  'ran 
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down'  his  goose  and  brought  the  feather  to 
his  teacher  to  be  dexterously  converted  into 
a  quill  pen.  Sand  served  instead  of  a  blot- 
ting pad.  School  began  at  'sun  up'  and 
closed  at  'sun  down,'  and  he  who  got  to  the 
schoolhouse  first  recited  first,  and  so  on,  one 
at  a  time.  There  was  no  recess  except  at 
noon. 

"Before  1873  the  examination  passed  by 
the  applicant  for  a  teacher's  license  was  not 
difficult.  The  difficulty  was  in  getting  the 
teachers.  The  applicant  usually  called  on  the 


county  examiner,  who  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions, which  were  answered  orally,  wrote  a 
few  lines  as  a  sample  of  his  chirography 
and  remained  for  dinner.  After  dinner,  if 
the  examiner  was  satisfied  with  the  appli- 
cant's knowledge,  he  wrote  out  a  license  and 
handed  it  to  him.  It  was  generally  written 
upon  a  piece  of  fool's-cap  paper,  about  eight 
inches  square.  Here  is  a  sample  of  a  license, 
from  the  original,  still  in  possession  of  its 
owner: 


Jasper  College. 


Martin  Haller. 

"  'This  Certifies  that  I  have  examined 
Wesley  Kendall,  Relative  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, to  teach  a  Common  School  as  required 
by  the  School  law  of  Indiana,  and  find  him 
qualified  to  teach  Orthography,  Spelling, 
Reading,  "Writing  and  Arithmetic  as  far  as 
Interest,  And  he  supporting  a  good  Moral 
Character  I  therefore  license  him  to  teach 
the  branches  above  named  for  the  term  of 
three  months.'  " 

In  the  matter  of  education  in  Dubois 
county  private  schools  play  an  important 
part.  One  thousand  pupils  in  Dubois  county 
attend  private  schools,  while  about  five 
thousand  attend  the  public  schools.  On 
some  points  the  common  schools  of  Dubois 
county  stand  high  in  the  school  work  of 
southern  Indiana,  They  are  well  organized, 
have  made  it  a  point  to  follow  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  educators  of  the  State, 
and  in  some  few  instances  became  a  leader 
themselves.    There  are  more  Indiana  Read- 
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'A  Yard  of  Girls" — Class  of  Students,  St.  Joseph's  Academy. 


ing  Circle  diplomas  held  by  Dubois  county 
teachers  than  are  held  by  the  teachers  of 
any  other  one  county  in  the  State.  Town- 
ship graded  schools  are  established  in  many 
of  the  townships.  Commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned high  schools  are  found  in  the 
larger  towns.  The  common  schools  of  the 
county  received  a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago.  The  academy  of  the  Benedictine 
Sisters  also  received  one  for  fine  art  work, 
and  Jasper  College  holds  one  for  work  in 
mathematics,  making  three  World's  Fair 
medals  awarded  Dubois  county's  educational 
institutions. 

A  handsome  gold  medal    is  offered  each 
year  in  Dubois  county  to  the  student  gradu- 


ating with  the  highest  honors.  Mr.  Martin 
Haller,  of  Jasper,  was  awarded  the  medal 
in  1899.  There  were  ninety-eight  in  the 
class. 

Between  the  towns  of  Dubois  and  Ells- 
worth is  located  Raven  Rock.  The  position 
of  this  rock  makes  it  very  difficult  to  photo- 
graph. It  is  of  Mansfield  sandstone,  about 
seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  high,  shelving 
out  from  the  base  to  the  top,  which  projects 
about  thirtty-five  feet  beyond  the  base.  It 
is  dark  buff,  and  sometimes  brownish  lu 
color.  In  this  rock  are  shelves,  very  difficult 
to  reach,  and  on  them,  or  rather  in  the  crev- 
ices, the  ravens  built  their  nests  up  to  about 
1894.     This  accounts  for  the  name — Raven 


An  Old  Stone  Bridge. 
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Rock.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Dubois  county 
may  be  found  any  amount  of  fine  gray  and 
brown  sandstone  for  building  purposes. 
Four  large  churches  in  Dubois  county  are 
built  of  this  material.  Much  is  used  for 
abutments  for  bridges  and  foundations  for 
houses.  The  sandstone  belt  extends  through- 
out the  eastern  half  of  the  county.  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county  may  be 
found  large  quantities  of  the  "Upper  Kas- 
kaskia  limestone."    At  St.  Anthony  is  one  of 


county  and  its  development  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

Fire  clay  is  found  in  large  amounts  in 
many  localities  in  the  county.  Deposits  are 
often  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  within 
sight  of  a  railroad.  At  Huntingburg  excel- 
lent bricks  are  manufactured  and  shipped 
throughout  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  forests  of  Dubois  county  yield  the 
best  timber  to  be  found  in  Indiana.  At  Jas- 
per and  Birdseye  much  of    this    timber  is 


City   Hai.l,   Huntingburg. 


the  largest  brown  sandstone  quarries  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  A  spur  of  the  Air  Line 
railroad  conveys  the  products  to  the  outside 
world.  In  Ferdinand  township  are  many 
large  deposits  of  this  stone.  Pieces  are 
quarried  so  large  that  they  require  to  be  cut 
in  two,  in  order  to  ship  upon  ordinary  rail- 
road flat  cars.  There  is  also  a  large  deposit 
of  excellent  gray  sandstone  near  St.  An- 
thony. It  is  of  such  a  fine  grain  that  the 
altar  for  the  church  at  St.  Anthony  was 
carved  from  it. 

The  coal  supply  of  Dubois  county  is  inex- 
haustible.   The  coal  beds  cover  half  of  the 


bought  and  placed  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  Jasper  desks  manufactured  at 
Jasper  may  be  found  in  the  commercial 
houses,  government  offices  and  legislative 
halls  of  every  civihzed  county  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

Dubois  county  has  an  area  of  420  square 
miles.  Most  of  it  is  devoted  to  farming. 
In  1898,  650,148  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised, 
being  an  average  of  17  bushels  on  each  acre 
planted;  871,068  bushels  of  corn  were  har- 
vested, being  33  bushels  per  acre;  474,471 
bushels  of  oats  were  raised  also.  Oats  aver- 
aged 27  bushels  per  acre.    There  are  many 
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fine  vineyards  in  Dubois  county,  and  much 
excellent  wine  is  made.  There  are  nearly 
35,000  grape  producing  stocks.  In  1898  more 
than  66,000  bushels  of  apples  were  har- 
vested. The  poultry  business  is  receiving 
much  attention.  Last  year  nearly  a  half 
million  dozen  eggs  were  consumed  or  sold 
upon  the  marliet. 

There  is  much  hard  work  done  in  Du- 
bois county.  The  citizens  are  honest,  law- 
abiding  and  industrious.  The  county  has  no 
debts  and  has  always  been  prosperous. 
What  Dubois  county  needs  more  than  any 
other  thing  is  more  railroads.  An  outlet  di- 
rect to  Indianapolis  would  be  of  untold  bene- 
fit to  business  interests  at  both  ends.    The 


Indiana,  the  Huntingburg  Twice-a-Week 
News,  the  Huntingburg  Argus,  the  Hunting- 
burg Independent,  the  Tird's-eye  News,  the 
Jasper  Herald,  and  the  Jasper  Courier. 

Tlie  first  newspaper  published  in  Dubois 
county  appeared  about  1846.  Its  office  was 
in  the  courthouse.  It  was  known  as  the 
American  Eagle,  and  advocated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party.  About  1848 
it  was  moved  to  Paoli,  in  Orange  county. 

In  March,  1858,  appeared  the  Jasper 
Weekly  Courier,  proclaiming  to  teach  the 
principles  of  Democracy,  with  Mr.  Clement 
Doane  as  editor.  The  same  paper,  with  the 
same  editor,  has  appeared  weekly  ever  since 
— a  record  seldom  equalled  and  hard  to  beat. 
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Across  the  Hills  in  Marion   Township. 


natural  wealth  in  coal,  stone  and  timber 
needs  an  outlet,  either  to  the  East  and  North 
or  to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Southeast. 

The  people  of  Dubois  county  extend  a 
welcome  hand  to  capitalists  who  are  in 
search  of  investment.  The  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  county  are  represented  by  four 
banks — two  at  Jasper  and  two  at  Hunting- 
burg. 

The  "art  preservative  of  all  arts"  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Huntingburg  Signal,  one  of 
the    leading    German    weeklies  in  southern 


Four  years  ago  the  Jasper  Herald  ap- 
peared, under  the  editorship  of  Wm.  0. 
Binkley.  It  is  Democratic  in  politics  and 
is  well  edited.  Its  success  has  been  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  its  friends.  It  is 
a  neat,  clean  paper. 

The  Huntingburg  Signal  was  established 
in  1867.  It  is  printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  is  one  of  the  best  edited  German 
papers  in  Indiana.  A  large  list  of  subscrib- 
ers, a  good  press  and  hard  work  keep  it  In 
the  front  rank  of  German  journalism.    Mr. 
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Lover's  Retreat. 


H.  Huhn  is  editor.  Its  co-worker,  in  En- 
glish, is  the  Huntingburg  News,  from  the 
same  press.  It  is  in  its  eleventh  year,  and 
has  recently  been  issued  twice  a  week.  Mr. 
N.  S.  Selby  is  manager.  These  two  papers 
are  known  as  the  "Pickhardt  Papers,"  from 
the  fact  that  through  the  energy,  enterprise 
and  endeavors  of  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Pickhardt 
they  have  become  a  power  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Dubois  county. 

The  Huntingburg  Argus  is  the  only  Re- 
publican paper  in  Dubois  county,  a  fact  that 
makes  it  prominent  and  gives  it  the  undi- 
vided support  of  its  party  in  a  way  to  secure 
for  it  a  prosperous  present  and  a  favorable 
future.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis  is  editor,  who,  with 
the  scholarly  pen  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  has  brought 
the  paper  into  many  new  homes  in  the 
county. 


The  Huntingburg  Independent,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Ed  C.  Dufendach,  is  pub- 
lished every  Saturday.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates it  is  independent  as  to  politics.  It  is 
the  only  "all  home"  paper  published  irl  the 
county,  and  employs  a  large  force  of  expert 
workmen  for  that  purpose.  The  paper  owes 
its  success  to  Mr.  Dufendach. 

The  youngest  paper  in  the  county  is  the 
Bird's-eye  News.  Mr.  Samuel  Cummins  Is 
editor  and  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Wilson  is  manager. 
The  paper  issued  its  first  number  in  May, 
1899,  and  to-day  its  subscription  list  reaches 
nearly  a  thousand.    Situated  near  the  corner 
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Br.UE  Bird's  Rock. 


Tower  ob^  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

of  three  counties,  it  gets  a  support  not  given 
to  other  papers.  It  advocates  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  third 
congressional  district. 

In  the  public  square  in  the  town  of  Jas- 
per stands  a  soldiers'  monument.  It  com- 
memorates the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the 
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soldiers  of  Dubois  county  in  tlie  civil  war. 
Nearly  two  thousand  men  out  of  a  total 
population  of  ten  tliousand  were  in  their 
country's  service.  Not  all  are  credited  ro 
Dubois  county,  simply  because  their  eager- 
ness to  answer  their  country's  call  led  many 
to  enlist  in  companies  organized  elsewhere. 
The  close  of  the  war  found  those  among  the 
living  occupying  every  position  in  the  serv- 
ice from  private  to  brigadier-general,  while 
their  dead  may  be  found  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  every  important  battle  of  their 
country  from  Phillippi  to  Appomattox.  They 


tinguished  bravery  at  Black  River  Bridge, 
Miss.,  May  17,  1863.  He  was  a  member  of 
Co.  A,  49th  Ind.  Vol.  Inf.  He  is  now  cus- 
todian of  the  Dubois  county  soldiers'  monu- 
ment. Co.  K,  of  the  27th  Ind.,  was  organ- 
iezd  in  Dubois  county.  This  company  was 
composed  mostly  of  young  men  of  German 
parentage.  The  three  commissioned  officers 
and  at  least  ninety  of  the  men  could  speak 
that  language.  For  that  reason  German  was 
mostly  used  in  the  every  day  intercourse  of 
the  men,  though  all  could  speak  and  under- 
stand English,  and  nearly  all  could  speak  it 


Dubois  County  Soldier's  Monument. 


fought  at  the  "bloody  angle"  of  Gettysburg, 
"Sunken  Road"  at  Antietum,  "Bloody  Pond" 
at  Chickamauga,  "Heights  of  Lookout 
Mountain,"  "Rifle  Pits"  before  Richmond, 
"Seige  of  Vicksburg,"  "On  the  field  of  Stone 
river,"  at  the  "Railroad  track"  near  At- 
lanta, and  "marched  with  Sherman  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea." 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Kendall,  one  of  the  truant 
officers  of  this  county,  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  congressional  medal  of  honor  for  dis- 


well,   for     nearly  all     were     native     born 
Americans. 

This  was  the  first  full  company  recruited 
in  Dubois  county  for  the  civil  war.  It  was 
organized  as  a  militia  or  "home  guard"  com- 
pany, and  met  frequently  to  drill  and  other- 
wise perfect  its  organization.  In  August, 
1861,  the  company  voted  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  and  soon  after  went 
into  camp  at  Jasper.  This  camp  was  called 
Camp  Edmonston,  because  it  was  upon  the 
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homestead  of  Col.  B.  B.  Edmonston,  who 
■was  an  officer  under  the  militia  laws  of  the 
constitution  of  1816.  Here  on  August  5, 
1861,  John  Mehringer,  then  county  auditor, 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  was 
elected  captain;  Dr.  R,  M.  Welman,  first 
lieutenant,  and  Stephen  Jerger,  second  lieu- 
tenant. Lieutenant  Jerger  was  county  re- 
corder and  had  been  re-elected,  but  refused 
to  serve.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
were  appointed  later.  On  August  6,  1861, 
ladies  of  Jasper  gave  the  company  a  fare- 
well dinner  on  the  courthouse  square.  At 
this  dinner  a  flag  was  presented  to  the  com- 
pany.   It  was  made  by  the  same  fair  hands 


other  companies,  they  were  very  agreeable, 
cheerful,  courteous,  full  of  fun,  and  kind- 
hearted. 

The  old  flag  of  the  27th  had  been  through 
two  battles  and  was  badly  torn.  After 
Pope's  retreat,  when  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  regimental  flag  was 
sent  baclj  to  Indianapolis  and  a  requisition 
made  for  a  new  one.  Before  the  new  flag 
arrived,  however,  the  regiment  was  again 
ordered  to  the  front.  Then  it  was  that 
Co.  K  presented  its  flag  to  the  regiment  and 
it  came  out  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862,  shot  almost  to  pieces.  It  is 
now  in  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Jasper. 
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Country  Road  Near  Jasper. 


that  served  the  dinner.  This  flag  had  an 
honorable  career.  On  August  9,  1861,  the 
company  left  Jasper  and  went  to  Indian- 
apolis. It  went  by  teams  to  Loogootee, 
thence  by  rail  via  Seymour,  and  arrived  at 
Camp  Morton  on  the  next  morning.  Here 
it  became  a  part  of  the  27th  Ind.  Though 
Co.  K  differed  somewhat  from  the  otlier 
companies,  it  always  stood  well  in  the  regi- 
ment. There  was  never  any  doubt  concern- 
ing its  bravery,  which  can  be  seen  by  its 
losses.  Its  men  were  always  ready  for 
duty.  On  picket,  on  the  march,  or  at  any 
other  place    where    they  met    members  of 


The  battle  loss  of  Co.  K  is  remarkable. 
Only  102  names  were  ever  on  its  muster  roU. 
Of  these  20  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded 
in  battle.  This  is  the  highest  per  cent,  of 
loss  of  any  company  in  the  regiment,  and 
only  two  other  companies  from  Indiana  in 
any  regiment  lost  more.  Co.  B,  19th  Ind. 
lost  25  men  out  of  115,  or  21.7  per  ccat; 
Co.  H,  30th  Ind.  lost  22  men  out  of  103,  or 
21.3  per  cent.  Nest  to  this,  from  the  whole 
State,  stands  Co.  K  with  a  battle  loss  of 
19.6  per  cent.  The  company  also  lost  10  men 
by  disease,  so  that  almost  one-third  of  all 
who  enlisted  in  the  company  gave  their  lives 


Dubois  County  Soldiers  in  Spanish  "War.  i 

I.     George  P.  Corn.       2.     Jesse  K.  Stork,  (deceased).       3.     Thomas  B.  Wilson.       4      Benj.  Nichausl 

5.     "William  Brown.     6.     George  Schultheis.  i 
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for  the  flag,  a  sacrifice  not  often  surpassed 
by  a  company  of  men  in  modern  warfare. 
Co.  K  also  had  44  different  men  wounded  in 
battle.  Setei'al  members  were  twice  wound- 
ed and  one  member  was  wounded  three 
times,  each  time  in  a  different  battle.  He  is 
a  citizen  of  Dubois  county  to-day.  Of  those 
wounded  in  battle  two  lost  legs  and  two 
lost  arms. 

Lieut.  Jerger  succeeded  Capt.  Welman 
when  the  latter  was  wounded  at  Winche  ter, 
Va.,  May  25,  1862.  After  Capt.  Welman  was 
wounded  he  resigned  and  came  home.  He 
was  soon  commissioned  a  surgeon  of  the 


the  world  to  seeli  their  fortunes  and  await 
their  rewards  at  the  hand  of  time.  They 
have  answered  their  last  roll-call  while  lead- 
ing honorable  lives  and  filling  responsible 
positions  in  their  homes  or  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

In  the  Spanish-American  war  the  call 
failed  to  bring  fortli  a  company  as  a  unit, 
but  fully  a  company  was  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  Bugler  Thomas  B.  Wil- 
son, Co.  A,  159th  Ind.,  was  the  first  in  the 
county  to  answer  McKinley's  call.  He  was 
followed  by  George  P.  Corn  and  Ben 
Niehaus,  all  members  of  the  same  regiment. 
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A  Bainbridge  Township  Farm. 


9th  Cavalry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
breveted  major.  Capt.  Jerger  lost  his  right 
leg  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorville,  Va., 
while  leading  his  company  in  a  charge  upon 
the  enemy.  Capt.  Mehringer,  the  first  cap- 
tain of  Co.  K,  was  promoted  to  major  of  the 
27th,  from  which  position  he  resigned  in 
January,  1862,  and  assisted  in  recruiting  the 
91st  Ind.  Inf.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel 
by  Governor  Morton,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  breveted  Brigadier-General.  Of  all 
the  men  of  Co.  K  not  more  than  a  dozen  are 
known  to  be  alive.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
its  members  scattered  to  various  parts  of 


These  were  the  only  men  from  this  county 
in  an  Indiana  regiment.  George  Schultheis 
and  his  brother,  Theodore,  joined  the  Louis- 
ville Legion,  and  followed  Gen.  Miles  in  his 
marcli  and  conquest  of  Porto  Rico.  George 
Corn  joined  the  6th  Mo.,  while  other  young 
men  joined  various  military  organizations. 
William  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Light  Artillery  that  fired  the  first  and  last 
shot  at  the  blockhouse  on  the  hill  at  El 
Caney.  Private  Jesse  K.  Stork,  Troop  A,  1st 
U.  S.  Cav.,  of  Holland,  Dubois  county,  was 
one  of  the  first  men  to  fall  before  El  Caney, 
June  24,  1898.    Of  all  the  men  lost  on  Cuban 
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soil,  but  one  or  two  American  soldiers  died 
before  this  honored  son  of  Dubois  county. 
This  is  shown  by  the  war  records.  Other 
Dubois  county  boys  were  wounded  in  and 
about  Santiago,  but  Mr.  Stork  was  the  only 
one  to  lose  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the  reg- 
ular army,  but  went  into  the  fight  with  the 
Rough  Riders.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  the  United  States  and  buried  at  Jasper. 

In  1838  Rev.  Joseph  Kundeck,  of  Vin- 
cennes,  went  to  Jasper  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  fifteen  families  of 
the  Catholic  faith  living  at  that  place.  His 
locating  at  Jasper  proved  to  be  the  farthest 


gated  in  writing  his  desire  to  establish  the 
town  of  Ferdinand.  His  donation  deed  re- 
cites: 

"Whereas,  I,  the  undersigned,  viewing  the! 
multitude  of  Germans  coming  on,  both  from: 
Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States,, 
and  settling  in  different  townships  of  thei 
County  of  Dubois,  in  Indiana,  to  promote!  i 
their  spiritual  welfare,  in  building  a  German! 
chapel,  by  opening  a  school  in  their  maternal! 
language  for  their  offspring,  producing  so  a' 
true  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  amongl 
them,  and  making  good  moral  citizens  of 
them  to  the  adopted  'land  of  promise,'  I  de- 
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A  Farm  in  Boone  Township. 


reaching  event  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county.  He  founded  several  towns  in  Du- 
bois county,  enlarged  Jasper,  erected  several 
Catholic  churches,  and  built  the  first  brick 
courthouse  in  the  county.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  county  school  examiner,  and 
in  many  ways  showed  himself  to  be  a  leader 
among  men  of  any  and  all  religious  denomi- 
nations. To  his  early  labors  are  due  the 
large  German  Catholic  congregations  in  the 
county,  congregations  numbering  into  the 
thousands,  and  possessing  church  and  school 
properties  valued  at  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.     In  March,  1840,  he  promul- 


liberately  resolved  to  lay  off  a  new  town, 
under  the  German  name  of  Ferdinand." 

If  the  good  minister  was  alive  to-day  he 
would  be  astonished  to  see  how  his  wishes 
have  been  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  The| 
town  of  Ferdinand  is  prosperous,  happy  and  I 
contented.  It  has  its  own  schools,  churches,! 
academy  and  convent  for  its  spiritual  wel-i 
fare,  while  money,  electric  lights,  telephones,  I 
mills,  warehouses,  foundries  and  factories' 
help  it  along  in  its  temporal  progress.  It  is: 
not  incorporated,  has  no  police  officers,  jus-' 
tices  or  constables,  and  no  need  of  them. 

The  English  Protestant  churches  of  Du- 
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3ois  county  had  their  great  leader  in  the  per- 
J3on  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Strain.  He  also  served  as 
,30unty  school  examiner  for  twenty  years, 
jind  died  while  holding  that  position.  He 
ifvas  pastor  while  most  of  the  Cumberland 
jPresbyterian  churches  in  Dubois  county 
iivere  erected.  No  former  citizen  of  the 
'county  lives  brighter  in  the  memory  of  the 
oresent    generation    than  Mr.   Strain.     The 


'Senator  A.  J.  Gosmann. 

Jerman  Protestant  churches  of  the  county 
ound  their  pastor  and  leader  in  Rev.  Chris- 
Ian  Nix,  of  the  little  town  of  Haysville.  He 
ras  a  pastor  in  Dubois  county  for  thirty 
ears,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when 
e  died  in  1882. 


Among  the  illustrations  of  scenes  in  Du- 
els county  are  several  of  more  than  usual 
iterest.  The  frontispiece  shows  Frog  Island, 
1  the  Patoka,  with  the  college  boys  taking 
!a  outing.  The  altars  of  St.  Joseph  Catholic 
hurch  at  Jasper  are  of  marble,  and  of  the 
nest  workmanship.  They  cost  fifteen  thou- 
iind  dollars.    Our  view  is  of  the  main  altar. 

"Blue  Bird  Rock"  is  located  on  Dillon 
reek,  in  Columbia  township.  It  is  on  the 
ide  of  a  very  steep  hill,  near  a  cave.  It  is 
i)  named  because  blue  birds  in  great  num- 
jsrs  build  upon  it.  It  is  seventy  feet  long, 
jventy  wide  and  thirty  high.  Located  on  a 
!igh  hill,  and  facing  Union  valley,  it  forms 
'  prominent  landmark,  that  is  exceedingly 
iautiful  when  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

"Hanging  Rock"  is  on  the  farm  of  B.  A. 


Simmons,  in  Columbia  township.  The  top 
projects  twenty-four  feet  over  the  base.  The 
rock  is  fifty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long.  In  the  early  days  the  pio- 
neers with  their  hounds  would  run  deer  over 
the  precipice,  the  fall  kilUng  them.  A  spring 
flows  from  the  base  of  the  rock. 

Senator  A,  J.  Gosman  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  in  1877,  and  introduced  the  bill 
which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  hand- 
some new  State  House  at  Indianapolis. 

Eckert's  mill  is  a  famous  landmark  in  the 
county.  It  stands  on  the  ground  of  the  first 
mill  erected  near  Jasper.  Near  it  was  the 
old  house  where  the  Baptists  first  held  serv- 
ices in  the  county,  and  not  far  from  the 
bridge  was  the  cabin  in  which  the  Catholics 
held  there  first  services.  The  water  at  the 
mill  is  123  feet  below  Lake  Erie,  and  450 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Lover's  retreat  is  a  romantic  glen  and 
waterfall  in  Columbia  township. 

The  old  stone  bridge  is  a  typical  bridge 
on  the  roads  through  the  county. 

The  group  of  girls  is  a  class  in  the  col- 
lege of  fine  arts.  The  farm  scenes  ar  typical 
farms  of  the  county. 


The  density  of  the  population  of  London 
has  been  doubled  since  1857.  It  is  truly  won- 
dorful,  says  the  Lancet,  that  its  vast  popu- 
lation of  6,291,667,  located  on  only  693  square 
miles,  should  have  in  1897  so  low  a  death 
rate  as  17.7  per  1,000.  This  rate  is  not  great- 
er than  that  of  a  fairly  healthly  rural  dis- 
trict. England  well  deserves  the  name  she 
has  received  as  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
sanitary  science  and  practice. 

The  timber  of  the  scaffold  on  which  four 
murderers  were  hanged  at  Chestertown, 
Md.,  was  afterward  used  in  building  a  hen- 
house on  ex-Sheriff  Plummer's  farm.  It  is 
a  sigp'ficant  fact  that  while  other  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  have  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  chicken  thieves,  Plummer's 
henhouse  has  never  been  robbed. 

At  Caldwell,  Kan.,  the  other  day,  a  man 
chastised  his  neighbor  for  referruig  to  his 
child  as  a  "kid.'  When  the  case  was  brought 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary was  consulted,  and  it  was  found  that 
"kid"  was  there  defined  as  "a  young  child  or 
infant."  The  indignant  parent  was,  there- 
upon, adjudged  to  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  was  fined  $5  and  costs. 
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CAPT.  TOUSSAINT  DUBOIS.^.THE  GUIDE  TO  TIPPECANOE 


BY  GEORGE.    R.    WiLSON. 


In  this  sketch  we  have  no  desire  to  make 
a  hero  of  our  subject,  but  simply  to  present 
some  local  history  not  generally  known.  If 
Dubois  county  were  in  New  England  a  mon- 
ument would  have  been  erected  long  ago  in 
the  county's  public  garden  or  upon  the  site 
of  some  battle,  proclaiming  the  services  of 
Captain  Dubois;  and,  perhaps,  an  oil  paint- 
ing of  our  subject  would  hang  in  the  county 
court  room  to  introduce  his  features  to  the 
citizens  of  the  country  honoring  his  name. 

Dubois  county  was  named  in  honor  of 
Captain  Toussaint  Dubois,  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.  Some  think  Captain  Dubois  was  born 
in  France.  If  so,  he  immigrated  to  Lower 
Canada  at  an  early  age.  From  Lower  Can- 
ada he  came  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana  and 
soon  became  one  of  its  prominent  pioneers; 
a  man  of  much  influence  both  among  the 
citizens  of  Vincennes  and  the  red  men  of  the 
surrounding  forests.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  means,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave 
considerable  attention  to  trading  with  the  In- 
dians, hence  his  influence  over  them. 

In  1800,  when  the  territorial  government 
of  Indiana  was  organized,  although  many 
parts  of  the  State  had  been  settled  for  more 
than  fifty  years  by  whites,  the  territory  was 
but  a  wilderness.  Its  scattered  settlements 
were  filled  with  scenes  and  incidents  of  bor- 
der life,  many  of  which  were  full  of  ro- 
mantic situations.  A  considerable  trafiic  was 
carried  on  with  the  Indians  by  fur  traders 
at  Vincennes  and  other  places.  Captain  Du- 
bois became  an  expert  at  this  kind  of  work, 
hence  his  influence  in  adjusting  difficulties 
with  the  Indians,  for  he  bought  their  furs 
and  knew  their  habits,  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes. 

When  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  de- 
cided to  move  against  the  Indians  on  the 
upper  Wabash  in  1811,  Toussaint  Dubois  of- 
fered his  services.  He  was  given  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  had  charge  of  the  scouts 
and  spies  in  the  Tippecanoe  campaign.  He 
was  sent  ahead  of  the  troops  to  confer  with 


the  Indians.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  ol 
Tippecanoe,  November  7,  1811.  This  battle 
and  our  subject  are  so  closely  related  that  r; 
short  account  of  the  actions  of  the  Indians: 
previous  to  the  battle  seems  necessary. 

The  administration  of  Gen.  Harrison,  aj 
governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  was  distin, 
guished  by  the  great  number  of  treaties; 
which  he  had  made  with  the  Indians,  anc 
the  large  tracts  of  land  that  he  had  securer' 
from  them.  These,  however,  were  not  ob 
tained  without  trouble. 

Tecumseh,  with  his  brother,  "the  Proph 
et,"  were  the  two  main  causes  of  troubl« 
with  the  Indians.  Tecumseh  was  an  Ohic, 
Indian,  born  in  1768.  His  father  and  mothe;' 
as  well  as  himself  were  above  the  ordinaq 
level  of  the  Indian.  He  excelled  all  his  fel 
lows  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  am, 
in  many  other  ways  exerted  a  great  influ 
ence  over  the  young  men  of  his  ti'ibe.  Hi 
was  an  orator,  and  his  strong  argument  wasi 
that  "no  one  tribe  could  sell  land,  becausi 
the  land  belonged  to  all  tribes  in  common 
even  though  a  certain  section  of  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  one  particular  tribe."  Hi; 
aimed  at  consolidation.  His  brother,  "thi 
Prophet,"  did  not  have  the  mental  acumei: 
of  Tecumseh,  but  claimed  supernatural 
power,  and  led  his  followers  to  believe  it.  Iii 
the  rehgion  taught  by  "the  Prophet"  wen^  < 
found  many  virtues,  gained,  for  the  mos:  i 
part  from  contact  with  the  white  travelers 
and  adulterated  with  Indian  superstitions 
He  preached  total  abstinence.  He  taugh 
reverence  for  old  age,  and  sympathy  for  th'  | 
infirm.  He  claimed  his  will  to  be  supreme, 
and  whoever  controverted  it  endangerei! 
himself.  The  superstitious  character  of  th' 
"Prophet's"  associates  marie  him  a  danger; 
ous  man  to  the  white  men  in  the  wilderness; 
He  soon  had  great  influence  over  the  Indi 
ans  for  evil.  "The  Prophet"  and  Tecumsel 
settled  on  Tippecanoe  creek,  near  the  presi 
ent  city  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  they  claimCi 
that  they  were    directed    to  do  so  by  th; 
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"Great  Spirit."  Tlieir  village  was  called 
"The  Prophet's  Town.  These  two  Indians 
were  the  leaders  against  whom  the  early 
settlers  of  Indiana  Territory  had  to  contend. 
Tribes  previously  friendly  to  the  settlers 
!were  won  away  by  these  Indians.  The  In- 
dians began  to  steal  horses,  and  to  murder 
the  settlers.  These  depredations  multiplied 
I  rapidly,  and  they  kept  crowding  closer  and 
I  closer  to  Vincennes.  In  Dillon's  "History  of 
I  Indiana"  we  read: 

I  "Throughout  the  course  of  the  year  1810 
[various  rumors  of  the  growing  power  and 
hostile  intentions  of  the  'Shawnee  Prophet' 
[produced  a  state  of  some  alarm  among  the 

•  people,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  settle- 
fments  and  improvements  in  the  several 
I  counties  of  the  Indiana  Territory.  In  the 
!  summer  of  this  year  a  small  party  of  Indians 
ji  stole  four  horses  from  one  neighborhood  in 
ithe  northern  part  of  Knox  county,  and  com- 
Imitted  some  depredations  on  the  property  of 
la  few  pioneers  who  had  made  a  settlement 
|on  the  east  fork  of  White  river." 

I  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  several  his- 
ftorians,  and  it  is  interesting  to  us  because 
I  the  four  horses  referred  to  belonged  to  the 

•  McDonalds,  and  the  settlement  mentioned 
iwas  the  one  now  known  as  the  "Sherritti 
{Farm  and  Graveyard"  in  Dubois  county. 
JWe  can  find  no  record  of  any  other  settle- 
ment at  that  early  date  that  answers  this 
description.  The  McDonalds  in  this  county 
jhad  their  four  horses  stolen  by  the  Indians 
I  in  that  year.  Horses  in  those  days  were 
[valuable,  both  to  the  Indians  and  settlers. 
jThe  Indians  were  taking  all  the  horses  they 
j  could  get  for  their  own  use  in  the  conflict 
{then  contemplated.  The  British  in  Lower 
{Canada  were  encouraging  the  Indians. 

j  To  save  the  peace  and  to  promote  the  wel- 
Ifare  of  the  territory  under  his  charge.  Gen. 
Harrison  frequently  sent  confidential  mes- 
(sengers  to  the  Prophet's  Town,  and  to  other 
(Indian  villages.  Capt.  Dubois  was  one  of 
ithe  most  influential  persons  so  sent.  These 
imessengers  were  authoi'ized  and  instructed 
Ito  assure  the  Indians  of  the  protection  and 
[friendship  of  the  government  of  the  United 
[States,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of 
{encouraging  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
ithe  "Shawnee  Prophet." 

I  When  all  attempts  to  flnd  a  friendly  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  trouble  were  at  an  end, 


Gen.  Harrison  began  to  organize  his  army  of 
910  men.  Since  Capt.  Dubois  had  often  gone 
through  the  country  from  Vincennes,  along 
the  Wabash  river  to  Detroit,  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  spies  and  guides.  Capt.  Du- 
bois had  eighteen  men  under  his  command 
as  is  shown  by  the  army  rolls  at  Washing- 
ton. He  guided  the  army  safely  from  Vin- 
cennes to  within  sight  of  "The  Prophet's 
Town."  The  march  was  conducted  with 
great  caution.  It  followed  the  northwest 
side  of  the  Wabash.  When  the  "Prophet's 
Town"  was  in  sight.  Gen.  Harrison  sent 
Capt.  Dubois,  accompanied  by  an  interpre- 
ter, forward  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  In- 
dians would  not  talk  to  them,  but  tried  to 
cut  them  off  from  the  army. 

On  being  informed  of  these  apparently 
hostile  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, Gen.  Harrison  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  recall  Capt.  Dubois,  and  soon  after  the 
return  of  that  ofiicer  the  whole  army,  in 
order  of  battle,  began  to  move  toward  the 
town,  and  camped  for  the  night.  The  battle 
followed. 

When  Gen.  Harrison  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Vincennes  University, 
Toussaint  Dubois  was  one  of  its  members, 
and  he  was  on  the  building  committee  of 
the  flrst  structure.  He  thus  became  one  of 
the  quasi-founders  of  the  first  university 
west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

Capt.  Dubois  was  the  first  man  to  buy 
land  in  what  is  now  Dubois  county.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1809,  Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  issued  to  Toussaint 
Dubois  a  patent  for  part  of  section  3,  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  5  west.  This  patent  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  present  owner  of 
the  land.  It  is  a  quaint  looking  document, 
yellow  with  age,  and  variegated  with  the  oil 
that  usually  oozes  from  parchment.  It  has 
never  been  recorded  in  Dubois  county. 

Upon  this  land  the  first  settlement  in  Du- 
bois county  had  previously  been  made.     In 
1897  the  students  of  the  Jasper  commissioned 
high  school  visited  this  tract  of  land,  and 
there,  after  viewing    the    surroundings,  se- 
lected a  school  whoop  in  honor  of  Capt.  Du- 
bois.   It  is  the  flrst  school  cheer  ever  selected 
in  this  county  and  runs  as  follows: 
"Toussaint  Dubois! 
Toussaint  Dubois! 
Ha!    Hi!    Hoy! 
Hurrah  for  the  Jasper  schools!" 
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(The  first  part  of  the  cheer  is  given  with 
the  French  pronunciation.) 

As  previously  stated,  Dubois  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  our  subject.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  unwritten  law  in  the  early 
days  of  Indiana,  of  naming  newly  created 
counties  in  honor  of  some  faithful  soldier  of 
the  Tippecanoe  campaign. 

In  1885  the  now  thriving  town  of  Dubois, 
situated  ten  miles  northeast  of  Jasper,  was 
laid  out.  It  has  graded  schools,  flour  mills, 
saw  mills,  many  stores,  telephone  connec- 
tions and  several  hundred  very  industrious 
citizens.  So  much  for  the  honor  of  Capt. 
Dubois. 

Our  subject  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Jeanne  Bonneau,  also  of 
French  descent.  She  was  a  woman  of  noble 
character  and  considerable  wealth.  Of  this 
union  were  born  four  sons,  whose  names 
were  Toussaint,  Jr.,  Henry,  Charles  and 
Emanuel  L.  Dubois,  and  one  daughter, 
named  Susanne.  This  wife  died  November 
15,  1800,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 
Her  remains  were  put  to  rest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  cemetery  at  the  rear  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  Cathedral  at  Vincen,nes,  Ind.  Her 
monument  may  be  seen  to-day,  and  it  alone, 
of  those  now  standing  there  gives  evidences 
of  enduring  for  a  long  time,  under  the  kind 
care  of  the  reverend  rector  of  the  cathedral. 

Toussaint  Dubois,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Dubois, 
the  two  older  sons  of  Capt.  Dubois,  were 
privates  in  Capt.  Benjamin  Parke's  troop  of 
light  dragoons  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
This  is  shown  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  Gen. 
Harrison's  report  of  the  battle. 

The  daughter,  Susanne,  married  William 
Jones,  Esq.,  and  of  this  union  were  born 
Edward,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Susanne  O..  Mary 
Jane  and  Maria  C.  Mr.  Jones  secured  two 
quarter  sections  of  land  in  Dubois  county 
that  his  wife's  father  had  entered.  A  part 
of  this  land  is  now  a  part  of  the  "Sherritt 
Farm." 

For  his  second  wife,  Capt.  Dubois  took 
Miss  Jane  Baird,  from  near  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Miss  Baird  was  a  Protestant.  By  this 
marriage  three  sons  were  born,  Thomas, 
James  and  Jesse  Kilgore  Dubois.  The  latter 
was  the  youngest  child,  and  as  he  grew  up 
to  manhood's  years  became  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
son,  ex-Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois,  is  perhaps 


the  most  widely  known  descendant  of  Cap- 
Dubois,  for  his  term  as  United  States 
tor  from  Idaho,  just  expired  in  March,  189^ 
Ex-Senator  Dubois  was  born  in  Crawfor 
county,  Illinois,  not  far  from  Vincennes,  i' 
1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  187J 
and  became  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ratj 
way  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  of  III 
nois  in  1875.  In  1880  he  went  to  Idaho  an 
engaged  in  business.  He  was  United  State 
Marshal  of  Idaho  for  two  years.  In  politic 
he  is  a  Republican  and  represented  his 
trict  in  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  Congresses 
After  that  he  became  a  Senator  from  th 
new  State  of  Idaho.  He  recently  retume 
from  Japan,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
press  in  speaking  of  the  Hawaiian  island 
and  the  far  East.  His  home  is  at  Blackfoa 
Idaho. 

The  children  and  grandchildren  of  oniH 
subject  are  far  above  the  ordinary  run 
people.  The  kindness  and  generosity 
Capt.  Dubois  seem  to  have  descended  to  Mj 
children.  His  generosity  and  noblesness  ar 
fully  shown  in  his  will,  wherein  he  make 
provision  for  the  support  of  his  slaves,  an 
for  the  children  of  his  second  wife,  if  anj 
by  a  possible  future  marriage.  His  will, 
the  language  of  his  day,  is  unique  and  intei 
estiug  to  the  student  of  the  documentar; 
history  of  Indiana.  The  full  text  of  his  wll 
follows: 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF 
CAPT.    DUBOIS. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Toussain 
Dubois,  Sen.,  of  the  County  of  Knox,  Indll 
ana  Territory,  taking  into  consideration  thai 
all  mankind  are  born  to  die,  and  being  ii 
perfect  health  of  mind  and  memory,  do  wisl 
and  devise  that,  touching  the  worldly  propi 
erty  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endow  md 
with,  the  following  regulations  and  distribu-, 
tions  be  attended  to. 

Premus.  It  is  my  desire  that  my  wife. 
Jane  Dubois,  be  my  executrix  and  that  the 
said  Jane  make  choice  of  two  other  associ-i 
ates  to  enable  her  to  carry  this  my  last  will; 
and  testament  into  complete  effect,  and  that: 
the  said  Jane  and  associates  together  shall{ 
make  choice  of  some  able  attorney  that  they 
may  employ  by  the  year,  month,  etc.,  as  they 
shall  think  necessary,  to  advise  with,  etc., 
for  the  good  of  the  property. 

Second.    Whereas,  There  is  unsettled  bus- 
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iness  between  Mr.  Barber  and  myself,  I  wish 
my  said  executors,  assistants,  etc.,  to  ma- 
iturely  consider  the  matter,  and  as  I  liave  left 
ipapers  as  I  hope  sufficient  to  elucidate  the 
imatter  and  pray  that  no  difficulty  may  arise, 
ias  also  my  business  with  John  and  James 
IMcGregory,  my  letter  dated  sometime  in 
jl811,  a  copy  of  which  they  will  find,  will  be 
isufficient,  I  hope,  to  explain  that  business. 

"Thirdly.  The  plantation  whereon  I  now 
live,  containing  twelve  arpents  in  front  and 
•forty  back,  with  the  improvements,  with 
four  cows  and  two  horses,  as  also  the  neces- 
sary house  and  kitchen  furniture,  I  be- 
iqueath  to  my  beloved  wife,  Jane  Dubois, 
during  her  natural  lifetime,  and  then  to  be 
ioqually  divided  among  her  children.  But 
jprovided  my  said  wife  should  marry  after 
imy  death,  and  have  more  than  three  chil- 
jiiren — the  number  of  her  children  at  present 
I— then  and  in  that  case,  the  second  set  of 
'Children  to  have  one  equal  half  of  the  prop- 
lerty,  the  other  half  to  the  three  first  or  pres- 
ent children,  as  also  I  will  and  it  is  my  de- 
Isire  that  my  said  wife  do  have  the  services 
Df  our  negroman,  Gabriel  and  Ann,  his  wife, 
iantil  the  youngest  child  named  Jesse  Kil- 
!?ore  Dubois,  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
pne  years,  and  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Wife  (and  the  custom  of  the  country  permits) 
ithat  the  said  people  of  color  are  able  to  make 
|i  comfortable  living  they  are  to  be  free,  if 
!aot,  they  are  to  be  assisted  out  of  my  prop- 
;3rty  during  their  lifetime. 

"Fourthly.  Provided  there  should  be 
iny  obligations  on  me  for  the  conveyance  of 
imy  lands  it  is  my  desire  that  my  executors 
i2omply  with  the  conditions  and  make  a  deed 
iivithout  trouble.  (Note. — I  do  not  remember 
any  at  present.) 

[i     "Fifthly.     All    the    property    I     may     be 

iijossessed  of  in  the  United  States  of  America 

■jifter  my  just  debts  are  paid,  I  wish  to  be 

ijqually  divided,  viz. :  Between  Susanne  Du- 

j)ois,  alias  Susanne  Jones,  Toussaint  Dubois, 

irun.,  Henry  Dubois,  Charles  Dubois,  Eman- 

iiel  L.   Dubois   (children  of  my  first  wife), 

iChomas    Dubois  James    Dubois    and    Jesse 

1  llilgore  Dubois,  to  have  each  an  equal  part 

pf  my  property  so  remaining  after  the  afore- 

jiaid  deductions,  etc.,  are  complied  with,  ex- 

j;ept  my  son  Charles,  whose  portion  or  part, 

it  is  my  desire  that  the  said  part  shall  solely 


to  himself.  And,  whereas,  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  some  money  or  property,  that  may 
come  to  me  from  Lower  Canada,  in  the 
British  Dominions.  Now,  provided,  there  is 
any  property  or  money,  received  without 
difficulty,  as  I  wish  none,  it  is  my  desire  that 
the  same  be  divided  between  the  children  of 
my  three  brothers,  viz.:  John  B.,  Francis 
and  Joseph  Dubois  and  my  own  children 
equally.  It  is  my  desire  that  none  of  the  ne- 
groes now  in  my  family  be  sold  so  as  to  be 
obliged  to  serve  out  of  the  family  unless  for 
criminal  conduct.  And,  whereas  my  daugh- 
ter, Susanne  Jones,  etc.,  has  already  received 
two  quarter  sections  of  land  at  two  dollars 
and  one  cent  per  acre  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted from  her  part  in  the  divisions.  Also, 
it  is  not  my  desire  that  any  deductions  be 
made  on  account  of  any  money  I  may  have 
paid  for  my  son  Charles. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal,  declaring  all  former 
wills  to  be  void  and  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament.  Done  this  15th  day  of  June, 
1815." 

DUBOIS.    (Seal) 
Witnesses  present: 

Robert  Baird. 

William  Barns. 

This  closes  the  will  of  Capt.  Dubois.  As 
a  matter  of  explanation,  we  might  add  that 
an  "arpent"  is  a  French  measure  used  in 
the  surveys  about  Vincennes.  The  planta- 
tion mentioned  in  the  will  contained  four 
hundred  acres.  The  reader  will  notice  his 
reference  to  the  two  quarter  sections  prev- 
iously advanced  to  Mrs.  Jones.  This  is  the 
land  upon  which  the  first  settlement  was 
made  in  Dubois  county.  Capt.  Dubois  was 
a  slaveholder.  This  was  when  Indiana  was 
a  territory,  and  slavery,  in  a  sense,  was  per- 
mitted. Mr.  Dubois  infers,  also,  that  the 
custom  may  change.  He  also  refers  to  the 
probability  of  money  coming  to  him  from 
Lower  Canada.  This  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  a  subsequent  accident.  The  will 
was  offered  to  probate  exactly  ten  months 
after  the  date  of  its  execution. 

In  the  early  days,  Capt.  Dubois  often  had 
business  to  transact  away  from  home.  While 
returning  from  one  of  these  trips,  on  Mon- 
day, March  11,  1816,  Capt.  Dubois  met  a 
ti'agic  death.     He  was  riding,  accompanied 
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by  his  colored  servant.  They  attempted  to 
swim  their  horses  across  a  small  sti-eam  in 
Illinois,  not  far  from  Vincennes.  Heavy 
rains  had  caused  the  stream  to  be  greatly 
swollen.  Capt.  Dubois  had  with  him  a  pair 
of  saddlebags,  which  contained  a  large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  money,  and  the 
weight  of  the  money  was  the  direct  cause 


of  the  man  and  his  horse  being  drawn  down 
to  rise  no  more.  i 

After  his  own  daring  record  as  a  fron-; 
tiersman,  and  his  nobility  of  character,  Du-! 
bois  county,  created  since  his  death,  is  his', 
most  enduring  monument.  It  is  a  noble! 
monument  to  a  noble  man,  and  an  honorable  i 
recognition  of  an  honorable  life. 


THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 


The  following  important  events  in  Ameri- 
can and  Indiana  history  have  occurred  in 
the  month  of  August: 

August  3,  1795.  Treaty  of  Greenville 
signed  by  Gen.  Wayne  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  AVestern  Indian  tribes. 

August  4,  1806.  The  first  steamboat 
started  on  its  trial  trip. 

August  4,  1823.    Oliver  P.  Morton  born. 

August  4,  1848.  James  Brown  Ray,  who 
served  two  terms  as  Governor  of  Indiana, 
died. 

August  10,  1861.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon 
killed  in  battle.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Union  generals  to  fall  in  battle. 

August  12,  1810.  Tecumseh  visited  Gen. 
Harrison  at  Vincennes  and  plotted  his 
assassination. 

August  12,  1849.  Albert  Gallatin,  one  of 
the  great  financiers  of  the  Nation,  died. 

August  14,  1786.    John  Tipton  born. 

August  14,  1814.  Washington  burned  by 
the  British. 

August  15,  1812.  Massacre  of  the  whites 
by  the  Indians  near  Chicago. 

August  15,  1824.  Gen.  Lafayette  arrives 
in  this  country  on  his  last  visit. 

August  16,  1812.  Detroit  surrendered  to 
the  British  by  Gen.  Hull. 

August  16,  1825.  Charles  Coteswortb 
Pinckney  died.  It  was  Mr.  Pinckney  who 
originated  the  sentiment:  "Millions  for  de- 
fense, but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 


August  17,  1785.  Jonathan  Trumbull 
died.  He  was  the  original  "Brother  Jona- 
than." 

August  19,  1812.  Great  naval  battle  be-i 
tween  the  Constitution  and  Guerriere. 

August  20,  1794.  Gen.  Anthony  Waynei 
won  his  great  victory  over  the  Indians. 

August  20,  1833.  Gen.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son born. 

August  20,  1842.    Treaty  fixing  the  north-) 
western  boundary  between  this  country  a 
Canada  signed. 

August  22,  1851.    The  yacht  America  won  ■ 
the  great  race  for  the  cup  of  all  nations.! 
America  still  holds  the  cup. 

August  23,  1785.  Commodore  OUver  H. 
Perry  born. 

August  23,  1819.  Commodore  Oliver  H. 
Perry  died. 

August  24,  1781.  Col.  Lochery  and  his 
command  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

August  24,  1787.  The  second  newspaper; 
west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  started  at 
Lexington,  Ky. 

August  27,  1874.  Abraham  A.  Hammond, ; 
ex-Governor  of  Indiana,  died. 

August  28,  1728.  Gen.  John  Starke,  the 
hero  of  Bennington,  born.  ; 

August  28,  1898.  Ex-Governor  Claude 
Matthews  died. 

August  30,  1812.  Massacre  of  whites  at 
Fort  Miamis. 

August  30  1818.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair 
died. 
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HISTORY  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  Into  how  many  branches  is  the  State 
government  divided? 

2.  What  constitutes  the  executive  brancli 
and  v^hat  are  its  powers? 

3.  What  is  the  legislative  branch?  how  is 
it  constituted  and  what' are  its  powers? 

4.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  judicial 
branch? 

5.  What  officers  constitute  the  adminis- 
trative branch  and  what  are  their  powers 
and  duties? 

6.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor? 

7.  What  State  officers  are  constitutional 
officers,  and  in  what  respect  do  they  differ 
from  other  State  officers? 

8.  What  tetate  officers  are  not  conslitu- 
1  tional  officers,  and    how    were  they  estab- 
lished? 

9.  How  are  vacancies  in  State  offices 
filled? 

10.  The  filling  of  what  vacancy  occa- 
sioned a  great  struggle  before  the  people  and 
in  the  Legislature? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  State  government  is  divided  into 
three  branches,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as 
co-ordinate.  They  are  the  executive,  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial. 

2.  The  executive  powers  of  the  State  are 
vested  in  the  Governor.  By  virtue  of  his 
office  he  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia 
of  the  State  and  is  charged  with  seeing  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  are  executied.  By  the 
constitution  he  is  invested  with  the  power 
of  filling  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
any  of  the  State  offices,  or  among  the  ju- 
diciary. His  appointments  only  hold  until 
the  next  general  election.  In  case  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  United  States  Senate  lie  ap- 
points until  the  meeting  of  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  He  is  also  vested 
with  the  pardoning  power.  He  can  veto  any 
bill  passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  the  Legis- 
lature can  pass  it  over  his  veto  by  a  laere 
majority  vote,  thus  the  veto  power  is  but 


very  small.  By  acts  of  the  Legislature  he  is 
vested  with  the  appointment  of  sundry  sub- 
ordinate officers.  He  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  a  second 
term,  until  at  least  » ne  full  term  has  inter- 
vened. He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  at  least  five  years'  standing  and 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  his  elec- 
tion, and  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

3.  The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of 
a  Senate  of  fifty  members,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  one  hundred  members. 
The  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years  and 
the  Representatives  for  two.  The  Senate  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  so  that  only  twenty- 
five  of  them  go  out  of  office  at  the  same 
time.  The  General  Assembly  enacts  all 
legislation.  On  certain  subjects  it  is  for- 
bidden by  constitutional  provision  to  enact 
special  laws.  To  pass  a  bill  it  requires  an 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected;  that  is, 
twenty-six  votes  in  the  Senate  and 
fifty-one  in  the  House.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  must  be  present  in  either 
House  before  business  can  be  transacted. 
Bills  must  be  read  on  three  several  days,  un- 
less the  constitutional  rule  requiring  such 
reading  is  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
The  Legislature  is  also  clothed  with  the 
power  of  originating  and  submitting  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution.  It 
fixes  the  salaries  of  all  the  State  officers, 
and  under  an  amendment  adopted  a  few 
years  ago  it  also  fixes  the  salaries  of  county 
officers.  The  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly are  limited  to  sixty-one  days  for  a  reg- 
ular session,  and  forty  days  for  a  special 
session. 

4.  The  judicial  powers  are  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court,  in  circuit  courts  and  such 
other  courts  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Legislature.  The  Supreme  Court  has  appel- 
late jurisdiction  only,  but  the  Legislature 
may  confer  such  original  jurisdiction  on  it 
as  it  may  deem  proper.    The  courts  have  the 
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power  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
any  law  enacted  by  tlie  General  Assembly. 

5.  The  administrative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  a 
Secretary  of  State,  an  Auditor  and  a  Treas- 
urer. The  Secretary  of  State  attests  all  the 
acts  of  the  Governor,  signs  and  issues  all 
commissions,  keeps  all  the  oflicial  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  and  causes  them  to  be  pub- 
lished. He  also  grants  certificates  of  incor- 
poration and  performs  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  placed  upon  him  by  law.  The 
Auditor  keeps  all  the  accounts  of  the  State, 
and  issues  warrants  upon  the  Treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  same.  He  also  has  con- 
trol of  insurance  and  banking,  under  the 
State  laws.  The  Treasurer  is  the  custodian 
of  the  funds  of  the  State. 

5.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  presides 
over  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  acts  as 
Governor  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office, 
or  on  the  inability  of  the  Governor  to  act. 
By  the  rules  of  the  Senate  he  appoints  the 
committees  of  that  body,  but  that  power  can 
be  taken  from  him  at  any  time.  When  the 
Senate  is  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  he  can 
debate  and  vote,  but  in  the  Senate  can  not 
vote  except  when  a  tie  occurs.  He  can  not 
vote  on  the  passage  of  a  bill. 

7.  The  constitutional  State  officers  are 
the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Secretary,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  differ  from  the 
other  State  officers  in  that  their  existence 
does  not  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
Legislature.  In  the  case  of  the  Governor 
his  salary  can  neither  be  increased  nor  de- 
creased during  the  term  for  which  he  has 
been  elected,  and  in  case  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  or  circuit  courts  their  salary  can 
not  be  diminished  during  the  term  for  which 
they  were  elected.  All  the  other  officers  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  case 
of  those  created  by  the  Legislature  they  can 
be  legislated  out  of  office  at  any  time.  This 
was  formerly  a  favorite  amusement  of  the 
Legislature,  when  it  was  of  one  political 
complexion  and  the  officers  of  another. 

8.  The  other  State  officers  are:  Reporter 
of  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Attor- 
ney General,  Judges  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 


and  State  Geologist.  The  first  three  were 
made  State  officers  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  i 
the  last  two  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  \ 

9.  Vacancies  in  the  State  offices  are  filled ; 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor.  This  is 
true  with  all  except  as  to  Lieutenant  Gov-, 
ernor. 

10.  The  constitution  is  silent  as  to  how  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  to  be  filled,  unless  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  given  to  the  Governor  under  the 
general  provision  for  filling  vacancies.  It 
would  hardly  be  proper,  however,  for  the 
Governor  to  appoint  one  who  might  possibly  \ 
be  his  own  successor.  In  1886  Lieutenant  i 
Governor  Matson  vacated  his  office  by  accept- 
ing an  appointment  under  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. A  question  arose  as  to  how  that 
vacancy  should  be  filled.  The  matter  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  de- 
cided that  it  must  be  filled  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  The  Governor  issued  his 
proclamation  to  that  effect  and  all  parties  , 
nominated  a  candidate.  The  race  was  a 
very  exciting  one,  and  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Col.  Robert  S.  Robertson.  The  Sen- 
ate refused  to  receive  or  recognize  him.  The 
House  counted  the  vote  and  declared  him 
duly  elected.  The  Governor  united  with  the 
Senate,  and  the  other  State  officers  with  the 
House.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
there  was  no  vacancy  the  people  could  fill. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

1.  What  Governors  of  the  State  have 
died  in  office? 

2.  What  Senators  of  the  United  States 
from  Indiana  have  died  in  office? 

3.  What  Governors  of  the  State  have 
become  United  States  Senators? 

4.  What  Senators  from  Indiana  have 
been  elected  without  filling  any  other  office? 

5.  What  former  citizens  of  Indiana  have 
represented  other  States  in  the  United  States 
Senate? 

6.  Who  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  in  Indiana  to  the  United  States 
Senate? 

7.  Who  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  Governor  of  Indiana? 

8.  What  Senator  from  Indiana  served 
the  longest  term? 

9.  What  Governor  of  Indiana  served  the 
longest  term? 

10.  What  Governor  served  the  shortest 
term  ? 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  FROM  INDIANA, 


FOURTH  PAPER. 


!  The  race  of  great  political  orators  who 
(made  Indiana  famous  forty  years  ago  has 

disappeared.    But  one  is  left — Col.  Richard 

W.  Thompson,  and  he  has  passed  his  four- 
i  score-and-ten  mark.  What  a  galaxy  of  them 
I  we  had  in  those  days;  the  witchery  of  their 
I  eloquence  is  still  with  us,  but  their  voices 

have  long  since  been  stilled  by  death.  There 
I  were  the  two  Nobles,  James  and  Noah; 
j  David  Wallace,  Jonathan  Jennings,  Joseph 
,'L.  White,  Joseph  Glass  Marshall,  William  A. 
1  Profit,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Samuel  W.  Parker, 
I  George  G.  Dunn,  Ashbel  P.  Williard,  Henry 
!  S.  Lane,  who  once  stirred  the  people  by  their 
I  eloquence,  who  were  the  champions  of  the 
1  different  political  parties.  They  have  all 
[gone.     In  1860  the  young  Republican  party 

was  girding  itself  for  its  second  trial  of 
{strength  with  the  poUtical  giant  that  had 
I  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  country  for  near 

half  a  century.  The  party  was  made  up  of 
I  old    Whigs    and    such    Democrats   as   had 

abandoned  their  party  because  it  seemed 
I  wedded  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The 
i  party  was  young  and  had  before  it  what  it 
!  called  a  high  and  holy  purpose,  yet  it  was 
i  consumed  with  jealousies.  Oliver  P.  Morton 
ihad  led  the  forlorn  hope  four  years  before, 
!but  it  was  thought  that  owing  to  his  past 
I  Democratic  record  he  could  not  draw 
j  enough  W^hig  support  to  carry  the  State,  the 
i  leaders  of  the  party  never  stopping  to  think 
I  that  a  Whig  opposed  to  slavery  would 
:  rather    vote  for   a    Democrat  of    the  same 

opinion  than  for  a  Democrat  favoring  that 
i  institution,  but  a  Whig  had  to  be  hunted  for. 
I  The  leading  Whig  of  the  State,  owing  to  his 
i  matchless  eloquence  and  "Eis  personal  popu- 
;  larity,  was  Henry  S.  Lane,  so  he  was  put 
1  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  ticket,  with 
I  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  the  party 
!  was  successful  he  should  be  elected  to  the 
j  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Graham  N. 
1  Fitch,  whose  term  was  about  to  expire. 
;       That  being  the  understanding,  it  required 

no  caucus  of  the  Republicans  in  1861  to  se- 


lect a  candidate.  The  party  had  been  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls  and  controlled  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,and  four 
days  after  he  was  inaugurated  as  Governor 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  the  Democrats 
casting  their  vote  for  Joseph  A.  Wright. 
Henry  Smith  Lane  was  a  Kentuckian  by 
birth,  having  been  born  in  Montgomery 
county  that  State,  February  11,  1811.  He 
obtained  a  good  education  in  that  State  and 
studied  law.  In  1835  he  came  to  Indiana, 
making  Crawfordsville  his  home.  That  In- 
diana city  remained  his  home  until  his  death, 
June  18,  1881.  He  had  displayed  remarkable 
powers  as  an  orator  before  he  moved  to 
Indiana,  and  as  he  was  possessed  of  the 
most  agreeable  manners,  he  soon  made  him- 
self very  popular  in  his  new  home.  In  per- 
son he  was  tall  and  slender,  and  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness,  but 
of  great  power,  enabling  him  on  occasions 
to  reach  with  ease  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
greatest  crowd.  In  speaking  he  had  a  droll 
manner  that  was  irresistible,  and  his  wit 
was  keen,  and  his  great  store  of  anecdotes 
enabled  him  to  enliven  his  speeches  with 
stories  that  always  convulsed  his  audience. 
Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  at  Craw- 
fordsville he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  had  united  his  political  fortunes 
with  the  Whig  party,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  champions  of  the  party  in  the  State. 
In  1840  he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  his 
competitor  being  the  brilUant  Edward  A. 
Hannegan.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hannegan  was 
the  more  brilliant  of  the  two,  but  Mr.  Lane 
overmatched  him  in  the  ability  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  and  he  was  tri- 
umphantly elected.  He  was  re-elected  by  a 
largely  increased  majority. 

In  1844  his  great  friend  and  political 
leader,  Henry  Clay,  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Whigs  for  President,  and  Mr.  Lane  threw 
himself  into  the  contest  with  more  than  his 
usual  ardor.  He  went  to  every  part  of  the 
State,    and    with    his    matchless    eloquence 
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aroused  his  party  to  its  utmost  endeavors. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  -listened  to  by 
tremendous  crowds,  such  crowds  as  gath- 
ered to  hear  no  other  political  speaker  that 
year  in  Indiana,  but  his  idol  went  down,  and 
Mr.  Lane  felt  that  the  sun  of  his  political 
life  had  gone  down  also  in  gloom.  The  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  a  pet  scheme  of  the 
Democrats  and  all  felt  that  it  was  sure  to 
cause  a  war  with  Mexico.  Many  of  the 
Whig  leaders  had  condemned  the  war  in  ad- 
vance, but  not  so  with  ]SIr.  Lane.  When 
war  was  finally  declared  he  attended  a  war 
meeting  at  Indianapolis,  in  which  he  made 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches,  arousing 
the  multitude  to  the  highest  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  raised  a  company  and  was 
made  major  of  the  first  Indiana  regiment, 
afterward  being  promoted  to  the  lieutenant 
colonelcy.  He  went  with  his  regiment  to 
Mexico,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  returned  to  Indiana,  and  again  lifted 
his  voice  in  support  of  the  administration. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
sentiment  of  Commodore  Decatur,  "May  our 
country  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  still 
our  country."  He  believed  the  country  had 
the  right  to  annex  Texas  if  it  so  desired,  and 
if  it  did  annex,  that  it  was  bound  to  defend 
that  right  at  all  hazards. 

In  1849  Mr.  Lane  was  again  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon. 
Joseph  E.  McDonald.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  campaign  of  1852,  but 
was  not  as  active  as  he  had  been  in  the 
former  contests.  While  still  in  Kentucky  he 
had  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  in  a  public  speech  had  declared  in  favor 
of  emancipation  and  colonization,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  one  race  to  hold  another 
in  bondage  forever.  The  passage  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  and  some  other  acts  of 
the  slave  power,  had  alarmed  him  for  the 
future  of  the  country,  and  in  1852  he  began 
to  grow  somewhat  lukewarm  in  his  adher- 
ence to  the  Whigs,  but  still  he  took  part  in 
the  campaign.  In  1854  the  People's  party 
was  organized  in  Indiana.  This  party  was 
made  up  of  Whigs,  free  soil  Democrats  and 
those  who  were  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  trafiic.  To  this 
party  Mr.  Lane  gave  his  best  efforts,  and 
with  such  success  that  the  party  carried  the 
State.     It  was   made   up,    however,   of   too 


many  incongruous  elements  to  last  long;  the 
Whigs  were  in  a  state  of  disintegration  and 
did  not  know  just  where  to  find  political  bed 
and  board;  the  free  soil  Democrats  had  not 
finally  broken  from  their  party  allegiance, 
and  the  prohibitionists  had  but  the  one  po 
Utical  issue.  The  success  of  1854  saw  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  People's  party.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  party  about  to  come  into 
existence  that  would  command  the  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  such  a  man  as 
Henry  S.  Lane — it  was  a  party  determined 
that  slavery  should  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  it  then  possessed,  a  party  whose 
watchword  was  to  be,  "No  more  slave  terri- 
tory." To  that  party  Mr.  Lane  allied  him- 
self. 

In  1856  this  new  party  held  a  convention 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President  and 
Vice  President.     The  fame  of  Mr.  Lane  as 
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an  orator  had  already  gone  out  through  the 
land,  and  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
convention.  On  taking  his  seat  he  delivered 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  of  his  life,, 
a  speech  that  not  only  aroused  the  enthus- 
iasm of  those  who  heard  it,  but  of  the  people 
in  the  remotest  hamlets  of  the  land  where  it 
was  circulated  and  read.  It  was  a  speech 
of  wonderful  eloquence  and  power.  On  his 
return  to  the  State  he  entered  the  campaign 
with  his  old-time  fervor.  Mr.  Buchanan 
carried  the  State  over  Col.  Fremont,  but  it 
was  by  a  plurality  and  not  a  majority.  The 
Know  Nothings  controlled  about  23,000  votes 
and  they  were  cast  for  Mr.  Fillmore.  On 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  the  two  great 
leaders  in  that  campaign  were  Henry  S. 
Lane  and  Oliver  P.  Morton.    They  spoke  day 
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and  night,  meeting  on  tlie  stump  any  one 
wlio  was  willing  to  debate  with  them.  Mor- 
ton was  the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  his 
defeat  for  awhile  discouraged  him,  but  Mr. 
Lane  was  as  full  of  fight  the  next  day  after 
the  election  as  ever.  In  1859  Col.  Lane  and 
Jonathan  McCarty  were  elected  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  Legislature  to  contest  the 
seats  of  Bright  and  Fitch  in  the  Senate,  but 
failed  to  make  their  case. 

The  day  of  triumph,  however,  was  ap- 
proaching. The  two  parties  were  to  meet 
again  in  the  nation  and  battle  for  su- 
premacy. In  1860  Mr.  Lane  was  chosen  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
with  Mr.  Morton  as  his  colleague  on  the 
ticket.  The  great  question  was  who  was  to 
be  the  candidate  for  President.  The  one 
pre-eminent  leader  of  the  new  party  in  the 
nation  was  William  H.  Seward,  of  New 
York,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him 
as  the  probable  candidate.  Salmon  P.  Chase 
of  Ohio,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  Ed- 
ward Bates  of  Missouri  and  others  were 
spoken  of,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Mr.  Seward  would  be  the  winner.  Andrew 
J.  Curtin  had  been  nominated  for  Governor 
in  Pennsylvania.  At  that  time  both  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania  voted  in  October  for  their 
State  ticket,  and  in  both  there  still  remained 
a  strong  element  of  Know  Nothings,  and  it 
was  known  that  that  element  was  un- 
-iendly  to  Seward.  Lane  and  Curtin  felt 
that  if  Seward  was  nominated  certain  defeat 
was  before  them,  so  they  joined  hands  in 
securing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

With  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
battle  was  a  winning  one  from  the  start. 
The  Democrats  were  divided  between  Doug- 
las and  Breckenridge.  Mr.  Hendricks,  who 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
supported  Douglas,  while  Senators  Bright 
and  Fitch  led  the.  fight  for  Breckenridge 
Mr.  Lane  again  stumped  the  State,  joining 
in  a  joint  canvass  with  Mr.  Hendricks.  As 
a  debater  he  was  not  the  equal  of  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks, but  surpassed  him  in  power  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  The  Republicans  were  tri- 
umphant and  Mr.  Lane  was  first  inaugurated 
Governor  and  then  elected  to  the  Senate. 
He  served  in  that  body  until  1867,  giving  to 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  an  earnest 
support  at  all  times. 

The  Senate  was  not  the  best  forum  for 


the  display  of  the  peculiar  talents  of  Mr. 
Lane,  and  he  did  not  make  many  speeches 
during  his  service.  Before  a  political  gath- 
ering he  had  few  equals,  and  no  superiors. 
There  his  speeches  were  forceful  and  point- 
ed, and  Avere  illuminated  by  his  wonderful 
drollery  of  expression  when  telling  an  anec- 
dote. After  his  retirement  from  the  Senate 
he  lived  quietly  at  his  home  in  Crawfords- 
ville  until  death  came  to  him  suddenly.  He 
was  only  sick  an  hour  or  two  before  the  end 
came.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  man^ 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  State,  among 
whom  were  Governor  Porter,  Mr.  Hendricks, 
Mr.  McDonald  and  Senators  Harrison  and 
Voorhees. 

When  the  civil  war  came  thousands  of 
those  who  had  formerly  been  classed  as 
Democrats  threw  aside  their  party  feeling 
and  co-operated  with  the  Republicans  in 
vigorously  sustaining  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  They  did  not  call  themselves 
Republicans,  but  War  Democrats.  Before 
the  outbi-eak  of  the  war  many  meetings  had 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State  de- 
nouncing the  Republicans  in  the  severest 
terms,  and  protesting  against  any  idea  of 
coercing  the  South,  declaring  that  such  ac- 
tion would  not  only  be  unconstitutional  but 
would  be  unavailing,  but  when  the  news 
came  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon, 
and  the  South  had  thus  determined  upon 
war,  for  awhile  the  blaze  of  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  that  swept  over  the  State  gave 
every  one  the  impression  that  Indiana  was 
a  unit  in  support  of  the  Union.  Oliver  P. 
Morton  was  in  the  Governor's  chair  and  led 
the  Republicans.  Among  the  leaders  of  the 
War  Democrats  was  Joseph  A.  Wright,  who 
had  been  serving  the  country  as  its  minister 
to  Berlin.  When  relieved  from  his  duties  at 
Berlin  he  hastened  home,  and  gave  his  voice 
and  his  powerful  influence  to  the  aid  of 
Governor  Morton.  Almost  daily  he  was 
found  at  the  Governor's  office  advising  and 
encouraging  that  oflacer.  In  February,  1862, 
Jesse  D.  Bright  was  expelled  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  Legislature 
would  not  meet  until  January,  1863,  and  the 
filling  of  the  vacancy  fell  to  Governor  Mor- 
ton. He  promptly  appointed  Mr.  Wright. 
He  Avas  moved  to  this  by  several  considera- 
tions.    He    recognized  that    we    were  in  a 
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struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union 
and  would  need  the  support  of  every  loyal 
citizen,  and  that  former  party  lines  ought  lo 
be  broken  down.  He  felt  that  as  a  leading 
Democrat,  who  had  many  times  been  hon- 
ored by  his  party,  Mr.  Wright  could  do  more 
good  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  Sen- 
ate than  any  other  person,  and  then  it  was 
a  sort  of  poetic  justice.  Mr.  Wright  had 
been  ambitious  for  the  Senate,  but  the 
machinations  of  Bright  had  prevented  his 
election  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Whitcomb,  and  again  when  a  Senator  was 
to  be  elected  for  a  full  term,  and  it  was 
poetic  justice  that  he  should  succeed  the 
man  who  had  twice  defeated  him. 

Joseph  A.  Wright  was  another  example 
of  the  possibilities  that  are  presented  to 
every  American  boy.  He  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  April  17,  1810.  His 
parents  were  poor — very  poor.  While  he 
was  still  a  lad  his  parents  managed  to  get 
enough  money  to  emigrate  to  the  West, 
where  opportunities  were  better.  They 
came  to  Indiana,  choosing  Bloomington  as 
their  home.  Young  Joseph  was  ambitious 
for  an  education,  but  his  parents  were  with- 
out means  to  indulge  him  in  that  luxury,  but 
the  young  man  determined  to  find  a  way. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  Bloomington. 
when  he  had  the  opportunity,  studied  at 
night,  and  during  the  days,  when  he  was 
not  engaged  in  work.  At  last  he  fitted  him- 
self for  college,  and  entered  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. He  paid  his  way  by  acting  as  jan- 
itor of  the  building  and  doing  other  odd  jobs 
around  the  college.  It  was  then  called  the 
"State  Seminary,"  and  the  orders  for  the 
pay  for  his  services  were  drawn  on  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  Seminary.  The  old  records 
contain  a  number  of  those  warrants,  all 
showing  that  the  young  student,  who  was 
afterward  to  rise  so  high  in  the  service  of 
his  countiy,  wais  not  above  doing  anything 
that  would  help  him  to  gain  an  education. 

He  paid  his  tuition  and  other  fees  by  the 
means  referred  to,  but  still  had  his  books 
and  clothing  to  buy.  To  enable  him  to  make 
the  necessary  purchases  he  carried  brick  at 
the  brick  yards,  and  for  the  construction  of 
buildings.  Thus  he  earned  his  education  by 
the  hardest  manual  labor.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  life  in  America  that  but  few 
of  those  who  obtain  an  education   without 


much  effort  ever  rise  to  great  distinction.  It 
is  the  hard-working,  plodding  boy  who 
climbs  the  ladder  of  fame  in  America.  A 
glance  at  the  biographical  history  of  the 
great  men  of  America  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  but  few  of  them  came  from  the  great  i 
cities;  they  were  born  and  raised  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  small  towns  of  the  country, 
without  any  of  the  fortuitous  aids  of  for- 
tune. Joseph  A.  Wright  was  of  this  class. 
He  believed  in  himself,  and  that  there  was 
something  better  for  him  than  manual 
drudgery,  but  to  reach  that  better  thing  he 
was  not  afraid  to  undergo  the  manual 
drudgery  for  awhile.  When  he  left  college 
he  entered  a  law  ofiice  to  study  law,  having 
determined  upon  that  for  a  profession.  He 
studied  law  as  he  had  studied  the  sciences 
in  college,  and  before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty  years  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice. He  then  selected  Rockville,  Parke 
county,  as  his  future  home.     In  the  college 
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debates  he  had  developed  a  talent  for  public 
speaking  that  had  made  him  quite  popular 
as  an  orator.  At  Rockville  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  to 
politics.  It  was  during  the  time  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  he  took  his  political  gospel 
from  that  distinguished  American. 

A  short  time  before  his  removal  to  Rock- 
ville he  put  in  a  bid  to  carry  the  mail  from 
Bownstown,  in  Jackson  county,  to  Terre 
Haute,  once  a  week.  His  was  the  lowest 
bid,  but  as  he  was  unknown  and  was  not 
recommended  sufficiently  the  contract  was 
given  to  another.  On  this  failure  Mr. 
Wright  determined  to  make  his  way  alone 
without  any  of  the  aids  of  the  government. 
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Within  tliree  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  rapidly  climbing 
the  ladder  of  fame.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  at  the  time  the  State  Bank 
of  Indiana  was  chartered,  and,  while  oppos- 
ing banks  as  a  rule,  he  made  no  opposition 
to  the  granting  of  the  proposed  charter,  feel- 
ing that  the  necessities  of  the  State  de- 
manded some  financial  institution.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in 
1843  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  was  de- 
feated two  years  later.  It  was  about  this 
time  the  rivalry  between  him  and  .Tesse  D. 
Bright  for  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
party  began.  Bright  was  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  already  the  autocrat  of  his  party.  He 
brooked  no  opposition,  and  was  the  avowed 
enemy  of  every  man  who  did  not  bow  down 
to  his  leadership.  They  were  both  politicians 
i  in  one  sense  of  the  word — Bright  knew  how 
to  handle  conventions  and  Legislatures; 
Wright  knew  how  to  get  votes  from  the  peo- 
ple. Whitcomb  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  was  the  ablest  man  of  the  three; 
but  Bright  was  his  enemy,  and  had  beaten 
him  for  the  Senate.  While  Bright  was  ma- 
nipulating the  "machine"  and  distributing 
patronage,  Wright  was  making  himself  solid 
with  the  voters.  He  attended  county  fairs, 
and  spoke  at  all  farmers'  meetings.  He  had 
a  pleasing  address  and  readily  made  friends 
everywhere.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  it  was  that  church  which 
had  defeated  Bigger  for  Governor  and 
elected  Whitcomb. 

In  evei'y  political  campaign  he  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  party.  Wherever  a  speak- 
er was  wanted,  Wright  was  willing  to  go. 
He  addressed  political  meetings  and  Sunday- 
schools  with  the  same  facility,  and  each  time 
added  to  the  number  of  his  friends.  In  1849, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Bright,  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor.  His  opponent  was 
John  A.  Matson,  one  of  the  leading  Whigs 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  ten  thousand.  He  took 
his  seat  in  December  of  that  year.  The  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  began  its 
sessions  the  next  year,  and  the  new  consti- 
tution made  the  term  of  the  Governor  four 
years  instead  of  three,  and  fixed  the  time 
for  his  taking  office  in  the  January  follow- 
ing his  election.  In  1852  Mr.  Wright  was  re- 
nominated.   The  Whigs  cast  about  for  some 


time  to  find  the  best  man  to  pit  against  him. 
That  party  had  in  its  ranks  such  men  as 
Joseph  G.  Marshall,  George  G.  Dunn,  Sam- 
uel Parker,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Henry 
S.  Lane — all  men  noted  for  their  eloquence 
and  powers  on  the  stump.  In  fact,  it  was 
hard  to  find  in  any  State  five  men  of  superior 
talents  on  the  stump,  but  Mr.  Wright  had 
also  demonstrated  his  powers  to  please  an 
audience,  and  was  superior  to  any  of  them 
in  working  for  votes  off  the  stump.  Hft 
was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  getting 
down  among  the  people,  and  he  never  visited 
a  neighborhood  without  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  nearly  all  the  people. 

The  Whigs  finally  settled  upon  Nicholas 
McCarty  as  the  best  man  to  pit  against  him. 
Mr.  McCarty  was  a  business  man  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  had  extensive  dealings  with  the 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  as  such 
was  known  to  the  farmers.  He  had  done 
much  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State.  Political  parties  then  catered 
to  the  vote  of  the  farmers,  as  they  now 
cater  to  those  of  the  workingmen.  :Mr.  Mc- 
Carty had  no  desire  to  make  the  race,  but 
was  finally  induced  to  do  so.  On  the  stump 
he  was  not  the  equal  of  Mr.  Wright,  al- 
though a  fair  speaker.  He  was  a  good  story 
teller,  and  witty  at  repartee,  thus  pleasing 
an  audience;  but  on  the  political  issues  of 
the  day  he  was  behind  his  competitor.  He 
also  was  inferior  to  his  opponent  in  the  art 
of  talking  for  votes  off  the  stump.  The  two 
candidates  entered  upon  a  joint  canvass  of 
tlie  State,  and  visited  every  part  of  it.  The 
slavery  question  was  just  looming  into  prom- 
inence. Scott  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  with  Pierce  for  his  oppo- 
nent. The  Whigs  depended  largely  on  the 
military  glory  of  Scott.  Taylor  had  been 
elected  four  years  before  on  the  strength 
of  his  military  fame,  and  why  should  Scott 
not  be  equally  successful?  It  was  the  firsi 
election  under  the  new  constitution,  the 
Democrats  claiming  that  constitution  as  bo 
ing  peculiarly  their  handiwork.  The  elec- 
tion took  place  in  October,  and  Wright  was 
successful  by  a  majority  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  His  majority  of  ten  thousand  in 
1849  had  astonished  everybody,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  consternation  of  the  Whigs 
when  that  majority  was  more  than  doubled 
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in  1852.  One  month  later  Pierce  eaiTied  tlie 
State  by  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  This 
remarkable  success  before  the  people  dem- 
onstrated the  popularity  of  Mr,  Wright,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  won  without  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  leaders  of  his  party. 

The  second  administration  of  Mr.  Wright 
was  an  exciting  one.  The  new  constitution 
in  many  respects  differed  very  materially 
from  the  old  one.  In  no  particular  was  the 
change  more  marked  than  in  regard  to  bank- 
ing powers.  The  State  Bank  of  Indiana  for 
twenty  years  had  been  one  of  the  great 
financial  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
State  was  the  principal  stockholder.  Its  af- 
fairs had  been  so  .iudiciously  managed  that 
the  State  had  profited  very  largely.  Its  char- 
ter would  soon  expire,  and  a  renewal  was 
sought.  Certain  pohticians  had  combined  to 
prevent  the  granting  of  the  renewal,  and  't 
was  defeated  before  the  Legislature.  Then 
a  charter  was  sought  for  a  new  bank,  to  be 
known  as  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Governor  Wright  opposed  the  granting  of 
this  new  charter,  and  vetoed  the  bill  when 
it  came  to  him.  It  was  passed  over  his  veto 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  present,  and  immediately  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  took  the  plat- 
form, and  in  the  most  vehement  terms  de- 
nounced the  granting  of  the  charter,  charg- 
ing that  it  had  been  passed  by  the  grossest 
of  frauds.  This  speech  caused  the  most 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  State. 
The  Governor  appealed  to  the  courts  to  pre- 
vent the  oi'ganization  of  the  bank,  but  was 
defeated.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  he  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  said: 

"The  means  and  apphances  brought  to 
bear  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  charter, 
would,  if  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  exhibit 
the  nakedest  page  of  fraud  and  corruption 
that  ever  disgraced  the  Legislature  of  any 
State.  While  men  of  pure  and  honorable 
sentiments  were  led  to  its  support  in  the 
belief  that  the  approaching  close  of  the  ex- 
isting bank  required  them  thus  early  to  pro- 
vide a  successor,  others  supported  it  on 
promise  of  stock,  equivalents  in  money,  or 
pledges  as  to  the  location  of  certain 
branches.  To  make  up  the  constitutional 
vote  in  its  favor  the  names  of  members  were 
recorded  on  its  passage  who  were  at  the  mo- 


ment absent,  and  many  miles  distant  from 
the  capital." 

The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  thus  openly  made,  and 
a  great  mass  of  testimony  was  taken.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  reported  that 
many  dishonorable  things  were  resorted  to 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  nothing 
further  was  done.  The  Legislature  also 
passed  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Free  Bank  Law.  Nothing  in  all  the  history 
of  the  State  ever  injured  the  people  and  the 
State  as  did  that  law.  The  Governor  vetoed 
the  bill,  but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 
At  once  an  era  of  "wild-cat"  money  was 
started.  The  Governor  entered  into  the 
fight  against  those  banks  with  his  usual  en- 
ergy, and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  driv- 
ing out  of  existence  those  which  had  no 
proper  backing.  While  he  was  Governor  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  were  invited  to 
furnish  a  stone,  properly  engraved,  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Washington 
monument.  Mr.  Wright  caused  one  to  be 
prepared  at  the  Saluda  quarries,  in  Jefferson 
county.  On  it  he  placed  the  following  in- 
scription: "Indiana  knows  no  East,  no 
West,  no  North,  no  South;  nothing  but  the 
Union."  This  was  a  distinct  declaration  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Governor  and  the  State 
on  the  question  of  disunion,  which  was  then 
being  agitated  in  the  South. 

On  his  retiring  from  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Berlin,  by  President  Buchanan.  He  re- 
tained that  ofiice  until  the  advent  to  power 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  1861  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, but  was  defeated  by  Henry  S.  Lane.  In 
1863  the  Repubhcans  and  war  Democrats 
voted  for  him  for  Senator,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  Mr.  Hendricks.  In  1863  Mr.  Lin- 
coln appointed  him  Minister  to  the  Hamburg 
Exposition,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
again  appointed  Minister  to  Berlin,  where  he 
died,  March  11,  1867.  His  remains  were 
brought  back  to  this  country  and  buried  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Wright  was  conscientiously  opposed 
to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  but 
warmly  advocated  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850.  As  an  orator  his  style  was  rather 
florid — too  much  on  the  sophomorical  order 
for  him  to  be  called  a  great  speaker;  but  it 
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pleased  the  audience.  While  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  he  invited  Governor  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  to  visit  Indiana,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  was  in  turn  invited  to  visit 
Kentucliy.  The  following  extract  from  his 
speech  at  Franlifort  is  given  to  illustrate  his 
style  of  oratory: 

"Governor  Powell,  you  refer  to  the  invi- 
tation extended  to  Governor  Crittenden  to 
\  visit  our  State  in  1850,  and  have  alluded  to 
me  in  connection  therewith.  That  invitation, 
sir,  came  from  the  people  of  Indiana,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  exalted  worth,  talents  and 
services  of  your  then  distinguished  execu- 
tive. It  was  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the 
dark  hour  of  our  country's  history,  when  the 
tempest  of  disunion  frowned  in  the  political 
horizon,  that  the  people  of  two  States  like 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  differing  in  their  in- 
stitutions, should  meet  together,  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  pledge  themselves  to  the 
support  of  the  constitution.  It  was  emi- 
nently proper,  in  this  dark  and  trying  hour, 
that  the  heart  of  this  nation  should  speak, 
and  when  Kentucky  and  Indiana  spake,  the 
heart  did  speak. 

"On  crossing  the  beautiful  Ohio,  yester- 
day, I  was  reminded  of  the  custom  of  some 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, in  performing  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  tribe.  The  bride  stood  upon  one  side 
of  the  stream,  and  the  groom  upon  the 
other,  their  hands  plaited  together,  and  be- 
tween them  the  clear,  living  waters  of  the 
rivulet,  emblematical  of  their  virtue  and 
purity,  and  tending  to  a  common  union,  the 
great  ocean  of  love.  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
have  clasped  hands  upon  the  Thames  and 
the  Tippecanoe,  and  at  Buena  Vista,  and 
for  forty  years,  in  peace  and  war,  they  have 
been  shaking  hands;  and  to-day  they  renew 
the  covenant  afresh,  that  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana will  live  by  the  bond  of  their  union, 
the  ark,  the  covenant,  the  pillar,  the  cloud, 
the  constitution.  They  theoretically  and 
practically  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  non-in- 
tervention, each  State  attending  to  its  own 
municipal  affairs." 

During  his  political  career  he  was  vio- 
lently assailed,  time  and  again,  by  his  polit- 
ical opponents,  but  a  calm  review  of  his 
services  as  Governor  discloses  that  he  acted 
at  all  times  conscientiously,  and  that  he  was 
a  firm  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 


purity  in  public  office.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  popular  education,  and  did  what- 
ever he  could  to  advance  that  cause.  As  Min- 
ister to  a  foreign  court  he  was  noted  for  his 
urbanity  and  courtly  politeness.  Of  all  his 
assailants  none  were  more  bitter  than  his 
pohtical  rival,  Jesse  D.  Bright.  In  alluding 
to  him,  Mr.  Bright  was  fond  of  denouncing 
him  as  a  liar  and  hypocrite.  Indiana  has 
produced  greater  men  than  Mr.  "Wright,  but 
none  who  wielded  a  wider  influence  among 
the  people. 

The  elections  of  1862  resulted  in  giving 
the  Democrats  a  large  majority  on  joint  bal- 
lot in  the  Legislature.  When  the  Legisla- 
ture met  in  January,  1863,  a  Senator  was 
to  be  elected  for  the  few  remaining  days 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  Jesse  D.  Bright, 
who  had  been  expelled  the  year  before,  and 
a  Senator  for  the  full  term  commencing 
on  March  4.  The  short  term  was  given  co 
Hon.  David  Turpie,  the  Republicans  voting 
for  Daniel  D.  Pratt.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
was  elected  for  the  full  term,  the  Repub- 
licans voting  for  Joseph  A.  Wright,  who  was 
then  fining  the  term  of  Mr.  Bright,  under  an 
appointment  from  Governor  Moi'ton. 

Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks  was  a  native 
of  Ohio,  having  been  born  on  a  farm  in  Mus- 
kingum county,  September  7,  1817.  While  he 
was  an  infant  his  parents  removed  to  Indi- 
ana, first  settling  at  Madison,  but  soon  after 
removing  to  Shelbyville,  then  a  frontier 
town.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
schools  of  Shelbyville  and  at  Hanover  Col- 
lege. After  leaving  college  he  studied  law, 
and  when  he  had  qualified  himself  began  the 
practice.  He  advanced  rapidly  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  lawyer  of  really  great  abil- 
ity. As  all  young  lawyers  of  that  day,  he 
interested  himself  in  politics,  uniting  with 
the  Democratic  party.  His  suave  manners 
and  his  ability  as  a  speaker  soon  made  him 
a  leader  of  the  party  in  his  county,  and  lie 
counted  almost  every  one  he  knew  among 
his  friends.  In  1850  he  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  called  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  that  important  gather- 
ing. This  added  to  his  fame  and  gave  him 
a  reputation  throughout  the  State.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  to  Congi-ess,  but 
was  defeated  for  a  re-election  by  a  combina- 
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tion  of  the  Whigs,  Free  Soil  Democrats  and 
Know-Xothings.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  by  President  Pierce.  He  filled 
the  office  with  dignity  and  fidelity,  and 
added  largely  to  his  acquaintance  among  the 
prominent  men  of  the  nation.  On  leaving 
the  office  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  did  not  lose 
his  interest  in  politics. 

His  party  was  being  torn  by  factions;  the 
attempt  to  force  slavery  on  Kansas  had 
awakened  a  bitter  controversy  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  1860  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  divided  and  nominated 
two  candidates — Stephen  A.  Douglas  by  the 
Northern  wing,  and  John  C.  Breclienridge 
by  the  Southern.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Hendricks,  Joseph  A.  "Wright  and  others, 
the  Indiana  Democracy  had  pledged  itself  to 
Mr.  Dauglas,  but  Senators  Bright  and  Fitch 
supported  Breckenridge.  The  action  taken 
by  Mr.  Hendricks  angered  Senator  Bright, 
who  had  long  been  the  dictator  of  his  parry 
in  the  State,  and  who  could  brook  no  opposi- 
tion. The  party  united  had  only  been  able 
to  carry  the  State  in  1856  by  a  plurality,  and 
had  lost  it  at  the  elections  in  1858.  Divided, 
it  looked  like  an  impossibility  for  any  one 
to  win,  but  the  extraordinary  personal  pop- 
ulai-ity  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  his  powers 
as  a  persuasive  spealier  pointed  him  out 
as  the  most  available  man  his  party  had  for 
the  race  for  Governor,  and  he  was  nomi- 
nated. His  Republican  opponent  was  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Lane,  then  the  most  popular  stump 
speaker  in  the  State.  Mr.  Hendricks  at  once 
challenged  him  for  a  joint  canvass  of  the 
State,  which  in  those  days  was  the  usual 
method  for  opposing  candidates  to  canvass. 
Mr.  Lane  accepted  and  a  series  of  meetings 
Avere  at  once  arranged. 

They  were  not  equally  matched.  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  political  issues  of  the  day,  was  a 
skilled  debater,  and  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive and  plausible  speakers  ever  on  the 
stump.  He  was  possessed  of  pleasing  man- 
ners and  a  kindly  address,  which  won  him 
friends  wherever  he  went.  Mr.  Lane  pos- 
sessed a  greater  eloquence  and  could  more 
readily  aroused  enthusiasm,  and  by  his  ixT- 
imitable  drollery  turn  the  laugh  against  his 
opponent  and  his  party,   but    he    had    not 


studied  all  phases  of  the  political  questions 
as  closely  as  had  Mr.  Hendricks,  nor  was  he 
his  equal  as  a  debater.  :Mr.  Hendricks  was 
used  to  the  contests  in  the  courts,  while  Mr. 
Lane  had  practically  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice. The  persuasive  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks kept  his  party  from  practically  going 
to  pieces,  but  it  was  a  losing  fight  from  the 
beginning,  owing  to  the  divisions  in  his 
party,  and  to  the  great  feeling  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the  outrages  in  Kansas.  He  had 
to  undergo  the  opposition  and  sneers  of  Sen- 
ator Bright,  who  called  him  the  "Oily  Gam- 
mon." He  was  defeated,  but  defeat  did  not 
detract  from  his  popularity.  Generally  a  de- 
feat of  that  kind  ends  a  politician,  but  not 
so  with  Mr.  Hendricks.  If  anything,  he  was 
stronger  with  his  party  after  his  defeat  than 
before.  His  party  was  successful  at  the 
polls  in  1862,  and  Mr.  Bright  sought  a  vindi- 
cation and  asked  that  he  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  at  least  the  few  days  of  his  un- 
expired term,  but  his  party  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  solicitations.  He  laid  this  at  the 
door  of  Senator  Hendricks  and  declared  he 
M'ould  get  his  revenge.  He  waited  until  1868, 
when  he  became  an  important  factor  in  de- 
feating Mr.  Hendricks  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President.  ' 

Mr.  Hendricks  entered  the  Senate  at  a 
very  trying  moment,  especially  for  one  of 
his  party.  The  war  was  going  on,  and  many 
of  his  party  were  opposed  to  its  further 
prosecution,  and  were  loudly  demanding  that 
peace  should  be  made,  no  matter  at  what 
price.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
such  as  Vallandingham,  Long,  and  others, 
were  openly  and  defiantly  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  South.  Others  were  finding 
fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  were 
throwing  all  the  obstacles  possible  in  the 
way  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Hendricks 
did  not  sympathize  with  these  extremists, 
but  felt  that  the  days  of  the  great  Republic 
were  numbered,  and  had  advocated,  if  the 
Union  should  be  dissolved,  the  establishment 
of  a  Northwestern  Confederacy.  While  he 
despaired  of  the  Union,  he  voted  supphes  of 
men  and  money  for  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Within  a  few  days  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  had  issued  an 
address  to  his  party  friends  in  Indiana,  urg- 
ing them  to  stand  loyally  by  the  Union,  and 
not  to  talk  of  peace  until  the  rebels  had  laid 
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down  their  arms.  The  Republicans  and  War 
Democrats  found  fault  with  him  as  Senator 
because  he  did  not  take  an  advanced  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  but  had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
lost  control  of  his  party  in  the  State,  and  it 
was  this  control  that  held  bacli  the  party 
from  an  open  revolution  in  Indiana  .  He  soon 
became  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate, 
and  his  counsel  was  always  for  moderation. 
He  supported  McClellan  in  1864,  when  that 
distinguished  general  rejected  the  platform 
on  which   he  had  been   nominated  for  the 


thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  as  a 
candidate  some  one  with  a  military  prestige, 
as  it  was  certain  the  Republicans  would 
nominate  Grant.  The  Democrats  had  tried 
McClellan  in  1864,  but  he  had  been  a  losing 
general,  and  they  now  wanted  one  who  had 
won  fame  on  every  battlefield  on  which  he 
had  fought.  They  had  such  a  hero  in  Gen. 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  and  he  loomed  into 
prominence  at  once.  His  military  record  was 
of  the  highest  order,  but  as  a  civil  officer 
he  was  untried,  so,  many  doubts  as  to  his 
availability  existed.    Mr.  Hendricks  and  his 
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presidency,   and  with  McClellan  openly  re- 
pudiated the  platform. 

His  talents  had  early  called  the  attention 
of  his  party  to  him  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  President  in  1868,  and  he  was  ambitious 
to  reach  that  high  office.  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton, of  Ohio,  the  most  distinguished  Demo- 
crat in  that  State,  was  also  an  aspirant. 
There  were  many  in  the  party,  however,  who 


friends  thought  they  saw  their  chance,  and 
some  time  before  the  convention  began 
quietly  to  build  up  a  sentiment  for  him. 
Along  with  his  statesmanlike  qualities,  Mr. 
Hendricks  possessed  great  skill  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  he  directed  his  canvass  with  re- 
markable shrewdness.  He  became  satisfied 
that  neither  Hancock  nor  Pendleton  could 
command  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  re- 
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quired  to  nominate  in  a  Democratic  conven- 
tlon,  and  he  began  the  work  of  making- 
friends  among  tlie  partisans  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, without  showing  any  antagonism  to 
either.  The  late  Judge  Niblack,  who  was 
the  able  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  thus 
told  the  story  of  the  1868  convention  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hendricks: 

"In  1868  we  could  have  nominated  Hen- 
dricks at  New  York  had  it  not  been  for  a 
foolish  blunder  of  McDonald,  Voorhees  and 
Fitch.  Hendricks  was  not  openly  a  candi- 
date. C.  W.  Woolley  and  others,  of  Ohio, 
had  come  over  into  Indiana  and  procured  a 
sort  of  instruction  for  Pendleton.  None  of 
us  liked  it,  but  wei'e  disposed  to  obey  the 
instruction  so  long  as  there  was  any  pros- 
pect for  the  success  of  Pendleton.  We  really 
thought  he  was  too  light  weight  for  the 
place.  Voorhees  first  started  out  on  the 
Chase  track,  but  soon  went  over  to  the  Han- 
cock side,  expecting  to  be  made  the  choice 
for  Vice-President.  He  was  just  then  out  of 
official  position.  Some  of  us  who  did  not 
believe  Pendleton  could  be  nominated  were 
in  favor  of  running  Hendricks,  and  we  held 
frequent  consultations.  We  did  not  let  Voor- 
hees know  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks was  willing  to  be  a  candidate,  but 
did  not  wish,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  opposition  to 
Mr.  Pendleton,  who  had  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  Indiana.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  we  should  vote  for  Mr.  Pendleton  so 
long  as  there  was  any  show  for  his  nomina- 
tion, and  then  Mr.  Hendricks  was  to  be 
brought  forward.  I  was  to  be  the  one  who 
was  to  decide  when  the  proper  time  to  spring 
Mr.  Hendricks  had  come.  Of  course  all  this 
was  kept  from  Voorhees.  When  we  arrived 
at  New  York  we  found  the  delegation  from 
that  State  divided,  but  all  were  hostile  to 
Mr.  Pendleton.  They  were  willing  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  we  thought  we  saw 
our  way  clear  to  nominate  him. 

"The  situation  of  Mr.  Hendricks  and  his 
attitude  toward  Mr.  Pendleton  were  fully 
explained  to  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
it  was  agreed  they  should  cast  their  vote 
for  Governor  Church  until  the  time  came 
for  rallying  on  ]Mr.  Hendricks.  The  agree- 
ment was  carried  out  and  the  balloting  be- 
gan. It  proceeded  smoothly  enough  until  the 
end  of  the  fourth  ballot.    I  was  sitting  some 


little  way  off  from  the  Indiana  delegation, 
when  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  get  up  and 
move  off  out  of  the  hall  for  consultation.  I 
followed  and  asked  what  it  meant,  when  I 
was  informed  that  ^^IcDonald,  Voorhees  and 
Fitch  had  demanded  a  consultation.  I  pro- 
tested, but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  I 
should  remain  in  the  hall  and  cast  the  vote 
of  the  State  for  Pendleton  until  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  the  delegation.  I  did 
so  cast  it  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  ballots,  but 
the  Pendleton  men  at  once  jumped  to  the; 
conclusion  that  the  retiring  of  the  Indiana 
delegation  meant  treachery  to  their  chief, 
and  they  were  ready  for  a  struggle  to  get 
even  for  such  treachery.  Finally  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hendricks  was  brought  forward  and 
New  York  voted  for  him.  He  rapidly  surged 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  would  have  been 
nominated  on  the  last  ballot  had  not  Val- 
landingham  got  up  and  nominated  Seymour. 
The  stroke  was  to  repay  Indiana  for  what 
the  Ohio  delegation  deemed  our  treachery  to 
Pendleton.  It  was  a  fatal  stroke.  Had  not 
McDonald  and  Voorhees  foolishly  called  out 
our  delegation  for  consultation,  thus  giving 
us  the  appearance  of  intending  treachery,  we 
Avould  have  easily  nominated  our  man." 

In  this  interview  Judge  Niblack  did  not 
tell  quite  all  the  story.  Ex-Senator  Bright 
had  sworn  to  get  revenge  for  his  defeat  in 
1863,  and  Richard  J.  Bright,  his  nephew,  was 
one  of  the  Indiana  delegates,  and  he  refused 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Hendricks,  thus  preventing 
the  delegation  from  showing  a  solid  front. 
It  was  the  Senator  who  convinced  the  Ohio 
delegation  that  treason  in  the  interest  of 
Hendricks  had  been  intended  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Indiana  delegation,  and  suggest- 
ed the  bringing  forward  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Seymour. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Hendricks  did  not  orig- 
inate any  great  measure  of  legislation.  In 
fact  he  had  but  little  opportunity  to  do  so. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  service  the  war 
was  the  only  matter  demanding  legislation, 
and  during  the  remaining  years  reconstruc- 
tion was  the  problem.  On  the  latter  subject 
he  stood  with  President  Johnson.  He  served 
during  the  impeachment  trial  of  President 
.Johnson,  and  voted  against  the  impeach- 
ment. When  his  term  expired  the  Republic- 
ans had  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  he 
was  not  re-elected. 
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In  1868,  while  still  in  the  Senate,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor. 
Although  he  was  defeated,  the  contest  was 
a  great  personal  triumph  for  him,  as  he  was 
beaten  by  less  than  one  thousand  votes, 
while  a  month  later  General  Grant  carried 
the  State  against  Seymour  by  9,500  majority. 
In  1872  he  was  again  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  time  was  successful,  carry- 
ing the  State  by  something  more  than  one 
thousand  votes,  being  the  only  man  on  his 
ticliet,  except  the  candidate  for  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  elected. 
One  month  later  General  Grant  carried  the 
State  by  22,500  majority.  His  administra- 
tion as  Governor  was  remarliably  successful, 
being  clean,  pure  and  able. 

In  1876  his  friends  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  nominated  him  for  the  pres- 
idency, but  the  convention  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  Governor  Tilden,  of  New  Yorli.  Mr. 
Hendriclis  was  placed  second  on  the  ticket 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention.  He 
personally  strongly  objected  to  making  the 
race  for  Vice-President,  but  finally  yielded 
to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends. 
Having  accepted  the  nomination,  he  deter- 
mined to  again  test  his  personal  popularity 
in  Indiana.  He  made  a  most  brilliant  can- 
vass of  the  State,  and  personally  directed  the 
work  of  the  campaign.  Once  more  victory 
perched  upon  his  banners,  and  his  party  car- 
ried the  State  both  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. In  1880  Mr.  Hendricks  ardently  de- 
sired the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  but 
many  of  the  party,  owing  to  the  complica- 
tions which  arose  over  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  1876,  claiming  that  Mr.  Til- 
den had  been  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  had  been  elected,  demanded 
the  re-nomination  of  the  old  ticket,  but  to 
this  Mr.  Hendricks  would  not  consent. 
When  the  contest  over  the  electoral  count 
arose  in  1876  many  Democrats  were  in  favor 
of  seating  Tilden  and  Hendricks  by  force  if 
necessary,  but  against  any  such  attempts 
Mr.  Hendricks  fix-mly  took  his  stand,  and  the 
talk  died  away.  It  is  believed  that  had  it 
not  been  for  his  firmness  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Hayes  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
bloodshed,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Persistent  efforts  were  made  in  1880  to 
persuade  Mr.  Hendricks  to  consent  to  again 


run  with  INIr.  Tilden,  but  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused. Four  years  later  Mr.  Hendricks 
again  sought  the  nomination,  but  the  con- 
vention was  carried  off  its  feet  by  Grover 
Cleveland,  of  New  York,  and  again  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  placed  second  on  the  ticket. 
This  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  him,  and 
at  first  he  positively  refused  to  accept  the 
nomination,  but  once  more  his  friends  over- 
ruled him,  and  persuaded  him  to  make  the 
race.  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Republicans,  and  was  very  popular  in  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Hendricks  felt  that  this  was  the 
last  time  he  would  ever  be  before  the  people 
of  his  State  for  an  office,  and  he  desired  that 
his  last  race  should  be  a  successful  one.  He 
again  took  charge  of  the  party  machinery, 
and  never  before  had  such  clever  pohtical 
work  been  done  in  the  State.  He  personally 
appealed  to  his  friends  for  their  support 
once  more,  and  they  answered  to  the  appeal, 
giving  him  and  the  ticket  a  very  decided 
plurality. 

He  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  4th  of  March,  1885.  There  never 
had  been  any  community  of  feeling  between 
him  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  they  were  soon 
in  open  and  undisguised  hostihty.  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks was  a  party  man;  he  behoved  that 
party  victory  meant  the  placing  of  the  party 
in  power,  and  when  the  President  issued 
what  has  been  known  as  the  "offensive  par- 
tisanship" order  Mr.  Hendricks  was  not 
sparing  of  his  condemnation.  His  urbane 
manners  made  him  popular  as  a  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  during  the  short  session 
that  followed  his  installation.  He  died  sud- 
denly on  the  evening  of  November  25,  1885. 
His  death  caused  a  shock  throughout  the 
country,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  Morton  were  the 
two  great  rival  political  leaders  of  the  State, 
but  a  comparison  betAveen  the  two  can  not 
well  be  made,  as  their  talents  and  methods 
were  wholly  dissimilar.  Mr.  Hendricks  did 
not  have  the  iron  will  of  his  rival,  but  was 
his  superior  in  the  matter  of  placating  those 
opposed  to  him  and  in  harmonizing  all  party 
differences.  As  a  speaker  he  was  persuasive 
and  avoided  giving  offense.  He  did  not  shape 
the  policy  of  his  party,  as  did  Mr.  Morton, 
but  rather  took  that  policy  as  public  senti- 
ment seemed  to  make  it,  and  turned  it  to 
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his  own  advantage.  He  had  more  devoted 
personal  friends  than  his  rival,  but  did  not 
leave  his  impress  on  the  legislation  of  the 
countrs^  as  Morton  dtd.  The  animosities 
engendered  by  the  civil  war  prevented  the 
people  of  Indiana  from  valuing  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks at  his  true  worth,  and  his  triumphs 
at  the  polls  were  more  those  of  his  indi- 
vidual popularity  than  a  tribute  to  his  abil- 
ities. After  his  death  the  people,  by  public 
contributions,  erected  a  statue  of  him  in  the 
State  House  grounds  at  Indianapolis. 

In  1866  the  elections  in  Indiana  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  and  it  was  at 
once  understood  that  Oliver  P.  Morton  would 
be  elected  to  the  Senate  to  succeed  Mr.  Lane, 
whose  term  would  soon  expire.  When  the 
Legislature  met  in  January,  1867,  he  was 
promptly  elected,  the  Democrats  casting 
their  votes  for  Mr.  Voorhees. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Morton  was  the 
greatest  man  Indiana  has  produced.  Oliver 
Perry  Morton  was  born  in  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  August  4,  1823.  As  a  boy  he  dis- 
played studious  habits,  and  was  full  of  am- 
bition to  succeed  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  Wayne  county 
and  afterward  went  to  Miami  University  in 
Ohio.  After  leaving  the  University  he 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
in  his  native  county.  He  rose  rapidly  in 
his  profession,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  eastern  Indiana.  He  was 
a  hard  student,  and  his  clear,  analytical 
mind  enabled  him  to  master  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  his  profession,  and  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  rise  he  applied  himself  diligently. 
He  had  a  strong,  terse  way  of  stating  his 
case  either  to  court  or  jury,  that  gave  him 
remarkable  success.  In  politics  he  followed 
the  Democratic  party,  and  threw  himself 
into  a  political  discussion  with  the  same 
ardor  he  followed  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  did  not  let  his  political  life  in- 
terfere with  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
but  rather  made  it  supplement  it.  Of  world- 
ly goods  he  had  but  a  small  amount,  and 
his  first  thought  was  to  secure  such  a  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  as  would  enable  him  to  main- 
tain himself  when  the  time  should  come  that 
he  would  seek  political  preferment.  He  had 
a  mind  of  great  power,  and  he  applied  it 
to   the   study   and   exposition   of     the   law. 


Within  five  years  of  his  admittance  to  prac- 
tice he  had  so  established  his  reputation 
that  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit 
in  which  he  lived. 

When,  in  1854,  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  stricken  down,  and  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska billwa  s  passed,  Mr.  Morton  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Democratic  party. 
He  was  not  an  abolitionist,  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  further  extension  of  slavery. 
At  that  time  Indiana  was  a  strong  Demo- 
cratic State,  and  it  looked  like  political 
death  for  him  to  sever  his  connection  with 
that  party,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  sti'ong  and  forcible  speaker  had 
spread  over  the  State,  so  that  in  1856,  when 
the  adherents  of  the  new  party  met  to  select 
a  State  ticket,  he  was  chosen  to  lead  it.  He 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  at  once 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  campaign.  His 
competitor  was  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  the 
"Young  Giant"  as  he  was  called.  Willard 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  the  State  ever  had. 
He  had  been  in  politics  for  some  years,  and 
had  stumped  the  State  on  other  occasions. 
He  and  Morton  arranged  for  a  joint  canvass 
and  it  was  a  battle  of  the  giants.  Morton 
was  the  more  logical  and  convincing  speaker, 
while  Willard  was  the  more  briliant.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  the  doctrines  advo- 
cated by  Morton  were  exti-emely  obnoxious, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  mainly 
were  of  Southern  birth;  but  so  strong  and 
forcible  was  the  oratory  of  Morton  that  even 
in  those  sections  he  was  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention.  In  1852  Joseph  A.Wright 
had  been  elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  20,000.  The  Democratic  party  had 
long  been  in  power,  and  had  the  prestige 
of  victory,  was  well  organized,  while  the 
Republican  party  was  new,  and  labored  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  being  made  up  of 
many  incongruous  elements,  when  the  cam- 
paign of  1856  opened;  but  when  it  closed  the 
Republicans  had  been  welded  together  into 
a  compact  party,  fighting  for  one  distinct 
purpose,  and  had  been  defeated  by  less  than 
six  thousand  votes.  Morton  had  taken  those 
incongruous  elements,  and  by  the  force  of 
his  will  and  his  powers  as  an  organizer,  had 
made  a  great  party,  that  was  destined  to  be 
victorious  at  the  very  next  election. 

Morton  felt  his  defeat  keenly,  and  was 
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convinced  bis  political  career  was  ended, 
and  so  expressed  himself  to  his  intimate 
friends.  He  applied  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion and  commanded  the  largest  practice  of 
anj'  attoi'ney  in  his  circuit.  Thus  it  stood 
when  the  memorable  contest  of  1800  came 
ou.  The  Republicans  acknowledged  the 
magnificent  fight  Mr.  Morton  had  made  in 
1856,  but  many  of  them  thought  it  would 
insure  success  if  an  old-line  Whig,  of  State 
prominence,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  and  Henry  S.  Lane  was  nominated. 
IMorton  Avas  solicited  to  take  the  second 
place,  but  refused,  saying  that  he  had  led 
the  fight  four  years  before  when  the  nom- 
ination went  begging,  and  it  was  beneath 
his  dignity  and  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
him  if  he  should  now  take  the  second  place. 
Finally,  on  the  understanding  that  if  success- 
ful Lane  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate  and 
he  become  Governor,  he  consented  to  run. 
The  Democrats  had  nominated  David  Tur- 
pie,  and  the  two  entered  upon  a  joint  can- 
vass. It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  ability  or 
]Mr.  Turpie  to  say  that  he  was  entirely  out- 
classed by  Mr.  Morton.  As  a  debater  Mr. 
Morton  was  remarkably  skillful,  and  he  ex- 
erted all  his  powers  during  the  joint  can- 
vass. When  it  was  over  he  continued  his 
speech  making  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
He  was  ambitious  to  measure  intellectual 
swords  with  Mr.  Hendricks,  who  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was 
not  able  to  meet  that  champion  of  Democ- 
racy. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Republicans,  and  Mr.  Lane  was  prompt- 
ly elected  to  the  Senate  on  the  assembling 
of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Morton  became 
Governor.  The  time  was  now  ripening  to 
furnish  him  the  occasion  to  display  his  un- 
rivaled executive  abilities.  No  sooner  was 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  announced  than 
some  of  the  Southern  States  attempted  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union.  They  had  long  threat- 
ened to  do  this,  and  force  secession  through 
war  if  necessary  to  obtain  their  ends.  The 
North  had  gone  on  and  voted  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln regardless  of  the  threats,  but  when  they 
had  won  the  election  many  of  them  began 
to  draw  back  and  counsel  non-resistance, 
saying,  "Let  the  wayward  sisters  go  in 
peace."  It  remained  for  Oliver  P.  Morton 
to  touch  the  match  to  the  slumbering  fires 


of  patriotism  in  the  North,  and  awaken  that 
great  section  to  the  pitch  of  meeting  war 
with  war.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  In- 
dianapolis to  rejoice  over  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Morton  was 
one  of  the  speakers,  and  in  a  wonderful 
burst  of  logic  he  demolished  the  pretended 
right  of  the  South  to  secede,  and  then  de- 
clared that  the  nation  must  be  preserved  if 
it  took  twice  seven  years  of  bloody  war  to 
save  it.  This  speech  was  published  every- 
where throughout  the  North,  and  all  talk  of 
non-resistance  ceased. 

The  war  came,  and  Governor  Morton  gave 
all  his  powers  to  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  troops.  So  great  was  his  success 
that  no  State  in  the  Union  stood  as  high  for 
promptitude  and  dispatch  in  this  line  as  did 
Indiana.  While  organizing  troops  and  send- 
ing them  to  the  front  he  did  not  neglect 
to  care  for  them  afterwards,  but  when  a 
battle  was  fought  his  agents  were  the  first 
on  the  ground  bearing  relief  to  the  wounded. 
He  fairly  earned  the  title  of  the  great  Gov- 
ernor of  the  war.  While  thus  engaged  in 
organizing  and  forwarding  troops,  he  had 
many  elements  to  contend  with  at  home. 
A  large  minority  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  openly 
attempted  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Legislature  of  1863  refused  to 
enact  the  needed  appropriation  bills,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  from  the  Governor  the  con- 
trol of  the  militia  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  constitution.  The  treasonable  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  was  introduced  from  the  South,  and 
became  very  strong  in  some  sections  of  the 
State.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  as- 
sassinate him,  but  all  failed.  In  the  midst 
of  the  war  he  was  elected  Governor,  in  1864, 
and  as  he  had  then  a  Legislature  of  his  own 
party,  his  work  was  made  much  more  easy. 
Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  his  second 
term  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis,  and 
practically  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  hmbs. 
He  took  a  trip  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  re- 
lief, but  failed.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body 
just  when  the  struggle  was  on  between 
President  Johnson  and  Congress  over  recon- 
struction. Almost  from  the  day  he  entered 
the  Senate  he  became  the  leader  of  that 
body.    Conkling,  of  New  York,  attempted  to 
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rival  him  for  awhile,  but  lacked  the  power 
that  Morton  had  in  abundance.  When  Gen. 
Grant  became  President  he  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  strength  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  at 
one  time  offered  him  the  place  of  Minister 
to  England.  The  claims  of  this  government 
against  England  on  account  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate 
cruisers  were  under  discussion,  and  threat- 
ened war.  President  Grant  wanted  Mr. 
Morton  to  go  to  England,  believing  that  his 
powerful  intellect,  and  his  established  patri- 
otism would  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  :Morton  declined  the  mission. 

In  1S73  he  was  elected  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor, but  was  destined  not  to  live  to  fill  out 
his  term.  Notwithstanding  his  great  bodily 
affliction,  he  was  seldom  al)S"nt  fr  )m  h's  sjat 


His  mind  remained  clear;  in  fact,  it  seemed 
to  grow  more  powerful  as  his  bodily  infirm- 
ities increased.  Amid  his  great  labors  in 
the  Senate  he  was  the  guide  and  director 
of  his  party  friends  at  home.  So  well  was 
he  recognized  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  and 
so  great  Avas  the  behef  in  his  political  wis- 
dom, that  for  many  years  before  his  death 
the  party  everywhere  waited  for  him  to  open 
each  campaign,  knowing  that  when  he  had 
spoken  the  issues  would  be  declared. 

He  had  an  ambition  to  be  President,  and 
in  1876  he  thought  he  saw  that  high  office 
almost  within  his  grasp.  He  was  the  con- 
ceded leader  of  his  party.  General  Grant's 
second  term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
a  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  some  one  who 
could  loiid  the  country  through  the  perilous 
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in  the  Senate.  The  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  those  years  bear  witness  to 
his  labors.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  privileges  and  elections,  and  be- 
fore it  came  many  of  the  most  important 
matters  for  senatorial  action.  To  every  ques- 
tion  he  gave  the  same  thorough   research. 


days  yet  before  it.  During  his  second  admin- 
istration President  Grant  had  •  met  with 
great  opposition.  The  whisky  frauds  had 
been  unearthed  and  had  caused  great  scan- 
dal. Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Conkhng,  ex-Secretary 
Bristow  and  others  were  all  aspiring  for  the 
same  great  office.     The  country  had  confi- 
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dence  in  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  Sen- 
ator Morton,  but  they  were  fearful  his  phys- 
ical disabilities  would  cause  him  to  break 
down  under  the  tension  of  filling  the  chair 
of  chief  executive.  Had  he  been  as  sound 
in  body  as  he  was  in  mind  he  would  have 
secured  the  nomination  that  was  given  to 
Mr;  Hayes.  After  the  election  came  the 
great  struggle  over  the  electoral  count,  and 
finally  the  device  of  the  electoral  commission 
was  thought  of.  Mr.  Morton  opposed  that 
with  great  strength,  holding  that  the  consti- 
tution placed  tlie  coiinting  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President,  and 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  take  it  away 
from  him  and  devolve  it  upon  any  commis- 
sion. The  bill  was  passed,  however,  and, 
notwithstanding  he  had  opposed  the  meas- 
ure, he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  senatorial 
part  of  that  commission.  The  commission 
divided,  as  he  predicted  it  would,  on  party 
lines,  and  while  the  country  bowed  to  its 
decision,  it  satisfied  nobody.  Soon  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Hayes,  Senator 
Morton  departed  for  the  Pacific  coast  to  in- 
vestigate matters  before  his  committee.  He 
returned  from  that  trip  much  weaker,  and 
on  the  first  of  November,  1877,  died  at  his 
home  in  Indianapolis.  The  cortege  that  fol- 
lowed his  body  to  the  tomb  was  the  greatest 
ever  seen  in  Indiana. 

During  his  life  political  animosities 
clouded  the  full  acknowledgment  of  his 
great  powers.  As  a  political  organizer  he 
had  no  equal,  and  many  of  those  who  sought 
to  judge  him  could  recognize  in  him  alone 
the  politician,  and  were  disposed  to  deny 
him  greatness  in  other  lines.  He  was  a 
great  debater;  in  all  the  years  of  its  political 
life  the  Senate  has  known  few  that  equaled 
him  as  a  debater.  His  mind  was  of  the 
massive  order,  and  he  was  a  close  and  co- 
gent reasoner.  On  the  stump,  when  discuss- 
ing political  questions,  his  blows  fell  on  his 
opponents  like  those  of  a  trip-hammer;  he 
crushed,  overpowered.  In  party  lines  he  was 
a  dictator,  and  could  brook  no  opposition. 
He  seldom  attempted  to  placate  or  concil- 
iate. In  party  matters  it  was  one  of  his 
axioms  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  at- 
tempt to  placate  any  one  who  was  disposed 
to  vary  his  allegiance,  saying  that  in  the 
same  time  he  could  win  three  from  the  op- 
position;  then,    too,    he   would   say,    if   you 


placate  them  once  you  will  have  to  placate 
them  at  every  election.  He  was  strong  in 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  yet  had  but  little 
malice  in  his  nature.  In  contradistinction  to 
those  who  advocated  State's  rights,  he  be- 
lieved that  this  was  a  Nation,  and  not  a 
confederacy;  that  the  Nation  was  supreme, 
and  that  its  safety,  its  future  power  and 
grandeur  depended  upon  the  recognition  of 
that  fact. 

From  1860  to  his  death  he  gave  all  his 
time  to  the  service  of  the  country,  and 
many  have  been  disposed  to  deny  him 
credit  for  possessing  a  great  legal  mind,  yet 
the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him  when  he  was  practicing  is  that  he  was 
really  a  great  lawyer.  After  his  death  the 
bar  association  of  Indianapolis  unanimously 
adopted  a  memorial,  in  which  his  abilities 
as  a  lawyer  were  thus  stated:  "Having 
chosen  his  profession.  Senator  Morton's 
place  in  it,  by  natural  right,  was  the  front 
rank,  and  without  a  struggle  he  was  con- 
spicuous there  by  force  of  character,  gener- 
ous stores  of  learning  and  eminent  ability. 
He  was  a  judge  remarkable  for  the  wise, 
speedy  and  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, on  an  important  circuit,  at  an  age  when 
most  men  are  making  their  first  steps  in 
professional  life."  The  last  speech  he  made 
in  Indiana  was  on  Memorial  Day,  1876.  An 
extract  from  it  is  given  here  as  a  sample  of 
his  style  of  oratory: 

"We  will  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  We 
can  not  forget  the  past;  we  ought  not  forget 
it.  God  has  planted  memory  in  our  minds 
and  we  can  not  blot  it  out.  But  while  we 
can  not  forget  we  can  forgive,  and  we  will 
forgive  all  who  accept  the  great  doctrine 
of  equal  liberty  and  of  equal  rights  to  all, 
and  equal  protection  to  all,  and  will  be  rec- 
onciled to  them.  And  while  we  can  not  for- 
get the  past  we  will  treat  them  as  if  the 
past  had  never  occurred,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  asked;  and  that  is  true  and  perfect 
reconciliation.  True  reconciliation  does  not 
require  us  to  forget  these  dead;  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  forget  the  living  soldier  and  to 
cease  to  do  him  justice.  We  must  remember 
that  there  is  an  eternal  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  that  we  were  on  the 
right  side  and  that  they  were  on  the  wrong 
side;  and  all  we  ask  of  them  is  that  here- 
after they  shall  be  on  the  right  side.     We 
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should  forever  remember  that  we  were  in 
the  right.  We  want  to  transmit  that  as  a 
saci-ed  inheritance  to  our  remotest  posterity. 
We  know  that  in  that  great  struggle  we 
were  in  the  right.  We  were  grandly  in  the 
right,  and  they  were  terribly  in  the  wrong. 
The  whole  civilized  world  has  now  said  that 
we  were  in  the  right,  and  we  Icnow  that  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong, 
we  were  in  the  right  and  they  were  in  the 
Avrong.  We  want  that  grand  distinction  to 
pass  down  to  all  time;  but  that  is  entirely 
consistent  with  true  reconciliation.  We  say 
to  those  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  contest  that  cost  us  so  dearly  in  blood 
and  treasure— that  cost  us  so  much  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice,  that  while  we  shall  forever 
cherish  the  lessons  that  were  taught  us  by 
that  sti-uggle,  and  while  we  shall  forever 
stand  by  the  principles  that  we  maintained 
in  that  contest,  all  we  aslv  of  them  is  that 
they  shall  hereafter  stand  upon  those  prin- 
ciples, and  let  us  go  forward,  hand  in  hand, 
and  as  Americans,  and  as  brethren  through 
all  the  future  pages  of  our  country's  his- 
tory." 

The  people  of  the  State  have  erected  a 
statue  to  his  memory  at  Indianapolis,  and 
the  Legislature  has  ordered  one  placed  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1869 
'  witnessed  a  most  exciting  senatorial  con- 
test. The  Republicans  had  a  majority  on 
joint  ballot,  and  in  caucus  had  nominated 
for  Senator  Will  Cumback,  who  had  just 
been  elected  Lieutenant-Governor.  After 
his  nomination  it  was  developed  that  he 
would  meet  with  considerable  opposition  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  party,  and  the  story 
of  that  opposition  brought  to  light  some 
strange  things  in  politics.  Before  the  Re- 
publican convention  of  1868  there  were  two 
candidates  for  the  nomination  for  Governor 
— Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  who  was  acting  as 
Governor,  fllUng  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Governor  Morton,  and  Will  Cumback,  who 
was  acting  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks had  been  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Although  he  was  a.  candidate  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination,  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  Mr.  Cumback' s  real  ambition  was 
to  go  to  the  Senate,  and  he  was  in  reality 
a  candidate  for  that  place.     Mr.  Hendricks 


was  in  the  Senate  when  he  was  nominated 
for  Governor,  and  Mr.  Cumback  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  would  resign  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  to  make  the  race  for  Governor. 
On  that  supposition  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Governor  Baker  announcing  that  his  real 
ambition  was  for  the  Senate,  and  suggesting 
that  in  case  Mr.  Hendricks  should  resign 
the  party  appointed  to  fill  out  his  unexpired 
term  would  have  the  advantage  in  the  race 
before  the  Legislature,  and  that  in  case  he 
should  be  appointed,  of  course  he  would  not 
go  before  the  convention  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  consequently  Mr.  Baker 
would  have  a  clear  field.  Mr.  Hendricks  did 
not  resign,  and  there  was  no  vacancy  to  be 
filled  by  Governor  Baker.  The  Governor 
kept  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cumback  a  secret,  and 
they  both  went  before  the  convention,  Mr. 
Baker  being  nominated  for  Governor  and 
Mr.  Cumback  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  They 
both  canvassed  the  State,  and  both  were 
elected,  no  intimation  of  the  senatorial  let- 
ter having  reached  the  public. 

After  Mr.  Cumback  had  received  the 
caucus  nomination  rumors  of  the  existence 
of  this  mysterious  letter  began  to  float 
around,  and  his  enemies  seized  upon  it  to 
bring  about  his  defeat.  The  opposition  to 
him  was  led  by  Senator  .Tames  Hughes,  of 
^Monroe  county.  Before  the  war  Mr.  Hughes 
had  been  a  Democrat,  but  during  the  war, 
and  up  to  1869,  had  co-operated  with  the  Re- 
publicans. This  letter  was  called  for  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  was 
furnished  by  the  Governor.  When  the  vote 
for  Senator  was  taken  it  Avas  found  that  in 
each  House  there  were  some  Republicans 
who  would  not  vote  for  Cumback,  and  he 
lacked  six  votes  of  having  enough  to  elect 
him.  In  joint  convention  the  vote  stood: 
Cumback,  70;  Hendricks,  64,  and  scattering, 
16.  Several  balltos  were  taken,  but  on  the 
fourth  the  real  secret  was  divulged.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Hendricks  was  withdrawn  and 
that  of  Senator  Hughes  substituted  in  hopes 
that  the  scattering  Republican  vote  would  be 
cast  for  him  and  he  would  be  elected  by  the 
aid  of  the  Hendricks  vote;  but  the  scheme 
failed  to  materialize,  for  it  was  found  he 
could  get  none  of  the  Republican  votes,  nor 
could  he  command  all  that  had  been  cast  for 
Mr.  Hendricks.  The  Republicans  then  with- 
drew the  name  of  Mr.  Cumback  and  substi- 
tuted that  of  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  and  he  was 
elected. 
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Daniel  Darwin  Pratt  was  born  at  Paler- 
mo, Maine,  October  24,  1813.    His  father  was 
!  a  physician,  and  while  Daniel  was  still  an 
\  infant    removed    to    Madison    county.    New 
I  York,  where  on  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and 
1  his  practice  as  a  physician,  he  raised  and 
i  educated  his  family  of  six  children.    Daniel 
i  received  his  primary  education  in  the  schools 
i  of  Madison  county  and  then  attended  Caze- 
!  novia   Seminary.     From   there   he   went  to 
Hamilton  College,  graduating  in  1831.     He 
was  a  hard  student,  and  because  of  his  fine 
classical  education,  and  his  oratorical  abil- 
ity, he  was  selected  as  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class.     In  college  he  was  noted  for  his 
studious  habits  and  his  high  ideal  of  man- 
hood.    He  early  developed  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  oratory,  and  was  the  chosen  spokes- 
man of  his  class  at  all  times.     After  grad- 
uating, he  was  given  a  professorship  in  his 
alma  mater,  but  teaching  was  not  his  am- 
bition.    He  had  determined  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  as  the  West  offered  more  inducements 
for  a  young  and  ambitious  man   he  made 
up  his  mind  to  seek  a  home  in  the  West.    A 
family  council  was  held,  and  by  the  contri- 
bution of  all  the  members  the  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  and  a  silver  watch  was  made  up  for 
him   to   begin   life   with.     With   that   little 
wealth   and   the   prayers   and   good   wishes 
of  a  pious  mother  he  started  for  Indiana. 
Much  of  the  journey  he  made  on  foot.    On 
arriving  at  Rising   Sun  he  began  teaching 
school  to  add  to  his  depleted  store  of  cash, 
but   his   mind   was   still   bent   on   the   law. 
As  soon  as  he  could  he  removed  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  there  found  a  place  in  the  office 
of  Calvin   Fletcher,   one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  lawyers  in  Indiana  at  that 
time. 

I  Mr.  Fletcher  early  recognized  the  worth 

i  of  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  his  coun- 

I  tenance   and    support   in   the   study   of   his 

I  chosen  profession.    Much  of  the  business  of 

]  lawyers  at  that  time  was  the  collection  of 

}  money  for  Eastern  mercantile  houses,  and 

I  this   frequently   necessitated   long   journeys 

j  on  horseback,  through  the  almost  trackless 

I  forests.     In  this  branch     of    the     business 

I  young  Pratt  was  employed  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 

j  He  frequently  made  trips  as  far  north  as 

I  Fort  Wayne,  and  became  remarkably  sue- 

I  cessful  in  getting  money  from  slow  debtors. 
In  1836  he  settled  at  Logansport,  and  soon 


became  known  as  the  ablest  lawyer  of 
northern  Indiana,  a  distinction  he  enjoyed 
until  his  death.  Before  a  jury  he  was  al- 
most irresistible.  He  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  and  honesty  in  conducting 
a  case  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  told 
a  jury  that  this  was  the  law,  or  that  the 
true  facts  in  a  case,  they  relied  upon  his 
word.  He  made  it  a  golden  rule  in  the  trial 
of  a  case  to  never  misrepresent  either  the 
law  or  the  facts  to  the  court  or  jury.  He 
did  not  interest  himself  in  politics,  as  did 
most  of  the  young  lawyers,  but  still  was  not 
wholly  indifferent.  He  had  no  desire  to 
hold  political  office,  but  diligently  pursued 
his  profession.  In  1847  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  a 
Whig  and  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  that 
political  organization.    In  1851-3  he  served  in 
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the  State  Legislature,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  body. 

When  the  Republican  party  was  .organ- 
ized he  united  with  it.  In  1860  he  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  convention  at  Chicago  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was  made 
one  of  the  secretaries.  He  had  a  voice  of 
great  power,  and  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
calling  the  roll  and  making  all  announce- 
ments. His  voice  rang  out  over  that  vast 
and  tumultuous  assemblage  so  that  he  was 
distinctly  heard  in  every  part.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
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administration,  and  did  mucli  to  encourage 
enlistments.  He  was  a  large  man  physically, 
weighing  more  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  could  not  go  to  the  front  himself,  but 
he  spent  his  money  freely  in  caring  for  the 
families  of  those  who  did  go.  He  gave  one 
son  to  the  countrj^  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  1868  he  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  to  Congress  to  succeed 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  but  was  elevated  to 
the  Senate  before  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House. 

The  Senate  did  not  suit  him.  He  did  not 
like  the  strife  of  politics,  and  the  scramble 
for  office,  and  at  one  time,  without  consult- 
ing his  friends,  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
Governor.  His  colleague.  Senator  Morton, 
heai-d  of  it,  and  hastily  telegraphed  the 
Go-^'ernor  to  keep  the  resignation  a  secret. 
He  then  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Pratt  to  with- 
<3raw  it,  at  least  until  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican Legislature  was  assured.  In  the 
Senate  he  was  not  a  talking  member,  but 
was  counted  as  one  of  the  most  industrious 
of  committee  workers.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  Ku-Klux 
outrages  in  the  South,  and  his  report  had 
much  to  do  with  breaking  up  that  most  in- 
famous of  organizations.  The  report  caused 
the  most  profound  sensation  throughout  the 
North.  The  people  of  the  Avhole  country  had 
begun  to  realize  his  sterling  Integrity,  and 
when  his  report  was  made  no  one  was  found 
to  deny  either  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth 
or  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  following 
incident  which  occurred  while  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  on  pensions 
will  illustrate  his  honesty  and  firmness  in 
the  discharge  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his 
duty:  About  1873  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
regular  army  died  at  Washington.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  chief  of  the  ord- 
nance bureau.  A  bill  was  Introduced  and 
passed  the  House  granting  his  widow/a  pen- 
sion of  $100  per  month.  General  Sherman, 
President  Grant  and  others  interested  them- 
selves in  the  eifort  to  get  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  report  favorably  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
Pratt  set  his  head  firmly  against  it  and  re- 
fused to  be  influenced.  He  held  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  the  pension  such  as  Avould 
justify  it;  that  the  deceased  had  been  edu- 
cated by  the  government;  that  during  the 
war  he  had  not  served  at  the  front,  but  at 


Washington;  that  while  his  services  had 
been  valuable,  they  were  not  more  so  than 
those  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others 
who  had  been  at  the  front  and  borne  all  the 
hardships;  that  he  had  always  drawn  a 
large  salary,  and  ought  to  have  provided  for 
his  family;  that  he  did  not  die  from  any  dis- 
ease contracted  in  the  service,  and  that  until 
the  government  was  willing  to  grant  pen- 
sions to  the  thousands  of  worthy  widows  of 
privates  who  had  died  since  the  war,  he 
could  not  and  would  not  vote  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  the  widow  of  any  offi- 
cer. 

He  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  1875, 
by  Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  but  was  soon 
afterward  appointed  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
exposure  and  prosecution  of  the  whisky 
frauds.  In  1876  the  RepubUcans  wanted  him 
to  take  the  race  for  Governor,  but  he  re- 
fused. On  retiring  from  the  office  of  Rev- 
enue Commissioner  he  returned  to  Logans- 
port  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He 
died  there  on  Sunday,  June  17,  1877.  Hia 
death  was  sudden  and  caused  a  shock  to 
the  whole  State.  Some  time  before  his  death 
he  began  writing  for  the  Logansport  Stas 
a  series  of  papers  giving  some  of  his  early 
reminiscences.  On  the  morning  of  his  death 
he  was  dictating  one  of  those  papers  to  his 
daughter.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health 
and  no  one  dreamed  of  what  was  coming. 
He  was  telling  the  story  of  a  temptation 
that  assailed  him  in  his  early  life.  He  had 
been  sent  to  Cincinnat^q  'qo-Bqesjoq  no  'i 
Calvin  Fletcher,  to  pay  over  at  that  place 
a  collection  of  $2,000.  Just  before  he  started 
the  cashier  of  the  bank  at  Indianapolis  gave 
him  $20,000  in  currency  to  take  to  Cincinnati. 
As  he  approached  Cincinnati,  he  saw  a 
steamboat  descending  the  Ohio,  and  the 
thought  came  across  his  mind  that  he  could 
take  that  boat  and  escape  to  Texas  with 
the  money  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  fortune  for  himself.  The  concluding  sen- 
tence was  as  follows:  "And  what  think  yoa, 
gentle  reader,  were  the  association  thoughts 
that  same  to  my  rescue?  Away,  over  rivers 
and  mountains,  a  thousand  miles  distant,  in 
an  humble  farmhouse,  on  a  bench,  an  aged 
mother,  reading  to  her  boy  from  the  oracles 
of  God." 

After  pronouncing  the  above  words,  his 
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daughter  waited  a  moment  for  him  to  con- 
tinue, when,  looking  around,  she  saw  that  he 
was  dead  in  his  chair.  A  tear  still  stood 
in  his  eye,  brought  there  by  the  thought  of 
his  mother.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  among  whom  was 
ex-Secretary  Bristow. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  not  what  the  world  would 
call  a  great  man,  but  he  had  talents  of  a 
high  order.  "Wendell  Phillips  pronounced 
him  the  most  absolutely  honest  man  he  ever 
knew.  Ex-Secretary  Bristow  once  said  to 
the  writer  of  this  that  he  had  never  known 
any  one  so  absolutely  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duties  as  Mr.  Pratt.  He 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  always  had 


a  kind  smile  and  word  for  every  one.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  loaned  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  never  was  known  to  oppress  a  debtor. 
In  his  will  he  directed  his  executor  not  to 
distress  any  one  who  was  in  debt  to  him. 
At  one  time  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  In- 
diana was  ten  per  cent.  At  that  rate  he 
had  loaned  large  sums.  When  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  reducing  the  rate  in  the 
future,  he  sent  to  all  his  debtors,  had  them 
draw  up  new  notes  at  the  reduced  rates, 
although  he  was  entitled  to  claim  and  col- 
lect the  rate  as  fixed  in  the  old  notes.  In 
charity  he  was  a  liberal  giver,  and  distress 
always  appealed  to  him. 


THE  PHANTOM  ARMY. 


BY    BRET   HARTE. 


And  I  saw  the  phantom  army  come. 
With  never  a  sound  of  fife  or  drum. 
But  keeping  step  to  a  mufiied  hum 

Of  wailing  lamentation; 
The  martyred  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill,  ^ 

Of  Gettysburg  and  Chancellorsville — 
The  men  whose  wasted  bodies  fill 

The  patriot  graves  of  the  nation. 

And  there  came  the  unknoAvn  dead,  the  men 
Who  died  in  fever  swamp  and  fen. 
The  slowly  starved  of  prison  pen; 

And  marching  beside  the  others. 
Came  the  dusky  martyrs  of  Pillow's  fight, 
With  limbs  enfranchised  and  bearing  bright, 
I  thought — 'twas  the  pale  moonlight — 

They  looked  as  white  as  their  brothers. 


And  so  all  night  marched  the  nation's  dead, 
With  never  a  banner  above  them  spread. 
No  sign  save  the  bare,  uncovered  head 

Of  their  silent,  grim  Reviewer! 
With  never  an  arch  but  the  vaulted  sky, 
With  not  a  flower  save  those  which  lie 
On  distant  graves,  for  love  could  buy 

No  gift  that  was  purer  or  truer. 

So  all  night  long  moved  the  strange  array; 
So  all  night  long  till  the  break  of  day 
I  watched  for  one  who  had  passed  away 

With  a  reverent  awe  and  wonder; 
Till  a  blue  cap  waved  in  the  lengthening  line. 
Till  I  knew  that  one  who  was  kin  of  mine 
Had  come,  and  I  spoke — and  lo,  that  sign 

Wakened  me  from  my  slumber. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR. 


BY   WILLIAM    HENRY    SMITH. 


Never  was  there  ^  more  devoted  and 
heroic  band  of  women  than  that  whicli  went 
into  the  camps  and  hospitals  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  our  army.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  many  who  were  inexperi- 
enced and  without  any  qualifications  for  the 
duties  they  assumed,  but  there  were  many 
others  whose  kind  and  loving  ministrations 
saved  the  army  and  their  friends  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  soldiers  who  would  have 
died  had  it  not  been  for  them.  There  were 
many  volunteer  nurses  not  in  the  regular  em- 
ploy of  the  government  who  were  indeed 
angels  of  mercy.  Some  were  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  while  others 
had  "no  son  or  brother  there,"  but  went  to 
their  duties  through  pure  love  of  humanity. 
Some  of  them  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause. 
Mrs.  Barlow,  the  heroic  wife  of  the  heroic 
general,  went  to  her  grave  through  her  de- 
votion to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
her  husband's  command;  nor  was  hers  a  sol- 
itary case.  So  did  Miss  Georgia  Willets,  of 
Jersey  City.  Beautiful,  accomplished,  with 
a  bright  future  before  her,  she  sowed  the 
seeds  of  consumption  by  exposing  herself  to 
rain,  cold  and  storm  in  looking  after  the 
wounded.  Heroic,  devoted,  she  gave  time, 
thought,  strength,  life  in  carrying  comfort 
and  blessing  to  the  suffering  and  dying,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  every  possible  obstacle 
was  thrown  in  her  way  to  prevent  her  from 
ministering  to  those  she  had  come  to  serve. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  General  Scott 
gave  to  Miss  Dix  absolute  control  of  the  em- 
ployment and  distribution  of  nurses,  and 
she  held  her  sway  until  the  end.  She  had  a 
theory  that  no  woman  w^ho  was  even  passa- 
bly good  looking  would  make  a  good  Hurse, 
and  rejected  all  applicants  unless  they  had  a 
physiognomy  that  would  have  done  for  the 
first  witch  in  Macbeth.  Miss  Willets  had 
been  around  the  hospitals  in  Washington  for 
some  time,  and  had  made  friends  of  those 
in  authority.     She  was  thus  engaged  when 


the  news  came  of  the  terrible  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  that  Fredericksburg  was 
filled  with  the  wounded.  She  obtained  a 
pass  for  Fredericksburg,  and  within  two 
hours  was  on  the  boat  ready  for  the  trip. 

The  boat  had  just  come  in,  bearing  a  load 
of  the  wounded.  Some  were  still  on  board 
and  suffering  terribly  from  thirst  and  the 
fever  of  their  wounds.  With  characteristic 
energy  she  set  about  relieving  them,  when 
Miss  Dix  made  her  appearance.  She  de- 
manded to  know  who  she  was  and  what  she 
was  doing  there.  She  was  informed  that 
she  was  there  to  go  to  Fredericksburg.  Miss 
Dix  ordered  her  off  the  boat,  but  the  high- 
spirited  girl  refused,  saying  she  had  a  pass 
from  the  Surgeon-General.  Miss  Dix  was 
not  satisfied,  and  declared  that  the  Surgeon- 
General  had  no  authority  to  issue  such  a 
pass  and  she  would  have  it  revoked.  Miss 
Willets  went  on  with  her  ministrations,  and 
informed  the  irate  head  of  the  nurse  depart- 
ment of  the  army  that  in  that  case  she  would 
appeal  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  She  went  to  Freder- 
icksburg and  was  an  angel  of  mercy  to 
many  a  wounded  sufferer. 

At  the  first  many  of  the  high  medical  offi- 
cials of  the  army  were  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  admission  of  women  as  nurses  in  the 
hospitals,  and  this  prejudice  against  them 
was  hard  to  overcome,  but  it  did  finally  give 
way.  The  late  Mrs.  Jane  Swisshelm,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  gave  a 
graphic  desci-iption  of  how  she  broke  into 
one  of  the  Washington  hospitals  as  a  nurse, 
and  how  she  was  finally  dismissed  for  writ- 
ing about  the  condition  of  affairs  in  another. 
There  was  one  hospital  in  the  city  from 
which  women  nurses  were  rigidly  excluded. 
It  was  the  one  over  which  Surgeon  Baxter 
presided.  He  did  not  believ^e  in  women,  and 
would  not  have  them  around.  One  day  Mrs. 
Swisshelm  went  to  the  hospital  simply  as  a 
visitor.  In  talking  to  one  of  the  wounded 
she  asked  if  there  was  nothing  she  could  do 
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for  him.  He  replied  ttiat  tliere  was  nothing- 
unless  it  was  to  give  him  something  to 
quench  his  thirst;  that  if  the  boys  could  only 
get  something  a  little  sour  it  would  prove 
a  great  comfort.  The  next  day  she  procured 
some  lemons,  and  squeezed  the  juice  into  a 
glass  jar,  adding  some  sugar,  and  with  this 
under  her  arm  and  a  glass  tumbler  she 
again  went  to  the  hospital  and  divided  this 
little  store  among  them.  Day  after  day  she 
returned,  sometimes  with  her  jar  of  lemon 
juice,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  wine. 

She  soon  got  to  assisting  in  dressing  the 
wounds,  and  helping  in  other  ways,  and  no 
notice  was  talien  of  her,  but  she  could  never 
gain  admittance  except  during  the  hours  al- 
lotted to  visitors.  But  the  rest  of  the  story 
is  best  told  in  her  own  words.  She  was 
standing  one  day  by  the  cot  of  a  soldier 
who  had  died  from  hospital  gangrene,  when 
a  gentleman  came  up  whom  she  recognized 
as  one  of  the  doctors,  when  the  following 
conversation  occurred: 

"Doctor,  is  not  this  hospital  gangrene?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  madam,  that  it  is." 

"Then  you  want  lemons?" 

"We  would  be  glad  to  have  them." 

"Glad  to  have  them?  Why,  you  must 
have  them." 

He  seemed  surprised  at  my  earnestness, 
and  set  about  explaining.  "We  sent  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  last  week  and  got  half 
a  box." 

"Sanitary  Commission,  and  half  a  box  of 
lemons?    How  many  wounded  have  you? 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  men! 
Hospital  gangrene,  and  half  a  box  of 
lemons!" 

"Well,  that  is  all  we  could  get;  govern- 
ment provides  none;  but  our  chaplain  is  from 
Boston.  His  wife  has  written  to  some 
friends  there  and  expects  a  box  next  weeli." 

"To  Boston  for  a  box  of  lemons." 

I  at  once  wrote  a  short  note  to  the  New 
York  Tribune:  "Hospital  gangrene  has 
broken  out  in  Washington,  and  we  want 
lemons!  lemons!  lemons!  lemons!  No  man  or 
woman  in  health  has  a  right  to  a  glass  of 
lemonade  until  these  men  have  all  they 
need." 

To  that  stirring  note  she  signed  her  name 
and  sent  it  to  the  Tribune.  She  relates  that 
it  appeared  in  the  paper  the  next  day,  and 


the  first  who  responded  was  Hon.  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  sent  her  a  box  of  lemons  and  five 
dollars,  with  a  request  to  let  him  know  when 
she  wanted  more.  The  answers  to  the  appeal 
came  from  every  direction,  and  lemons  be- 
gan pouring  into  Washington,  Governor 
Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  sending  two  hun- 
dred boxes  to  the  Surgeon-General.  So  great 
was  the  quantity  sent  to  her  address  that 
for  a  while  she  had  twenty  ladies,  some  of 
them  with  ambulances,  distributing  them  to 
the  various  hospitals.  For  that  season  hos- 
pital gangrene  was  driven  out  of  Washing- 
ton. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  she  was  sur- 
prised when  one  of  the  surgeons  asked  her 
if  she  would  like  to  stay  in  the  hospital,  and 
saying  if  she  would  a  room  should 
be  prepared  for  her.  She  was  told 
that  Surgeon  Baxter  had  sent  him 
to  make  her  the  offer,  and  to  her  astonish- 
ment she  discovered  it  had  been  with  Mr. 
Baxter  she  had  held  her  animated  conversa- 
tion about  the  need  of  lemons.  She  re- 
mained for  some  time,  until  one  day  she 
visited  another  hospital,  the  pride  of  AVash- 
ington,  for  it  was  always  kept  in  the  most 
immaculate  order,  that  is  so  far  as  outward 
cleanliness  was  concerned.  Every  sheet  was 
snowy  white,  and  dirt  could  not  be  found. 
She  discovered,  however,  that  amid  all  that 
beautiful  cleanliness  the  hospital  was  actu- 
ally swarming  with  vermin.  She  wrote  an 
account  of  it  for  the  Tribune,  and  then  "pro- 
fessional courtesy"  required  that  she  should 
be  barred  out  of  a  place  in  which  she  was 
doing  so  much  good,  for  reflecting  upon  the 
management  of  another  place  where  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  kept.  She  had,  however, 
made  a  fast  friend  in  Secretary  Stanton,  that 
man  who  cared  nothing  for  the  dream  called 
"professional  courtesy,"  and  he  gave  her 
authority  to  visit  and  minister  to  the  soldiers 
at  her  own  will. 

For  some  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  the  wounded  kept 
pouring  into  Fredericksburg,  until  every 
available  place  was  filled.  No  adequate  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  their  reception. 
There  was  a  lack  of  surgeons,  of  nurses,  of 
beds,  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  hundreds 
laid  there  in  the  rain  and  hot  sun,  and  agon- 
ized and  died  for  want  of  attention.    It  was 
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one  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  the  whole 
war.  Thousands  of  wounded  were  there, 
and  only  a  handful  of  surgeons — not  enough 
to  visit  half  the  patients  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  old  theater  had  been 
turned  into  a  temporary  hospital.  On  the 
basement  floor  of  that  building  about  tAVO 
hundred  desperately  wounded  men  re- 
mained for  several  days.  The  floor  was  on 
a  level  with  the  ground  outside,  and  the  rain 
had  washed  the  mud  into  the  room,  right 
among  the  wounded  and  dying.  Some  of 
them  were  nearly  naked,  and  none  had  beds 
— not  even  straw  to  ile  on.  They  had  no 
care  except  such  as  the  surgeons  could  give 
in  their  hasty  visits.  It  was  a  terrible  time, 
and  many  a  man  went  from  that  house  to 
his  grave  who  could  and  would  have  been 
saved  could  he  have  received  even  a  little 
attention.  At  last  a  few  nurses  were  got 
through  from  Washington,  and  the  patiently 
suffering  men  received  the  care  they  so  much 
needed. 

Spottsylvania  added  another  horrible 
grist  to  the  overburdened  town,  and  it  was 
weeks  before  they  could  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  What  suffering  was  crowded  into 
those  weeks!  The  people  poured  out  lavish- 
ly of  their  wealth  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, and  never  before  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world  had  so  much  been  done  to  assuage 
the  horrors  of  war,  yet  there  were  times 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  abandoned  and  forgotten  by  almost  all 
the  world. 

One  of  those  times  were  the  weeks  whicli 
passed  from  the  day  General  Grant's  heroic 
army  plunged  its  advanced  guard  iuto  the 
Wilderness  until  after  the  army  had  settled 
down  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  a  period 
of  about  fifty  days.  In  those  fifty  days  more 
than  60,000  of  the  Union  army  were  wound- 
ed. Not  all  of  them  so  badly  injured  as  to 
require  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  hospitals,  but  it  is  estimated  that  over 
30,000  were  sent  back  within  the  first  twenty 
days.  The  roads  from  Washington  were  all 
blockaded  by  supplies  and  reinforcements 
that  were  being  rushed  along  to  the  army  so 
stoutly  contending  for  the  victory,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  supplies  for  the 
wounded  forwarded.  But,  as  I  said,  after 
awhile  a  few  of  the  devoted  nurses  did  get 
through,  and  among  them  was  Mrs.  Barlow, 


the  wife  of  the  general.  Those  few  heroic 
women  did  what  they  could,  and  it  was  an 
immense  deal,  but  they  could  not  do  all  that 
was  needed.  When  they  rested  or  slept  no 
one  could  tell,  for  at  all  hours  they  were 
found  passing  among  the  men  they  came 
to  lielp  and  save.  They  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  cheerfulness  out  of  gloom;  forced  the 
surgeons  to  extra  efforts;  dressed  wounds, 
administered  medicine,  held  patients  while 
amputations  were  performed,  made  beds  and 
pillows,  and  cushions  to  put  under  wounded 
limbs;  carried  water;  cooked  for  the  hospit- 
als; did  all  kinds  of  menial  work,  and  amid 
it  all  had  a  kind  and  cheering  word,  a  tender 
smile  for  the  suffering  and  a  prayer  for  the 
dying. 

No  history  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  will 
be  complete  unless  it  has  one  big  chapter 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  nurses,  and  that 
chapter  it  will  be  hard  to  write,  for  the  War 
Department  is  almost  wholly  without  a  rec- 
ord of  the  nurses.  The  employment  and 
management  of  the  nurses  was  originally 
given  to  JNIiss  Dix,  and  if  she  kept  any  record 
it  was  never  turned  over  to  the  department. 
Many  nurses  were  employed  directly  by  the 
Surgeon-General,  some  were  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  some  by  generals 
commanding  in  the  field.  The  pay  of  a  nurse 
was  fixed  at  $12  per  month,  but  hundreds 
served  without  pay.  The  war  came  so  sud- 
denly that  the  government  had  no  organized 
system,  such  as  had  prevailed  in  some  of  the 
European  countries  after  the  Crimean  war,, 
and  it  took  long  to  organize  one.  But  when 
once  organized  it  did  a  wonderful  work. 

They  did  not  confine  their  work  to  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  camp  and  field,  but  were 
found  where  the  battle  raged  and  where  the 
contest  was  hottest,  when  even  the  brave.?t 
of  the  soldiers  were  fain  to  shrink  back  and 
seek  shelter  from  the  storm  of  shot.  In  the 
midst  of  this  storm  of  war  they  went  about 
helping  the  wounded.  This  was  especially 
the  case  at  Gettysburg.  During  the  last  two 
days  of  that  awful  struggle  women  were 
seen  flitting  here  and  there  over  the  field,  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  carrying  needed  relief, 
and  all  night  long  they  traveled  the  path  ther 
battle  followed  to  succor  the  wounded  and 
dying.  But  comparatively  few  of  all  those 
heroic  women  are  now  living.  How  many 
none  can  tell.     Their  memory  still  lives  in 
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the  breasts  of  those  who  received  their  min- 
istrations. 

Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  sol- 
diers wlio  died  in  the  service,  but  I  linow  of 
but  one  built  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  a  faithful  nurse,  and  that  is  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  It  is  a  beautiful  monument  of 
the  purest  vphite  marble.  On  the  die  is  cut  a 
design  intended  to  commemorate  her  serv- 
ices. It  is  a  scene  near  Kenesaw  Mountain. 
A  wounded  soldier  sits  near  the  door  of  a 
tent  used  for  hospital  purposes,  with  his  cup 
and  canteen  by  his  side.  Over  the  camp-fire 
are  the  camp  kettle  and  coffee     pot.     The 


nurse  is  passing  from  the  fire  to  tlie  soldier, 
bearing  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  the  soldier 
reaches  out  to  receive.  The  monument  was 
erected  to  Mrs.  Eliza  George,  who  died  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1865,  after  taliing  part 
in  the  "march  to  the  sea."  The  inscription 
gives  the  date  of  her  death,  and  thus  com- 
memorates her  worth:  "After  faithfully  aid- 
ing with  her  friendly  hands,  and  cheering 
with  her  Christian  and  motherly  voice,  the 
sicicly  and  wounded  of  our  army  on  the 
march,  on  the  battlefield  and  in  tlie  hospital 
for  over  three  years,  the  heroine  fell  at  her- 
post,  honored  and  loved  by  all  who  Ijnew 
her." 


COMRADES  KNOWN  IN  MARCHES   MANY, 

BY   CHAS.    G.    HALPINE. 

Comrades  known  in  marches  many. 
Comrades  tried  in  dangers  many, 
Comrades  bound  by  memories  many. 

Brothers  ever  let  us  be. 
Wounds  or  sickness  may  divide  us. 
Marching  orders  may  divide  us. 
But  whatever  fate  betide  us, 

Brothers  of  the  heart  are  we. 

Comrades  known  by  faith  the  clearest, 
Tried  when  death  was  near  and  nearest, 
Bound  we  are  by  ties  the  dearest, 

Brothers  evermore  to  be. 
And,  if  spared,  and  grooving  older, 
Shoulder  still  in  line  with  shoulder, 
And  with  hearts  no  thrill  the  colder, 

Brothers  ever  we  shall  be. 

By  communion  of  the  banner — 
Crimson,  white  and  starry  banner — 
By  the  baptism  of  the  banner — 

Children  of  one  church  are  we. 
Creed  nor  faction  can  divide  us; 
Race  nor  language  can  divide  us; 
Still,  whatever  fate  betide  us. 

Children  of  the  Flag  are  we. 
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STATE  PRIDE, 


BY   E.    C.    CULLOM. 


An  article  In  the  July  Indianian  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Cardwill  on  "State  Pride"  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  for  the  plain  truths 
it  states.  I  thinli,  however,  during  the  last 
few  years  the  title  of  Hoosier,  that  was 
formerly  a  reproach,  has  now  become  one 
of  honor.  We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  as 
a  State,  not  only  for  the  material  resources 
and  the  beauty  of  our  scenery  to  which  the 
writer  calls  attention,  but  for  our  achieve- 
ments in  literature,  music  and  education. 
i\o  State  surpasses  ours  in  the  number  and 
excellence  of  our  schools-  and  universities. 
We  have  the  best  grade  of  teachers  and  the 
best  school  system  in  the  United  States.  Our 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  among  the 
foremost  statesmen.  Ex-President  Harrison 
was  selected  one  of  the  attorneys  before  the 
Venezuela  commission  in  Paris. 

In  literature  we  stand  first,  including 
such  prominent  writers  as  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet;  Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 
with  his  famous  "Ben  Hur"  and  "Prince  of 
India";  Charles  Major,  the  author  of  the 
latest  successful  novel,  "Knighthood";  Ben 
S.  Parker,  Lee  O.  Harris,  Mrs.  E.  S.  L. 
Thompson  are  poets  whose  sweet  strains 
have  appealed  to  many  hearts.  Then  there 
is  John  Clark  Ridpath,  one  of  the  greatest 
historians  of  the  times,  and  W.  H.  Smith, 
author  of  the  celebrated  "History  of  Indi- 
ana," that  has  become  a  recognized  author- 
ity not  only  in  our  own  State  but  elsewhere. 
Only  last  week  in  Boston  I  saw  reference 
made  to  it  to  settle  an  argument,  showing  it 
has  become  a  standard  work.  Mr.  Smith'a 
sketch  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  July 
Indianian  is  a  most  fascinating  article  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  the 
students  in  our  high  schools. 

In  music  our  State  ranks  high.  During 
the  last  week  in  June  was  held  the  twenty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Teach- 


ers' Association,  the  oldest  State  musica 
organization  in  the  country;  so  here  agaii 
we  lead.  Many  of  our  vocalists  and  instru 
mentalists  have  more  than  a  local  fame,  ami 
Miss  Birdice  Blye  has  an  international  rep 
utation.  She  has  played  before  most  of  thd 
courts  of  Europe  and  at  our  republican  cour 
at  the  White  House.  She  has  won  brillian 
triumphs  in  our  largest  cities  and  in  London 
Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden,  "Vienna,  and  otheii 
great  musical  centers  of  the  old  world,  wherr 
she  has  been  crowned  with  glory  and  fame 
In  painting,  too.  Miss  Blye  has  distinguishec 
herself  and  exhibited  her  paintings  In  th< 
famous  art  galleries  of  London,  where  sh(' 
won  much  praise.  Were  not  her  talents  o: 
the  brush  overshadowed  by  her  mupica 
genius,  it  is  predicted  she  would  have  be 
come  eminent  in  the  art  world.  I  was  tolc 
last  week  by  an  artist  in  New  York  thai 
Miss  Blye  and  Mrs.  Boswell,  of  Kentland] 
had  been  invited  to  send  some  of  their  paint 
ings  to  the  art  exhibit  in  the  early  autumn 
They  have  done  clever  work  in  water  color- 
and  oil  that  would  do  credit  to  the  bes 
modern  mastei's. 

Amos  Butler,  of  the  Academy  of  Sci' 
ence,  is  an  authority  on  birds.  Mrs.  Maj 
AVright  Sewj^ll,  one  of  our  brainiest  women 
is  president  of  the  International  Council,  re 
cently  held  in  London.  In  Journalism,  Johr 
T.  McCutcheon  has  risen  to  the  highesi 
grade.  His  articles  and  cablegrams  on  Ma- 
nila and  the  war  are  influencing  the  Presi- 
dent and  molding  public  opinion.  And  so 
we  might  continue  indefinitely,  for  in  law, 
medicine  and,  in  fact,  in  every  profession 
and  enterprise,  are  men  and  women  who  by 
their  achievements  reflect  honor  on  their  na- 
tive State.  Nature  and  art  combine  to  make 
Indiana  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  Union  of 
States.  In  intelligence  and  literary  culture 
it  is  surpassed  by  none. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  COL.  HARPER. 


I  .  In  the  year  1778  a  notorious  Tory  leader, 
(McDonald,   at  the  head  of    three  hundred 
ndians  and  Tories,  were  committing  great 
ravages    on  the  frontiers,  and    audaciously 
;!arrying  on  their  depx'edations  in  the  vicin- 
jty  of  the  forts  of  Schoharie,  which  were  all 
10  weekly  garrisoned  that  they  could  offer 
jio  resistance  to  them.  Col.  Harper,  stationed 
jit  one  of  the  forts,  perceiving  the  wanton 
barbarities  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  Albany  in  order  to  procure 
lufficient  aid  to  arrest  them  in  their  career. 
\X  was  an  expedition  full  of  peril,  but  he 
lallied  boldly  forth,  and  although  the  enemy 
lined  his  entire  route,   he  undauntedly  re- 
lolved  to  secure  help  for  the  perishing  inhab- 
tants  or  sacrifice  his  own  life  in  the  attempt, 
ills  first  day's  journey  was  uninterrupted, 
Ind  at  evening  he  rode  up  to  a  Tory  tavern, 
loolly  demanded  a  room,  and  without  ap- 
jiarent  fear  or  apprehension  retired  for  the 
jiight.     But  he  was  not  unprepared.     Pres- 
jntly  there  was  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door, 
le    demanded    what    was    wanted.     'We 
rant  to  see  Col.  Harper,"  was  the  reply.  He 
eliberately  arose,   unlocked   the   door,   and 
iking  his  sword  and  pistols,  seated  himself 
in  the  bed  to  receive  his  visitors.    They  were 
bur,   and    entered    blusteringly,   and    with 
:lireatening  aspects.    The  colonel  raised  hig 
istols  and  said,  "Step  one  inch  over  that 
'lark,  and  you  are  dead  men."    There  was 
jOmething   in  his   determined   and   resolute 
ispect  that  arrested  their  progress.     Their 
oldness  fled  before  his  unflinching  eye,  and 
resolutely    they    looked    from  one  to  the 
ther,  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.    In  vain  did 
ley  look  for  a  sign  of  weakness  in  his  man- 
,er;    the  least  show  of  such  a  thing  would 
ave    proved    his    destruction.     Overawed, 
nd  abashed,  they  retreated  from  his  pres- 
ace  with  what  grace  they  could,  and  left 
im  master  of  the  field.    Still,  however,  feel- 
ig  himself  insecure,  he  did  not  sleep  again 
liat  night,  but  kept  a  wary  watch.    In  the 
loruing  he  boldly  mounted  his  horse,  and. 


although  the  enemy  was  concealed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house,  for  some  reason  he 
was  allowed  to  pass  unmolested.  But  an 
Indian  followed  him  almost  the  entire  rest 
of  the  way;  whenever  the  colonel  would 
turn  and  present  a  pistol  he  would  run  with 
all  his  might,  but  again  steal  cautiously  in 
his  rear.  Uninjured  the  colonel  reached 
Albany,  procured  aid,  hastened  back  to 
Schoharie,  and  wreaked  a  sudden  retribution 
on  the  marauders. 

The  following  account  of  another  success- 
ful enterprise  of  Col.  Harper  we  find  In 
Campbell's  "Annals  of  Tyron  County": 

In  the  year  1777  he  had  command  of  one 
of  the  forts  in  Schoharie  county  and  of  all 
the  frontier  stations  in  that  region.  He  left 
the  fort  in  Schoharie  and  came  out  through 
the  woods  to  Harpersfield,  in  the  time  of 
making  sugar,  and  thence  laid  his  course  for 
Cherry  Valley  to  investigate  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  as  he  was  pursuing  a  blind 
kind  of  Indian  trail  and  was  ascending  what 
are  now  called  Decatur  hills,  he  cast  his  eye 
forward,  and  saw  a  company  of  men  coming 
directly  toward  him  who  had  the  appearance 
of  Indians.  He  knew  that  if  he  attempted 
to  flee  from  them  they  would  shoot  him 
down.  He  i-esolved  to  advance  right  up  to 
them  and  make  the  best  shift  for  himself 
he  could.  As  soon  as  he  came  near  enough 
to  discern  the  white  of  their  eyes  he  knew 
the  head  man  and  several  others.  The  head 
man's  name  was  Peter,  an  Indian  with 
whom  Col.  Harper  had  often  traded  at 
Oquago  before  the  Revolution  began.  The 
colonel  had  his  greatcoat  on,  so  that  his 
regimentals  were  concealed,  and  he  was  not 
rec»gnized.  The  first  words  of  address  of 
Col.  Harper's  were: 

"How  do  you  do,  brothers?" 

"Well— how  do  you  do,  brother?"  was  the 
reply. 

"On  a  secret  expedition;  and  which  way 
are  you  bound,  brothers?" 
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"DoAvn  the  Susqueliauali,  to  cut  off  the 
Johustowu  settlement." 

"Where  do  you  lodge  to-night?"  inquired 
the  colonel. 

"At  the  mouth  of  Schenevas  creek,"  was 
the  reply.  Then  shaking  hands  with  them, 
he  bid  them  good  speed  and  proceeded  on  his 
journey. 

He  had  gone  but  a  little  way  from  them 
before  he  took  a  circuit  through  the  woods, 
a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  on  to  the 
head  of  the  Charlotte  river,  where  were  a 
number  of  men  making  sugar;  ordered  them 
to  take  their  arms,  two  days'  provisions,  a 
canteen  of  rum,  and  a  rope,  and  meet  him 
down  the  Charlotte  at  a  small  clearing 
called  Evans'  Place,  at  a  certain  hour  that 
afternoon;  then  rode  with  all  speeu  tnrough 
the  woods  to  Harpersfield;  collected  all  the 
men  there  making  sugar,  and  being  armed 
and  victualled,  each  man  with  his  rope,  laid 
his  course  for  Charlotte.  When  he  arrived  at 
Evans'  Place  he  found  the  Charlotte  men  in 
good  spirits,  and  when  he  mustered  his  men 
there  were  fifteen,  including  himself,  exactly 
the  same  number  as  there  were  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  colonel  made  his  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  enterprise. 

They  marched  down  the  river  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  then  bent  their  course  across  the 
hill  to  the  mouth  of  Schenevas  creek.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  where 
they  could  overlook  the  valley  where  the 
Schenevas  flows,  they  cast  their  eyes  down 
upon  the  flats  and  discovered  the  fire  around 


which  the  enemy  lay  encamped.  I 

"There  they  are,"  said  Col.  Harper.  The;p 
descended  with  great  stillness,  forded  thil 
creek,  which  was  breast  high  to  a  mani 
After  advancing  a  few  hundred  yards  the;j 
took  some  refreshment,  and  then  preparei 
for  the  contest.  Daylight  was  just  beginnin' 
to  appear  in  the  east.  When  they  came  t 
the  enemy  they  lay  in  a  circle  with  thei; 
feet  toward  the  fire  in  a  deep  sleep.  Theij 
arms  and  all  their  implements  of  death  wer 
all  stacked  up  according  to  the  Indian  cu;^ 
tom  when  they  lay  themselves  down  for  th 
night.  These  the  colonel  secured  by  carry! 
ing  them  off  a  distance  and  laying  therl 
down.  Then  each  man  taking  his  rope  in  hi' 
hand  placed  himself  by  his  fellow.  Th 
colonel  rapped  his  man  softly  and  sai( 
"Come,  it  is  time  for  men  of  business  to  b 
on  their  way,"  and  then  each  one  spranj 
upon  his  man,  and  after  a  most  severe  stru§| 
gle  they  secured  the  whole  of  the  enemy. 

After  they  were  all  safely  bound,  an 
the  morning  had  so  far  advanced  that  thel 
could  discover  objects  distinctly,  says  tli 
Indian  Peter: 

"Ha!    Col.  Harper!    Now  I  know  thee- 

why  did  I  not  knoAV  thee  yesterday?" 
"Some  policy  in  war,  Peter." 
"Ah,  me  find  'em  so  now." 

The  colonel  marched  the  men  to  Alban;  . 
delivered  them  up  to  the  commanding  ofiice 
and  by  this  well  executed  feat  of  valor  L 
saved  the  Johnstown  settlement  from  a  wai 
ton  destruction. 


A  KNOT  OF  BLUE  AND  GRAY, 


You  ask  me  why  upon  my  breast, 
Unchanged  from  day  to  day. 

Linked  side  by  side  in  this  broad  band, 
I  wear  the  blue  and  gray. 

I  had  two  brothers  long  ago — 
Two  brothers,  bright  and  gay; 

One  wore  the  coat  of  Northern  blue, 
And  one  the  Southern  gray. 

One  heard  the  roll-call  of  the  South, 
And  linked  his  fate  with  Lee; 

The  other  bore  the  stars  and  stripes 
With  Sherman  to  the  sea. 


And  that  is  why  upon  my  breast, 

Unchanged  from  day  to  day, 
Linked  side  by  side,  in  this  broad  band, 

I  wear  the  blue  and  gray. 

Each  fought  for  what  he  deemed  the  rigb 

And  fell  with  sword  in  hand; 
One  sleeps  amid  Virginia's  hills, 

And  one  by  Georgia's  strand. 

The  same  sun  shines  on  both  their  grave 

And  rests  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
And  in  the  dreams  of  vanished  days 

Both  brothers  live  again. 


And  that  is  why  upon  my  breast, 

Unchanged  from  day  to  day, 
Linked  side  by  side,  in  this  broad  band, 

I  wear  the  blue  and  gray. 
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WANAMAKER'S  WORKING  DAY. 


Jolin  Wanamakei',  the  merchant  prince 
'|of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  is  a  man 
(Whose  working-  capacity  seems  unlimited. 
(He  has  built  up  his  immense  business  by 
!  sheer  pluck  and  keeping  everlastingly  at 
Iwork.  He  began  as  a  penniless  boy,  and  is 
now  the  greatest  merchant  in  America. 
(Though  sixty-one  years  of  age  Mi'.  Wana- 
Imaker  looks  hardly  fifty.  His  figure  is  full, 
I  stalwart,  straight  as  an  arrow.  His  hair  is 
jbrown,  close  cropped  and  tinged  with  gray 
'just  above  the  ear  tips. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
working  day: 

Rises  before  6  a.  m.;  takes  a  short  walk 
lor  ride  on  horseback  before  breakfast  at 
6:30;  eats  little  at  all  times;  arrives  at  the 
joffice  on  the  Juniper  street  side  of  his  Phil- 
adelphia store  at  8:15.  Spends  an  hour  in 
|looking  over  and  answering  letters.  His  rule 
'is  to  answer  each  letter  received  as  quickly 
jas  possible.  Receives  callers  and  confers 
iwith  the  chief  managers  until  noon.  He  is 
"famous  for  his  courteousness  to  callers,  and 
jalso  for  his  quick  yet  pleasant  method  of 
dismissing  them  to  make  room  for  others. 
During  the  noon  hour  he  often  attends  busi- 
;  iness,  political  or  religious  meetings  of  one 
jkind  or  another.  Takes  a  light  lunch  in  a 
(private  room  in  a  corner  of  the  store  with 
ihis  son  and  some  distinguished  guest.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit  constitute  his  principal  ar- 
ticles of  diet.    He  rarely  drinks  tea  or  coffee. 

The  afternoon  is  usually  spent  in  his 
son's  office,  seeing  only  the  most  urgent 
icallers,  and  actively  supervising  the  work 
pf  the  fifty-four  different  departments  of 
the  great  enterprise.  He  walks  much  about 
;he  store,  speaking  a  kind  word  here,  over- 
seeing that  alteration  there,  always  watch- 
ful, alert,  planning,  organizing,  scheming. 
(Leaves  the  store  about  6:30.  Has  dinner  at 
fJ7:00.  Spends  the  evening  in  conversation 
lisvith  family  or  friends,  in  reading  or  quiet 
'ecreation,  or  possibly  returns  to  the  city  to 
iehver  an  address. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  Mr.  Wana- 
naker  lives  at  "Lindenhurst,"  his  beautiful 


country  home,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
historic  Chelton  hills.  A  ride  of  half  an  hour 
on  the  Reading  Railway  takes  you  to  .Jenkin- 
town.  Pa.,  and  a  mile  southward  appears  the 
red  tiling  on  the  cupalo  of  the  mansion. 

An  intimate  friend  gives  this  account  of 
the  merchant's  home  life: 

"Always,  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  made  :i 
point  of  leaving  his  business  cares  behind 
him  when  he  enters  his  home,  and  doing 
this  has  kept  him  young  and  given,  when 
there,  his  happy,  thoughtless  moments.  It 
is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  him  I'unuing  nimb- 
ly over  the  lawn  of  his  beautiful  home  at 
Jenkintown,  a  crowd  of  laughing  young  peo- 
ple in  hot  pursuit;  and  a  lively  chase  he  leads 
them  before  he  is  caught,  if  he  is  caught. 

"This  country  home,  you  know,  is  particu- 
larly dear  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wanamaker, 
and  there  the  happiest  hours  in  his  busy  life 
are  spent  among  the  flowers  and  trees  and 
birds.  It  is  his  custom,  when  at  home,  to  rise 
early  each  morning  and  spend  a  few  minutes 
at  least  walking  about  the  grounds.  He  says 
it  makes  the  day  easier  when  he  carries  some 
of  the  morning  freshness  into  his  office  with 
him.  For  every  one,  from  the  old  flagman  at 
the  station,  to  the  dogs  about  the  place,  he 
has  a  kindly  greeting  when  he  meets  them, 
and  they  all  feel  better  for  having  seen  and 
spoken  to  him. 

"Mr.  Wanamaker  knows  no  day  of  rest. 
On  Sunday  he  attends  church  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  teaches  a  Bible 
class  numbering  two  thousand  in  'Wana- 
maker's Sunday  school,'  which  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  largest  Sunday  school 
in  the  world.  When  asked  whether  he  had 
seen  God's  hand  guiding  him  in  his  career, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  said  to  me: 

"  'Many  times  and  most  distinctly  with 
His  help  I  have  accomplished  tasks  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible.' " 

His  life  motto  is  a  verse  from  the  Bible: 
"He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  in  our  school  laws 
under  which  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
various  counties  are  organiezd.  The  fram- 
ers  of  that  provision  builded  much  better 
than  they  knew  when  they  put  it  on  the 
statute  book.  For  many  years  the  school 
system  of  Indiana  was  but  little  more  than 
a  name.  It  had  a  large  fund  to  draw  from, 
but  there  was  no  uniform  method  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Trustees  employed  teachers  at  haphazard, 
about  the  only  requisite  being  the  holding  of 
a  certificate  or  license,  and  these  were  grant- 
ed without  any  uniformity.  The  teachers 
taught  without  any  recognized  order  or  sys- 
tem, but  after  their  own  ideas  of  what  was 
best  to  do.  Some  of  those  teachers  were 
most  excellent  in  all  ways.  They  had  the 
knowledge  and  knew  how  to  convey  that  to 
others,  while  some  of  the  others  had  the 
requisite  ability,  but  were  without  adapta- 
bility. There  was  no  unity  among  the  teach- 
ers, consequently  there  was  no  esprit  du 
corps,  so  necessary  to  build  up  any  great 
system.  In  those  days  teaching  was  not  a 
profession,  but  simply  a  temporary  make- 
shift. The  schools  suffered  from  this  lack 
of  uniformity,  and  from  this  want  of  a  unity 
of  feeling  and  purpose  among  the  teachers. 

In  fact,  public  education  then  was  not 
a  system,  but  a  multiplicity  of  divided  ef- 
forts. The  time  came,  however,  when  it 
was  to  be  molded  into  a  system.  One  of  the 
first  things  was  to  create  a  homogeneousness 


among  those  engaged  in  the  work.  For  th( 
greatest  amount  of  success  there  must  be  : 
unity  of  feeling,  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  unit;' 
of  pride.  To  secure  this  there  must  be  ,■' 
frequent  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  an  in; 
terchange  of  experience  and  ideas.  The  grea 
Methodist  Church  was  built  up  and  mad'.' 
strong  from  its  system  of  class  meeting!;' 
where  the  members  met  on  common  ground |. 
and  exchanged  with  one  another  their  ex| 
periences.  Those  who  had  the  future  of  ouj 
public  schools  at  heart  adopted  this  Method; 
ist  scheme  of  class  meetings  and  applied  ij 
to  the  teachers.  It  was  one  of  the  grea' 
steps  in  making  our  school  system  the  prid' 
and  boast  of  every  citizen  of  the  State. 

To  the  County  Institutes  are  brought  mef 
eminent  for  their  abilities  as  educators,  an<' 
they  talk  to  the  teachers  on  practical  sufci 
jects,  while  in  the  Township  Institutes  th- 
teachers  give  the  lessons  they  have  learnei' 
in  their  own  experience,  and  often  theS' 
little  experiences  are  more  helpful  to  theij 
fellow-teachers  than  a  dozen  lectures  oi' 
pedagogy  would  be.  The  institutes  hav 
been  growing  in  interest  and  in  value  froEl 
year  to  year,  and  from  the  list  of  lecturer; 
engaged  for  the  institute  season  just  openin 
we  believe  this  year  will  be  the  best  of  al ' 
the  series. 

If  our  school  authorities  would  go  on 
step  further  and  arrange  for  periodical  meei 
ings  between  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grade 
in  the  various  schools  it  would  result  i 
much  good.  The  pupils  ought  to  have  a 
much  pride  in  their  schools  as  the  teacher.' 
and  if  meetings  between  them  could  be  aij 
ranged  for  this  spirit  of  pride  would  be  ir; 
creased,  and  would  result  in  a  greater  devi 
tion  on  their  part. 


The  new  readers  for  the  schools  of  lu 
diana  are  a  very  great  improvement  on  th 
old.    They  have  been  revised  by  S.  H.  Clarli 
and  H.  S.  Fiske,  of  the  Chicago  University 
and  the  effort  has  been  to  interest  the  chil(i ; 
as  well  as  to  teach  him  how  to  pronounc; , 
his  words,  or  to  give  the  proper  infiection  ti| 
his  voice.     Selections  of  a  historical  naturi 
are  much  more  prominent  in  the  series  thai; : 
ever  befoi-e,  while  in  the  main  the  literar; 
features  of  the  seleetioue  are  plain,  siiuplji 
and  such  as  the  mind   of  the  student  ea)i 

I; 

easily  grasp.  -i 


I 

K      THE  INDIANA   STATE   FAIR. 

With  the  announcement  that  the  Indiana 
State  Fair  will  this  year  be  held  September 
18th  to  the  23d,  comes  the  thought  that  this 
part  of  the  State's  educational  work  for  the 
last    fifty    years  has  become  an  important 
feature  of  the  history  of  Indiana.     In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
charter  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  filed  during  the  fall  of  1851,  and 
the  work  of  giving  exhibitions  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  live  stock  was  begun  in  the  year 
1852.     Ex-Governor  Wright  was  very  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  w^ork,  and  was  one 
!of  the  charter  members  of  the  board.     He 
continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  work 
(Which  the  board  had  undertaken.    From  the 
Idate  of  its  beginning  until  the  present  time 
|the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
leach  year  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  State 
jto  a  contest  for  honors  by  the  breeders  and 
jmanufacturers   of   Indiana.     Then   we   had 
itwo  classes  for  cattle,  beef  cattle  and  milk 
battle — now  we   have  ten   separate  classes, 
{representing  as  many  distinct  breeds,  while 
there  are  as  many  more  claiming  their  right 
l:o  have  classes  provided  for  them.     This  is 
10  more  true  of  the  cattle  than  it  is  true  of 
:he  horses,  swine,  sheep  and  poultry,  so  that 
:he  gi'eat  variety,  the  greatness  of  the  qual- 
ty  of  the  specimens  that  are  exhibited  be- 
iomes  a  study  for  the  student  that  watches 
he  advancement  of  the  world.    To  say  that 
his  is  of  but  passing  importance  is  unjust, 
md  does  not    measure    the  value  of  these 
)ranches  of  our  common  interests.    The  con- 
ests     that    are    engaged     in     have     devel- 
)ped  the  very  best  and  purest  types  of  the 
-arious  breeds  of  the  different  kind  of  live 
;tock,  and  we  as  a  nation  are  to-day  pre- 
■minently  in  the  front  ranii  of  the  breeders 
>f  pure-bred  stock.     Our  product  is  in  the 
juarkets  of  every   country  and   we  are  no 
longer  following  in  the  footsteps  of  others, 
lilt  we  are  defining  the  lines  that  mark  the 
lopular  breeds,  and  the  standard  fixed  by 
(he  breeders  of     the     United  States  is  the 
itandard  for  the  world.     In  this  work,  In- 
jliana  has   kept   shoulder  to   shoulder  with 
jdjoining  States,  and  is  in  reality  not  only 
'be  center  of  population,  but  is  the  center  of 
p-to-date  breeding.     It  is  but  fair  to  con- 
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elude  that  the  contests  at  the  fairs  have  done 
a  great  work  in  educating  the  citizens  of  the 
State  which  breeds  are  best  for  the  producer 
and  what  specimen  of  the  particular  breed 
can  be  relied  upon  for  the  results  desired. 
It  is  a  work  but  begun,  and  if  continued  it 
must  result  in  making  breeding  a  science, 
with  rules  so  fixed  that  the  crudest  country- 
man may  hope  to  succeed  along  with  his 
neighbor  whose  days  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege have  made  of  him  the  inexperienced  yet 
up-to-date  farmer.  This  is,  therefore,  the 
practical  school  for  the  farmer,  and  since  the 
farm  is  the  base  of  supplies  for  all  mankind 
all  mankind  should  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  State  Fair  is  to-day  doing  a  better 
work,  a  more  comprehensive  work  and  a 
work  that  will  bring  better  results  than  in 
any  year  of  its  existence. 


The  latest  historical  work  on  an  Indiana 
subject  is  "LaSalle  in  the  Valley  of  the  St. 
Joseph,"  by  Charles  H.  Bartlett  and  Richard 
H.  Lyon,  published  by  the  Tribune  Printing 
Company  of  South  Bend.  LaSalle  was  the 
great  explorer,  and  the  story  of  his  explora- 
tions is  a  romance  of  history.  This  new 
work  deals  with  his  work  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Lake.    Price,  $1.00. 


The  subscriptions  to  The  Indianian  have 
been  most  gratifying  during  the  past  month. 
It  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  State  devoted 
exclusively  to  historical  matters  concerning 
the  State  and  its  people.  In  that  it  is  an 
educational  publication,  and  is  being  so  re- 
ceived by  the  people  and  the  school  author- 
ities. 


Our  new  American  citizens  of  Porto  Rico 
will  have  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  English 
idioms.  Joseph  Faudies,  of  that  isle,  is  said 
to  have  come  all  the  way  to  St.  Benedict's 
College,  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  in  the  hope  of 
beginning  school  work  there  on  June  2  last, 
which  he  saw  announced  as  "commencement 
day." 


Lord  Kelvin  in  a  lecture  stated  that  as  a 
result  of  recent  investigations  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  earth  had  been  the  abode  of 
life  for  about  thirty  million  years. 


If  every  newspaper  in  the  State  would 
advertise  its  town  of  publication  as  does  the 
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Soutb  Bend  Tribune,  Indiana  would  take  a 
great  leap  forward.  On  its  business  cards 
tlie  Tribune  tlius  spealis  of  South  Bend: 

"Soutli  Bend  is  situated  on  tlie  Lake 
Shore  &,  Michigan  Southern,  Chicago  i^ 
Grand  Trunk,  Michigan  Central,  Yandalia 
and  Indiana,  Illinois  «&  Iowa  railways.  The 
latter  connects  the  city  with  nearly  every 
railroad  entering  Chicago.  South  Bend  cov- 
ers six  square  miles,  has  over  25  miles  of  un- 
derground sewerage,  19  miles  of  paved  pub- 
lic thoroughfares,  7  miles  of  modern  street 
car  lines,  19  acres  of  park,  pure  artesian 
water  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes,  modei'n 
fire  department,  metropolitan  police  system, 
unexcelled  public  and  parochial  schools, 
Notre  Dame  University,  St.  Mary's  Acad- 
emy, the  finest  hotel  in  Indiana,  and  a 
healthful  climate.  South  Bend  is  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  centers  of  the  West. 
It  has  plow,  wagon,  clover  huller  and  other 
industries  that  are  the  largest  of  their  kind 
in  the  world.  Its  other  manufactures  include 
woolen  goods,  paper,  toys,  lenses  for  eye- 
glasses, shirts,  sewing  machine  parts,  blank 
books,  bicycles,  baking  powder,  bluing,  bank, 
bar  and  ofiice  furnishings,  beer,  steam  boil- 
ers, electrical  appliances,  street  sprinklers, 
wood  and  paper  boxes,  brick,  cement 
brooms,  confectionery,  cigars,  barrels,  culti- 
vators, cutlery,  dowels,  furniture,  feed  mills, 
flour,  harness,  harrows,  machinery,  ice,  knit 
underwear,  lumber,  tombstones,  mattresses, 
proprietary  medicines,  linseed  oil,  varnish, 
pulleys,  rubber  stamps,  sash,  blinds,  doors, 
screens,  seeders,  sheet  iron  products,  soap, 
spark  arresters,  mineral  waters,  steel  skeins, 
etc.  South  Bend  is  surrounded  by  excellent 
farming  land  and  prosperous  agriculturists. 
South  Bend  is  a  good  and  healthful  place  for 
a  residence,  and  a  fine  point  for  business." 


A  new  law  has  just  gone  into  effect  in 
Massachusetts  forbidding  the  performance 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  by  justices  of  the 
peace  unless  they  have  been  specially  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose. 


The  Indianian  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
The  Echo,  a  small  collection  of  poems  by 
George  P.  Corn,  of  Ireland,  Dubois  county, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Corn  was  a  member  of  the 
159th  Ind.  "Vol.  Inf.  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  many  of  his  poems  touch  upon 
thoughts  of  a  soldier's  life.     He  was  a  stu- 


dent at  Greencastle  when  war  was  declared. 
Among  his  poems  appears  the  following: 

LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Love  of  God,  so  full,  so  free, 

I  am  glad  it  reaches  me; 

Love  of  God,  so  pure,  so  strong,  ' 

Lingers  with  me  all  day  long. 

And  at  night  when  I  retire, 
Love  of  God,  my  soul's  desire, 
Watches  o'er  me  through  the  night, 
'Till  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

And  at  morn  when  I  awake, 

Ere  through  the  world  my  way  I  take, 

Love  of  God  points  out  the  way 

In  which  I  travel  all  the  day. 

When  the  golden  sun  has  set. 
Love  of  God  is  with  me  yet; 
Watches  o'er  me  through  the  gloom, 
'Till  another  day  has  come. 

Thus  it  is  from  day  to  day. 
Love  of  God  holds  perfect  sway; 
In  summer's  heat,  in  winter's  chill. 
Love  of  God  is  with  me  still. 

In  j'outh,  in  manhood,  and  in  age. 
His  love  illumes  the  Sacred  Page; 
Best  of  blessings  life  can  give. 
It  teaches  me  the  way  to  live. 

And  at  last  when  death  is  near, 
Love  of  God  my  soul  shall  cheer; 
Shall  go  with  me  through  the  tomb; 
Drive  away  the  gathering  gloom. 

When  that  glorious  day  shall  come, 
Love  of  God  shall  lead  me  home; 
O'er  there,  where  loved  ones  wait. 
Shall  open  wide  the  Golden  Gate. 


The  cheapest  animal  to  raise  is  the  sheep, 
and  with  the  growing  appetite  for  tender! 
lamb  and  mutton  in  this  country,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable. 

The  fraternities  of  the  United  States  have! 
6,000,000  members,  the  Masons  leading  with 
768,500  members. 

Half  the  ships  in  the  world  are  British, 
The  best  of  them  can  be  converted  into  ships 
of  war  in  fortv-eight  hours. 

Only  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Yonkers,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Brookline  (Mass.),  Providence 
are  public  baths  maintained. 
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Rattlk  Snake  Falls,  Carroll  County. 


To  teach  patriotis»i.  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  INDIANA, 
CAPROLL  COUNTY, 


Oue  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of 
the  State  is  that  now  Icuown  as  Carroll 
county.  It  is  in  the  Wabash  valley — that 
valley  famed  many  years  ago  as  the  abode 
of  the  chills  and  fever,  linown  far  and  wide 
as  the  "Wabash  shakes."  Nearly  all  the 
historical  memories  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Indiana  linger  around  the  Wabash  rive;-. 
Along  its  banks  were  once  found  the  favor- 
ite homes  of  the  Mound  Builders.  To  them 
succeeded  the  red  man,  and  he  in  turn  was 
followed  by  the  Canadian  trappers  and  mis- 
sionaries. Near  its  banks  were  fought  the 
great  battles  between  the  Miamis  and  Iro- 
quois, and  later  the  one  between  the  whites 
and  a  mixture  of  Miamis  and  Pottawatta- 
mies.  The  Wabash  has  been  the  theme  of 
poet  and  painter.  The  valley  to  which  it  has 
given  its  name  was  once  covered  by  dense 
forests,  was  the  home  of  the  deer,  and  the 
grazing  ground  of  countless  herds  of  buffalo. 
Subject  to  sudden  floods,  its  overflow  re- 
maining upon  the  lowlands,  with  the  ranl^ 
vegetation  produced  by  the  great  richness 
of  the  soil,  made  it  the  home,  also,  in  those 
early  days,  of  malaria,  that  gave  it  an  un- 
desirable reputation  abroad.  But  those  days 
have  passed  away,  and  to-day  the  sun  shines 
on  no  fairer  or  more  fertile  region  than  the 
Wabash  valley.  Prior  to  1760  the  bosom  of 
the  Wabash  had  been  unvexed  except  by  the 
canoes  of  the  Indian  and  the  pirogues  ot 
the  French  voyagers.  The  conquest  of  Can- 
ada gave  the  northern  half  of  what  is  now 
Indiana  to  the  British,  and  in  the  latter  part 


of  1760,  or  early  in  1761,  the  first  canoes 
other  than  those  of  the  French  and  Indians 
began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  up- 
per Wabash.  A  few  British  soldiers  took 
possession  of  Fort  Miamis  at  the  head  of  the 
Maumee,  and  a  small  detachment  appeared 
at  Ouiatenon.  They  were  soon  captured  by 
the  Indians  operating  with  Pontiae,  and  it 
was  not  until  1777  that  British  soldiers  again 
made  their  appearance  on  the  Wabash,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  the  heroic  and  adventur- 
ous George  Rogers  Clark  drove  them  away. 
The  Wabash  had  furnished  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  French  posts 
and  Canada,  and  afterward  between  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  and  Kentucky.  When  Indiana 
was  first  erected  into  a  separate  political  or- 
ganization there  Avere  no  settlements  of  the 
whites  north  of  Vincennes.  Even  when  the 
State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816- 
there  were  no  white  settlements  on  the  Wa- 
basli  north  of  Terre  Haute.  Some  adven- 
turous whites  had  penetrated  the  valley  and 
brought  back  stories  of  the  amazing  fertl- 
ity  of  the  valley,  but  it  was  still  Indian 
grounds,  and  the  dangers  prevented  any  of 
those  adventurers  settling  along  its  banks. 
They  may  have  dreamed  of  a  time  when  it 
would  be  a  veritable  garden  spot,  but  they; 
we7-e  not  willing  to  undertake  its  settlement. 
When  Indiana  was  given  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment counties  were  laid  off.  A  great 
scope  of  country  in  the  central  and  northern 
part  was  called  Wabash  county,  and  front 
it  a  number  of  counties  have  since  been  or- 
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On  the  Wabash,  Near  Lockport. 


ganized.  Montgomery,  Fountain,  Warren, 
Tippecanoe  and  then  Carroll  were  sliced  off 
from  this  great  domain.  It  was  in  the  first 
days  of  the  year  1828  that  the  boundaries  of 
Carroll  county  were  named  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  early  legislators  of  Indiana  were 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
names  and  memories  of  those  who  had  been 
prominent  in  winning  the  independence  of 
America,  and  to  the  new  county  they  gave 
the  name  of  Carroll,  in  honor  of  the  bold 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


who,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  added 
his  place  of  residence  to  his  signature — 
Charles  Carroll. 

A  new  county,  however,  could  not  be 
formed  unless  there  were  people  who  desired 
a  local  organization,  so  there  must  have  been 
some  settlers  in  the  new  county  who  were 
desirous  of  governing  themselves  and  secur- 
ing authority  to  intermarry  without  having 
to  go  to  Lafayette,  Crawfordsville  or  some 
other  far  away  point  after  it.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  records  show  that  the  first  set- 
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tlei-s  in  what  is  now  Carroll  county  made 
their  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1824.  At 
that  time  Ohio  was  not  very  crowded  with 
population,  but  still  it  was  too  crowded  to 
suit  some  of  the  settlers,  and  they  began 
to  look  out  for  homes  where  neighbors  would 
not  be  so  plenty.  Among  those  restless  re* 
idents  of  Ohio  were  Henry,  Hezeliiah  and 
Abiier  Robinson,  and  they  determined  to  em- 
igrate to  the  Wabash  Valley.  On  the  12th 
of  October,   1824,   they  gathered  their  fam- 


mined  to  look  farther,  and  in  December  en- 
tered the  first  land  in  what  is  now  Carroll 
county.  On  the  28th  of  December  Henry 
Robinson  and  his  two  sons  started  to  cut 
a  road  through  the  wilderness  to  their  new 
home,  leaving  the  women  behind  until  they 
could  provide  a  shelter  for  them  on  the  land 
they  had  purchased.  It  was  hard  to  cut  the 
road,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  they 
reached  the  land.  It  was  not  an  inviting 
prospect.     They  were  in  a  wilderness,  and 
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Carroll  County  Court  House. 


Hies  together,  and  with  -what  few  house- 
hold goods  they  possessed  they  started 
through  the  wilderness  to  seek  a  new  home. 
They  were  accompanied  by  James  French 
and  Joseph  Clymer  and  his  son.  After  a 
tedious  and  wearisome  journey  they  reached 
Lafayette,  and  some  of  them  located  near 
Crawfordsville,  but  Hem-y  Robinson  detev- 


had  Just  forced   their  way  through   an  at- 
most  impenetrable  swamp. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  a  cabin 
must  be  erected,  so,  with  stout  hearts  and 
strong  arms,  they  began  the  work,  and  by 
night  had  their  cabin  partly  erected.  The 
next  day  was  Sunday,  and  they  rested  from 
their  labors.     On  Monday  two  of  the  partj 
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Wabash  R.  R.  Bridge  at  Deer  Creek. 

were  sent  back  for  a  new  supply  of  provis- 
ions, and  to  bring  on  the  female  members  of 
the  party.  The  Avomen  arrived  before  the 
cabin  was  completed,  but  the  work  went 
merrily  on,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  January  this  new  home,  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbor.  Avas  occupied, 
and  the  settlement  of  Carroll  county  begun. 
Other  settlers  soon  came,  however,  and  new 
improvements  necessitated.  The  nearest 
store  or  blacksmith  shop  was  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  and  there  also  was  the  nearest  mill. 
As  settlers  multiplied  the  necessity  for  -x 
mill  nearer  at  hand  increased,  and  early  in 
1825  the  Robinsons  began  the  erection  of  ou" 
not  far  from  where  Delphi  now  stands.  i\Ii- 
lai'ia  and  Indians  were  not  tlie  onlv  danger.-; 
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.■surrounding  the  settlers.  One  of  the  early 
settlers  Avas  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  a 
den  of  those  reptiles  was  discovered,  and 
about  four  hundred  of  them  were  killed. 
The  erection  of  the  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
and  a  saAvmill  to  furnish  lumber  were  great 
events,  and  did  much  to  attract  other  set- 
tlers. In  1826  matters  were  made  a  little- 
easier  for  the  settlers.  Lafayette  had  been 
laid  out  and  a  postoffice  established  at  thatr 
place,  thus  bringing  the  outside  world  a  lit- 
tle nearer  than  Crawfordsville.  By  ±828- 
enough  settlers  had  macle  their  appearance- 
to  justify  the  erection  of  a  new  county,, 
thus  bringing  the  comforts  of  courts,  poli-^ 
tics  and  mail  facilities  nearer  home,  and  as 
has  been  stated,  the  act  passed  and  Carroll ' 
county  Avas  born.  Under  the  provisions  of" 
the  act  an  election  was  held  on  the  28th  of 
Avi-n.  1S28.  for  the  selection  of  county  offi- 
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On  the  Tippecanoe, 

eers.  SeA-enty-six  free  and  independent 
voters  cast  their  ballots,  without  the  aid  of 
caucuses,  primaries  or  conventions.  It  was 
the  ideal  way  of  choosing  public  officers,  but 
from  which,  alas!  in  these  days  we  have  sad- 
ly departed. 

Even  in  the  wilderness  there  will  be  mar- 
rying and  giving  in  marriage.  When  the 
A\-ould-be  groom  had  to  walk  to  Crawfords- 
ville for  his  license  to  take  to  himself  a  wife, 
it  might  haA'e  caused  some  weddings  to  be 
postponed,  or  caused  the  lover  to  think  twice 
bcioio  he  asked  the  maiden  for  her  hand, 
bill  with  the  establishment  of  an  authority 
near  at  home  to  grant  licenses  and  pro- 
noinice  the  ceremony  the  young  men  began 
to  make  love  in  earnest.  The  county  seat 
had  hardly  been  named,  and  a  clerk  of  the 
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Scene  Near  Delphi. 


■court  taken  his  oath  of  office,  before  John 
Bozarth  appeared  asking  for  the  permis- 
sion of  the  State  to  take  Lathy  ]Mitchell  for 
his  wife.  This  was  the  first  license  issued 
in  Carroll  county,  and  the  parties  were 
united  by  Christopher  McCombs,  who  had 
just  been  elected  Associate  Judge,  this  be- 
ing his  first  official  act.  By  the  election  of 
•officers  and  the  issuing  of  a  marriage  license, 
it  might  be  said  that  Carroll  county  was 
launched  on  its  course  of  prosperity. 

The   privations   of   the   settlers    Avere   by 
210  means  over.     They  had  a  county  organi- 


zation, it  is  true,  and  a  postofflce,  and  a  store 
or  two,  but  the  opening  of  a  store  in  those 
days  did  not  mean  altogether  that  the  set- 
tler could  get  such  merchandise  as  he  might 
want.  It  was  difficult  for  the  merchants 
to  secure  supplies.  The  Wabash  river  was 
the  only  available  means.  In  the  spring  of 
1829  the  water  in  the  river  was  so  low  that 
the  boats  could  only  ascend  the  river  to  the 
rapids  below  Yincennes.  From  there  the 
stocks  for  the  merchants  had  to  be  hauled 
in  wagons  through  the  woods,  the  only  road 
in  many  places  being  the  Indian  trails.    Del- 
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phi,  the  new  county  seat,  was  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Wabash,  and  it  was 
fondly  hoped  it  would  be  the  empoi-ium  of 
the  Wabash  valley,  but  from  sundry  causes 
Logansport  and  Lafayette  both  outgrew  it. 
There  were  no  roads,  but  the  Indians  had 
given  to  the  State  a  large  tract  of  land  to 
assist  in  building  a  road,  through  the  State 
north  and  south.  This  has  since  been  known 
as  the  "Michigan  road,"  and  for  many  years 
it  was  a  most  important  thoroughfare,  giv- 
ing the  people  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  an  outlet  to  the  lakes,  and  regular 
lines  of  wagons  were  established  for  trans 
portation  purposes.  This  caused  the  erection 
of  "taverns"  at  various  points,  where  "ac- 
commodations for  man  and  beast"  could  be 
had.    We  give  a  view  of  one  of  those  famous 
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old  stopping  places.  The  early  settlers  could 
readily  produce  far  more  than  they  needed 
for  their  own  use,  and  for  that  of  all  the 
newcomers,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  their  sur- 
plus to  market.  There  was  no  soil  anywhere 
that  better  paid  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  but 
much  of  the  soil  was  low  and  swampy.  The 
swamps  produced  disease,  and  thus  kept 
back  the  rapid  settlement  of  this  fertile 
country.  The  county  was  well  watered.  Bo- 
sides  the  Wabash  there  was  the  Tippecanoe, 
made  memorable  in  1811  by  the  battle  be- 
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The  Lone  Fisherman. 

tween  General  Harrison  and  the  Indians; 
Wild  Cat,  Deer  Creek  and  other  streams. 
Occasionally  steamboats  would  come  up  the 
Wabash,  but  until  the  completion  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  most  of  the  surplus  had 
to  be  wagoned  to  Chicago. 

Carroll  county  was  heavily  timbered,  and 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  land  was 
what  was  called  black,  wet  lands.  The  tim- 
ber was  of  the  best  burr-oak,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, poplar  and  maple.  In  the  early  days 
the  maple  furnished  much  of  the  sugar  used 
by   the  inhabitants.     After  the  removal  of 
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Carroll  County  Cattle  Herd. 


tlio  timber  :i  system  of  drainage,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  law,  was  adopted, 
and  since  1869  all  the  wet  lands  have  been 
reclaimed.  Under-tile  drains  and  large  open 
ditches  have  completly  rescued  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  that  had  been  supposed  to  be 
worthless.  Beautiful  and  fertile  farms,  cost- 
ly residence  and  barns  are  now  seen  where 
sixty  years  ago  water  stood  all  the  year. 
This  drainage  also  improved  the  health  of 
the  people,  as  it  tooli  away  the  source  of 
the  maliii'ia.  and  a  healthier  county  can  not 
be  found  in  Indiana  tliau  Carroll  is  to-day. 
All  tliesc  inii)rnveinenTs  cost  tlie  people  large 


sums,  but  the  money  was  well  expended  and 
the  farms  thus  reclaimed  now  readily  com- 
mand a  cash  rental  of  five  dollars  an  acre, 
as  a  good  crop  is  assured  with  or  without 
rain. 

The  opening  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  was  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  Car- 
roll county.  It  furnished  a  ready  means 
to  reach  the  best  markets  with  their  sur- 
plus productions,  and  brought  to  their  doors 
the  supplies  so  much  needed.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  brought  new  settlers  into 
the  Wabash  valley  very  rapidly,  and  that 
pavt  of  the  State  grew  in  population  and  im- 
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portance.  The  canal,  however,  did  not  last 
always.  The  county,  however,  is  in  easy 
reach  of  the  markets,  through  the  three  rail- 
roads which  cross  it.  The  Wabash  was  the 
first  to  be  constructed,  opening  up  a  high- 
way to  Toledo  and  St.  Louis.  The  Logans- 
port,  Orawfordsville  &  Southwestern  (now 
Vandalia)  was  completed,  giving  an  addi- 
tional outlet  to  the  northwest,  and  also  to 
the  southwest.  The  last  to  be  built  was 
the  Monon,  opening  a  direct  line  to  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis.  The  citizens  of  Carroll 
county  materially  aided  in  the  construction 
of  all  these  roads  by  subscriptions  to  stock 
and  by  taxation.  Carroll  county  is  especially 
rich  in  beautiful  landscape  scenery,  and  with 
its  churches,  schools  and  rich  soil,  it  makes 
an  ideal  county  in  which  to  live. 


bunal  affirmed  the  court  below.  The  case  is 
reported  in  the  89th  Indiana  Reports,  and 
became  a  standard  case,  touching  the  pow- 
ers of  a  board  of  county  commissioners,  de- 
claring the  gravel  road  acts  constitutional. 
These  grand  thoroughfares  cost  an  average 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  have 
been  paid  by  assessments  on  lands  benefited 
within  a  two-mile  limit.  The  bonds  issued 
to  build  the  roads  sold  at  a  premium,  and 
have  long  since  been  paid.  The  roads  are 
kept  up  by  a  general  tax  levy  on  all  the  tax- 
able property  in  the  county. 

These  roads  reach  out  from  the  county 
seat  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  county,  while 
the  lateral  roads  under  the  supervisor  sys- 
tem have  been  graded  and  graveled  exten- 
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MoNON  R.  R.  Bridge  Across  Dekr  Creek. 


Over  one  hundred  miles  of  free  gravel 
roads  have  been  constructed  under  the  stat- 
utes of  1887,  and  acts  supplementary  there- 
to. For  years  the  question  of  road  improve- 
ment was  agitated,  and  not  until  1880  did 
public  feeling  exert  itself,  and  then  the  work 
proceeded  and  continued  without  abatement 
for  ten  years.  The  county  board  was  sought 
to  be  enjoined  from  constructing  the  first 
road  put  under  contract,  known  as  the 
"Rangeline  Gravel  Road."  The  case  came 
up  before  Judge  Gould  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
the  complaint  held  insufficient,  and  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  taken,   and  that  tri- 


sively.  Good  roads  are  indicative  of  a  pro- 
gressive people,  and  have  added  twenty  per 
cent,  to  land  values.  The  iron  bridges,  some 
of  them  built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  spanning 
the  water  courses,  make  public  travel  con- 
venient in  any  part  of  the  j  ear. 

The  recent  action  of  Governor  Mount  in 
refusing  a  pardon  to  William  Green,  a  life 
prisoner,  confined  in  the  Michigan  City 
prison,  will  probably  lock  the  doors  on 
William  Green  until  death  shall  give  him  a 
passport  from  the  prison  walls.  This  ends 
the  second  or  third  attempt  to  secure  the 
pardon  or  parole  of  a  man  who.  with     b's 
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brother,  ^^•as  ouce  notorious  in  this  section 
of  the  State.  It  also  recalls  the  only  in- 
stance of  mob  law  ever  applied  in  this 
county. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Carroll  county,  near  the 
county  line,  and  Young  America,  farther  east 
in  Cass  county,  there  lived  for  years  a  law- 
less element,  which  finally  brought  upon  Car- 
roll county  the  stigma  of  an  execution  under 
mob  law.  This  lawless  element  was  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Jap  Cohen  gang,  and 
for  years  terrorized  the  community,  their 
depredations  extending  into  Howard  and 
Carroll  counties.  Cohen,  the  leader  of  the 
gang,  was  finally  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  cattle  and  sentenced  to  the  north- 
ern prison  at  Michigan  City;  but  subsequent- 
ly he  was  pardoned  by  the  late  Governor 
Gray.  Wilham  Green,  another  member  of 
the  gang,  on  July  16,  1881,  at  a  picnic  on 
the  outskirts  of  Young  America,  killed  Enos 
Bruubaugh.  Green  was  deformed— a  hunch- 
back, and  physically  inferior  to  the  man 
with  Avhom  he  quarreled.  Leaving  the  pic- 
nic grounds,  he  returned  in  less  than  half 
an    hour     and     deliberately     sent    a    bullet 


through  Brumbaugh's  heart.  He  disap- 
peared, and  in  due  time  the  officers  of  the 
law  gave  up  further  search  for  the  murderer. 
Five  years  later,  on  August  6,  1886,  followed 
another  tragedy,  involving  Amer  Green,  a 
brother  of  William,  and  who  was  also  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  old  Cohen  gang. 
I.uella  Mabbitt,  who  lived  at  the  home  of  her 
father  near  Wheeling,  Carroll  county,  fre- 
(luently  received  the  attentions  of  Amer 
Green.  On  the  night  of  August  6,  1886,  he 
went  to  the  Mabbitt  home  and  called  for 
Luella.  She  had  retired,  but  he  insisted  on 
seeing  her,  and  she  dressed  and  came  dowu- 
stairs.  In  response  to  Green's  demands,  she 
went  riding  with  him  dressed  in  a  loose 
wrapper.  She  was  never  seen  alive  again. 
Several  days  later  portions  of  her  clothing 
stained  with  blood  were  found  in  the  woods. 
The  neighbors  stated  that  on  the  evening 
of  Miss  Mabbitt's  disappearance  in  the 
woods  they  heard  a  cry  for  help.  It  wa« 
near  the  banks  of  the  north  fork  of  Wild 
Cat  creek.  Months  afterwards  a  corpse, 
badly  decomposed,  was  found  in  the  Wa- 
bash river  below  the  mouth  of  Wild  Cat 
creek,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  point  Avhere 
Luella  disappeared.  Dentists  identified  the 
corpse  as  that  of  Luella  Mabbitt.  In  the 
meantime  Amer  Green  had  disappeared,  and, 
like  his  brother,  stood  accused  of  murder. 
Indictments  were  returned  against  him  uoth 
in  Cass  and  Carroll  counties,  but  the  courts 
and  the  officers  of  the  law  recognized  the 
difficulty  of  convicting  Green  even  in  the 
event  of  his  capture.  A  number  of  detect- 
ives worked  on  the  case  for  months  and 
finally  gave  it  up,  but  both  William  and 
Amer  Green  were  finally  captured  tlu'ough 
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the  untiring  efforts  of  J.  B.  Stanley,  of  Lo- 
gansport,  a  deputy  slieriff  of  Cass  county. 
They  were  found  through  a  memorandum 
against  William  Green,  discovered  among 
some  "effects  left  by  Amer  in  his  flight.  The 
memorandum  was  a  charge  against  William 
Green  of  $26  "for  railroad  fare  to  Sherman.'' 
And  following  this  clue  and  confining  him- 
self to  the  search  for  the  brother,  who  was 
deformed,  the  oflScer  finally  located  them 
both  near  Sherman,  Texas.  They  were  ar- 
rested on  a  cattle  ranch  in  July,  1887.  Both 
were  placed  in  jail  at  Logansport,  July  16th. 
Owing  to  the  fear  of  a  mob,  the  jail  was 
protected  for  some  days  by  an  extra  detail 
of  twenty-five  deputy  sheriffs  armed  with 
Springfield  rifles.  A  few  days  later  the 
brothers  were  removed  to  the  prison  at 
Michigan  City  to  await  trial. 


quietly  surrounded  the  jail,  and  after  plac- 
ing a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  street  about 
twenty  of  the  most  determined  attacked  the 
jail.  They  made  no  demand  on  the  sheriff 
before  beginning  operations,  but  sent  a 
sledge  hammer  crashing  through  the  woodea 
door  leading  Into  the  residence  part  of  the 
jail  building.  A  prompt  demand  was  then 
made  upon  the  sheriff  for  the  keys  leading 
to  Amer  Green's  cell.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  man  with  the  sledge  hammer  resumed 
work.  One  lock  after  another  crumbled,  and 
when  the  sledge  was  not  sufficient  of  itself 
a  cold-chisel  was  used.  When  they  reached 
Green's  cell  they  found  him  in  tears,  the 
first  manifestation  of  any  emotion  since  his 
capture.  In  his  desperation  he  had  wrenched 
loose  a  section  of  the  water  pipe  in  his  cell 
with  which  to  defend  himself.    But  four  mea 
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On  the  19th  of  October  Amer  Green  was 
brought  to  Delphi  for  trial.  His  attorneys 
freely  admitted  that  they  would  ask  for  a 
change  of  venue.  There  was  no  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  people  in  or  around 
Delphi,  but  on  the  morning  of  October  21st 
a  number  of  men  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Wheeling  and  Young  America  appeared  in 
Delphi.  They  were  in  town  all  day,  but  no 
one  suspected  the  motive  of  their  visit. 
About  10  o'clock  at  night  they  were  joined 
by  about  150  others  from  the  same  locality, 
and  then  their  business  became  known.  They 


made  a  bold  and  simultaneous  dash,  grab- 
bing his  hands  and  throat  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  bound  and  hurried  out  to  a  carriage 
held  in  waiting.  The  whip  was  applied  to 
the  horses.  In  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  the  mob  entered  Delphi  a  carriage  con- 
taining Amer  Green  was  driving  across  Deer 
Creek  bridge  on  the  road  leading  to  Flora. 
A  stop  was  made  at  a  grove  seven  miles  east 
of  Delphi,  where  a  fire  was  burning  under  a 
walnut  tree.  There  wei'e  cries  of  "Give  him 
the  stake,"  "Burn  him,"  "Make  him  talk." 
In  response  to  all  these  threatening  exclama- 
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tions  the  accused  man,  who  had  recovered 
from  the  first  emotions  of  fear  at  the  jail 
and  had  put  himself  under  the  most  perfect 
control,  looked  calmly  over  the  crowd, 
rroscnily  the  leader,  stepping  forward,  told 
Crccu  lie  had  not  long  to  live,  and  that  if 
lie  had  anything  to  say  now  was  his  time. 
If  not,  he  must  die.    Finally  Green  asked: 

"Is  Mr.  Mabbitt  liereV"  referring  to  Lu- 
clla's  father. 

"Yes,"  came  from  a  score  of  throats. 

"Let  him  step  forward,"  said  Green. 

The  old  gray-haired  father  of  the  missing 
girl  moved  to  the  front,  and  in  the  glare  of 
the  flickering  light  stood  face  to  face  with 
Amer  Green. 


at  midnight,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a 
schoolhouse,  right  at  the  side  of  a  public 
road,  the  mob  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned Amer  Green,  until  finally  some  one 
recalled  the  reign  of  terror  that  hung 'over 
the  Green  and  Cohen  neighborhood  for  years 
and  the  cry  again  went  up  to  "Give  him  the 
rope." 

"All  who  are  in  favor  of  the  rope  say 
'Aye,'  "  called  the  leader,  and  there  was  a 
loud  chorus  of  "ayes."  In  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it  a  hangman's  noose  was 
placed  around  the  doomed  man's  neck.  As 
the  noose  was  drawn  to  his  neck  Green  said: 
•After  all  this  is  over.  :Mr.  Mabbitt,  and 
after  I  am  gone,  do  not  forget  me."     "Do  not 
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"Well,  Amer,"  said  he,  "you  must  tell  the 
truth.  What  did  you  do  with  Luella?  Is 
she  alive?" 

"Yes,"  said  Green. 

"Where  is  she?" 

"Slie  is  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  with  Samuel 
Payne,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  has  been 
there  ever  since  she  left  home." 

Green  then  stated  that  if  he  had  followed 
his  own  judgment  instead  of  that  of  his  at- 
torneys the  matter  would  have  been  settled 
long  ago.  He  told  a  plausible  story  of  how 
lie  and  Luella  had  eloped,  and  raised  a  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  mob  so  strong  that  it 
loolvPd  for  a  moment  as  if  Green  would  be 
taken  liack  to  the  jail.     There  in  that  grove 


worry,  he  will  not  forget  you,"  shouted  some 
one  in  the  crowd,  and  Green  said  no  more. 

The  order  was  given  to  move  to  a  but- 
ternut tree  a  few  feet  away.  A  young  man 
grabbed  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  with  the 
agility  of  a  squirrel  pulled  himself  up  to  a 
limb  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  rope  was  thrown  over  the  limb  and  the 
end  grasped  by  a  score  of  hands.  Green 
stood  upon  the  wagon  like  a  statue,  his 
hands  pinioned  and  the  rope  tightly  drawn. 
The  crowd  was  as  orderly  as  a  sheriff's 
posse  could  have  been  had  Amer  Green  been 
going  to  his  death  according  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  law.  A  reporter  of  the  Delphi 
Journal  was  present,   having  overtaken  the 
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mob  on  its  way  to  the  grove.  He  was  tlio 
last  to  speak  to  Amer  Green.  He  asked  that 
tlie  mob  give  liim  a  chance  to  speak,  and  the 
rope  was  slackened. 

"Ai*e  you  an  innocent  man,"  asked  the 
reporter,  and  he  answered,  "I  am." 

"What  is  your  last  request?" 

"That  you  inform  my  mother;  send  her 
my  body,  and  tell  her  that  I  desire  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  my  sister  in  Ohio." 

Here  the  horses  gave  a  lurch  forward, 
and  Amer  Green  was  suspended.  He  never 
moved  a  muscle,  and  the  mob  dispersed  as 
quietly  as  it  came  into  Delphi.  Telegrams 
the  next  morning  to  the  police  department 
at  Ft.  Worth  dispelled  the  doubt  raised  by 
the  statement  of  Green  that  Luella  Mabbitt 
was  living  with  Samuel  Payne.  Nothing  has 
since  occurred  to  shake  the  conviction  that 


The  sheriff  had  done  his  full  duty,  and  nO' 
one  in  Delphi  feared  a  mob  attack.  The 
prisoner  had  been  in  custody  more  than 
three  months,  and  what  excitement  there 
had  been  in  Delphi  had  quieted  down.  Nev- 
ertheless, Sheriff  Van  Gundywrote  a  force- 
ful letter  in  reply  to  Governor  Gray.  He 
joined  the  Governor  in  deploring  the  exist- 
ence of  mob  violence,  which  was  "rapi'dly 
bringing  the  State  of  Indiana  into  public  dis- 
grace." He  stated  that  from  the  best  in- 
formation obtainable  this  mob  was  composed 
of  men  living  on  the  borders  of  Cass,  How- 
ard and  Carroll  counties.  The  sheriff  in  his 
letter  recalled  the  reign  of  terror  through 
which  the  neighborhood  of  Young  America 
had  passed  prior  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  Cohen  gang,  and  cited  how  the  leader 
and  otlier  members  of  tlie  gang  were  con- 
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Luella  Mabbitt  died  at  the  hands  of  Amer 
Green  on  the  night  of  August  6,  1886,  but  i*: 
is  doubtful  if  his  conviction  could  ever  have 
been  secured  in  a  court  of  law. 

On  the  day  following  the  lynching  of 
Amer  Green  thousands  of  people  from  Car- 
roll, Cass,  Howard  and  Clinton  counties 
came  to  the  scene  of  the  lynching.  It  was 
late  in  the  forenoon  when  the  body  was  cut 
down.  On  the  day  following  the  lynching 
Governor  Gray  wrote  a  letter  to  the  sheriff, 
N.  W.  Van  Gundy,  severely  criticising  -that 
officer  for  his  failure  to  protect  the  prisoner. 


victed,  after  much  expense,  sent  to  the  State 
prison,  while  many  of  those  who  were  un- 
convicted, seeing  the  fate  of  their  leader, 
fled  the  State.  "But  on  an  evil  day,  without 
the  recommendation  of  the  judge,  prosecut- 
ing attorney  or  the  jury  that  tried  him,  the 
Governor  had  pardoned  the  leader  of  that 
lawless  gang,  and  upon  his  return  also  came 
the  other  outlaws  who  had  fled.  Then  it 
was,  I  am  told,  that  a  vigilance  committee 
was  formed  among  the  best  citizens  for  self- 
protection,  but  whether  any  of  the  members 
of  this  committee     were     engaged     in     the 
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First  Brick  House  in  Delphi. 

lynching  of  Green,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Peo- 
ple draw  their  own  inferences."  This  was 
the  sheriff's  sharp  rejoinder. 

Hon.  John  H.  Gould  occupied  the  bench. 
He  summoned  a  grand  jury  and  instructed 
them  in  language  as  forcible  as  he  could 
command  to  discover,  if  possible,  those  who 
aided  in  the  work.  But  two  men  were  iden 
tified  as  having  been  present,  and  neither  de 
nied  his  presence.  One  was  the  father  of 
Luella  Mabbitt  and  the  other  was  the  news 
paper  reporter  who  took  Green's  last  words 
No  indictments  were  found. 

William  Green,  the  murderer  of  Bnos 
Brumbaugh,  was  tried  in  Miami  county  on 
a  change  of  venue  from  Cass.  He  was  con- 
victed. All  the  property  which  came  to  him 
from  his  father's  estate,  and  much  that  was 
left  to  his  mother,  had  been  used  to  secure 
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Ills  liberty,  but  the  recent  action  of  the 
Governor  adds  to  the  probability  that  he 
will  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
prison.  The  sympathy  excited  by  his  de- 
formity and  the  general  hardship  of  his  life 
were  cited  at  the  time  of  his  trial  as  hav- 
ing saved  him  from  the  gallows. 

The  common  schools  of  Carroll  county 
had  their  beginning  in  the  early  history  of 
the  county,  and  have  advanced  until  at  the 
present  time  160  teachers  are  employed  to 
instruct  6,400  youths.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
ecords,  little  is  known  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  early  history  oi  the  schools.    The 
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schools  in  their  advancement  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  following  examiners 
and  superintendents:  John  W.  Fawcett,  L. 
E.  McReynolds,  T.  H.  Britton,  B.  W.  Ever- 
jnan,  J.  L.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Barnes,  Charles 
W.  Metsker  and  I.  F.  Myer. 

The  early  log  and  frame  school  houses 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  brick  build- 
ings, the  newest  of  which  are  heated  and 
ventilated  in  the  best  manner.  The  trustees 
•do  not  meet  with  that  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  criticism  from  taxpayers  for  building 
good  school  houses  that  was  so  common  in 
the  past,  and  in  some  places  at  the  present 
time.  Burlington  has  a  beautiful  four- 
room  building,  which  cost  about  $16,000. 
Trustee  Allison  has  just  completed  a  $14,000 
building  of  eight  rooms.  Trustees  Lewis  and 
Robbins  have  taken  great  care  in  the  build- 


ment  demands  at  least  a  high  school  train- 
ing. More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers take  professional  training.  With  the 
higher  standard  has  come  higher  wages,  and 
now  district  teachers  command  from  $2  to 
$2.60,  while  the  high  schools  pay  from  $3  to 
$4.  Music  has  been  added  to  the  course  of 
study,  and  each  teacher  is  required  by  the 
board  to  hold  a  license  to  teach  that  sub- 
ject before  he  will  be  employed.  As  a  re- 
sult teachers  have  sought  training  in  music 
and  are  able  to  teach  the  subject  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success.  Trustee  McCain  employs 
a  regular  supervisor  of  music  for  the  schools 
of  his  township,  and  the  results  have  been 
seen  upon  the  whole  school  life. 

The  County  Association  is  but  eight  years 
old,  and  has  become  the  meeting  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  citizens  and  teachers. 
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ing  of  district  school  houses  in 
the  way  of  convenience  and  beauty. 
The  County  Board  of  Education  es- 
tablished the  township  high  school 
in  1896,  and  they  have  met  with  such  great 
favor  that  at  this  time  there  are  fifteen  high 
schools  in  the  county,  maintaining  courses 
from  two  to  four  years,  and  with  an  enroll- 
men  of  over  300.  The  present  board  is  push- 
ing the  work  of  high  schools  to  the  front, 
and  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors in  the  system. 

The  standard  for  teaching  has  been  con- 
tinually raised,   and   the  minimum   require- 


The  common  schools  graduated  over  two 
hundred  pupils  last  year,  and  ten  out  of  the 
thirteen  townships  held  graduating  exer- 
cises. They  are  held  in  the  form  of  contests 
and  create  no  small  degree  of  interest  and 
friendly  rivalry  among  students.  An  annual 
county  contest  is  held  during  institute  week, 
in  which  the  champions  from  each  of  the 
township  schools  compete  for  prizes.  The 
idea  back  of  it  may  not  be  the  best,  but  t 
has  proven  to  be  a  means  of  creating  Inter- 
est in  the  rural  districts. 

Every  school  supports  a  library  of  from 
fifty  to  one  thousand  books.     Many  of  the 
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Y.  P.  R.  C.  books  are  added  each  year,  and 
no  child  is  deprived  of  reading  some  good 
book.  Every  teacher  is  a  member  of  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  W.  C.  S.  Jordan 
is  the  veteran  teacher.  He  hopes  to  teach 
his  fiftieth  term  of  school  this  year,  Vi^ithout 
having  missed  a  year. 

Carroll  county  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
war  record  of  her  people.  The  first  call  to 
arms  that  came  after  the  organization  of 
the  county  was  for  the  war  with  INIexico, 
and  to  that  Carroll  sent  one  full  company. 
It  Avas  under  the  command  of  Captain  R.  H. 
Milroy,  who  later  in  life  became  a  distin- 
guished major-general,  and  in  battle  com- 
manded more  troops  than  General  Scott  had 
with  him  wlien  he  captured  the  City  of 
:Mexifo.  In  1861  the  tocsin  of  war  was  agaia 
sounded.      I'ort    Snnitor   Avas    tired    on      and 


furnished,  and  parts  of  several  others,  while 
individual  recruits  were  found  in  many| 
regiments.  The  Ninth  Regiment  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
all  the  Union  armies  for  its  fortitude,  disci- 
pline and  courage.  It  began  its  service  in 
West  Virginia  and  ended  in  Texas,  having 
fought  from  Corinth  to  Atlanta,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  Hood.  The  Twelfth,  Forty-fiPst,  j 
Forty-sixth,  and  several  other  regiments' 
were  largely  indebted  to  Carroll  county,  and! 
one  of  the  best  batteries  of  the  war  hailed' 
from  the  same  county.  The  people  of  the 
county  have  erected  in  the  courthouse 
grounds  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead.  Soldiers  from  Carroll  coun- 
ty fought  on  almost  every  battlefield  of  thej 
war.  and  the  record  shows  no  stain  upon; 
their   liouor.     The   people   who   remained   .it 
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President  Lincoln  called  for  seventy-five 
thousand  troops.  All  Indiana  sprang  to  arms. 
Among  those  who  rushed  to  Indianapolis  to 
offer  their  services  in  defense  of  the  Union 
was  a  company  from  Carroll  county,  and 
it  was  one  of  those  accepted  for  the  serv- 
ice. It  was  placed  in  the  Ninth  Regiment, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  that  same 
Robert  H.  Milroy  who  had  led  the  company 
to  Mexico.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of 
the  war  Carroll  was  always  among  the  fore- 
most in  responding  to  the  calls  of  the  coun- 
try.    One   full   eompr.ny   after  another  was 


home  were  no  less  patriotic  than  those  who 
went  to  the  front,  and  they  gave  in  bounties, 
and  relief  for  the  families  of  soldiers,  $180,- 
000.  I 

j 

When  the  county  was  organized  by  the| 
Legislature  the  commissioners  to  locate  tlie) 
county  seat  determined  to  found  a  new  towni 
and  it  was  first  given  the  name  of  Carrolton.f 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Delphi.  i 
Like  all  other  new  towns  in  those  early  days 
of  the  State,  the  growth  was  very  slow.  The; 
population  of  the  entire  county  was  limited! 
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to  a  few  hundred  souls,  and  they  were  ail 
engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  trying  to  extract 
a  living  from  the  ground,  and  they  had  no 
use  for  towns.  All  they  really  wanted  was 
a  store  and  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  post- 
office,  but  county  officers  had  to  have  some 
place  where  they  could  show  their  new  dig- 
nities, so  a  town  had  to  be  provided  for 
them,  and  a  spot  on  Deer  creek  was  selected 
for  their  especial  benefit.  As  the  county 
filled  up  the  needs  of  the  people  increased, 
and  to  supply  these  needs  more  people  were 
wanted  in  the  town,  so  Delphi  grew  and 
flourished  after  a  manner.  When  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal  was  completed  the  im- 
portance of  Delphi  was  multiplied  many 
fold.  It  then  became  a  center  of  trade. 
I  Farmers  no  longer  had  to  haul  their  prod- 
ucts to  Chicago,  but  could  sell  them  at  Del- 
\  phi,,  so  the  business  importance  of  Delphi  in- 
!  •creased  much  faster  than  its  population,  but 


its  population  also  increased.  The  building 
of  tlie  Wabash  railroad  maintained  the  im- 
portance of  Delphi  as  a  trading  point.  The 
location  of  Delphi  is  an  ideal  one,  and  it  has 
long  been  classed  as  one  of  the  prettiest  lit- 
tle cities  in  the  West. 

It  lies  in  a  rich  agricultural  country,  and 
most  of  its  business  is  in  that  direction,  but 
it  has  one  important  Industry  which  annual- 
ly adds  large  sums  to  the  total  of  the  busi- 
ness done.  Much  of  Carroll  county  is  rich  in 
limestone  deposits,  and  at  Delphi  several 
firms  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  lime 
on  a  large  scale.  The  three  principal  firms, 
A.  B.  Cartwright  &  Co.,  E.  McCain  &  Co., 
and  Hardy  Brothers,  annually  consume 
thousands  of  cords  of  wood  in  burning  their 
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lime,  thus  making  a  market  for  the  products 
of  the  forests.  The  supply  of  lime  rock  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  A  large  number 
of  persons  are  employed  in  this  industry  and 
it  brings  rich  returns  to  the  county,  as  Del- 
phi lime  ranks  high  in  the  market. 

Delphi,  like  the  classic  Delphi  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  possesses  an  oracle.  Its  habi- 
tation is  not  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
various  homes  of  those  who  compose  the  or- 
ganization. Pythia  and  her  tripod  are  not 
required  to  interpret  the  mystic  sounds,  for 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  is  always  intelligible. 
No  mystery  enshrouds  its  origin.  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Club  of  South  Delphi,  after  one 
pleasant  season,  decided  to  enlarge  its  bor- 
ders, and  became  the  Monday  Club.  After 
four  successful  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.    S.    B.    McCracken,    this    club    lost   its 
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identity  in  tlae  experiment  of  University  Ex- 
tension lectures.  The  desire  of  several  per- 
sons to  resume  the  former  club  worli  led 
to  a  meeting  in  October,  18&6,  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Robinson.  "The  omens  being 
auspicious,"  the  new  club  was  organized 
with  a  twofold  purpose,  viz.:  for  the  benefit 
of  mutual  study,  and  to  aid  in  obtaining  a 
public  library.  The  membership  was  lim- 
ited to  twenty-five  persons,  an  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar  being  required.  The  first  oflicers 
elected  were  Mrs.  N.  J.  Howe,  president; 
Miss  A.  Cory,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Shick,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Kerlin,  secretary;  Prof.  F.  C.  Whitcomb, 
treasurer.  The  first  program  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  officers,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Almond  and 


and  history  of  each  country.  England,  Ger- 
many and  France  have  each  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  season's  study,  and  Italy  awaits 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Those  who  have  the  time  and  inclination 
for  thorough  M'ork  find  an  unlimited  field  for 
study,  but  those  who  have  not  given  the  bub- 
ject  special  attention  can  attend  without 
embarrassment  and  enjoy  a  profitable  even- 
ing. The  honorable  spirit  exhibited  in  per- 
forming the  duties  assigned  has  prevented 
many  failures  or  disappointments. 

The  visible  part  of  the  Oracle's  work  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  public  library.  During  the 
club's  first  year,  1896-97,  public  lectures  were 
given  by  .Tudge  D.  P.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  x\Iay 
Wright  Sewall  and  Hon.  .John  L.   Griffiths, 
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Miss  Emma  Shealey.  They  drafted  the  con- 
stitution and  an-anged  a  plan  for  club  life 
that  would  admit  of  a  varied  program  and 
provide  social  pleasures.  The  happy  result 
solves  the  problem  of  how  to  make  a  mixed 
literary  club  a  success.  To  insure  frequent 
change,  no  person  can  hold  the  same  office 
for  two  consecutive  terms.  The  plan  of 
work  has  been  that  of  a  modified  tourist 
club.  The  sight-seeing  incident  to  a  tour 
has  received  no  more  attention  than  the  art 


who  generously  aided  in  the  library  enter- 
prise. Upwards  of  three  hundred  volumes 
were  placed  in  the  new  library  room  as  the- 
result  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  club, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus  university 
extension  funds.  As  the  school  board  had 
previously  decided  to  give  the  school  library 
to  the  public,  and  had  secured  the  Ubrary 
tax  through  the  co-operation  of  the  City 
Council,  the  club  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to   repeat  the  financial   efforts   of  the.  first 
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year.  One  public  lecture  was  given  the  sec- 
ond year,  1897-98,  by  Professor  Waldo,  of 
Purdue,  upon  the  "Passion  Play."  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  books  purchased  to  aid 
in  the  work  on  Germany  were  added  to  the 
public  library,  and  those  purchased  by  the 
receipts  of  the  lecture.  The  Oracle  also  en- 
tered the  State  Union  of  Clubs  during  this 
year. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  year,  1898-99,  Mr. 
N.  J.  Howe  president,  a  number  of  booRs 
relating  to  France  were  placed  in  the  libi-ary. 
It  is  the  present  purpose  of  the  club  to  pur- 
chase the  books  necessary  for  its  work,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  add  them  to  the 
library,  thus  obtaining  a  line  of  books  that 
would  not  probably  be  selected  in  the  reg- 
ular purchases.  Nothing  speaks  better  for 
the  education  and  culture  of  Delphi  than  its 
public  library,  which  now  numbers  about 
two  thousand  volumes,  as  the  result  of  the 


united  efforts  of  all  interested  in  the  enter^ 
prise. 

Only  a  versatile  pen  could  depict  the 
unique  social  life  of  the  Oracle.  The  ladies 
have  given  their  entet-tainments  each  year, 
varying  from  scenes  of  rolicking  mirth  to 
the  more  dignified  pleasures.  The  dramatic 
talent  of  the  club  has  been  tested,  and  not 
found  below  the  standard  of  excellence.  The 
banquet  given  by  the  gentlemen  in  May,  as 
a  surprise  to  the  ladies  of  the  club,  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  when  they  choose  to 
turn  their  attention  to  social  functions  "hey 
are  not  to  be  surpassed.  In  the  words  of 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Almond,  who  so  cleverly  respond- 
ed to  a  toast: 

"The  gentlemen  of  our  club 

In  one  thing  do  excel — 
It's  the  keeping  of  a  secret. 
And  they  really  do  it  well. 
The  proof  is  in  this  banquet. 

Before  us  grandly  spread. 
Without  a  word  to  wife  or  sweetheart 
On  the  subject  being  said." 


l'/">to  by  Wolerer. 

Prof.  Almond's  Office. 


"On  the    Banks   of   the    Wabash    Far 
Away.  ' ' 

In  the  personnel  of  the  club,  many  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions  are  worthily 
represented.  The  names  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers not  previously  mentioned  are:  Super- 
intendent W.  S.  Almond,  Miss  May  Walker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Miss  M.  Edmonds, 
Mrs.  F.  Cochrane,  Mr.  J.  A.  Shirk,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Bowen,  Miss  A.  Ricketts,  Rev.  James  G. 
Campbell,  Miss  E.  Rippetoe,  Mr.  James  G. 
Blythe,  Miss  M.  Castright,  Mrs.  Charles  Pig- 
man,  Miss  N.  Collins,  Mr.  George  Ives,  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Robinson,  Mr.  C.  M.  Kerlin.     Only  six 
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new  names  appear  in  the  present  member- 
ship, viz.:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  Parker,  Miss 
Alice  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Ives  and  Miss 
.Tosepliine  Casti-ight.  The  efficiency  of  the 
new  president,  Mrs.  A.  Parker,  and  the  loy- 
alty of  the  members  is  a  pledge  for  another 
year  of  harmony  and  success. 

The  "Wednesday  Whileway  Club  made  its 
debut  into  the  literary  life  of  Delphi  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889.  Seven  ladies  were  present  at 
tlie  first  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  have  a 
club  without  a  constitution,  with  no  officers, 
with  a  program  changeable  to  the  wishes  or 
inclinations  of  its  members.  The  social  side 
of  life  was  to  be  the  distinctive  feature.  It 
was  to  be  demonstrated  that  a  club  could 
really  exist  whose  members  would  not  be 
worked  to  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration. 


current  events.  Two  ladies  were  appointed 
to  lead  in  the  discussion.  All  members  took 
active  part.  The  club  membership  is  limited 
to  twelve.  In  the  ten  years'  existence  the 
club  has  lost  but  one  member  by  death  and 
one  by  removal  from  the  city. 

The  schools  of  Delphi  have  long  been  a 
pride  to  her  citizens,  ranking  as  they  do 
among  the  first  in  the  State,  and  having 
graduated  strong  men  and  women  who  have 
gone  out  into  wider  fields  to  assist  in  the 
great  work  of  life.  The  school  system  has 
been  carefully  perfected  that  the  youth  of 
the  city  and  surrounding  counti-y  may  have 
the  best  opportunities  Avith  the  latest  im- 
proved and  approved  ideas  for  a  complete 
liigh   school   education,   thus   laying  a   good 
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For  ten  years  it  has  lived  and  thrived.  The 
first  few  years  wei-e  devoted  to  the  study  of 
American  history.  But  this  important  and 
absorbing  subject  never  occupied  the  entire 
afternoon.  Time  was  always  left  for  con- 
versation. For  three  or  four  years  the  pro- 
gram was  miscellaneous.  The  weekly  host- 
esses followed  their  own  inclinations  in  ar- 
ranging pleasing  and  instructive  programs. 
The  past  year  the  club  went  back  to  its  first 
'ove — American  history.    To  this  was  added 


foundation  for  higher  training  or  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  life.  Most  of  the  schools  of  the 
earlier  days  were  known  as  "subscription 
schools,"  when  the  teacher  received  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  month,  the  latter  being  the  rare  excep- 
tion. These  schools  were  held  in  a  room 
of  some  private  house.  In  the  early  fifties 
the  township  came  into  possession  of  a 
brick  building,  from  its  shape  called  the  "oc- 
tagon,"  and  here,   for  a   number  of  years, 
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was  kept  up  the  public  scbools  of  the  new 
town.  Among  the  teachers  of  this  period 
was  Dr.  Lewis  Jordan,  who  still  resides  in 
Delphi.  About  the  year  1857  the  square  of 
ground  so  sightly  and  accessible  now  occu- 
pied by  the  public  high  school,  became  the 
property  of  the  city,  and  a  two-story  build- 
ing, with  basement,  was  erected  thereon.  As 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  this  base- 
ment was  fitted  up  as  a  school  room,  so  that 
the  pupils  literally  started  at  the  founda- 
tion. In  1872  this  building  was  torn  down 
and  the  present  commodious  one  erected  in 
its  place. 

During  this  formative  period  the  school 
was  fortunate  in  being  directed  by  such  able 
leaders  as  Hon.  John  A.  Cartwright,  James 
Snoddy,  Eugene  Dyke,  a  graduate  of  Beloit 
College,  Jacob  Zaner  and  George  Bowman. 


thoroughly  competent  hands.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration, in  the  spring  of  1872,  was  grad- 
uated the  first  class  of  two  pupils — Georgia 
(Gaylord)  Coulter,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Coulter,  and  Sallie  (Smith)  Pratt,  now  of 
Indianapolis. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  William  H.  Hershmau 
succeeded  to  the  superintendency,  and  during 
his  four  years'  connection  therewith  he  not 
only  succeeded  in  maintaing  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  school,  but  in  bringing  about 
some  changes  that  were  very  helpful  in  re- 
organizing the  high  school,  increasing  the 
laboratory,  more  thoroughly  systematizing 
the  work  and  making  each  grade  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  present  incumbent,  W.  S.  Almond, 
who  has  been  in  charge  for  the  last  six 
years,  brings  to  the  worlv  an  experience  of 
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who  was  twice  called  to  educational  leader- 
I  ship.  In  1871  David  Dwight  Blakeman  was 
I  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the  school. 
I  Mr.   Blalceman  Avas  an   eccentric   man,   but 

strong  in  the  personal  quahties  that  go  to 
( make  up  the  true  teacher.  A  rigid  disci- 
i  plinarian,  almost  tyrannical,  yet  absolutely 
I  just,  with  a  clear  conception  of  what  was 
■  needed  to  build  up  a  strong  school,  he  came 
[at  a  time  to  give  shape  and  direction  to  the 
!  rapidly  growing  school.  Well  for  the  city 
jand  w^ell  for  the  school  that  the  direction 
I  of  educational  affairs  had  fallen  into  such 


years  as  teacher,  pi-incipal  and  superintend- 
ent. Three  years  ago  an  additional  teacher 
was  added  to  the  force,  and  music  and  draw- 
ing became  a  part  of  the  school  course  and  a 
special  teacher  placed  in  charge. 

Through  active  and  persistent  effort,  the 
advanced  ideas  and  liberality  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  citizens,  a  free  public 
library  has  been  established  in  the  higli 
school  building;  a  regular  librarian  has  been 
employed,  thus  giving  the  pupils  the  best 
aid  possible  in  their  school  work.  An  an- 
nual tax   is   levied   for  the   support   of  the 
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library.  It  is  also  a  United  States  depos- 
itory, and  with  ttie  number  of  volumes 
added  by  private  donations,  result  of  lec- 
ture courses,  "book  showers,"  and  gifts  of 
the  Oracle  Club,  it  is  rapidly  accumulating 
X  fine  lot  of  material.  The  school  is  well 
equipped  with  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical laboratories,  thus  giving  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  pursuing  worli  in  science. 

During  the  year  courses  of  lectures  to  the 
teachers  are  given,  of  such  a  character  as 
will  be  most  helpful  and  inspiring.  Last 
year  these  were  given  by  Dr.  Stanley  Coul- 
ter, of  Purdue  University.  As  aids  in  this 
educational  work,  we  find  a  strong  Higli 
School  Alumni  Association,  a  mothers'  club, 
and  the  active  interest  of  the  ministers  of 
the  city,  who  frequently  preach  specially 
prepared  sermons  to  the  pupils.  One  ele- 
ment of  strength  that  is  helpful  to  the  up- 
building of  the  public  schools  in  any  commu- 
nity is  the  conservative  one  of  making  as 
few  changes  in  the  management  as  possi- 
ble, and  this  has  been  manifestly  successful 
in  the  Delphi  public  schools. 

Delphi  was  the  first  to  make  it  a  pre- 
requisite to  graduation  from  the  high  school 
that  the  pupil  should  have  taken  a  course 
in  Indiana  history,  one  term  at  least  in  the 
high  school.  That  rule  is  still  adhered  to, 
and  the  result  is  that  Delphi  graduates  are 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  State  that 
gave  them  their  education.  For  some  years 
the  trustees  have  been  giving  one  year's  free 
tuition  to  the  pupil  from  each  township 
who  obtains  the  highest  grade  in  the  county 
examinations.  The  school  board  offers  a 
gold  medal  to  all  pupils  who  complete  the 
full  four  years'  course  without  being  tardy 
or  absent.  The  first  medal  won  was  this 
year,  and  was  awarded  to  Nina  E.  Almond. 


In  preparing  the  history  of  the  early 
newspapers  of  Carroll  county  it  is  peculiarly 
difficult  and  necessarily  incomplete,  for  the 
reason  that  no  unbroken  files  of  the  papers 
have  been  kept.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Western  Banner,  a  five-column 
quarto,  was  the  first  paper  printed  in  De'phi. 
It  made  its  appearance  on  June  24,  1836.  It 
was  started  by  Webber  &  Clymer.  The  office 
was  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  M.  Murphy's  drug 


store.  The  "machinery"  consisted  of  an  old 
Ramage  press  with  stone  bed,  double  pull,  ] 
etc.  It  was  the  remains  of  an  old  job  office  ' 
that  Dr.  Webber's  father  had  shipped  to 
America  from  England  years  before.  Neither 
Dr.  Webber  nor  Isaac  Clymer  were  printers, 
but  the  mechanical  work  was  reasonably 
well  done  and  the  paper  made  a  very  cred- 
itable appearance.  Webber  &  Clymer  con- 
ducted the  business  for  about  eight  months, 
when  Clymer  became  sole  proprietor  and 
within  a  year  disposed  of  it  to  Bruce  Milroy, 
an  uncle  to  General  R.  H.  Milroy.  The  Ban- 
ner ceased  to  exist  in  a  short  time  of  the  last 
change  in  ownership. 

The  appearance  of  the  Western  Banner,  al- 
though a  neutral  paper,  but  conducted  by 
Whigs,  aroused  the  Democrats  and  within  a 
few   months  after  its  birth   another  paper, 
the   Delphi   Oracle,    entered   the  field   as   a 
Democratic  paper  under  the  conti'ol  of  Rob- 
ert C.  Green.     The  Oracle  lived  three  years 
and  four  weeks  and  passed  to  the  gi-eat  be- 
yond on  account  of  insufficient  patronage. 
On   September  1,   1841,   the   Oracle  was   re- 
vived by  James  Coleman  and  by  him  pub- 
lished  until   February,   1849,   when  the   ma-  | 
terial  was  purchased  by  M.  R.  Graham  and  \ 
the  name  changed  to  the  Delphi  Times.    Mr. 
Graham  conducted     the     Times  but  a  few 
months,  Avhen  he  sold  it  to  J.  C.  Applegate 
and  went  to  California.    The  paper  changed  ' 
hands  many  times,  passing  successively  un- 
der the  control  of  Mr.  Horsely,  Mr,  Burns, 
J.  C.  Odel  and  Pat  O'Brien,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  M.  R.   Graham  again  in 
1857,  who  controlled  it  until  1875,  when,  on 
account  of     failing     health     the  paper  was 
leased  to  various  individuals,  each  running  a 
short  time,  until  April,  1879,  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  B 
Crampton.    Under  his  management,  being  a 
practical  printer  and  an  experienced  news- 
paper man,  the  Times  took  on  a  new  lease  of 
life   and   soon   became   one   of   the   leading 
country  newspapers  of  its  party  in  the  State. 
Upon  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  :Mr. 
Crampton  was    made   postmaster  at  Delphi 
and  in  1887  sold  the  paper  to  J.  H.  and  J.  0. 
McManus.     They  in  turn  sold  it  to  Robert 
Sultan,  deputy  warden  of  the  Southern  Pen- 
itentiary, who  conducted  the  paper  editori- 
ally from  that  point.    Upon  the  death  of  INIr. 
Suttan  in  March,  1890,  his  widow  managed 
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the  paiper  until  the  following  October,  when 
it  passed  under  the  control  of  R.  M.  Isher- 
wood,  who  is  still  its  manager. 

After  selling  the  Oracle,  Mr.  Green  imme- 
ofterwajrd  the  .lournal,  which  existed  un- 
til 1850,  under  the  successive  management  o 
R.  C.  Green,  Hinderson  Dunkle,  T.  B.  Helm 
atud  Charles  Naylor,  when  the  plaint  was 
bought  by  James  B.  ycott,  who  owned  and 
edited  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Whig  and  Re- 
publican pai-ties  with  \ini  and  vigor  for 
thii-ty-six  years,  and  was  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  tlie  oldest  editor  in  yeairs  of 
service  in  Indiana. 

He  sold  the  .Journal  to  Samuel  Young  in 
1886,  who  controlled  it  but  a  few  we^ks, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  was  then  purchased  by  the  present  pro- 
prietors, Landis  &  Kicketts,  under  whose 
management  it  has  succeeded  both  financial- 
ly and  in  political  importance  until  it  now 
ranks  among  the  foremost  Republican  pa- 
pers in  Indiana. 

In  .June,  1892,  with  an  entirely  new  outfit, 
the  Carroll  County  Citizen  made  its  bow  to 
the  public  as  a  new  candidate  for  public  fa- 
vor, with  A.  B.  Crampton  as  its  editor.  The 
recollection  of  his  resurrection  of  the  Times 
from  a  mere  weekly  publication  to  a  first- 
class  newspaper,  and  his  extended  acquain- 
tance with  the  citizens  of  the  county,  and 
the  zeal  which  was  manifested  in  its  col- 
umns for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
the  news  in  a  compact  and  correct  form 
made  the  newspaper  popular  from  the  start, 
and  its  patronage  and  circulation  has  con- 
stantly increased.  Early  in  the  campaign  3f 
1896  it  was  recognized  as  the  organ  of  the 
party  by  the  Democratic  Central  Committee 
of  the  county,  and  by  the  earnest  and  fear- 
less advocacy  of  the  principles  of  that  party 
has  won  for  itself  a  proud  position  among 
the  leading  Democratic  newspapers  of  the 
State. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  Fawcett  &  Farr, 
two  enterprising  young  printers  comenced 
ithe  publication  of  the  Daily  Herald.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Times  had 
made  an  effort  to  maintain  a  daily  and 
failed  these  young  men  were  firm  in  the 
>pinion  that  there  was  a  field  in  Delphi  for 
ji  daily,  if  properly  and  honestly  managed, 
imd  the  success  of  their  enterprise  demon- 
strated the  soundness     of  their    judgment. 


Thedr  little  daily  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  most 
Delphi  homes  every  evening  and  gives  every 
evidence  of  being  conductd  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis. 


Delphi  and  Carroll  county  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  often 
spent  days  along  the  banks  of  Deer  Creek. 
He  recorded  his  impression  of  that  stream  in 
the  following  poem: 

ON  THE  BANKS  O'  DEER  CRICK. 

On  the  banks   o'   Deer  Crick!    There's   the 

place  fer  me! — 
Worter  slidin'  past  ye  jes  as  clair  as  it  kin 

be;— 
See  yer  shadder  in  it,  and  the  shadder  o'  the 

sky. 
And  the  shadder  o'  the  buzzard  as  he  goes 

a-lazin'  by; 
Shadder  o'  the  pizen  vines,  and  shadder  o' 

the  trees — 
And  I  purt'-nigh  said  the  shadder  o'  the  sun- 
shine and  the  breeze! 
Well — I  never  seen  the  ocean  ner  I   never 

seen  the  sea: 
On  the  bank  o'  Deer  Crick's    grand    enough 

for  me! 

On  the  banks  o'   Deer  Crick — mild  er  two 

from  town — 
'Long  up  where  the  mill-race  comes  a-loafin' 

down, — 
Like  to  git  up  in  there — 'mongst  the  syca- 
mores— 
And  watch  the  worter  at  the  dam,  a-frothin' 

as  she  pours; 
Crawl  out  on  some  old  log,  with  my  hook 

and  line. 
Where  the  fish  is  jes  so  thick  you  kin  see  'em 

shine 
As  they  flicker  'round  yer  bait,  coaxin'  you 

to  jerk, 
Tel  yer  tired  ketchin'  of  'em,  mighty  nigh, 

as  work! 

On  the  banks  o'  Deer  Crick!    Alius  my  de- 
light 
Jes  to  be  around  there — take  it  day  er  night! 
Watch  the  snipes  and  killdees  foolin'   half 

the  day — 
Er  these 'ere  little  worter-bugs  skootin'  ever'- 

way! 
Snakefeeders  glancin'  round,  er  dartin'  out  o* 

sight; 
And  dew-fall,   and  bullfrogs,  and  lightnin'- 

bugs  at  night — 
Stars   up   through   the   tree-tops,   er  in   the 

crick  below, 
And  smell  o'  mussrat  through  the  dark  clean 

from  the  old  b'y-o! 
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Er  take  a  tromp,  some  Sund'y,  say,  'way  up  Soak  yer  hide  in  sunshine  and  waller  in  the 

to  "Johnson's  Hole,"  shade — 

And  find  where  he's  had  a  fire,  and  hid  his  Like  the  Good  Book  tells  us — "where  there's 

fishin'-pole:  none  to  make  afraid!" 

Have  yer  "dog-leg"  with  ye,  and  yer  pipe  Well'. — I  never  seen  the  ocean  ner  I  never 

and  "cut-and-dry" —  seen  the  sea — 

Pocketful  o'   cornbred,   and  slug    er  two  o'  On  the  banks  o'  Deer  Crick's  grand  enougli 

rye;  fer  me! 


ANSWERS  TO  HISTORY  QUESTIONS, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

1.  What  Governors  of  the  State  have 
died  in  office? 

2.  What  Senators  of  the  United  States 
from  Indiana  have  died  in  office? 

3.  What  Governors  of  the  State  have 
become  United  States  Senators? 

4.  What  Senators  from  Indiana  have 
been  elected  without  filling  any   other  office? 

5.  What  former  citizens  of  Indiana  have 
represented  other  States  in  the  United  States 
Senate? 

6.  Who  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  in  Indiana  to  the  United  States 
Senate? 

7.  Who  Avas  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  Governor  of  Indiana? 

8.  What  Senator  from  Indian  served  the 
longest  term? 

9.  What  Governor  of  Indiana  served  the 
longest  term? 

10.  What  Governor  served  the  shortest 
term? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Governor  Ashbel  P.  Willard  was  the 
first  of  the  Indiana  Governors  to  die  in  office. 
He  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  3, 
1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Abram  A.  Hammond.  Governor 
James  D.  Williams  died  at  Indianapolis,  No- 
vember 20,  1880,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Isaac  P.  Gray.  Governor 
Alvin  P.  Hovey  died  at  Indianapolis,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Ira  J.  Chase. 

2.  James  Noble  was  the  first  Sena- 
tor who  died  in  office.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, February  26,  1831,  and  was  buried  in 
the  congressional  cemetery.  Robert  Hanna 
was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  but  John  Tip- 
ton was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term.  James  Whitcomb 
died  in  New  York,  October  4,  1852.     Cliarles 


W.  Catlicart  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  the  vacancy,  but  the  Legislature  elected 
John  Pettit.     Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton  died 
November  1,  1877,  at  Indianapolis.     Daniel 
W.  Voorhees  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture.   These  are  the  only  Senatox-s  who  died  , 
during  their  term  of  office,  but  Senator  John  i 
Tipton  and  Senator  Voorhees  both  died  with-  | 
in  a  few  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  their  j 
terms.  i 

3.  Governors  William  Hendricks,  James 
Whitcomb,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Henry  S. 
Lane  and  Oliver  P.  Morton  became  Senators. 
All  but  Wright  were  elected  during  their  j 
incumbency  of  the  Governor's  office.  Wright 
was  never  elected  Senator,  but  served  oij 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Morton,  iu 
place  of  Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  was  expelled, 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  served  a  term  as  Sen- 
ator before  he  was  elected  Governor. 

4.  Neither  Senator  Fairbanks  nor  Albert 
J.   Beveridge  ever  held  any   office  prior  to 
their  election  to  the  Senate.     James  Noble  i 
and  Waller  Taylor  never  held  office  under  j 
the  State,  but  both  had  been  office  holders  p 
under  the  territorial  government. 

5.  James  Harlan  served  sixteen  years  ns 
Senator  from  Iowa  and     Samuel     J.     Kirlv- 
wood,  six  years.     Josepli     Lane    serv^ed    as 
Senator  from  Oregon  for    two    years.      Am-H 
brose  E.  Burnside  served  twelve  yeai's  as  aj 
Senator    from  Rhode  Island;    NeAvton  Booth  i 
served  six  years  as  Senator     from      Califorj 
nia;    Gilbert  A.  Pierce  served    six    years   as  I 
Senator  from  South  Dakota;      John     Beafrd} 
Allen    served    four    years  as  Senator  fromj 
Washington;     .John    L.    Wilson     served     six 
years     as     Senator     from  Washington.    Of 
Senate  at  the  same  time.    Jesse  B.  Thomas, ; 
who  served  six  years  as  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois,  lived   for  a  few  years  at  Brookville. 
Indiana,  before  he  removed  to  Illinois. 

6.  James  Noble  was  the  youngest  man 
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ever  elected  Senator  from  Indiana,  althougli 
Waller  Taylor  was  but  a  few  months  older. 
He  lacked  a  few  days  of  being  thirty-one 
when  elected  to  the  Senate.  Taylor  was  but 
thirty-two.  Jesse  D.  Bright  was  just  thirty- 
three  when  he  was  elected  Senator. 

7.  Ashbel  P.  Willard  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  elected  Governor  of  Indiana.  He 
was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  elected. 
Oliver  P.  Morton  was  but  thirty-three  years 
of  age  when  he  was  nominated  for  Governor 
in  1856,  and  but  a  few  months  more  than 
thirty-seven  when  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Governor  on  the  election  of  Henry  S. 
Lane  to  the  Senate. 

8.  Senator  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  served 
longer  in  the  Senate  than  any  other  person 
from  Indiana.  He  was  first  appointed  in 
November,  1877,  and  served  continuously  un- 
til March  4,  1897,  mailing  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  Jesse  D.  Bright  served  fifteen 
years. 

9.  Joseph  A.  "Wright  served  the  longest 
term  as  Governor.  He  first  took  his  seat 
in  December,  1849.  The  term  then  was  for 
three  years,  but  by  operation  of  the  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1851  his  term  was  ex- 
tended one  month.  He  was  elected  in  1852 
for  four  years,  taking  his  oath  of  office  foi; 
that  term,  January,  1852,  and  served  until 
January  1857,  malving  a  service  of  a  little 
more  than  seven  years.  James  Brown  Ray 
served  nearly  seven  years,  six  years  under 


an  election,  and  ten  months  as  acting  Gov- 
ernor, succeeding  Governor  William  Hen- 
dricks. 

10.  Henry  S.  Lane  served  only  two  days 
as  Governor.  He  was  inaugurated  January 
14,  1861,  and  resigned  on  the  16th,  having 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
His  term  as  Senator,  however,  did  not  be- 
gin until  the  4th  of  March  that  year.  In 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  five  days,  from 
October  3,  1860,  to  January  16,  1861,  Indiana 
had  four  Governors.  Governor  Willard  died 
October  3,  1861;  Hammond  served  out  his 
term  until  January  14,  1861,  when  Lane  took 
his  seat,  only  to  vacate  it  on  the  16th,  when 
Morton  took  the  office. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

1.  What  benevolent  institutions  are 
maintained  by  the  State? 

2.  When  were  they  erected? 

3.  What  ones  are  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution? 

4.  Which  of  them  really  belong  to  the 
educational  system  of  the  State? 

5.  How  are  the  benevolent  institutions 
maintained? 

6.  How  are  they  governed? 

7.  What  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions are  there? 

8.  When  were  they  ei'ected? 

9.  How  are  they  maintained? 
10.     How  are  they  governed? 


SOMETIME,  SOMEWHERE, 


BY   OPHELIA   G.    BROWNING. 


"Unanswered  yet,  the  prayer  your  lips  have 
pleaded 

In  agony  of  heart  these  many  years  ? 

Does  faith  begin  to  fail,  is  hope  declining, 

And  think  you  all  in  vain  those  falling  tears? 

Say  not  the  Father  has  not  heard  your 
prayer. 

You  shall  have  your  desire,  sometime,  some- 
where ! 

"Unanswered  yet — tho'  when  you  first  pre- 
sented 

This  one  petition  at  the  Father's  throne 

It  seemed  you  could  not  wait  the  time  of 
asking. 

So  anxious  was  your  heart  to  have  it  done? 

If  years  have  passed  since  then,  do  not 
despair. 


For  God  will  answer  you,  sometime,  some- 
where. 

"Unanswered  yet?  But  you  are  not  un- 
heeded; 

The  promises  of  God  forever  stand; 

To  Him  our  days  and  years  alike  are  equal. 

'Have  faith  in  God!'  It  is  your  Lord's  com- 
mand. 

Hold  on  to  Jacob's  angel,  and  your  prayer 

Shall  bring  a  blessing  down,  sometime,  some- 
where. 

"Unanswered  yet?  Nay,  do  not  say  unan- 
swered ; 

Perhaps  your  part  is  not  yet  wholly  done. 

The  work  began  when  first  your  prayer  was 
uttered, 
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And  God  will  finish  what  He  has  begun. 
Keep  incense  burning  at  the  shrine  of  prayer 
And    glory    shall    descend,  sometime,  some- 
where. 

"Unanswered  yet?    Faith  can  not  be  unan- 
swered; 
Jler  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  rock, 


Amid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  un- 
daunted, 

Nor  quails  before  the  loudest  thunder  shock. 

She  knows  Omnipotence  has  heard  her 
prayer. 

And  cries,  'It  shall  be  done,  sometime,  some- 
where.' " 


THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER  IN  HISTORY. 


The  following  important  events  in  Amer- 
ican and  Indiana  history  occurred  in  the 
month  of  September: 

Sept.  1,  1864.  Battle  of  Jonesville  fought; 
Sherman  victorious. 

Sept.  2,  1864.     Sherman  captures  Atlanta. 

Sept.  3,  1783.  Peace  treaty  signed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies;  inde- 
pendence acknowledged. 

Sept.  4,  1774.  First  Continental  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  4,  1859.  David  Wallace,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  died. 

Sept.  4,  1864.  Albert  S.  White,  ex-Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  died. 

Sept.  4,  1871.  Discovery  of  the  great 
Tweed  frauds  in  New  York. 

Sept.  6,  1757.     General  Lafayette  born. 

Sept.  6,  1791.  Outbreak  of  the  Whisky 
Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sept.  6,  1825.  Lafayette  sails  for  France, 
after  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Sept.  6,  1839.  A  $10,000,000  fire  in  New 
York. 

Sept.  7,  1817.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
born. 

Sept.  8,  1860.  Steamer  Lady  Elgin  lost 
on  Lake  Erie;  287  lives  lost. 

Sept.  9,  1848.  Six  hundred  buildings  and 
many  steamers  destroyed  by  fire  at  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  10,  1813.  Perry  destroyed  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 

Sept.  10,  1844.  Joseph  Story,  the  great 
jurist,  died. 

Sept.  11,  1814.  Commodore  McDonough 
defeats  the  British  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Sept.  11,  1850.  Jenny  Lind  gives  her  first 
concert  in  America. 

Sept.  12,  1806.  Commodore  Andrew  Hull 
Foote  born. 

Sept.   12,   1814.     British   attack   on   Balti- 


more repulsed;  General  Ross,  British  com- 
mander, killed. 

Sept.  12,  1857.  Steamer  Central  America 
lost,  with  many  lives. 

Sept.  14,  1807.  Fulton's  steamboat  makes 
its  first  trip  up  the  Hudson. 

Sept.  14,  1847.  City  of  Mexico  surren- 
ders to  General  Scott. 

Sept.  14,  1851.  James  Fennimore  Cooper, 
the  novelist,  dies. 

Sept.  16,  1799.  The  first  Legislature  in 
the  Northwest  Territoiy  assembles. 

Sept.  17,  1787.  Federal  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

Sept.  17,  1862.     Battle  of  Antietam. 

Sept.  18,  1779.     Joseph  Stoiy  born. 

Sept.  18,  1858.  Great  massacre  of  emi- 
grants by  the  Mormons  at  Mountain 
Meadow. 

Sept.  17,  1874.  Mills  at  Fall  river,  Massa- 
chusetts, burned  with  great  loss  of  life. 

Sept.  19-20,  1863.  Battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga. 

Sept.  19,  1881.     President  Garfield  dies. 

Sept.  22,  1862.  President  Lincoln  issues 
his  emancipation  proclamation. 

Sept.  23,  1779.  John  Paul  Jones  wins  lii> 
great  naval  victory. 

Sept.  23,  1780.     Major  Andre  captured. 

Sept.  23,  1815.  Great  gale  throughout 
New  England.  Great  destruction  of  life  and 
property. 

Sept.  23,  1839.     Great  fire  in  New  York. 

Sept.  24,  1755.  John  Marshall,  the  great 
Chief  Justice,  born. 

Sept.  24,  1869.  Gold  panic  in  New  York, 
known  as  "Black  Friday." 

Sept.  26,  1820.     Daniel  Boone  died. 

Sept.  27,  1722.     Samuel  Adams  born. 

Sept.  27,  1805.     General  Moultrie  died. 

Sept.  27,  1854.  Atlantic  steamer  Arctic 
lost. 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  FROM  INDIANA. 


FIFTH    PAPER. 


The  elections  of  1874  resulted  in  giving 
the   Democrats  a  majority  on  joint  ballot. 
Under    ordinary    circumstances    Mr.     Hen- 
dricks would  have  been  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  Lieutenant  Governor     of     the 
State  was  a  Republican,  and  the  Democratic 
party  would  not  consent  to  let  him   come 
in  as  Governor.     So  the  Democrats  turned 
elsewhere  for  a  Senator.    In  1873,  when  Mr. 
Morton  was  re-elected,   the    complimentary 
vote   of  the   Democrats   was   cast  for   Mr. 
Voorhees,  and  now  that  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Pratt  could  be  elected  by  his  party  he  be- 
came an  active  candidate  for  the  place.    Mr. 
Joseph  E.  McDonald  was  also  a  candidate, 
and  the  names  of  Michael  C.  Kerr  and  Wm. 
E.  Niblack  were  also  canvassed.    A  majority 
of  the   party   managers   were   favorable   to 
I  Mr.  McDonald,  and  he  was  secretly  favored 
'  by  Governor  Hendricks.     The  ill  feeling  be- 
tween  those   two   gentlemen   had   not   then 
broken  out.     Mr.   Voorhees  was  persistent, 
however,  and  there  was  some  probability  of 
1  a,  rupture   in  the  party   ranks,    when    Mr. 
Voorhees  was  placated     by     receiving     the 
I  promise  of  the  support  of  all  the  leaders  for 
i  the  next  nomination  for  Governor.    He  wiln- 
1  drew  from  the  race  and  Mr.  McDonald  re- 
jceived  the  caucus  nomination,  and  was  duly 
j  elected,   the  Republicans  giving  their  com- 
jphmeutary  vote  to  Mr.  Pratt. 
1       Joseph  Ewing  McDonald    was    born    in 
(Butler  county,   Ohio,   August  20,   1819.     He 
I  was  of  Scotch  and    French     descent.     His 
i  father  was  a  farmer,  industrious,  of  liberal 
I  mind  and  of  advanced  thought,    but    died 
while  Joseph  was  still  an  infant.    The  death 
I  of   the   father  left  the   care   of   the   infant 
{family  to  the  mother,  and  she  was  well  wor- 
|thy  such  a  care.     She  was  of  Huguenot  de- 
i  scent,   of  good   education  and  strong  intel- 
jlectual  qualities.    She  was  a  writer  of  more 
jthan  ordinary  ability,  and  wrote  stories  for 
Ithe  amusement  and  interest  of  her  children, 
'all  with  an  educational  tendency.    Within  a 
ifew  years  she  married  again,  and  the  step- 


father took  her  and  her  family  to  Indiana, 
in  1826,  settling  on  a  fann  in  Montgomery 
county.  Joseph  remained  on  the  farm  until 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  during  which 
time  he  attended  school  in  Crawfordsville 
two  years.  At  a  very  early  age  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  study  law,  but  the  way 
did  not  seem  clear  to  realize  his  intentions, 
so  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  apprenticed  him- 
self to  a  saddler.  He  pursued  his  new  trade 
diligently  and  earnestly,  but  gave  all  the 
time  he  could  to  study.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  six  years  and  became  an  ex- 
pert workman. 

In  1838  he  entered  Wabash  College  and 
remained  until  1840,  when  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  Asbury  University  (now  DePauw). 
He  only  remained  at  Asbury  one  term.  He 
then  taught  school  one  term  at  Crawfords- 
ville, going  from  there  to  Williamsport  to 
clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother.  He  had 
by  no  means  abandoned  his  intention  of  be- 
coming a  lawyer,  and  in  1842  entered  a  law 
office  at  Lafayette  and  began  active  study. 
So  earnestly  did  he  apply  himself  that  after 
a  study  of  one  year  he  was  able  to  pass  his 
examination  and  receive  his  license  to  prac- 
tice. Before  he  received  his  license  he  was 
nominated  for  prosecuting  attorney,  and  was 
duly  elected.  So  well  did  he  serve  in  this 
position  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
re-elected,  serving  four  years.  In  1847  he 
chose  Crawfordsville  as  his  future  home, 
and  was  soon  able  to  build  up  a  large  prac- 
tice, being  uniformly  successful  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  cases.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  defeating  Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane. 
He  only  served  one  term  in  Congress,  being 
opposed  to  the  radical  demands  of  the  South 
in  regard  to  slavery,  and  his  party  in  the 
State  favoring  the  South. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  Attorney-General 
of  the  State,  being  the  first  to  be  elected  to 
that  important  position.  In  1859  he  removed 
to  Indianapolis  and  entered  upon  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  followed 
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closely  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  dur- 
ing, the  term  of  his  service  in  the  Senate, 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  State.  In  1864  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  as  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. It  was  during  the  heat  of  the  Avar. 
The  Democrats  had  been  successful  at  tlie 
State  election  of  two  years  before,  and  tht\v 
had  strong  hope  of  electing  their  ticket. 
Many  of  the  party  were  openly  hostile  to 
a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  national 
platform  had  declared  it  a  failure  and  de- 
manded peace.  Many  other  Democrats  avIio 
Avere  not  openly  hostile  were  lukewarm  in 
their  support  of  the  national  arms.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald was  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  had  given  his  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  Governor  Morton  on 
many  important  occasions.  He  was  uoav 
pitted  against  the  great  war  Governor  as  a 
candidate  for  the  position  of  chief  executive 
of  the  State.  They  entered  upon  a  joint  can- 
vass. Governor  Morton  Avas  by  far  the 
ablest  speaker  of  the  two,  and  the  canvass 
Avas  practically  one-sided  from  the  start.     It 


Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald. 

was  during  the  campaign  that  the  exposure 
came  in  regard  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Tliat 
exposure  turned  many  Democrats  to  tlie 
support  of  the  Republican  ticket,  and  that 
party  Avas  successful  by  an  ovorAvhelming 
majority. 

In  1875  he  AA'as  elected  to  tlie  Senate  as 


recorded  above.  It  was  just  at  the  close  o: 
the  reconstruction  period,  and  the  animosi 
ties  engendered  over  the  settlement  of  thi 
important  questions  arising  from  the  restoi! 
ation  to  the  Union  of  the  seceded  States  liai' 
not  died  doAvn.  Almost  on  taking  his  s.a 
he  assumed  a  commanding  position  in  ih^ 
Senate,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  th 
ablest  lawyers  in  that  body.  He  served  (i; 
many  important  committees,  and  ahvay 
served  ably  and  conscientiously.  The  imiii 
ical  campaign  in  1876  will  always  be  rennMu' 
l>ered  as  one  of  the  most  bitter  ever  fou-h 
in  the  countrj'-,  and  it  almost  involved  1li' 
country  in  another  civil  war.  The  cnntc- 
was  mainly  over  the  count  of  the  voir  i 
Louisiana.  The  Senate  ordered  an  in^(■st 
gation,  and  Mr.  McDonald  was  one  of  ih 
committee  of  investigation.  The  elections  u 
1880  resulted  in  giA^ing  the  Republicans  a  in;i, 
jority  on  joint  ballot.  Mr.  McDonald  Ma 
naturally  anxious  to  receive  the  complinicm, 
ary  vote  of  his  party,  as  it  would  be  an  ii 
dorsement  of  his  conduct,  but  he  had  ni 
alAA^ays  been  in  harmony  with  the  most  im  i 
ical  element  of  the  party,  especially  on  th 
money  question,  and  the  vote  of  the  DiMur 
cratic  members  of  the  Legislature  wor 
given  to  Governor  Isaac  P.  Gray,  while  th 
Republicans  voted  for  General  Benjami 
Harrison,  who  was  elected.  During  his  ten 
in  the  Senate  the  doctrine  of  finance,  know 
as  the  Greenback  theory,  took  fast  hold  <: 
many  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  e: 
pecially  in  Indiana.  This  doctrine  Mr.  .\I( 
Donald  combatted  with  all  his  might.  Th'' 
gaA'e  him  additional  standing  with  the  part 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  1880  he  Ava 
strongly  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  tli: 
presidency,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  ii 
he  would  receive  the  nomination.  The  tick( 
of  1876  had  gone  down  under  congressional 
action,'  and  the  party  as  a  mass  believe 
they  had  been  wrongly  kept  out  of  Avlir 
they  had  fairly  won,  and  they  demanclod  tl, 
re-nomination  of  the  old  ticket  in  1880.  'I'h 
was  prevented  by  the  positive  action  of  M, 
Hendricks.  Indiana  and  New  York  were  ei 
sential  to  Democratic  success,  and  the  parti 
began  to  look  for  some  one  who  could  carrj 
at  least  one  of  those  States.  Mr.  Hendrictj 
Avas  anxious  for  the  race,  but  the  party  fe 
to  nominate  him  without  nominating  the  ol 
ticket  of  1776  Avould  not  do,  and  they  turntj 
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to  McDonald.     Had  Indiana  loyally  and  en- 
!  thusiastically  taken  up  the  fight  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald he  could  have  been  nominated.     As 
[  it  was  General  Hancock  was  chosen  as  the 
I  candidate. 

1       On  retiring  from  the  Senate  Mr.  McDou- 
I  aid  again  entered  upon  the  active  practice 
[  of  the  law,  opening  an  office  in  Washington. 
He  was  employed  in  many  very  important 
cases,  and  was  very    successful.     In     1864 
Lamdin  P.  Milligan,  William  A.  Bowles  and 
I  Stephen  Horsey,  with  others,  had  been    ar- 
'  rested  in   Indiana  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
I  and  had  been  tried  before  a  military  commis- 
i  sion.     The  three  persons  named  were  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,   but    their 
I  sentence  had  been  commuted  to  life  impris- 
j  onment  by  President  Johnson.    Mr.  McDon- 
ald was  attorney  for  the  prisoners,  and  final- 
!  ly  brought  a  suit  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
There,  after  an  elaborate  argument  by  sev- 
eral of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  country, 
the  sentence  was  set  aside,  on  the  ground 
I  that  the  mifitary  commission  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case.  This  was  a  notable  triumph 
for  Mr.  McDonald. 

As  a  speaker  before  a  court,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald was  strong  and  forceful,  knowing  the 
law  fully  and  presenting  it  in  the  strongest 
light.  In  the  Senate  his  speeches  were  al- 
ways listened  to  attentively  by  his  asso- 
ciates, but  as  a  political  speaker  he  fell  be- 
low many  of  the  other  distinguished  men 
of  Indiana.  He  was  too  prolix,  went  too 
much  into  detail  to  please  the  average  audi- 
ence, and  lacked  the  faculty  of  arousing  en- 
i'thusiasm.  In  politics,  as  in  business,  he  was 
(always  honest  and  conscientious.  In  real 
lability  he  ranked  above  many  of  those  who 
jwere  more  popular  with  his  party.  His  last 
appearance  politically  was  in  1887,  when  he 
I  again  sought  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1884  he  had,  at  the  personal  so- 
ihcitation  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  taken  active 
icharge  of  the  party  in  Indiana.  There  was 
la  friction  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
jHendricks,  and  Mr.  McDonald  was  selected 
las  the  personal  representative  of  the  head  of 
Ithe  ticket  in  the  State.  For  his  services  Mr. 
jCleveland  promised  him  a  Cabinet  position, 
jbut  after  the  election  he  was  induced  by  a 
■jpressure  from  without  to  withdraw  the  offer. 
|Mr.  McDonald  felt  this  keenls',  and  when  a 


successor  to  General  Harrison  was  to  be 
elected,  he  actively  entered  the  field  as  a 
candidate.  The  party  finally  centered  upon 
Mr.  Turpie.  Mr.  McDonald  died  June  21 
1891. 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1877,  Sen- 
ator Oliver  P.  ]Morton  died.  Governor  Will- 
iams promptly  appointed  Daniel  W.  Voor- 
hees  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate.  When 
the  Legislature  met  in  January,  1879,  it  elect- 
ed Mr.  Yoorhees  for  the  few  remaining  days 
of  the  term  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  then  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years  beginning  March  \, 
1879.  He  was  elected  to  succeed  himself  :?j 
1885  and  1891.  He  served  until  March  3, 
1897,  when  he  Avas  succeeded  by  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  making  his  total 
service  in  the  Senate  within  a  few  months 
of  twenty  years,  the  longest  continual  serv- 
ice of  any  man  from  Indiana. 

Daniel  Wolsey  Voorhees  was  born  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  September  26,  1827.  When 
he  was  but  two  months  old  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  settling  on  a  farm  in 
Fountain  county.  Daniel  grew  up  on  the 
farm,  and  knew  what  the  life  of  a  farmer's 
boy  is.  He  was  ambitious  for  an  education, 
and  after  attending  the  schools  of  Fountain 
county  entered  Asbury  (now  DePauAv)  Uni- 
versity, in  1845,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1849.  During  his  collegiate  life  he  gave 
evidences  of  the  wonderful  power  of  oratory 
which  afterward  made  his  name  so  distin- 
guished in  the  nation.  He  had  early  deter- 
mined upon  the  profession  of  law  as  his  fife 
vocation,  and  immediately  after  leaving  col- 
lege entered  a  law  office  in  Crawfordsville. 
When  admitted  to  practice  he  chose  Coving- 
ton, Fountain  county,  as  his  home.  Not  long 
afterward  he  was  chosen  as  the  orator  for 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  his  address  on  that 
occasion  was  so  full  of  eloquent  patriotism 
that  it  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  he  was  not  long  in  securing  a 
large  practice.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
prosecuting  attorney  by  Governor  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  and  at  once  became  the  terror  of 
evil  doers  in  his  circuit. 

In  1856  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  his  district  as  their  candidate  for 
Congress.  He  was  defeated,  however,  by 
James  Wilson,  who  had  been  one  of  his  law- 
preceptors.  Soon  after  his  defeat  he  re- 
moved to  Terre  Haute,  and  in  1858  was  ap- 
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pointed  United  States  Attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  by  President  Buclianan. 
This  appointment  lielped  him  to  extend  his 
acquaintance  over  the  State,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  his  party. 
In  1860,  '62  and  '64  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  last  his  seat  was  success- 
fully contested  by  General  Washburne.  In 
1868  he  was  again  elected,  and  re-elected  in 
1870,  but  in  1872  was  defeated.  He  remained 
out  of  office  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Senate,  but  by  no  means  remained  out  of 
politics.  In  the  Senate  he  toolv  high  rank, 
and  was  a  frequent  spealcer.  For  several 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  finance,  thus  becoming  the  lead?r 
of  his  party  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
died  at  Washington  City,  April  10,  1897. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Voorhees  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  party  favorable  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  made  several  bit- 
ter speeches  and  wrote  some  letters  which 
for  several  years  militated  against  his  pop- 
ularity in  the  State,  and  materially  crippled 
his  influence.  It  was  charged  that  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  but  no  evidence  of  that  kind 
was  ever  obtained.  He  was  a  strict  party 
man,  and  followed  his  party,  and  at  that 
time  his  party  was  hostile  to  the  war.  It 
was  his  attitude  on  the  war  question,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  which  led  to  the  de- 
cision in  1865  giving  his  seat  in  Congress 
to  General  Washburne. 

jNIr.  Voorhees  was  a  great  orator,  but  will 
hardly  be  ranked  by  the  future  historian  as 
a  great  statesman,  as  Morton,  Hendricks 
and  Harrison.  He  originated  no  great 
schemes  of  legislation,  nor  did  he  elaborate 
any,  but  during  most  of  his  services  in  the 
Senate  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party 
on  all  the  great  questions.  His  fame  was 
more  than  national,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  he  was  to  address  the  Senate  he  was 
sure  of  a  great  audience.  He  rose  to  a  na- 
tional fame  as  an  orator  before  his  first  elec- 
tion to  Congress.  Among  the  followers  of 
John  Brown,  in  his  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry, 
in  1859,  was  one  John  p].  Cook,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  Governor  of  In- 
diana. The  Governor  was  in  no  sympathy 
with  the  attempt  of  Brown  to  create  an  in- 
surrection, yet  he  would  not  let  the  brother 
of  his  wife  be  condemned  without  making 


every  effort  to  save  him.  At  his  request, 
Mr.  Voorhees,  who  was  then  United  States 
Attorney  for  Indiana,  went  to  Virginia  to 
conduct  the  defense  of  Cook.  It  was  a  lost 
case  before  it  ever  came  to  ti"ial.  such  was 
the  intensity  of  the  feelfng  aroused  by  the 
attempt,  yet  Mr.  Voorhees  took  up  the  case 
and  conducted  it  with  such  energy  and 
power  that  he  won  a  national  fame.  His 
speech  to  the  jury  has  ever  since  been  re- 
garded as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquent  plead- 
ing. He  rarely  equaled  it  in  after  life,  and 
never  surpassed  it.  With  the  feeling  that 
existed  in  Virginia,  and  throughout  the 
South,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  courageous 
thing  to  take  up  the  defense  of  any  one 
connected  with  the  raid,  but  Mr.  Voorhees 
did  not  hesitate.  It  was  urged  upon  him 
that  it  would  ruin  his  political  chances,  as 
well  as  cause  him  to  run  the  danger  of  per- 
sonal violence,  but  the  calls  of  friendship 
were  greater  than  his  fears  for  himself. 

During  his  long  professional    career    Mr. 
Voorhees  was  connected  with  several  of  the 
most  noted  criminal  trials  of  the  times.    He 
was  not  a  great  lawyer,   but  was  a   great  ! 
advocate,  and  before  a  jury  was  almost  irre-  i 
sistible.     One  of  his  most  famous  speeches  \ 
was  in  defense  of  Mary   Harris,   who  was  , 
charged  with  the  killing  of  A.  J.  Burroughs, 
a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington.    Burroughs  had  promised  marriage 
to   Miss   Harris.     He  refused  to  keep     his 
promise.    Miss  Harris  shot  him  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.     She  was  promptly  | 
indicted  by  the  District  Court.     Her  crime  i 
caused  the  most  intense  excitement,  and  her 
misfortunes   pleaded   loudly   to   the     public. 
All  the  best  elements  in  Washington  exhib- 
ited    their    sympathies    with  her,  and    Mr. 
Voorhees  appeared  in  her  defense.     At  tlie 
close  of  his  speech  she  was  acquitted  by  tlie 
jury  Avithout  leaving  their  seats.    As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  eloquence  we  give  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion, 
but  a  reproduction  of  them  in  print  falls  far 
short  of  conveying  the  impression  they  had  ! 
upon  the  jury  and  the  audience  when  they 
were  uttered  by  his  wonderful  voice: 

"And  why,  without  one  solitary  witness 
to  support  their  theory  of  the  case,  do  the 
prosecutors  so  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  con- 
viction of  this  most  desolate  and  bereaved 
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,    of  sorrowing  mortals?    Why  do  they  clamor 

fiercely  against  the  barriers  of  the  law  and 

I    of  the  evidence  which  encompass  her  about, 

iin  order  to  drag  that  sick  and  fragile  body 
to  a  miserable  death?     Is  it  a  punishment 
j    they  seek?     She  has  suffered  more  already 
\    than  the  king  of  terrors  in  his  most  frightful 
}    form   can   inflict.     If  she   had   been  broken 
on  the  wheel,  her  limbs  disjointed,  and  her 
flesh    torn    in  piecemeal  by  the  most  fiend- 
ish skill  of  the  executioner,     her     tortures 
'    would  have  been  merciful  compared  to  the 


sounded  all  tlie  depths  and  shoals  of  misery 
and  pain.     She  has  lived  in 

"A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame." 

Restore  her  by  your  verdict  to  the  soothing 
influence  of  friends,  of  home.  Let  her  go 
and  lay  her  aching  head  on  the  maternal 
bosom  of  that  church  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  has  tenderly  ministered  to  her 
children  in  distress.  Let  her  go  and  seek 
in  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Father  of 
us  all  consolation  for  the  cruelty  and  in- 
liumanity  of  man. 


Hox.   Danikl  W.  Voorhees. 


racking  which  sunders  into  fragments  the 
immortal  mind.  There  is  no  arrow  in 
Death's  full  quiver  that  can  give  this  young 
breast  a  new  sensation  of  agony.     She  has 


"But  it  is  claimed  that  a  conviction  must' 
be  had  for  the  sake  of  example.  You  have 
been  told  that  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  demand   it.     I   would  not     brins?. 
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such  au  jirgnuK-nt  iuto  court,  but  when  hero 
I  will  meet  it.  If  it  be  true  that  you  desire 
exauiples  for  the  correction  of  vice  and  the 
preservation  of  morality,  I  pray  you  not  to 
commence  with  the  humblest,  the  feeblest, 
and  the  most  helpless.  But  I  deny  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  defendant  is  demanded 
by  the  people  of  this  capital.  Who  are  they 
who  ask  her  blood  at  your  hands?  I  know 
this  people,  and  to  some  extent  I  think  I 
may  speak  for  them.  1  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  their  constant  kindness  while  in 
their  midst,  and  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress 1  have,  in  return,  dealt  with  them  7n 
a  spirit  of  liberality  whenever  I  have 
known  their  wishes.  You  were  told  that  the 
defendant  came  here  from  a  distance — that 
the  States  Avere  pouring  their  criminals  m 
upon  you,  and  therefore  she  must  suffer  as 
a  warning  to  others.  Such  a  statement  is 
unjust  to  your  people.  You  want  justice, 
and  justice  alone,  administered  upon  all; 
and  who  believes  that  this  girl's  life  is  re- 
quired as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  pub- 
lic justice?  I  repel  this  imputation  upon  the 
intelligence  and  humanity  of  this  kind  and 
hospitable  district.  When  you  are  discharged 
and  return  to  your  homes,  as  you  will  in  .i 
few  hours,  ask  those  whom  you  meet  there 
whether  they  desired  you  to  cut  the  feeble 
thread  of  this  girl's  life  by  your  ballot.  I 
will  abide  by  their  answer.  To  no  one  has 
she  appeared  as  the  criminal,  save  to  those 
who  conduct  and  inspire  the  prosecution. 
To  all  others  in  your  midst  she  has  present- 
ed the  sad  spectacle  of  calamity  and  misei^. 
Her  purity,  her  gentleness,  her  guileless 
truth,  shining  out  in  every  word  and  act, 
have  won  to  her  side  in  this  dark  hour  your 
oldest,  your  best,  and  most  honored  citizens. 
Her  prison  abode  has  been  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  the  noblest  and  purest  of  her 
own  sex,  and  delicate  flowers  from  the  lofti- 
est station  in  the  world  have  mingled  their 
odors  with  the  breath  of  her  captivity.  Men, 
venerable  in  their  years,  and  strong  in  their 
convictions  of  the  principles  of  immutable 
right,  have  been  drawn  to  her  assistance 
Tjy  an  instinctive  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
God,  commanding  them  to  succor  the  weak, 
lift  up  the  fallen  and  alleviate  the  distress 
of  innocence. 

"And  now  for  Mary  Harris,  and  in  the 
name  of  Him  Avho  showered  His  blessing 
on  the  merciful,  Avho  spoke  the  parable  of 


the  Samaritan,  who  gave  the  promise  lo 
those  who  feed  and  clothe  the  stranger  in 
their  gates,  and  who  visit  the  sick  and  them 
that  are  in  prison,  I  thank  the  people  of  tlio 
capital.  Add  one  more  obligation  for  \wy 
to  remember  until  the  grave  opens  to  hide 
her  from  the  world.  It  is  in  your  hands  ro 
grant.  The  law  in  its  grave  majesty  ap- 
proves the  act.  The  evidence  with  an  un- 
broken voice  demands  it.  Your  own  heans 
press  forward  to  the  discharge  of  a  mo-t 
gracious  duty.  The  hour  is  almost  at  hand 
for  its  performance.  Unlock,  the  door  'if 
her  prison,  and  bid  her  bathe  her  throbbing 
brow  once  more  in  the  healing  air  of  liber ly, 
Let  your  verdict  be  the  champion  of  law. 
of  morality,  of  science.  Let  it  vindicate  ci\  - 
ilization,  and  humanity,  justice  and  merry. 

"Appealing  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearis, 
to  that  omnipresent  Eye  which  beholds  r\- 
ery  secret  thought,  for  the  integrity  of  my 
motives  in  the  conduct  of  this  cause,  and  fur 
the  sincerity  of  my  belief  in  the  principlt-s 
which  I  have  announced,  I  now,  with  un- 
wavering confidence  in  the  triumph  of  inuM- 
cence,  surrender  all  into  your  hands." 

Another  of  the  great  criminal  cases  in 
which  he  took  part  was  that  of  Capt.  E.  r. 
Johnson,  for  the  killing  of  Edwin  Henry,  in 
Tennessee.  The  plea  of  the  defense,  in  th.it 
case,  as  it  had  been  in  that  of  Mary  Harris, 
Avas  emotional  insanity,  and  again  Mr.  Yoor- 
hees  secured  an  acquittal  of  his  client.  In  tlie 
great  case  of  Harry  C.  Black  in  Maryland, 
for  the  killing  of  Col.  W.  W.  McKaig,  how- 
ever, the  plea  was  self-defense.  In  this  case 
McKaig  had  seduced  the  sister  of  Black,  and 
Mr.  Yoorhees  put  the  defense  on  the  broad 
plea  that  a  man  had  the  right  to  kill  tlie 
despoiler  of  his  family.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  his  speech  on  that  occasion  shows 
the  power  of  the  man  to  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  jury: 

"Am  I  told  that  there  is  no  law  by  Avhic.'i 
he  who  rifles  a  home  of  its  most  precious 
treasures  shall  be  slain?  Am  I  told  that  the 
prisoner  announced  a  sentiment  for  which 
he  should  die,  when  he  declared  his  sister's 
ruin  to  be  the  cause  of  that  bloody  scene? 
With  magnanimity  he  waived  all  considera- 
tions of  himself,  and  thought  only  of  those 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  For  this  shall  he 
sup  the  horrors  of  a  conviction  at  your 
hands?  What  more  did  he  do,  even  if  no 
principle  of  self-defense  shielded  him,  than 
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others  have  clone  iu  every  age  and  in  every 
clime?  The  Christian  and  the  pagan  tribes 
of  men  alilie  give  him  their  examples  and 
their  support.  Examine  all  that  is  left,  all 
that  can  be  found  in  every  distinctive  pe- 
riod of  history  since  the  great  flood  of  man- 
kind commenced  to  flow  from  a  single  fam- 
ily in  the  morning  of  time,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  now  and  then  a  licentious  reign 
like  that  of  Charles  II  of  England,  where 
the  object  was  to  cheapen  female  virtue  and 
license  the  unbridled  lust  of  the  court  and 
its  infamous  favorites,  you  can  find  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner, 
no  authority  to  lay  your  hands  upon  the  de- 
fender of  your  firesides  and  the  protector  of 
your  homes  against  the  common  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  And  I  here,  in  this  solemn 
presence,  with  the  dread  issues  of  life  and 
death  intrusted  to  my  care,  declare,  as  far 
as  my  voice  will  reach,  that  he  who  invades 
the  sanctuary  of  a  home,  imposes  the  im- 
purity of  his  debased  and  brutal  desires 
upon  the  presence  of  innocence,  breaks  the 
charm  and  halo  of  virtue,  and  defiles  the 
altar  of  domestic  life,  forfeits  his  right  of 
abode  in  the  midst  of  human  society,  and 
deserves  to  die.  The  husband's  arm  is  thrice 
armed  for  his  destruction,  the  father  rises 
against  him  in  paternal  majesty,  and  the 
brother  may  scourge  him  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  wherever  he  is  found. 

"His  offense  is  beyond  the  reach  of  par- 
don, and  appeals  to  heaven  and  earth  com- 
bined for  redress.  It  is  rank  with  crime,  and 
invites  the  lash  of  chastisement  from  every 
virtuous  quarter.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  with- 
out that  same  powerful  sanction  of  which 
the  mighty  common  law  of  England  was 
born.  That  vast  and  splendid  structure  is 
simply  the  offspring  of  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire. 
Its  broad  and  enduring  foundations  rest 
upon  the  long-continued  habits  and  prac- 
tices of  an  enlightened  race  and  nation.  It 
springs  from  the  consent  and  approval  of 
centuries.  Has  not  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend  the  same  great  support'' 
Is  it  not  a  common  law  within  itself,  the  eld- 
est born  of  all  laAvs,  antedating  the  days 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Alfred  the 
Lawgiver,  as  widespread  as  the  light  of  his- 
tory, and  as  universal  as  the  nations  of  the 
earth?     Has  it  not  the  sanction  of  .Jehovah 


himself  in  the  case  I  cited  from  the  pages 
of  sacred  history?  Did  it  not  blaze  forth 
from  the  heighths  of  Sinai  to  the  uttermost 
boundaries  of  space  and  time?  The  deatli 
of  the  seducer  and  the  adulterer  was  de- 
creed iu  the  high  courts  of  Heaven  when 
the  ages  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the  de- 
cision has  been  followed  wherever  the  mar- 
riage couch  has  been  spread  and  the  fam- 
ily tie  has  been  woven.  The  usages  of  civ- 
ilization; the  uniform  conduct  of  men  at 
the  same  moment  of  time,  and  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  globe;  the  rulings 
of  judicial  tribunals,  and,  above  all,  the  un- 
varying, unbroken  chain  of  verdicts  ren- 
dered by  juries  since  the  beginning  of  hu- 
man jurisprudence,  have  all  combined  to 
establish  and  consolidate  the  fatal  but  just 
decree. 

"Modern  ages  have  lent  their  sanction 
to  the  customs  of  antiquity.  The  span  of 
our  own  lives  in  these  latter  days  is  crowd- 
ed with  illustrations  of  the  great  truth 
which  I  lay  before  you.  American  history 
has  its  faithful  story  to  tell,  as  well  as  the 
annals  of  the  family  of  Israel,  and  of  every 
civilized  coast  and  tribe  from  that  hour  till 
the  present  day." 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  never  engaged  in  many 
great  civil  suits,  but  his  remarkable  powers 
in  that  direction  were  shown  in  the  case  of 
Kilbourne  vs.  Thompson.  Kilbourne  had 
refused  to  answer  certain  questions  before 
a  committee  of  Congress,  and  had  been  oi'- 
dered  arrested  by  the  House.  Thompson 
was  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  A  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  asked  for,  and  Mr.  Voorhees 
made  a  strong  speech.  The  writ  was  grant- 
ed and  Kilbourne  brought  suit  against  the 
Speaker,  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  claiming  $150,000 
damages.  Mr.  Voorhees  appeared  as  one  of 
the  counsel  for  Kilbourne  and  made  the- 
principal  address  to  the  jury.  The  jury 
awarded  a  verdict  of  $100,000.  This  was  set 
aside  by  the  court,  the  judge  saying  that 
the  jury  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  won- 
derful oratory  of  Mr.  Voorhees,  and  had 
given  excessive  damages.  Mr.  Voorhees  by 
no  means  confined  himself  to  political  or 
legal  addresses,  but  made  speeches  on  vari- 
ous notable  occasion,  in  which  his  powers 
as  an  orator  shone  forth.  We  will  conclude 
this  sketch  by  a  quotation  from  his  speech 
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on  the  unveiling  of  the  Farragut  statue  in 
Washington: 

'ii.  people's  gratitude  to  their  national 
benefactors  is  to  be  found  recorded  in  bronze 
and  marble  rather  than  in  written  books* 
Monuments  towering  to  the  sky  from  every 
battlefield  of  freedom,  statues  of  the  wise 
in  council  and  the  brave  in  action,  standing 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Union,  would  be  a 
more  faithful  expression  of  the  popular 
heart,  and  do  more  to  cherish  patriotic  mem- 
ories and  love  of  country  than  the  pens  of 
the  most  gifted  historians.  There  is  a  vast 
work  in  this  direction,  and  as  the  govern- 
ment grows  older  it  will  go  on.  Farragut 
leads  the  way  for  the  navy.  Others  will  soon 
follow.  The  face  and  form  of  the  command- 
er of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  will  soon  or 
late  stand  in  the  Capitol  for  the  navy  of  the 
Revolution;  Lawrence,  Porter,  Decatur, 
Perry  and  others  will  arise  in  marble  and  'n 
brass  to  represent  the  second  war  for  Amer- 
ican independence,  while  those  who  fought 
upon  the  waters  for  the  flag  of  the  Union 
twenty  years  ago  will  be  embalmed  by  the 
sculptor's  art  for  the  reverence  of  a  grateful 
posterity.  I  speak  not  now  of  honors  for 
the  living.  Their  time  will  come,  alas!  too 
soon;  but  to  the  dead  alone,  whose  fame 
is  beyond  the  accidents  of  time,  is  due  the 
government's  decree  of  monumental  honors. 

"And  now  soon  these  assembled  thou- 
sands will  disappear  from  this  consecrated 
spot,  and  Farragut  Avill  be  left  alone,  as  he 
•stands  revealed  by  the  magic  power  of  art. 
But  others  will  come  to  look  upon  his  com- 
manding presence  in  the  days,  and  in  the 
years,  and  in  the  far  distant  centuries  of  the 
future.  The  American  youth  Avill  here  re- 
sort to  behold  one  whose  boyhood  was  the 
bright,  heroic  dawn  of  a  life  so  useful,  and 
so  inspiring  to  noble  deeds.  Old  age  will 
pause  and  linger  here  in  rapt  admiration  of 
one  who,  with  the  weight  of  three-score 
years  and  more  upon  him,  crowded  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  so  full  of  glory  in  the  defense 
of  his  country.  Presidents,  law-makers, 
heads  of  departments  and  public  officials  of 
every  grade  will  visit  this  spot  as  long  as 
American  patriotism  endures,  to  reverence 
one  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  public  duty 
in  his  childhood,  and  who  left  the  world  witli 
no  blemish  upon  any  part  of  liis  long  career. 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor  will  come  to  gaz'> 


upon  the  face  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  to  drink  in  lessons  of  courage  and  fidel- 
ity for  future  wars,  if  they  should  unhap- 
pily befall  us.  The  American  citizen  of  ev 
ery  calling  and  of  every  section,  as  long  as 
the  Republic  exists,  will  here  dwell  with 
emotions  of  pride  upon  a  character  too  great 
for  a  divided  love  amongst  his  countrymen. 
May  every  portion  of  the  American  Union 
salute  this  statue  with  equal  honor,  and 
may  that  Union  stand  in  justice,  peace,  fra- 
ternity and  equality  while  brass  and  marble 
endure." 

The  year  1880  was  a  year  of  surprises  ro 
both  political  parties  in  Indiana.  The  last 
three  elections  had  gone  in  favor  of  the 
Democrats,  and  as  there  were  many  signs  of 
a  want  of  harmony  among  the  Republicans 
of  the  nation,  and  as  the  Democrats  had 
a  military  hero  for  their  presidential  can- 
didate, they  confidently  expected  a  grand 
triumph,  especially  in  Indiana.  A  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State 
was  hanging  on  the  result,  and  both  parties 
put  forth  all  their  powers.  The  Republicans 
won.  At  once  several  candidates  for  the 
Senate  appeared.  The  most  prominent  were 
Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Hon.  Godlove  S. 
Orth,  Hon.  Will  Cumback  and  Judge  Walter 
Q.  Gresham.  By  tlie  time  the  Legislature 
met  in  January,  1881,  it  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Harrison  was  the  strongest  candidate, 
and  unless  a  combination  could  be  made 
among  the  friends  of  the  other  candidates, 
would  be  nominated.  Such  a  combination 
could  not  be  made,  and  one  after  another 
they  withdrew  from  the  race  before  the  cau- 
cus was  held  until  the  General  stood  as  the 
only  candidate.  He  was  nominated  and  duly 
elected,  taking  his  seat  March  5,  1881. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  born  at  North 
Bend,  Ohio,  August  20,  1833.  He  came  from 
a  family  that  had  long  been  distinguished 
for  its  services  to  the  country.  His  great- 
grandfather served  in  the  continental  Con- 
gress and  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  had 
been  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  grandfather  had  been 
Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  the  military 
hero  of  the  war  of  1812.  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress and  President  of  the  United  States. 
Ilis  father  had  also  served  a  term  or  two 
in  Con.iirc^ss.     Mr.  Harrison  was  educated  at 
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Miami  University  and  studied  law.  In  1857 
lie  removed  to  Indianapolis  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  veas  a  stranger  and  poor,  but  had  a 
stout  heart,  a  capacious  brain,  and  was  a 
hard  student,  so  he  soon  began  to  get  clients. 
In  almost  his  first  case  he  developed  great 
skill  as  a  close  and  rigid  examiner  of  wit- 
nesses, as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  at  once  secured  the  respect  ot 
his  fellow-lawyers.  The  Republican  party 
had  just  been  born,  and  he  championed  its 
cause,  soon  establishing  a  reputation  as  a 
political  speaker  of  remarkable  clearness 
and  power.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Republican  ticket  for  Reporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  elected  with  the  other 
Republican  candidates.  Tn  that  canvass  he 
jneasured    intellectual    swords    with    several 


soning  and  his  familiarity  with  political  his- 
tory, and  established  himself  at  once  as  one 
of  the  great  political  debaters  of  the  time. 
His  sharp,  terse  way  of  stating  his  case  and 
his  epigramatic  sayings  became  noted.  He 
was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  oC 
a  slight,  boyish  figure,  but  possessed  a  keen, 
incisive  voice  and  earnest  manner.  Among 
the  Indiana  orators  of  that  great  campaign 
were  Caleb  R.  Smith,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Rich- 
ard W.  Thompson,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Thom- 
as A.  Hendricks,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  Dan- 
iel W.  Voorhees,  Daviu  Turpie  and  Michael 
C.  Kerr.  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  youngest 
of  all,  but  before  the  campaign  closed  ho 
ranked  as  the  peer  of  any.  He  did  not  have 
the  eloquence  and  wit  of  either  Smith  or 
liane,  nor  the  force  of  Morton,  but  his  clear- 
ness of  statement  and  liis  incisiveness  made 
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'Of  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  party,  among 
them  being  Mr.  Hendricks,  their  candidate 
for  Governor.  In  his  debate  with  that  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  he  surprised  both 
friends  and  foes  by  the  cogency  of  his  rea- 


him  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular 
orators  of  that  memorable  campaign. 

In  1861  the  war  came,  and  Mr,  Harrison 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  his  support  of  an 
energetic  prosecution   of  the  war.     In  1862 
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at  the  request  of  Goveruor  Morton  be  re- 
cruited a  regiment  and  was  made  its  col- 
onel. With  that  regiment  he  went  to  the 
field.  He  exhibited  a  large  degree  of  mili- 
tary ability,  and  his  regiment  was  soon 
known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  service.  It 
fought  its  way  through  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  was  with  Sherman  in  his  great 
campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  During  much  of 
the  time  Colonel  Harrison  was  in  command 
of  a  brigade.  Having  voluntarily  entered 
the  army  it  was  declared  that  he  had  for- 
feited his  civil  office  of  Reporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  in  1864  he  was  renominated 
for  the  same  position  and  re-elected,  taking 
his  office  on  his  return  from  the  army.  He 
retired  from  that  position  in  1869  and  re- 
sumed the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
assuming  his  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Indianapolis  bar.  He  had  always  been  in- 
terested in  politics  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  each  campaign.  In  1872  he  sought 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  convention  by  General 
Browne.  In  1876  the  Republicans  nominated 
for  that  office  Hon.  Godlove  S.  Orth,  then 
United  States  Minister  to  Austria.  During 
the  campaign  Mr.  Orth's  name  became 
mixed  up  with  some  scandal  connected  with 
what  was  known  as  the  Venezuela  claims. 
It  was  afterward  established  that  Mr.  Orth 
was  entirely  innocent  of  even  a  seeming 
wrong  doing,  but  at  the  time  his  party 
friends  became  alarmed  and  feared  that  the 
charges  would  bring  about  party  defeat,  so 
he  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  the 
ticket.  General  Harrison  was  then  absent 
from  the  State,  but  the  committee  substi- 
tuted his  name  for  that  of  Mr.  Orth,  without 
consulting  him.  General  Harrison  at  first 
[)ositively  refused  to  make  the  race,  but  fin- 
ally was  induced  to  do  so.  Only  about  one 
mouth  remained  before  the  election,  but  he 
threw  himself  so  heartily  and  earnestly  into 
the  campaign  work  that  he  run  largely 
Mhead  of  his  ticket  though  defeated. 

In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  In 
(lie  Senate  he  took  at  once  a  very  high  posi- 
(ion,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  on  the  floor  of  that  body.  He  had 
been  offered  a  cabinet  position  by  President 
(Jarfield,  but  declined  it,  preferring  serving 
ill  the  Senate.     In  the  debates  of  the  Senate 


he  was  a  frequent     but     never     a  lengthly 
speaker.    When  he  did  speak  he  commanded 
the  close  attention    of    his  colleagues.     He 
never  spoke  to  the  galleries.     In  1866,  when 
his  seat  was  to  be  one  of  the  prizes  of  the 
election,  both  parties  put  forth  their  strong- 
est efforts  to  capture  the  Legislature.     On 
the   vote  at   the   last  previous   election  the 
Democrats  had  by  far  the  best  chance  of 
winning,  but  the  election  resulted  in  giving 
neither   party   a     majority   on    joint   ballot. 
The  Democrats  controlled  the  Senate  and  the 
Republicans  the  House,  but  the  balance  of 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  three  members 
of  the  House  who  had  been  elected  by  the     j 
labor  vote.     It  was  understood  that  two  of     , 
these  preferred  ]\Ir.  Harrison,  and  one  the     | 
Democratic  candidate.     There  were  several 
contested  seats  in  each  House.     One  was  of     ' 
a  Representative  elected  from  Vigo  county.     ' 
At  a  previous  election  he  had  been  chosen 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  had  not  qual- 
ified.    The  constitution  provides  that  a  per- 
son elected  to  a  judicial  office  shall  not  bo 
eligible  to  any  other  than  a  judicial  office 
during  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elect- 
ed.    His  seat  was  contested  on  the  ground 
of   his   ineligibility,   and   he   was   unseated.     ; 
This  gave  the  Harrison  men  the  advantage     , 
if  the  two  labor  members  would  vote  for 
him,  but  they  still  hung  out.    The  ballotting     j 
continued  for  several  days,  until  the  Senate     1 
decided  one  of  the  contested  cases  before  it,     I 
by  unseating  the     Republican     and  seating     ' 
his  Democratic  opponent.    Then  a  split  came     \ 
in  the  three  labor  votes,  one  of  them  voting     | 
for  Mr.   Turpie,   causing  his   election.     The 
Republican  members  undertook  to  file  a  pro- 
test  against  the  seating  of  Mr.  Turpie,  but 
it  amounted  to  nothing. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  Mr.  Harrison  re-     | 
turned  to  Indiana  and  entered  again  upon     I 
the  active  practice   of  his   profession.     He     j 
began  to  assume  prominence  as  a  presiden-      | 
tial  possibility.    He  had  received  some  votes 
in  the  convention  of  1880,  and  was  talked  of 
again  in  1884.     Early  in  1887  his  friends  set      I 
about  the  work  of  securing  his  nomination.      j 
In    Indiana   all  the   districts   instructed   for 
him,  as  did  the  convention  which  appointed 
the  delegates  at  large.    Judge  Gresham  was      | 
also  a  candidate,  and  his  friends  were  ex-      | 
ceedingly  active  and  aggressive.     The  party 
leaders,    however,    were   for  Mr.   Harrison. 
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The  convention  met  in  Cliicago  amid  great 
excitement.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Alli- 
son, of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Alger,  of  Michigan, 
were  active  candidates,  while  Mr.  Blaine 
had  many  enthusiastic  followers.  The  Chi- 
cago papers  were  all  supporting  Judge 
^jrresham,  and  when  the  ballotting  began  it 
was  uncertain  who  would  be  the  successful 
nominee.  The  Harrison  managers  were  all 
trained  political  leaders,  and  out-generaled 
the  opposition,  bringing  about  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Harrison  on  the  eighth  ballot. 

The  campaign  that  followed  was  one  of 
the  most  exciting  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  The  Southern  States  were 
solid  for  him,  as  was  supposed,  and  to  se- 
cure success  he  only  had  to  capture  Indiana 
and  New  Yorli.  Thus  the  great  battle  was 
fought  in  those  two  States.  In  the  campaign 
Mr.  Harrison  developed  his  wonderful  fac- 
ulty of  speech-maliing.  Almost  every  day 
during  the  campaign  he  was  visited  by  large 
delegations,  and  he  addressed  each  one,  but 
did  so  in  a  manner  to  extort  the  admiration 
of  his  opponents.  The  speeches  were  all 
characterized  by  an  intensity  of  patriotism 
and  Americanism.  The  election  resulted  in 
bis  favor,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
March  4,  1889.  He  went  into  office  well 
equipped  for  its  arduous  duties.  He  was  one 
•of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
was  wise  in  statecraft.  During  his  admin- 
istration several  important  international 
•questions  arose,  which  he  handled  with  rare 
sliill.  Some  sailors  of  the  United  States 
war  steamer  Baltimore  were  assaulted  by  a 
mob  in  the  streets  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and 
some  of  them  killed.  President  Harrison  at 
once  demanded  an  apology  from  the  Chilean 
government  and  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity. This  was  at  first  refused,  but  the 
energetic  action  of  President  Harrison 
brought  about  an  honorable  settlement. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
great  Congress  of  the  American  Republics 
was  held  at  Washington.  Serious  complica- 
tions arose  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
Bering  sea  controversy,  but  the  matter  was 
finally  adjusted.  Trouble  also  arose  with 
Italy  over  the  killing  of  several  Italians  by 
a  mob  at  New  Orleans.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment demanded  an  indemnity.  This  was  a 
new  question  for  the  United  States,  as  the 


offense  was  one  against  the  State  laws  of 
Louisiana,  and  could  only  be  dealt  with  by 
the  courts  of  that  State.  President  Harrison 
at  once  acknowledged  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  so  far  as  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  was  concerned,  and  an  amicable 
settlement  was  reached.  During  his  admin- 
istration what  has  been  known  as  the  Mc- 
Ivinley  tariff  law  was  passed  by  Congress. 
It  provided,  among  other  things  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  treaties  of  reciprocity  with 
other  nations,  and  several  such  treaties  were 
made.  The  silver  question  also  became  a 
very  important  one.  The  friends  of  the 
white  metal  demanded  its  free  and  unlimited 
coinage.  This  was  strongly  opposed,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  a  compromise  was 
reached,  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the 
government  of  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
bullion  each  month,  and  the  issue  of  silver 
certificates  against  that  buUion.  Both  the 
McKinley  law  and  that  providing  for  the 
silver  purchase  became  very  unpopular,  and 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  President  Harrison 
for  re-election. 

In  1892  President  Harrison  was  renom- 
inated by  his  party,  but  the  tide  had  set  in 
against  him,  and  he  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  1888. 
During  his  administration  a  most  distressing 
occurrence  took  place  at  Washington,  being 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
Mrs.  Tracy  and  her  daughter  were  burned 
to  death.  Mrs.  Harrison  also  died  a  few 
months  before  the  close  of  his  term. 

As  President  Mr.  Harrison  was  firm,  able 
and  patriotic.  His  administration  was  re- 
markably pure  and  free  from  scandals.  As 
a  lawyer  he  is  strong  at  every  point.  His 
mind  is  analytical,  quick  and  resourceful. 
He  is  a  thorough  master  of  the  law  and  of 
the  art  of  examining  witnesses.  Before  the 
court  or  jury,  he  is  forcible  and  tactful, 
never  throwing  away  a  word.  He  seizes 
hold  of  the  strong  point  in  his  case  and  to 
that  he  holds.  He  never  enters  into  the 
argument  of  a  cause  until  he  has  thoroughly 
studied  it  in  all  its  bearings.  As  a  political 
speaker  he  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  an 
equal.  He  is  now  in  Paris  as  the  counsel 
for  Venezuela  in  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  boundary  question. 

The  political   campaign   of   1886   was.    'u 
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some  ]'espects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
the  State  had  ever  knowu.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  Governor  Gray  had  an  ambition 
to  succeed  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  Senate,  and 
tlie  impression  prevailed  that  should  the 
Democrats  control  the  Legislature  he  v^-ould 
be  the  chosen  man.  Before  the  campaign 
opened  Lieutenant  Governor  Manson  vacat- 
ed his  office  by  accepting  one  under  the 
federal  government.  This  left  the  successor- 
ship  to  (jQvernor  Gray  in  grave  doubt.  Con- 
stitutionally the  Senate  had  no  presiding 
officer,  and  could  have  none  until  it  met  and 
elected  one.  The  chances  were  that  the 
Democrats  would  control  the  Senate,  and 
thus  be  able  to  elect  a  presiding  officer,  but 
still  there  was  an  air  of  uncertainty  about 
it.  The  Attorney  General  gave  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  people  at  the  ensuing 


member  (jf  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  State, 
was  a  candidate.  Another  candidate  waa 
Hon.  .Joseph  E.  McDonald,  who  had  served; 
in  the  Senate  from  1875  to  1881.  No  other 
names  were  mentioned  as  even  probable 
candidates,  until  a  day  or  two  before  the 
meeting  of  the  caucus,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Hon.  David  Turpie  was  in  the 
field.  He  secured  the  nomination,  and  after 
a  legislative  struggle  which  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days,  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat 
March  4,  1887.  He  was  re-elected  in  1893, 
the  Republicans  voting  for  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks.  He  was  again  a  candidate  in 
1899,  but  was  defeated  by  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge. 

r»avid  Tui'pie  is  a  native  of  Ohio.     None 
of  his  bidgiapliers  gives  the  date  of  hisbirth, 


Hon.   David  Tukpik, 


election  shoiild  choose  some  one  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  retirement  of  General 
Manson.  All  parties  nominated  candidates 
and  the  Republicans  Avere  successful  at  the 
polls.  Under  the  circumstances  Governor 
Gray  could  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Hon.  William  E.  Niblack,  of  Yincennes, 
who  had  had  a  long  and  honorable  Con- 
gressional career,   and   at   that   time   was   :; 


and  he  has  always  been  very  reticent  in 
speaking  of  his  early  life.  The  first  known 
of  him  in  Indiana  he  was  on  a  farm  in  Car- 
roll cotinty.  After  receiving  his  education 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  Senator 
Pratt  at  Logansport.  He  was  admitted  -ro 
the  bar  in  1849  and  located  at  Monticello,  in 
White  county.  He  gave  early  evidence  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  ability  as  a  law- 
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:yer,  and  in  1854  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Wriglit  Judge  of  tlie  Common  Pleas  Court 
of  Iiis  district.     Two  years  later  be  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  tbe  Circuit  Court,  but  a 
'      position  on  tbe  bencb  did  not  suit  bim  and 
!      be  soon  resigned.    He  bad  previously  served 
I      -one  term  in  tbe  Legislature.    In  18.58  be  was 
again  elected  to  tbe  Legislature,  and  became 
one  of  tbe  prominent  members  of  tbe  House. 
During     tbat     session     be  won   fame   as  a 
I       speaker,  and     in     1860     was  nominated  for 
i      Lieutenant  Governor  on  tbe  ticket  witb  Mr. 
I       Hendricks.     His     opponent     was  Oliver  P. 
'       Morton.    Tbey  entered  upon  a  joint  canvass 
of  tbe  State,  and  wbile  Mr.  Turpie  added  to 
bis  fame  as  a  political  speaker  be  was  out- 
matcbed  by  Mr.  Morton.    In  1862,  '63  and  '64 
be  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Con- 
gress against  Scbuyler  Colfax.    As  a  speaker 
be  outmatclied  Mr.  Colfax,  but  be  lacked  tbe 
great   faculty   of   making  friends   possessed 
in  sucb  an  eminent  degree  by  bis  opponent. 
In  1863  tbe  Legislature  was  called  upon  to 
elect  a  Senator  to  fill  out  tbe  few  remaining 
days  of     tbe     unexpired     term  of     Senator 
Brigbt,  wbo  bad  been  expelled,  and  a  Sena- 
tor for  tbe  full  term  beginning  on  tbe  4tli 
of  Marcb  tliat  year.    Mr.  Brigbt  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  be  elected  for  tbe  sbort  term 
at  least,  but  be  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Turpie. 
Mr.  Turpie  took  bis  seat  immediately  after 
Ills  election,  and  altbougb  be  bad  only  about 
forty  days  to     serve     made     a  speecb  tbat 
caused  a  wide  sensation. 

During  tbe  war  Mr.  Turpie  was  a  leader 
of  tbose  wbo  most  strongly  opposed  its 
prosecution,  and  bis  speecb  in  tbe  Senate 
arraigned  tbe  administration,  for  its  manner 
of  conducting  tbe  war,  in  tbe  strongest 
terms.  In  1868  be  removed  to  Logansport 
and  continued  tbe  practice  of  bis  profession, 
taking  rank  among  tbe  ablest  attorneys  of 
tbe  nortbern  part  of  tbe  State.  In  1872  he 
removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  two  years  later 
Avas  elected  a  Representative  in  tbe  State 
Legislature,  and  was  cbosen  Speaker  of  tbe 
House.  In  1884  be  sougbt  tbe  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governox",  but  was  defeated 
by  Isaac  P.  Gray.  On  tbe  accession  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  tbe  presidency  he  was  appoint- 
ed United  States  Attorney  for  tbe  district  of 
Indiana,  and  served  in  tbat  capacity  until  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

^Ir.   Turpie  possesses  a  profound  knowl- 


edge of  the  law,  and  a  memory  tbat  is  al- 
most marvellous.  He  is  a  bnguist,  reading 
and  speaking  several  languages.  He  has 
specially  been  a  student  of  history,  and  his 
knowledge  in  that  line  is  greater,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  member  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. In  speaking  bis  voice  has  a  strident 
tone  tbat  is  unpleasant,  but  in  tbe  Senate  he 
ahvays  commanded  the  close  attention  of 
bis  colleagues.  He  is  a  master  of  invective 
and  sarcasm,  and  bis  speeches  were  fre- 
quently characterized  by  extreme  bitterness. 
In  bis  nature  be  Avas  a  man  of  positive  con- 
victions, and  never  shrank  from  expressing 
bis  convictions.  Perhaps  bis  greatest  ef- 
forts in  tbe  Senate  were  exhibited  in  bis 
opposition  to  tbe  proposed  construction  of 
tbe  Nicaragua  canal.  On  tbat  subject  he 
made  several  speeches  of  great  power.  He 
has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  lawyers  in  the  Senate  and  one  of 
tbe  ablest  debaters. 

In  1894  occurred  one  of  tbose  political 
landslides  which  have  startled  tbe  people  of 
Indiana.  For  twelve  years  the  Democrats 
bad  been  able  to  bold  a  majority  on  joint 
ballot  in  the  Legislature.  Once  or  twice  in 
tbat  time  tbe  Republicans  bad  succeeded  in 
getting  control  of  tbe  House,  but  tbe  super- 
iority of  tbe  Democrats  in  the  Senate  had 
always  given  them  a  majority  on  joint  bal- 
lot. In  1894,  however,  tbe  landslide  gave 
both  Houses  to  tbe  Republicans,  and  bright- 
ened their  hopes  of  electing  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Voorbees  when  his  time  should  expire 
in  1897.  At  once  the  Republicans  began  to 
discuss  tbe  names  of  tbe  various  members 
of  tbe  party  wbo  would  make  an  acceptable 
Senatoi-.  Tbe  victory  of  1894  was  suppif--- 
mented  in  1896,  and  the  Republicans  bad  a 
large  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  an  active 
canvass  for  Senator  began.  Among  the 
leading  Republicans  of  the  State  was  Judge 
Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Fort  Wayne.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  intellectual  power.  Tbat 
part  of  tbe  State  had  never  had  a  member 
of  tbe  Senate.  Another  candidate  was  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace,  the  soldier,  author  and  diplo- 
mate,  whose  fame  was  international.  A 
third  candidate  was  Hon.  W.  R.  McKeen, 
one  of  the  great  railroad  men  of  tbe  State, 
tbe  one  man  in  the  State  who,  without  hav- 
ing been  in  tbe  army,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  a  member  of     the     Loyal  Legion. 
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These  three  gentlemen  had  ardent  and  earn- 
est friends  both  in  the  Legislature  and  out, 
but  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  canvass  overshadowed 
them  all,  and  easily  secured  the  caucus  nom- 
ination, and  was  duly  elected,  the  Democrats 
again  casting  their  votes  for  Mr.  Yoorhees. 

About  a  dozen  years  after  the  town  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  settled  a  ship  from  Eng- 
land brought  over  to  the  new  colony  one 
Jonathan  Fayerbanke,  and  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  wife  and  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  They  were  of  that  sturdy  class 
called  the  yeomanry  of  England.  They  were 
farmers,  and  their  ancestors  had  been  farm- 
ers for  many  generations.  They  were  Puri- 
tans, fearing  God,  and  hating  iniquity.  In 
the  days  of  the  struggle  between  the  people 
and  the  crown  they  had  fought  with  Crom- 
well and  followed  Fairfax.  In  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  they  had  prospered,  serv- 
ing God  and  the  country;  in  the  days  of  the 
persecution  they  had  maintained  their  faith, 
and  when  the  persecution  grew  too  strong 
and  a  new  country  was  opened  up,  where 
they  could  worship  without  fear  or  molesta- 
tion, they  turned  away  from  the  land  of 
their  forefathers  to  seek  a  home  amid  new 
dangers,  a  home  of  privations,  of  hardships, 
but  a  home  where  they  would  have  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  for  liberty  of  conscience 
they  were  willing  to  undergo  hardships, 
endure  privations  and  encounter  dangers. 
What  were  dangers  to  them?  Had  they  not 
for  generations  been  encountering  dangers 
in  worshipping  God  after  their  own  manner? 
Jonathan  Fayerbanke  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  of  strong  prejudices,  as  were  all  Puri- 
tans, of  strong  determination.  In  the  old 
country  he  could  have  no  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  he  was  but  a 
cipher  in  the  great  ocean  of  existence,  but  in 
America,  In  the  Massachusetts  colony,  he 
could  have  a  voice  in  determining  what 
form  of  government  should  exist;  he  would 
no  longer  be  a  cipher,  but  a  lawmaker,  a 
sovereign.  Strong  of  frame,  strong  in  his 
love  of  liberty,  he  gathered  his  family 
around  him  and  took  ship  for  the  new  world. 
He  landed  in  Bostontown,  but  Bostontown 
was  already  becoming  crowded,  and  some  of 
its  inhabitants  were  seeking  for  some  place 
where  they  could  lay  off  a  new  town.  They 
went  a  few  miles  away  and  started  the  town 


of  Dedham.  One  of  the  leading  settlers  ^f 
Dedham  was  Jonathan  Fayerbanke.  There 
he  and  his  sons  signed  the  "covenant."  This 
covenant  was  a  compact  between  the  ciii 
zens  as  to  how  the  town  was  to  be  governed 

Jonathan  was  a  Puritan,  but  from  tin- 
record  of  the  first  church  established  at  Ded 
ham  it  would  appear  that  for  sometime  \w 
did  not  altogether  agree  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  being  a  man  of  independent 
thought.  Just  what  those  differences  v.'erc 
is  not  set  out,  but  the  entry  on  the  church 
record  is  unique,  and  is  given  here  ver- 
batim: 

"Jonathan  Fairebanke  notM'ithstaudinu 
he  has  long  stood  off  from  ye  church  upon 
some  scruples  about  publike  p'fession  of 
faith  &  ye  covenant  yet  after  divers  loving 
conferences  with  him,  he  made  such  a  dec- 
laration of  his  faith  «&  c'version  to  god  .K: 
p'fession  of  subjection  to  ye  oi'dinances  of 
Xt  in  this  Xyt  he  was  readily  &  gladly  re- 
ceived by 'ye  whole  church:  14d  6m  1646.'' 

The  original  Fayerbankes  or  Fairebanke s 
followed  the  scriptural  injunction  to  multi 
ply,  for  within  a  comparatively  few  j^ears 
the  name  was  a  prominent  one  in  the  annals 
of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  xroni 
there  they  have  spread  out  until  the  descend- 
ants of  Jonathan  are  now  found  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  They  are  found  in 
almost  every  trade  and  profession.  Between 
1636  and  1654  Jonathan  Fairebauk  erected  :.t 
Dedham  a  residence  for  himself  and  family 
that  is  now  one  of  the  historic  spots  of  the 
old  Bay  State.  Until  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  it  has  been  continually  occupied  by 
one  of  his  descendants.  A  year  or  two  ago 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Historical  Society  and  is  to  be  pre- 
served by  that  association.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colonies  the  Fairbanks  were 
prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  the  times.  In  all  the  public  meetings  of 
the  citizens  of  Dedham  and  other  towns 
where  they  lived  a  Fairbank  was  always 
prominent,  and  when  the  colonies  began  to 
hold  legislatures  of  their  own,  they  were 
present  as  members.  In  war  they  were  no 
less  renowned.  They  furnished  to  the  col- 
onies in  the  fights  against  the  Indians  an-l 
against  the  French,  captains,  lieutenants  and 
minute  men.  Some  gave  their  lives  and-, 
others  their  blood  in  those  contests. 
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When  the  War  for  ludependeuce  came 
they  furnished  their  full  share  to  the  armies 
of  the  new  nation,  and  fought  on  almost  all 
the  battlefields  of  that  war.  It  was  the 
same  in  1812,  in  Mexico  and  in  the  civil  war. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Union  they 
liave  served  in  many  official  capacities  in  a 
number  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
the  halls  of  the  legislatures  they  have  been 
especially  prominent.  For  some  years  the 
country  has  been  enjoying  two  fads — hered- 
ity and  environment.  For  the  one  we  are 
told  that  virtues  and  talents  as  well  as  vices 
come  from  heredity  and  for  the  other  that 
we  are  just  what  our  environments  in  iife 
make  us.  History  teaches  that  so  far  is 
heredity  is  concerned  in  our  mental  qual- 
ities we  are  controlled  in  no  degree  what- 
ever by  what  our  grandfathers  were,  b\it 
after  all  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of  that 
our  ancestors  for  generations  back  have 
l)een  men  of  ability,  of  integrity,  of  higii 
standing  with  their  fellow-men,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Jonathan  Fayerbanke  of  Detl- 
ham,  Mass.,  can  well  be  proud  that  their 
family  have  produced  eminent  physicians, 
lawyers,  preachers,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, politicians,  legislators  and  states- 
men. Of  this  family  came  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  is  eighth  in 
descent  from  Jonathan  Fayerbanke  who  set- 
tled in  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1636.  The  father 
of  the  Senator  was  born  in  Vermont,  but  be- 
fore he  reached  his  majority  had  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts,  thence  to  Ohio.  He  set- 
tled in  Union  county,  and  for  several  years 
followed  the  vocation  of  wagon  maker,  but 
finally  purchased  a  farm  and  began  the  life 
of  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  On  that  farm  Charles 
Warren  was  born;  there  he  lived  his  boy- 
hood life,  inured  to  the  hard  work  of  a  farm- 
er's boy;  there  came  to  him  the  aspirations 
which  have  brought  him  fame.  The  suc- 
cessful man  is  one  who  has  one  leading  as- 
piration in  life,  and  follows  that  patiently, 
ardently,  persistently.  The  history  of  the 
world  has  furnished  examples  of  men  who 
have  sprung  into  fame  and  power,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  but  those  cases  are  rare  and 
generally  have  been  amid  political  revolu- 
tions. It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss.  Rolling  stone  is  but  an- 
other way  of     saying     without  a  purpose. 


Young  Fairbanks,  on  that  Ohio  farm,  in  the 
midst  of  its  toil,  set  one  purpose  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  persistently,  patiently  and 
steadily  pursued  it,  until  success,  abundant 
success,  came  to  him.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  his  boyhood's  days  ho 
fixed  his  eyes  on  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  That  was  not  his  object,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  even  dreamed  then  of 
any  kind  of  political  preferment.  His  one 
purpose  at  that  time  was  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion. He  was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  of 
work  on  the  farm,  but  he  believed  that  he 
could  better  succeed  in  some  other  walk  of 
life,  and  whether  he  remained  a  farmer  or 
chose  some  other  vocation  he  determined  io 
base  his  vocation  on  a  good  education,  and 
to  obtain  that  he  bent  all  his  energies. 

He  attended  the  schools  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, studied  at  home,  thought  while  he  fol- 
lowed tile  plow,  or  did  the  other  work  whicli 
fell   to   las     lot,     using     every   opportunity 
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which  came  in  his  way.  He  read  all  the 
books  he  could  obtain,  and  stored  their  con- 
tents in  his  mind  for  future  use.  In  secur- 
ing an  education  he  went  as  far  as  the 
schools  of  his  neighborhood  could  take  him, 
and  then  set  a  collegiate  course  before  his 
mind.  While  his  parents  were  not  abso- 
lutely poor,  yet  they  were  far  from  rich,  and 
it  was  a  hard  struggle  on  the  farm  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  family,  ani  but 
little  could  be  spared  to  send  one  of  the  boys 
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to  college,  but  to  college  Charles  determined 
to  go,  and  he  went  about  the  work  of  over- 
coming the  obstacles.  A  neighbor  lad  was 
equally  ambitious  for  a  collegiate  training, 
and  he,  too,  was  poor,  but  they  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  they  could  join  their  forces  :t 
would  make  the  burden  easier  on  each  of 
them.  Not  far  away  from  their  home  was 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  College.  That  was  their 
^[ecca.  They  rented  a  room,  their  parents 
gave  them  some  furniture,  and  as  often  as 
they  had  opportunity  sent  them  supplies  of 
provisions.  There  they  roomed,  there  they 
studied.  To  help  eke  out  money  to  meet  his 
expenses  young  Fairbanks,  Avho  had  studied 
how  to  use  the  tools  of  a  carpenter  on  the 
farm,  did  odd  jobs.  He  was  not  in  college 
to  play,  and  soon  became  known  as  one  ')f 
the  hardest  students  in  his  class,  yet  when 
he  had  time  for  relaxation  no  one  joined  in 
the  sports  of  the  hour  more  heartily.  He 
made  friends  with  students  and  faculty,  and 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  popular  students 
in  the  college. 

He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  col- 
lege paper,  and  thus  improved  his  style  as  a 
writer.  He  graduated  in  1872,  with  higli 
honors.  Having  obtained  what  education  he 
could  in  the  college  he  set  another  object  be- 
fore him.  He  had  determined  to  study  law. 
That  was  to  be  his  chosen  vocation  and  he 
went  patiently,  earnestly,  persistently  about 
the  work  of  preparation.  He  was  out  of 
money,  and  to  earn  enough  to  keep  him  go- 
ing while  pursuing  his  studies  he  became  an 
employe  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Pitts- 
biirg  and  Cleveland.  By  r874  he  had  com- 
pleted his  law  studies  far  enough  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  he  removed  to  Indi- 
anapolis. Then  the  great  struggle  began. 
The  top  of  the  profession  was  still  far 
ahead  of  him,  but  he  determined  to  reach  it, 
and  with  the  same  patience,  the  same  per- 
sistence he  worked  day  and  night.  He  had 
a  happy  faculty  of  making  friends,  and  step 
by  step  he  climbed  up  in  his  profession.  At 
first  clients  came  slowly,  but  soon  they  mul- 
tiplied and  success  was  assured.  He  was 
often  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  his  chosen 
path  and  give  himself  to  politics,  and  many 
flattering  propositions  were  made  him,  but 
from  all  he  turned  aAvay  with  the  same  an- 
swer: "I  must  first  make  my  place  in  the 
profession  sure,  and  secure  a  competency  so 


I  may  be  able  to  care  for  and  educate  my 
family."  The  game  of  politics  is  a  fascinating 
one,  and  once  entered  upon  is  hard  to  break 
away  from,  yet  to  pursue  it  militates  greatly 
against  the  fortunes  of  a  young  man  even 
though  he  may  be  successful  from  a  political' 
standpoint. 

Mr.  I'airbanks  did  not  wholly  ignore  poll- 
tics,  however,  but  studied  carefully  the  great 
political  problems  of  the  day,  and  when  a 
campaign  was  on  gave  some  of  his  time  to 
speechmaking  for  his  party,  but  he  would 
not  let  it  engross  his  mind.  His  first  promi- 
nent appearance  in  politics  was  in  1888.  He 
had  previously  been  known  as  a  strong  and 
persuasive  speaker,  but  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  management  of  a  campaign.  In  the  year 
mentioned  the  Indiana  Republicans  had 
made  up  their  mind  that  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguished leaders  could  be  nominated  for 
President,  but  which  one  should  it  be?  Har- 
rison and  Gresham  were  both  ambitious  to 
reach  the  high  position.  The  party  managers 
were  for  Harrison,  but  Gresham  had  many 
warm  friends.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  for 
Gresham,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  his 
campaign.  He  gathered  together  all  the 
friends  of  Gresham  and  welded  them  into 
a  compact  and  active  political  machine. 
They  were  in  a  very  large  minority  as  com- 
pared to  the  Harrison  ranks,  but  they  were 
active,  alert,  resourceful.  Mr.  Gresham  had 
many  warm  admirers  among  the  delegates 
from  other  States,  and  of  these  Mr.  Fair- 
banks became  the  recognized  leader,  show- 
ing skill  in  political  management  that  was  ft' 
revelation  to  the  old  leaders. 

He  failed  as  every  one  knows,  but  he 
came  very  near  success,  and  his  skill  at  once 
placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  the  State.  After  the  nomination  was 
made  at  Chicago  he  became  one  of  the  most 
active  supporters  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  did 
a  great  work  for  him  on  the  stump,  and 
from  that  day  his  political  fortune  was 
made.  In  1896  he  took  chaz-ge  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  movement  in  Indiana  and  long  be- 
fore the  time  to  select  delegates  came  it  was 
recognized  that  none  but  McKiuley  men 
would  be  made  delegates.  He  was  placed  ut 
the  head  of  the  delegation  and  at  St.  Louis 
was  made  temporary  president  of  the  con- 
vention, delivering  a  speech  that  at  once  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  fixed  the  status 
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of  the  party  on  the  money  question.  His 
election  to  the  Senate  followed. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Fairbanks  at  once  took 
a  prominent  place,  and  was  known  to  be  one 
bf  the  trusted  friends  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. He  was  known  as  a  forcible  political 
speaker,  and  a  wise  counsellor  in  political 
warfare,  but  it  remained  to  be  shown  wheth- 
er he  was  equally  wise  as  a  statesman.  The 
money  question  was  an  absorbing  one.  His 
position  on  that  question  was  fixed.  In  the 
Indiana  Republican  convention  of  1896  he 
drafted  the  plank  of  the  platform  on  the 
money  question,  declaring  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  against  the  free  silver  idea.  U 
was  the  first  distinctive  and  positive  declara- 
tion of  any  Republican  convention  on  that 
subject,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  plat- 
form at  St.  Louis.  He  supported  this  reso- 
lution in  a  speech  of  great  power,  which  be- 
came the  key-note  of  the  ensuing  campaign 
in  Indiana. 

In  the  Senate  he  spoke  on  all  the  great 
questions,  and  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention  by  his  colleagues.  His 
speech  on  the  Spanish  situation,  when 
there  was  a  cry  for  the  recognition  of  Cuban 
independence,  had  much  to  do  with  quieting 
the  excitement  that  was  then  agitating  fhe 
whole  country,  and  his  resolution  on  that 
subject  was  adopted.  He  also  spoke  on  the 
financial  question,  and  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  some  method  of  arbitration  of  differ- 
ences arising  between  employes  and  em- 
ployers. His  speech  on  the  immigration 
question  was  the  strongest  made  during  the 
discussion.  He  was  chairman  of  that  im- 
portant committee,  and  gave  to  the  question 
the  thorough  and  patient  research  he  gives 
to  all  questions  with  which  he  has  to  do, 
and  the  result  was  an  array  of  facts  and 
figures  of  the  utmost  importance.  His  high 
character  and  ability  were  recognized  by 
the  administration  when  it  came  to  select 
the  members  of  the  commission  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  this  country  and  Canada. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  but 
little  more  than  a  year  when  appointed  on 
that  commission,  yet  the  fitness  of  his  ap- 
pointment was  recognized  by  all. 

As  a  speaker  he  is  calm  and  deliberate, 
argumentative  and  analytical,  rather  than 
eloquent,  and  yet  he  has  a  certain  persuasive 
eloquence    that    pleases    his    audience  and 


makes  him  a  popular  stumper.  For  several 
years  his  services  have  been  eagerly  sought 
in  the  political  campaigns  in  other  States. 
As  a  lawyer  he  ranks  very  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
Senate  had  the  most  lucrative  practice  of 
any  lawyer  in  Indiana.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  a  dozen  attorneys  in  the  United 
States  who  were  engaged  in  more  important 
litigation  than  Mr.  Fairbanks.  On  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  he  ceased  to  take  retain- 
ers, preferring  to  give  all  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  his  public  duties. 

The  political  campaign  of  1898  was  an 
exciting  one.  It  was  only  a  State  campaign, 
but  national  issues  entered  very  largely  into 
it.  The  result  was  another  triumph  for  the 
Republicans.  A  successor  in  the  Senate  to 
Mr.  Turpie  was  to  be  chosen,  and  as  soon 
as  the  election  was  over,  an  active  canvass 
began  for  this  prize.  Hon.  Robert  S.  Taylor, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Hon.  Frank  Hanley,  of  La 
fayette,  Hon.  George  W.  Steele,  of  Marion, 
Col.  Frank  B.  Posey,  of  Evansville,  and 
Albert  J.  Eeveridge,  of  Indianapolis,  were  all 
candidates.  Judge  Taylor  was  one  of  the- 
ablest  lawyers  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Hanley  had 
served  one  term  in  Congress  and  was  a  bril- 
liant speaker.  Mr.  Steele  had  served  many 
years  in  Congress  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strong  men  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Col.  Posey  was  an  able  lawyer, 
a  popular  speaker,  and  two  years  before 
came  near  receiving  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  choice  of  the  caucus  fell  on  Mr. 
Beveridge,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge  was  born  October  6, 
1862,  on  a  farm  in  Highland  county,  Ohio. 
Plis  father  and  four  half-brothers  were  in 
the  war  at  the  time  and  his  mother  gave 
him  the  name  of  Albert  Jeremiah  after  two 
old  men  on  the  farm  who  Avere  faithful 
servants — Albert  Bling  and  Jeremiah  Shaw. 
The  fortune  of  the  elder  Beveridge  was 
swept  away  by  financial  reverses,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  gave  up  his  farm  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Sullivan  111.,  as  a 
tenant.  From  the  time  he  was  a  small  boy 
Albert  was  inured  to  hard  work.  He  worked 
hard  as  a  plowboy;  at  fourteen  was  a  rail- 
road laborer,  and  at  sixteen  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  camp  of  loggers.  He  studied  far 
into  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning  un- 
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til  suurise.  He  entered  a  competitive  exam- 
ination, held  by  college  professors  at  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  vacancy  at  West 
Point.  Notwithstanding  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities he  had  had  he  came  within  one- 
tifth  of  one  percent,  of  winning  the  contest 
entered  into  by  twentj'-five  young  men  and 
thus  of  attending  West  Point. 

At  last  he  saved  enough  money,  together 
Avith  $50  loaned  him  by  an  admiring  friend, 
to  enter  Asbury  University  at  Greencastle. 
During  his  entire  college  course  he  supported 
himself  by  the  prizes  he  took  and  by  the 
work  he  did  in  vacations.  He  was  a  hard 
student  at  all  times,  and  was  especially  well 
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Informed  in  history.  As  an  orator  and  de- 
bater he  thought  and  spoke  with  rapidity. 
His  manner  was  impressive,  magnetic  and  at 
times,  in  the  delivery  of  some  climax,  in- 
tensely dramatic. 

Winning  the  State  oratorical  contest  as 
tlie  representative  of  DePauw  made  Mm  In- 
diana's representative  at  the  inter-State 
oratorical  contest  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
May,  1885,  and  in  that  contest  also  he  was 


the  victor.  He  graduated  with  first-class 
honors.  His  health  being  impaired  somewhat 
by  the  severe  strain,  he  went  West  to  recup- 
erate, tlis  health  was  entirely  restored  by 
open-air  life  among  the  cowboys  on  the 
plains. 

In  the  winter  of  1886-87  he  went  to  Indi- 
anapolis as  a  student  in  the  office  of  Mc- 
Douaiu,  Butler  &  Mason.  He  had  but  little 
money,  and  was,  as  ever,  self-reliant  and  in- 
dustrious. He  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  when  the  firm  was  reorganized  as  Mc- 
Donald &  Butler  he  became  managing  clerk. 
The  work  entrusted  to  him  was  conducted 
with  such  ability  that  he  was  soon  arguing 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Between  Sen- 
ator McDonald  and  Mr.  Butler  and  their 
clerk  there  was  a  great  affection. 

He  opened  a  law  otfice  in  1888.  He  made 
several  speeches  in  the  campaign  of  1884  for 
the  ticket  headed  by  Blaine  and  Logan,  and 
in  each  succeeding  campaign  he  has  taken  an 
active  part.  He  has  also  responded  to  invi- 
tations to  deliver  addresses  upon  quite  a 
number  of  important  occasions.  His  speech 
before  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Chicago, 
on  February  22,  1895,  upon  "Washington  as 
a  Patriot,"  made  him  a  favorite  in  Chicago. 
He  addressed  the  Hamilton  Club,  of  Chi- 
cago, on  Hamilton's  birthday;  closed  the 
campaign  of  1896  there  by  a  speech  in  the 
Auditorium,  answering  Altgeld's  New  York" 
speech;  addressed  the  Clover  Club,  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1897;  the  Marquette  Club,  of  Chi- 
cago, on  Lincoln's  birthday,  1897.  His  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  lawyers  at  Pitts- 
burg in  January,  1898,  on  "The  Vitality  of 
the  American  Constitution"  added  largely  to 
his  fame  as  an  orator. 

Other  notable  addresses  were  his  speech 
before  the  Republican  Club  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  February  12,  1898,  at  whicJi 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  presided,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Beveridge  were  the  principal 
speakers,  and  his  address  at  Boston,  April 
27,  1898.  Another',  "For  Greater  America, 
but  not  Imperialism,"  was  delivered  at  Phil- 
adelphia after  his  election  as  Senator. 
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LAFAYETTE  IN  AMERICA. 


1  The  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
still  lingers,  and  always  will  as  a  pleasant 
and  grateful  memory  with  the  American 
people.  It  was  in  his  extreme  youth,  that 
burning  with  a  love  of  liberty  he  turned 
away  from  the  pleasures  of  the  gayest  court 
4n  Europe  and  offered  his  aid  to  assist  a 
struggling  people,  fighting  in  a  wilderness, 
in  a  new  world,  for  liberty.  The  enterprise 
offered  but  few  opportunities  for  glory,  such 
as  so  often  fire  the  hearts  of  the  ambitious 
youth  in  a  warlilce  age,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  offered  hardships,  toil,  and  perhaps 
death,  yet  Lafayette  threw  himself  into  the 
enterprise  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  young 
soul.  But  it  is  not  to  tell  of  what  he  did  to 
secure  liberty  for  America,  the  encourage- 
ment and  aid  he  brought  to  the  struggling 
colonists,  this  paper  is  written,  but  to  recall 
to  the  memory  the  last  visit  he  paid  lo 
America,  now  seventy-five  years  ago.  La- 
fayette was  then  growing  old  in  years.  His 
life  had  been  a  memorable  one;  he  had  wit- 
nessed many  strange  scenes;  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  talien  part  in  it;  he  had  suf- 
fered in  an  Austrian  prison,  after  the  down- 
fall of  royalty  in  France.  He  had  witnessed 
the  rise  and  wonderful  progress  of  Napoleon, 
and  then  saw  his  downfall.  A  new  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  in  America,  and  they 
wanted  to  see  his  face,  wanted  to  demon- 
strate to  the  aged  patriot  the  love  and  rever- 
ence they  had  for  him.  A  few  of  his  old 
comrades  in  arms  still  lingered  on  the 
shores  of  time — comrades  who  had  fouglit 
and  bled  with  him.  They  would  soon  pass 
away  forever,  and  they  wanted  to  greet  their 
old  comrade  again,  so  the  government  sent 
to  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  once  more  visit 
America,  and  offered  to  send  a  war  vessel 
to  bring  him  to  our  shores. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  declined 
the  offered  war  vessel,  preferring  to  come 
by  the  regular  packet.  On  the  12th  of  July. 
1824,  Lafayette,  accompanied  by  his  son 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  sailed  from 
Havre  for  America.  He  arrived  at  New 
York,  August  15,  and  landed  on  Staten  Isl- 


and. One  of  the  first  to  greet  him  was  .lo- 
seph  Bonaparte,  a  brother  of  the  great  Na- 
poleon, and  wlio  was  then  living  a  quiet  lifo 
at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  A  great  fleet 
awaited  his  arrival,  and  accompanied  him 
as  he  sailed  into  the  harbor,  giving  every 
possible  demonstration  of  joy.  On  the  Bat- 
tery a  military  line,  compo&ed  of  veterans  of 
the  Revolutionary  arzny,  awaited  him,  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  citizens.  From  city 
to  city,  and  from  town  to  town,  he  went, 
and  everywhere  was  the  recipient  of  the 
highest  honors.  At  Marblehead,  Mass.,  ho 
was  met  by  a  delegation  composed  of  the 
widows  of  those  who  had  fought  with  him 
for  Uberty.  He  visited  many  of  the  battle- 
fields where  he  had  fought.  At  Yorktown  a 
vast  field  of  tents  had  been  prepared,  among 
them  being  the  tent  occupied  by  AVashington 
during  the  siege.  An  arch,  bearing  the 
names  of  Lafayette,  Hamilton  and  Laurens, 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  redoubt 
stormed  by  Lafayette  had  stood.  An  obe- 
lisk was  also  erected,  bearing  the  names  of 
distinguished  Frenchmen  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  siege. 

At  Camden,  South  Carolina,  Lafayette 
assisted  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  Baron  De- 
Kalb,  who  fell  in  the  bloody  and  disastrous 
battle  at  that  place.  On  the  17th  of  June, 
1825,  he  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  He  was 
the  only  surviving  major  general  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army  who  was  present  on  that 
great  occasion.  With  him  at  that  time  was 
Col.  Francis  K.  Huger,  who  thirty  years  be- 
fore had  made  a  daring  attempt  to  rescue 
Lafayette  from  the  Austrian  prison.  Many 
interesting  events  took  place  during  his 
visits  to  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  while  delivering  his  address,  he 
turned  to  Lafayette  and  said: 

"Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate 
the  establishment  of  great  public  principles 
of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distin- 
guished dead.    The  occasion  is  too  severe  foi- 
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eulogy  to  the  living,  but,  sir,  your  interesting 
i-elation  to  this  country,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  surround  you  and  surround 
us.  call  (Ml  me  to  express  the  happiness 
w  lii<-h  ^\■|'  (lerivc  from  your  presence  and  aid 
in  Uiis  solciiiu  coiuniciiioi'ation. 

'•Foi-tniiatc,  rnrtuiialc  maul  With  wliat 
measure  of  devotion  will  you  not  thanlc  God 
for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary 
life:  You  are  connected  with  both  hemi- 
splieros,  and  with  two  generations.  Heaven 
saw  tit  to  ordain  that  the  electric  spark  of 
liberty  should  be  conducted,  through  you, 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old;  and  we, 
who  are  now  here  to  perform  this  duty  of 
patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received 
it  in  charge  from  our  fathers  to  cherish  your 
name  and  your  virtues.  You  will  account  .t 
an  instance  of  your  good  fortune,  sir,  that 
you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time 
which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this 
solemnity.  You  now  behold  the  field,  the 
renown  of  which  reached  you  in  the  heart  of 
France,  and  caused  a  thrill  in  your  ardent 
bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little  re- 
doubt thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence 
of  Prescott;  defended,  to  the  last  extremity, 
by  his  lion-hearted  valor;  and,  within  whicli 
the  corner-stone  of  our  monument  has  now 
taken  its  position.  You  see  where  Warren 
fell,  and  where  Parker,  Gardner,  McCleary, 
Moore,  and  other  early  patriots,  fell  with 
him.  Those  who  survived  that  day,  and 
whose  lives  have  been  prolonged  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  are  now  around  you.  Some  of  thejn 
you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes  of  war. 
Behold!  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble 
arms  to  embrace  you.  Behold!  they  raise 
their  trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  God  on  you  and  yours  forever. 

"Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  this  edifice.  You  have  heard 
us  rehearse,  with  feeble  commendation,  the 
names  of  departed  patriots.  Sir,  monu- 
ments and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  We 
give  them  this  day  to  Warren  and  his  asso- 
ciates. On  other  occasions  they  have  oeen 
given  to  your  more  immediate  companionB 
in  arms — to  Washington,  to  Greene,  to  Gates, 
Sullivan  and  Lincoln.  Sir,  we  have  become 
reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last 
honors  further.  We  would  gladly  hold  them 
yet  back  from  the  little  remnant  of  that  im- 
mortal band.    Serus  in  coelum  redeas.    Illus- 


trious as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  O  very  far 
distant  be  the  day  when  any  inscription 
shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongue  pro- 
nounce its  eulogy." 

At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  about  forty  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  old  army  welcomed  him. 
Among  the  number  was  an  aged  man  who 
had  traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
greet  him.  His  name  was  Haguy.  He  was 
a  German  and  was  one  of  those  who  had 
come  to  America  with  Lafayette  on  his  first 
visit  nearly  fifty  years  before,  and  had 
served  under  him  during  the  whole  war, 
The  tears  rolled  down  the  old  German's 
cheeks  as  he  again  clasped  the  hand  of  the 
genei-al  he  had  followed  from  the  old 
world.     He  said: 

"I  have  come  many  miles  to  see  the 
young  general.  I  have  had  two  happy  days 
in  my  life — one  when  I  landed  Avith  you  on 
the  American  coast  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  to-day,  when  I  see  your  face  again.  1 
have  lived  long  enough." 

On  his  Avay  up  the  Ohio  river  he  was  ou 
board  of  the  steamer  Mechanic,  when  about 
midnight  of  May  8,  1825,  she  sank  in  the 
Ohio.  The  general  and  his  suite  escaped. 
His  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Washington  was  ono 
of  the  most  notable  scenes  of  his  trip 
through  the  country.  Arriving  at  the  tomb, 
he  stood  for  awhile  in  front  of  it,  while 
those  around  preserved  the  most  profound 
silence.  He  then  descended  alone  into  the 
tomb,  where  he  remained  for  sometime.  Re- 
turning with  his  face  bathed  in  tears  he  took 
his  son  and  his  secretary  by  the  hand  and 
led  them  into  the  tomb.  He  could  not  speak, 
but  pointed  silently  to  the  coffin.  They 
knelt  by  it  and  kissed  it,  while  they  all  wept 
in  silence  for  sometime. 

He  then  repaired  to  Washington  to  make 
his  final  arrangements  to  leave  the  country 
on  his  return.  Congress  had  ordered  built  a 
new  war  vessel,  and  had  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Brandywine.  in  honor  of  the  battle 
Lafayette  had  fought  there,  and  in  which 
he  was  wounded.  This  vessel  was  to  convey 
him  to  France.  Congress  presented  him  with 
a  magnificent  sword,  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  a  township  of  land.  On  the  6th 
of  September,  1825,  he  called  at  the  White 
House  to  pay  his  parting  respects  to  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams.  In  his  farewell 
address  President  Adams  said: 
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"You  are  ours  by  that  unshaken  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  for  your  services  which  is 
,  a  precious  portion  of  our  inheritance;  ours 
\  by  that  tie  of  love,  stronger  than  death, 
\  which  has  linked  your  name  for  the  endless 
ages  of  time  with  the  name  of  Washington. 
At  the  painful  moment  of  parting  with  you 
we  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that,  wher- 
ever you  may  be,  to  the  last  pulsation  of 
your  heart,  our  country  will  ever  be  present 
to  your  affections,  and  a  cheering  consolation 
assures  us  that  we  are  not  called  to  sorrow — 
most  of  all,  that  we  shall  see  your  face  no 
more — for  we  shall  indulge  the  pleasing  an- 
ticipation of  beholding  our  friend  again.  In 
the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  bid  you  a  reluctant  and  affectionate 
farewell." 

That  same  afternoon  Lafayette  em- 
barked on  the  Brandywine  and  started  on 
his  return  home.  He  never  saw  America 
again,  but  died  nine  years  later.  The  grate- 
ful people  of  America  are  now  preparing  to 
erect  a  monument  over  his  remains  in  Paris. 
During  his  journey  through  the  country  he 
visited  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  being  the  only 
place  in  the  State  he  stopped.  That  visit 
was  made  on  May  11,  1825.  The  following 
account  of  it  is  taken  from  the  Louisville 
Public  Advertiser  of  the  next  day: 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette  at 
Louisville,  Colonel  Farnham,  one  of  the  aids 
of  the  acting  Governor,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Gwathmey,  Merriwether,  Beach  and 
Burnett,  waited  upon  him  with  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  State,  which  were  expressed 
in  the  following  manner: 

"General  Lafayette — We  have  the  honor 
to  present  ourselves  as  a  committee,  in  be- 
half of  the  Executive,  the  Legislature  and 
people  of  Indiana,  to  tender  you  our  warm- 
est felicitations,  on  your  progress  thus  far, 
on  a  tour  grateful  and  exhilerating  to  every 
j  American  heart!  We  particularly  congratu- 
j  late  you  on  your  recent  escape  from  a  disaster 
that  menaced  your  personal  safety,  and  the 
destruction  of  your  fondest  hopes.  Accept, 
sir,  on  the  soil  of  a  sister  State,  the  prelim- 
inary welcome  of  Indiana!  She  anticipates 
with  eagerness  the  satisfaction  of  indulging 
at  home  those  effusions  of  sensibility  and 
affection  your  presence  can  not  fail  to  in- 
spire. She  bids  us  tell  you,  that  her  citizens, 
one   and  all,    impatiently   await   the   happy 


privilege  of  rallying  around  a  national  ben- 
efactor, and  of  wreathing  on  the  shrine  of 
gratitude  a  garland  of  honor  to  republican 
freedom!  In  yielding  yourself  to  their 
affectionate  wishes  you  will  consummate 
the  claims  you  already  possess  on  their 
choicest  affections." 

To  which  the  General  most  affectionately 
replied  that  a  visit  to  Indiana,  where  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  in  person  to  ex- 
press his  sensibility  to  her  Executive,  repre- 
sentatives and  citizens,  for  their  very  kind 
invitation  and  generous  expressions  of  re- 
gard, was  among  the  fondest  wishes  of  his 
heart,  and  appointed  the  following  day  on 
which  to  make  his  visit  to  the  State  at 
Jeffersonville. 

At  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Thursday  the 
above  named  committee  waited  upon  him  on 
board  the  steamboat  General  Pike,  to  which 
he  was  escorted  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements and  marshals  of  Louisville  and 
.Jefferson  county.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  use  of  the  General  Pike  was  po- 
litely tendered  by  Captain  Strader  to  the 
committee  of  arrangements  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  that  every  exertion  was  used 
by  that  meritorious  officer  to  render  the 
trip  expeditious  and  agreeable.  The  General 
was  greeted  on  the  Indiana  shore  by  a  salute 
of  thrice  twenty-four  guns,  discharged  from 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  stationed  on  the 
river  bank,  at  the  base  of  three  flagstaffs, 
each  seventy  feet  in  height,  bearing  flags 
with  appropriate  mottoes.  He  was  received 
by  Generals  Clark  and  Carr,  marshals  of  the 
day,  and  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  three 
artillery  companies,  commanded  by  Captains 
Lemon,  Mefford  and  Booth,  to  the  pleasant 
mansion  house  of  the  late  Governor  Posey, 
on  his  entrance  to  which  he  was  welcomed 
by  his  Excellency,  James  B.  Ray,  in  the  fol- 
lowing address: 

"General  Lafayette — You  have  already 
been  apprized  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  State  through  the  res- 
olutions which  my  predecessor  had  the 
honor  of  transmitting  to  you,  and  which 
have  received,  on  your  part,  the  most  affec- 
tionate acknowledgment. 

"Permit  me,  as  the  organ  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  of  those  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
to  hail  with  delight  this  'auspicious  visit!' 
Your  presence  on  our  soil,  whilst  it  satisfies 
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the  wishes  of  the  present  generation  will  be 
marked  by  posterity  as  the  bright  epoch  m 
the  calendar  of  Indiana!  Accept,  dear  Gen- 
eral, our  cordial  congratulations,  our  heart- 
felt welcome,  our  devoted  aspirations  for 
your  happiness. 

"In  presenting  you  this  free-will  offering 
of  our  hearts,  we  do  not  obey  exclusively  the 
impulses  of  personal  affection  and  gratitude. 
In  the  language  of  our  Legislature,  we  unite 
with  these  'reverence  for  character  and  prin- 
ciples.' We  exult,  in  co-operating  with  our. 
brethren  of  this  Union,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  that  a  benefactor  and  friend,  super- 
adding to  these  sacred  claims,  those  of  a 
patriot,  philanthropist,  and  republican,  'with- 
out reproach,'  will  ever  receive  the  unani- 
mous acclamations  of  a  free  people.  If  we 
look  in  vain  into  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions for  this  concentration  of  feeling  and 
sentiment  on  any  individual,  it  is  because 
we  shall  find  but  one  nation  enjoying  the 
pre-eminent  felicity  of  claiming  as  its  citi- 
zens a  Washington  and  a  Lafayette!  Allow 
me.  General,  on  this  grateful  occasion,  to  in- 
timate a  hope,  that  our  sister  republic  of 
Colombia  may  find  in  the  illustrious  Bolivar 
a  legitimate  successor  in  their  hearts  to 
these  venerated  titles  in  ours! 

"General — When  you  first  landed  on  our 
shores  and  was  received  with  outspread 
arms  by  all  our  citizens,  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  near  you,  the  enemies  of  freedom 
in  Europe,  derided  these  genuine  impulses 
of  gratitude  as  the  results  of  popular  effer- 
vescence and  caprice.  It  is  now  approach- 
ing a  twelvemonth  since  your  presence  dif- 
fused joy  and  gladness  amongst  us,  and 
twenty-one  States  out  of  twenty-four  have 
recorded  by  public  demonstration,  their 
deliberate  sense  of  the  honor  and  happiness 
you  have  conferred  on  them  by  your  visits. 
The  Stales  of  this  Union,  West  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  your  generous  services  in  the  cause 
of  America  unknown,  except  as  the  bound- 
less tracts  of  an  unsubdued  wilderness! 

"This  extensive  territory  you  now  behold, 
reclaimed  and  fertilized,  with  a  population 
of  millions,  all  cherishing  with  enthusiasm, 
your  principles,  and  emulating  each  other 
with  harmonious  rivalry  in  rendering  to 
illustrious  merit  the  grateful  offices  we  now 
attempt. 


"This  population  is  daily  extending  with 
increasing  strides  to  the  western  limits  of 
our  continent,  where  your  name,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  immortal  father  of  his 
country,  will  be  repeated  as  it  now  is  here 
in  accents  of  love  and  veneration,  and 
wliere  in  all  human  probability  some  of  the 
immediate  descendants  of  those  you  seo 
around  you  this  day,  will  rehearse  the  pass- 
ing scene  to  their  posterity,  till  the  tones  of 
joy  and  exultation  shall  be  lost  in  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Pacific  ocean! 

"Once  more,  General,  Indiana  greets  you 
with  a  cordial  welcome!" 

To  which  the  General  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer: 

"While  I  shall  ever  keep  the  most  grati-- 
fied  and  grateful  sense  of  the  manner  iu 
which  I  have  been  invited  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Indiana,  it  is  now  to  me  an  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  to  be,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  so  affectionately  received  by 
their  chief  magistrate,  on  the  soil  of  this 
young  State,  and  in  its  rapid  progress  to  wit- 
ness one  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  self- 
government  and  perfect  freedom. 

"Your  general  remarks  on  the  blessings 
which  I  have  had  to  enjoy  in  this  continued 
series  of  popular  welcomes  and  delightful 
feelings;  as  they  sympathize  with  my  own 
inexpressible  emotions,  so  the  flattering  per- 
sonal observations  you  have  been  pleased' to 
add,  claim  my  most  lively  acknowledgments, 
nevermore,  sir,  than  when  you  honor  me 
with  a  mention  of  my  name,  as  being  the 
filial  disciple  of  Washington,  and  the  fond 
admirer  of  Bolivar. 

"Be  pleased  to  accept  the  tribute  of  my 
thanks  to  you,  sir,  to  the  branches  of  the 
representatives  of  Indiana,  and  my  most  de- 
voted gratitude  and  good  wishes  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State." 

The  General  was  then  introduced  to 
chambers  provided  with  refreshments  and 
presented  to  a  numerous  company  of  ladies 
assembled  to  welcome  him,  and  to  several 
hundred  of  citizens,  including  a  few  vener- 
able relics  of  the  "times  that  tried  men's 
souls."  It  was  here  that  the  sensibihty  of 
our  illustrious  guest  was  exhibited  with  a 
heart-touching  pathos,  and  the  glistening 
eye  of  every  spectator  gave  a  language  to 
the  scene  which  no  words  can  express.  Such, 
however,  was  the     inclemency  of     the  day 
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that  many  hundreds  of  our  citizens,  par- 
ticularly ladies,  were  deprived  of  the  envi- 
able gratification  of  seeing  but  for  once  this 
venerated  friend  of  our  country. 

At  3  o'clock  the  General  was  conducted 
to  dinner  under  a  military  escort,  accom- 
panied by  a  superior  band  of  music.  The 
table  was  handsomely  prepared  under  an 
arbor,  about  220  feet  in  length,  well  covered 
and  ornamented  throughout  with  the  verd- 
ure and  foliage  of  our  forests,  among  which 
roses  and  other  flowers  were  tastefully  in- 
terwoven by  the  ladies  of  Jeffersonville.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  an  elegant  transparent 
painting  was  hung,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
"INDIANA  WELCOMES  LAFAYETTE, 
THE  CHAMPION  OF  LIBERTY  IN  BOTH 
HEMISPHERES!"  over  which  was  an  ele- 
gant flag,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  was  a  sim- 
ilar painting,  with  the  following  inscription: 
•'INDIANA,  IN  '76,  A  WILDERNESS— IN 
1825,  A  CIVILIZED  COMMUNITY! 
THANKS  TO  LAFAYETTE  AND  THE 
SOLDIERS   OF  THE   REVOLUTION!" 

The  company  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Kentucliy,  Tennessee  and  other  States, 
among  whom  we  recognized  with  pleasure 
Governor  Carroll  and  suite,  Hon.  C.  A. 
Wickliffe,  Judges  Barry  and  Bledsoe,  Attor- 
ney General  Sharp,  Colonel  Anderson,  the 
Hon.  .John  Rowan,  with  the  committee  of 
arrangements  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
county.  Major  Wash,  Mr.  Neilson,  etc. 

After  dinner  the  following  toasts  were 
drank  with  entire  unanimity  of  applause: 

1.  Our  Country  and  Country's  Friends. 

2.  The  Memory  of  Washington. 

3.  The  Continental  Congres  of  the  Thir- 
teen United  Colonies  and  Their  Illustrious 
Coadjutors! 

4.  The  Congress  of  1824— They  hav-e  Ex- 
pressed to  Our  Benefactor  the  Unanimous 
Sentiments  of  Our  Hearts. 

5.  The  President  of  the  United  States— 
A  Vigorous  Scion  from  a  Revolutionary 
Stock! 

6.  Major  General  Lafayette,  United  with 
Washington  in  Our  Hearts — We  Hail  His 
Affectionate  Visit  with  a  Heart  Cheeking 
Welcome. 

In  reply  to  which  General  Lafayette  gave 
the  following: 


"Jeffersonville  and  Indiana — May  the 
rapid  progress  of  this  young  State,  a  wonder 
amongst  wonders,  more  and  more  evince  the 
blessings  of  republican  freedom!" 

7.  The  classic  birthplace  of  freedom-- 
The  crescent  and  scimetar  are  no  longer  ter- 
rible  to  the  descendants  of  Leonidas  and 
Aristides ! 

8.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Co- 
lombia and  Peru — May  the  example  of 
Washington  continue  to  direct  his  course 
and  consummate  his  glory! 

9.  The  surviving  revolutionary  compat- 
riots of  General  Lafayette  —  They  have 
lived  years  of  pleasure  in  one  Interview  with 
their  illustrious  associate! 

10.  The  ordinance  of  '87,  containing 
fundamental  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  providing  a 
perpetual  interdiction  to  slavery — Immortal 
honor  and  gratitude  to  its  framers! 

11.  The  native  soil  of  our  illustrious 
guest,  the  classic  land  of  chivalry  and  the 
arts,  the  smiling  region  of  hospitality,  honor, 
and  refinement — Americans  can  never  forget 
their  first  "great  and  magnanimous  ally." 

12.  The  memory  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
the  brave  and  succesful  commander  of  the 
Illinois  regiment — His  achievements  at  Kas- 
kaskia  and  St.  Vincents,  extinguished  the 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

13.  The  fair  of  America — It  will  be  Iheir 
delightful  task  to  instil  in  our  children  those 
exalted  lessons  of  honor  and  virtue,  taught 
in  the  life  of  our  distinguished  guest,  and 
thus  embalm  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
posterity ! 

General  Lafayette,  on  being  invited  to 
propose  a  toast,  gave  "The  Memory  of  Gen. 
Greene." 

After  which  the  following  volunteers 
were  offered  by: 

1.  Governor  Ray:  The  people  of  the 
United  States — Gratified  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  to  the  world  their  grati- 
tude to  their  friend  and  benefactor. 

2.  Governor  Carroll:  The  State  of  Indi- 
ana— Rich  in  natural  resources,  her  indus- 
trious and  virtuous  citizens  know  how  to 
improve  them! 

3.  Judge  Barry:  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son— The  hero  of  New  Orleans! 

4.  General  M.  G.  Clark:     The  rights  of 
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man  and  the  memory  of  Thomas  Paine,  their      was,   "The  country  hekl  sacred   to   freeduiu 
intrepid  and  eloquent  advocate!  and  law!" 

5.  Colonel     Ford:       Henry      Clay-The  §•     '^-  P-  Hay,  Esq.:    The  late  war  A>ith 
statesman,  the  patriot  and  orator!                          England-It  has  evinced  to  the  world  that 

republican  government  is  able  to  withstand 

6.  J.  H.  Farnham:    Our  amiable  guest-      the  attack  of  the  best  regulated  monarch! 


Wm.  H.  Nellson — His  noble  conduct  toward 
the  guest  of  the  nation  claims  the  tribute  of 
our  sincere  admiration! 


Henry   Clay— Gold  from   the 


crucible,  seven  times  retined! 


7.     General  Carr,  one  of  the  Marshals  of  10.     Samuel  Gwathmey,   Esq.:     The  day 

the  day:    General  Andrew  Jaclvson— Poster-  we  now  celebrate— Long,    long    will    it  be 

ity  will  view  with  admiration  the  deeds  of  engraved   on   the   hearts   of   the   citizens   •)f 

glory    achieved   by   the   hero,    whose   motto  Indiana! 


MIDSUMMER. 

BY    W.    W.     PFKIMMER. 

:Midsuramer  lays  her  spell  upon  the  wocmI. 

And  Nature  now  seems  sadly  out  of  tuii''. 

For  songsters  in  the  sultry  heat  of  noon 
Wake  scarce  one  note  in  all  the  noiglibo.- 

hood. 
In  vain  I  linger  now  where  once  I  stood 

And  listened  to  the  melodies  of  June; 

Alas!  that  all  the  songful  world  so  so');i 
Should  sink  into  this  silent,  sober  mood. 

The  fields  have  lost  their  wealth  of  gold  'u 
grain. 
And   gone   are   all   the    rows     of     tented 

sheaves, 
For  creaking  homeward    late    on    dew.s 
eves 
Too  oft  has  come  the  heavy  ladened  wain; 
And  all  night  long  the  katydids  complain. 
And  through  the  evening  late  the  cricket 

grieves, 
And  unmolested  now  the  spider  weaves 
O'er  stubble  tops  his  silken  strands  again. 

A  splash  of  crimson  and  a  glint  of  gold 
Along  the  zigzag  fence  rows  tell  the  tale. 
That     soon — too      soon — will      summer' .•> 
splendor  pale, 
And  with  each  day  will  autumn  grow  nioi-.- 

bold. 
—Alas  to  me  the  signs  are  manifold, 

Nor  from  the  voice  of  Nature  do  1  fail 
To  read  the  truth,  nor  yet  the  truth   in-- 
wail, 
Tliat  suninier.  not  alon(>,  is  crDwiuu'  (/1<1. 
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LOCAL  HISTORY  STUDY. 


Like  many  of  its  sister  societies,  the  City 
History  Club  was  founded  to  supply  a  want 
that  had  been  lost  sight  of  among  the  in- 
numerable wants  of  a  city  like  New  York, 
until  it  came  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Abbe,  its  founder  and  president,  who  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  dweller  in  a  large 
city  is  hindered  by  the  very  size  of  his  city 
from  feeling  that  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility in  its  governemnt  which  appeals  to 
the  I'esident  of  a  small  community. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  one's  inter- 
est in  a  place  must  be  built  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  place,  the  City  History  Club 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
a  desire  to  Ivuow  and  understand  the  past 
and  present  history  of  New  York,  and  to 
stimulate  a  personal  responsibility  for  its 
future  history  which  is  now  being  made. 
To  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  club: 
"History  is  past  politics,  and  politics  future 
history.  Therefore,  a  proper  study  of  his- 
tory should  lead  the  student  to  a  philosophic 
understanding  of  the  cause  and  effect,  of  the 
value  of  past  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
civic  affairs."  Old  laws,  bearing  on  present 
political  and  economic  questions  have  been 
studied,  with  particular  reference  to  their 
inception  and  their  effect  upon  the  commu- 
nity. The  present  city  government  has 
been  described,  and  its  similarity  to  and  in- 
timate connection  with  the  state  and  na- 
tional government  graphically  explained. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
practical  workings  of  several  city  depart- 
ments, with  the  idea  of  teaching  pupils 
that  the  city  belongs  to  its  citizens,  and  that 
good  government  should  be  wisely,  econom- 
ically and  unselfishly  administered.  Parti- 
san politics  have  been  ignored,  but  civil 
service  reform  and  non-partisanship  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  have  been  inculcated. 

In  carrying  out  the  aims  of  the  club  there 
have  been  employed  all  modern  educational 
methods,  including -normal  classes,  general 
classes,  public  lectures,  monthly  publicatiOQ^ 
(leaflets,  monographs  and  syllabi),  excursions 


to  all  points  of  historical  interest  in  the  city 
and  exhibitions  where  the  work  of  pupils  js 
inspected  and  prizes  awarded. 

The  normal  class  is  composed  of  club 
members  who  are  willing  to  teach  one  or 
more  classes  and  to  attend  the  monthly 
teachers'  meetings.  In  connection  with  this 
class  several  teachers'  conferences  have  been 
held,  where  plans  of  work  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  helpful  suggestions  offered. 

The  growth  of  the  club  has  been  marked. 
The  number  of  classes  in  existence  in  1897 
was  thirty-eight,  a  year  from  that  date  sev- 
enty, and  at  the  present  date  ninety.  The 
classes  have  been  organized  at  various  edu- 
cational centers  in  the  city,  at  the  university 
and  college  settlements,  at  all  manner  of 
clubs  and  at  several  of  the  exchanges. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the 
work  has  been  the  series  of  public  lectures, 
with  stereopticon  illustrations,  given  in  the 
hall  generously  furnished  by  the  Educational 
Alliance.  The  lectures  (gratuitously  contrib- 
uted) have  been  upon  such  topics  as  "Tlie 
Administration  of  New  York  City,"  "New 
York  During  the  English  and  Revolutionary 
Periods,"  "New  York  During  the  Federal 
and  Dutch  Periods." 

Not  less  important  in  its  effect  of  giving 
a  live  and  vivid  interest  to  the  study  of  local 
history  has  been  the  series  of  car  and  bicycle 
excursions.  These  excursions  take  in  the 
chief  points  of  historical  interest  in  the  city, 
such  as  Old  Greenwich,  Fraunce's  Tavern 
and  historical  sites  south  of  Chambers 
street. 

Especially  gratifying  and  encouraging  Is 
the  work  of  the  junior  members  of  the  club, 
who  proudly  display  their  five-cent  badg.'. 
bearing  the  motto,  "For  the  City.  City  His- 
tory Club  of  New  York,"  and  the  symbol 
of  a  beaver  hard  at  work.  "That  means," 
explained  one  of  the  junior  memebrs,  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  so,  "that  the  New  Yorkers  first 
used  beavers  as  money  and  that  we  must 
work  like  beavers  for  the  city."  The  pupil's 
personal  pride  and  interest  are  further  stim- 
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ulated  by  the  use  of  uote  books,  which  he 
himself  converts  into  histories  by  pasting  in 
them  pictures  of  important  characters, 
scenes  and  events  of  New  York  history, 
writing  opposite  each  picture  a  brief  account 
of  the  topic  illustrated. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  students 
who  would  have  neither  time  nor  opportu- 
nity to  investigate  the  voluminous  and  de- 
tailed historical  records  of  the  city,  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Half-moon  Papers  published  a 
series  of  monographs  in  book  form,  a  volume 
of  great  value  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  the  club  in  whose  interests  it  was  pre- 
pared. These  monographs  do  not  give  any 
connected  history  of  the  city,  but  present 
brief  accounts  of  localities  and  times  of  spe- 
cial interest. 

In  these  monographs  there  is  just  enough 
to  whet  the  student's  appetite  and  incite  him 
to  further  research  on  his  own  account. 
That  this  effect  has  actually  followed  part- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  effort  of  the  City  His- 
tory   Club   the   report   of   the   librarians   at 


their  last  meeting  bears  witness,  for  there 
lias  been  at  all  the  libraries  a  large  increase 
in  the  demand  for  works  of  history  over 
that  for  fiction  and  juvenile  literature. 

The  historical  excursions  have  also  quick- 
ened students'  powers  of  observation,  so 
that  they  come  to  see  that  whether  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  parks  and  luxurious  dwellings, 
nearly  every  block  in  the  city  has  its  story 
of  historic  interest.  Such  are  the  histories 
of  places  like  Bryant  Park,  Union,  Madison 
and  Washington  squares,  all  of  the  potter's 
fields  in  their  turn,  where  poverty,  sin  and 
crime  left  their  last  material  records  in  the 
earth.  Then  slowly  the  records  are  effaced, 
and  wealth  and  fashion  write  another  story. 

As  the  New  Yorker  studies  his  city  more 
closely  and  deeply,  every  walk  or  casual 
trip  about  town,  every  event  acquires  new 
significance;  and  by  this  result,  as  well  as 
by  many  others,  the  City  History  Club  has 
proved  its  usefulness  to  the  community. — 
New  Y'ork  Evening  Post. 


COLUMBIA'S  DESTINY. 


BY    CASPER    S.    YOST. 


'Tis  God  who  leads  us  on  .     Our  destiny 
He  holds  within  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
And  all  the  armies,  all  the  fleets  of  earth 
Can  uotliing  do  to  check  our  forward  course 
But  He  achieves  His  end.     Upon  the  rocks 
Of  stern  New  England's  coast  He  sowed  the 

seed 
Of  Liberty,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
He  warmed  it  with  His  breath;   with  human 

tears 
He  watered  it,  and  from  the  sterile  soil 
Brought  forth  a  tree  whose  fruit,  when  ripe 

should  be, 
For  all  the  people  of  our  mundane  sphere. 


This  Western  continent  He  held  till  time 
Should  make  it  ready  for  His  plan  divine; 
Then   peopled   it   with   men   of   brawn   and 

brain 
Who  loved  His  laws,  but  hated  tyranny. 
Of  such  He  made  a  nation;   gave  it  wealth 
And  power;   gave  it  the  first  rich  fruits 
From    Freedom's    ever-blooming    tree,    and 

fitted  it 
In  every  way  its  mission  to  fulfill. 
We  are  that  nation;   ours  the  grateful  task 
To  lead  the  world  to  Liberty  and  Him. 


And  shall  we  draw  back  now?     Shall  Ave  sit 

down 
And  rest  content  Avith  what  we  have,  and 

hoard 
Our  blessings  as  the  miser  hoards  his  gold? 
If    He    has  spread  our  land  from  coast  i;o 

coast 
And  placed  our  flag  upon  the  verdant  isles 
Of  India  and  the  Orient  shall  Ave  decline 
The  burdens  which  tlis  leadership  entails? 
No,  no.     We  could  not,  even  if  we  AA^ould. 
The  hand  that  led  us  to  our  present  place 
Will  not  relax  its  grasp  till  we  have  reached 
The  glorious  goal  He  fixed  for  us  in  some 
Dim  cycle  of  the  boundless  past. 


Yes,  God  still  leads  us  on.     From  Plymouth 

Rock 
To  Philippines,  the  grand  triumphal  march   • 
Of  human  Liberty  has  never  paused. 
And  through  the  mists  of  coming  years  I  see 
Th'  emancipated  hosts  press  on  and  up 
To  those  broad  heights  where  all  mankind 
Shall  stand  before  their  Maker,  free. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Find  peace  and  happiness  forevermore. 
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WORDS    OF    COMMENDATION. 

The  Indianian  is  a  publication  tliat  (we 
sincerely  hope  will  succeed.  It  is  doing  .a 
work  in  collecting  and  preserving  historical 
data  that  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  State.  The  nature  of  this  work  makes 
The  Indianian  of  great  assistance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  State, 
and  one  copy  at  least  should  be  in  every 
school.  A  work  now  in  progress  is  worthy 
of  note:  As  a  special  feature  of  each  issue 
some  particular  county  is  selected;  its  his- 
tory, its  prominent  men,  past  and  present; 
natural  phenomena,  are  given  with  appro- 
priate illustrations.  As  Parke  county  will 
be  the  feature  of  an  issue  in  the  near  future 
our  readers  should  feel  a  special  interest  in 
The  Indianian. — Rockville  Tribune. 

One  point  upon  which  The  Indianian  is 
to  be  congratulated  is  the  fact  that  the  main 
object  is  to  give  to  the  present  generation 
and  the  children  in  our  schools  some  of  the 
historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  State  and  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions the  pioneers  had  to  undergo,  and  point 
out  to  those  from  a  distance  who  may  see 
the  magazine  the  future  prospects  of  the 
State  in  various  counties.  Such  an  object 
will  certainly  be  effective  in  teaching  patriot- 
ism and  inculcating  State  pride.  The  Indi- 
anian ought  to  be  in  every  school  house  m 
the  State  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
school  trustees  from  all  over  the  State  are 
subscribing  for  it  for  their  schools  under 
the  new  law. — Logansport  Reporter. 

Will  W.  Pfrimmer  has  accepted  a  position 
as  associate  editor  on  The  Indianian,  possi- 
bly the  best  magazine  published  in  Indiana. 
Each  month  the  history  of  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  is  given  in  the  magazine 
and  material  for  Newton  county  is  now  be- 
ing collected. — Newton  County  Enterprise. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  August  number 
of  The  Indianian,  a  high  class,  illustrate<i 
monthly  magazine  devoted  mostly  to  Indi- 
iana  and  her  favored  sons,  and  note  with 
pride  the  opening  article  is  a  histox-ical 
sketch  of  gi-and  old  Dubois  county,  profuse- 
ly illusti'ated  and  quoting  largely  from  the 
1  splendid  little  history  of  the  county  that  was 
lately  issued  by  County  Superintendent  Geo. 
R.  Wilson.     A  historical  sketch  of  Captain 


Toussaint  Dubois  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Professor  Wilson  follows  tlie  above  sketch, 
Dubois  county  is  gi-eatly  in  debt  to  Prof. 
Wilson  for  being  placed  so  favorably  before 
the  eyes  of  Ploosierdom.— Huntingburg  Ar- 
gus. 

The  News  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  The 
Indianian,  a  monthly  magazine  published  at 
Indianapolis,  which  contains  as  a  leading  ar- 
ticle an  excellent  historical  sketch  of  Du- 
bois connty,  illustrated  by  numerous  views. 
It  also  contains  a  well  prepared  biographical 
sketch  of  Captain  Toussaint  Dubois,  In 
whose  honor  the  county  was  named,  from 
the  able  pen  of  Geo.  R.  Wilson,  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools. — Huntingburgli 
News. 


The  car  wheels  made  at  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  shops  in  Altoona  ai'e  generally  run 
40,000  miles  on  passenger  coaches  and  are 
then  put  on  freight  cars.  A  42  inch  wheel 
now  in  one  of  the  shops  has  been  run  over 
700,000  miles,  and  a  3G  inch  wheel  has  trav- 
eled 600,000  miles. 

In  a  recent  treatise  on  alcoholism  by 
Trull,  it  is  stated  that  in  England  75  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  of  pauperism  are  due  to 
drink,  and  in  Germany  90  per  cent.  In  Ger- 
many drink  leads  to  1,600  cases  of  suicide  a 
year  and  supplies  the  lunatic  asylum  with 
3,000  victims. 

Ducks  don't  need  water  to  thrive.  There 
are  many  duck  i-aising  plants  in  this  coun- 
try where  thousands  of  the  fowl  are  bred 
each  year  foT  market,  and  where  there  is 
not  even  a  puddle  for  them  to  flounder  in. 
One  of  these  fai-ms  is  credited  with  an  out- 
put of  20,000  ducks  a  year. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  law  of  the  church  does 
not  recognize  divorce,  and  asking  the  bish- 
ops to  devote  themselves  to  securing  action 
of  Parliament  to  the  end  that  the  church 
shall  not  remarry  divorced  persons. 

Fifteen  clergymen  in  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  have  informed  the  people  of  that  city  that 
they  discountenance  Sunday  funerals,  not 
only  because  of  the  unnecessai-y  and  un- 
called-for strain  upon  them  as  clergymen, 
but  because  of  the  amount  of  Sunday  labor 
required  of  laboring  men  who  need  rest. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  STUDY  OF 
LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
country  amply  show  the  interest  that  is  now 
being  talien  in  the  study  of  local  history 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  Balti- 
more a  "Folklore  Society"  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving the  "folklore"  of  that  State.  The 
Society  has  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  the 
best  papers  on  the  subject.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  interest  the  teachers  of  the 
State  in  this  work,  it  being  rightly  held  that 
no  class  of  citizens  can  so  readily  and 
effectively  do  this  work  as  those  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  for  they  can  interest 
the  children.  On  this  subject  the  Baltimore 
American  says: 

"The  value  of  the  idea  can  hardly  ne 
over-estimated,  since  there  is  much  in  the 
nature  of  tradition  and  superstition  that 
lives  now  only  in  the  memory  of  the  older 
generations,  to  whom  the  A'ery  word  'super- 
stition' summons  up  forgotten  memories  of 
the  old  negro  'mammy'  and  the  life  of 
which  she  was,  in  a  way,  the  center.  She 
crooned  the  'white  chillen'  to  sleep  with 
tuneful  melodies,  based  on  folklore  incidents, 
and  daily  impressed  them  with  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  certain  ceremonies  and 
customs  in  which  she  was  a  firm  believer, 
and  thus  gave  to  her  charges  a  vivid  knowl- 
edge of  the  cherished  bits  of  superstition  of 
which  the  younger  generation  are,  to  some 
extent,  lacking,  so  that  it  devolves  on  tho 


older  folk  to  preserve  these  memories  intact 
tliat  tliey  may  carry  their  messages  down  to 
future  ages.  For  Maryland  has  its  own 
folklore,  which  has  gi-own  and  is  growing 
up  with  the  people,  the  conservative  condi- 
tion always  existing  having  been  most  favor- 
able to  the  realm  of  folklore  once  generally 
known,  but  since  lost  sight  of  elsewhere. 

"The  Society  has  also  chosen  certain  top- 
ics for  discussion  at  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  coming  year  of  a  general  nature  and 
not  confined  to  any  one  State,  but  embrac- 
ing anything  known  on  the  different  sub- 
jects. It  will  be  the  aim  to  have  the  papers 
as  nearly  appropriate  to  the  season  of  the 
year  as  possible;  thus,  for  October,  "Har- 
vest Customs  and  Crop  Superstitions"  has 
been  selected;  December,  "Games,  Rhymes 
and  Riddles";  March,  "Easter  Supersti- 
tions," and  for  April,  "Maryland  Day." 
Certain  studies  in  groups  or  committees 
Mall  also  be  taken  up  and  all  members  of 
the  Society  are  to  furnish  data  on  the  sub- 
jects, which  treat  of  sign  language  among 
all  peoples  and  through  all  time,  folklore 
of  animals  and  the  evil  eye." 

We  should  have  something  of  this  kind  in 
Indiana.  In  fact,  every  county  ought  ^o 
have  its  historical  society,  all  alive  with  in- 
terest in  preserving  local  history.  If  the 
teachers  will  take  hold  of  this  matter  in 
earnest  a  great  work  will  be  accomplished. 


The  reports  from  the  County  Institutes 
so  far  this  year  are  of  the  most  gratifying 
character.  The  interest  of  the  teachers  and 
the  exertions  of  the  superintendents  have 
gone  hand-in-hand  in  making  this  year  one 
of  phenomenal  success. 


The  Indianiau  will  open  a  new  depart- 
ment in  the  October  number.  It  will  be  de- 
voted to  Indiana  literature,  and  will  be  under 
the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 
This  new  feature  will  add  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  The  Indianian. 


The  Indianian  would  again  empliasize 
the  importance  of  each  school  in  the  State 
devoting  one  day  to  Indiana.  Two  years 
from  now  a  great  exposition  is  to  be  held  at 
Toledo,  commemorative  of  the  Great  Noith- 
west  Territory.  Indiana  was  a  principal 
figure  in  that  Territory  and  it  should  take 
a  promient  part  in  the  proposed  exposition. 
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It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  the  work  of  prep- 
aration by  having  our  schools  devote  a  day 
to  the  State,  wherein  the  exercises  shall  all 
be  on  the  line  of  State  history. 


The  fifth  and  last  paper  on  United  States 
Senators  from  Indiana  appears  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Indianian.  These  papers  nave 
attracted  wide  attention.  Of  many  of  those 
who  served  the  State  well  and  ably  in  the 
years  that  have  gone,  the  people  have  only 
a  memory,  so  little  care  was  taken  to  place 
on  record  something  of  their  lives  and  char- 
acter. Of  some  of  the  former  Senators  from 
Indiana  all  that  could  be  found  in  the 
libraries  at  Indianapolis  was  a  short  para- 
graph stating  the  date  of  their  birth  and 
when  they  served  in  Congress.  The  record 
of  these  distinguished  men  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  generations  following  them, 
and  their  memory  should  not  be  forgotten. 
If  The  Indianian  has  accomplished  anything 
to  put  on  permanent  record  something  of  the 
lives  and  character  of  these  men  it  feels 
amply  repaid  for  the  labor  expended. 


The  Indianian  last  month  referred  to  a 
new  work  of  historic  value  that  had  just 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune.  Since  then  a  copy  of  the 
work  has  been  received.  Leaving  out  of  ac- 
count its  historic  and  literary  value,  the 
book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  household 
of  Indiana,  on  account  of  its  showing  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  printing  has 
been  brought.  But  it  is  a  work  of  both  his- 
toric and  literary  value.  As  descriptive  of 
the  section  of  the  State  made  famous  by  the 
early  visits  of  LaSalle  it  is  a  work  of  literary 
art.  The  compilers  have  been  painstaking  in 
their  efforts  to  be  historically  correct,  and 
"LaSalle  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Joseph" 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Indiana  history. 


Mr.  "W.  W.  Pfrimmer  has  been  meeting 
with  great  succesis  In  his  work  in  the  County 
Institutes  this  season.  There  are  few  men 
in  the  State  who  are  better  fitted  for  Insti- 
tute work  than  Mr.  Pfrimmer. 


day  recently  294  couples  were  divorced  dur- 
ing a  session  of  four  hours,  an  average  of 
more  than  one  divorce  a  minute.  The  appli- 
cants belonged  to  the  working  class,  in 
which  divorces  were  infrequent  before  the 
passage  of  the  law. 

Saxony's  minister  of  education  has  issued 
a  decree  that  all  young  girls  attending  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges  shall  abandon  the 
use  of  corsets  and  stays.  So  great  was  the 
evil  that  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  were  addict- 
ed to  tight  lacing. 

Of  the  entire  human  race  it  is  estimated 
that  500,000,000  are  well  clothed— that  is, 
they  wear  garments  of  some  kind;  250,000,- 
000  habitually  go  naked,  and  700,000,000  only 
cover  parts  of  their  bodies.  Five  Lundi-ed 
million  live  in  houses,  700,000,000  in  huts  and 
caves  and  250,000,000  have  virtually  no  shel- 
ter at  all. 


France  has  now  a  law  by  which  mar- 
riage may  be  dissolved  without  cost  to  the 
applicants.  The  Paris  divorce  court  devotes 
Thursdays  to    gratuitous    decrees.     On  one 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
HISTORY. 

Outline  for  the  Study  of  History  for  the  use 
of  Clubs  and  Schools— Unit  of  Study: 
County,  Town  or  Township.  Prepared  by 
Prof.  W.  E.  Henry,  State  Librarian. 

I.  Conditions  which  made  it  desirable  as  a 
home,  hence  led  to  its  settlement. 

1.  Geography  of  the  surface;  timber, 
prairie,  sti-eams,  lakes,  hills. 

2.  Nature  of  the  soil;  its  formation  and 
adaptability  for  cultivation. 

3.  Chief  sources  of  wealth  when  settled. 

4.  Productions  of  place  or  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

5.  Kind  and  relative  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  its  present  condition. 

II.  By  whom  settled. 

1.  Nationality;  by  birth,  by  parentage. 

2.  From  what  place  directly  did  the  set- 
tlers come,  if  many  of  them  came  from  one 
place. 

3.  Particular  incentive  which  led  them  to 
this  place. 

4.  From  what  condition  of  life  and  from 
what  occupations  did  they  come. 

5.  What  prominent  characteristics  have 
the  people  retained  up  to  the  present  time,  if 
any? 

6.  Biographical  sketches  of  characteristic 
earlv  settlers. 

III.  Map  of  the  Unit  of  Study. 

1.  If  town,  show  all  details,  such  as  loca- 
tion of  prominent  buildings,  especially  of  the 
earlier  buildings,  and  the  location  of  the  resi- 
dences of  prominent  citizens  from  the  earli- 
est settlement. 
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2.  If  county  or  township,  show  location  of 
all  towns  and  villages,  especially  the  early 
ones,  which  may  be  now  in  decay. 

3.  Show  early  natural  drainage  and  pres- 
ent artificial  drainage,  if  it  has  been  changed 
by  the  agency  of  man. 

IV.    Cemeteries. 

1.  When  and  where  located  from  the  earli- 
est history  down  to  the  present.  It  will  be 
found  desirable  to  copy  tlie  early  inscriptions 
where  the  stones  bearing  them  are  not  i  rop- 
«rly  looked  after.  Later  these  will  become 
valuable  local  history. 

2.  l^ook  up  early  records,  for  in  some  in- 
stances records  may  yet  be  found  of  early 
burials  not  recorded  on  stones. 

A^    Transportation  and  Communication. 

1.  History  in  narrative  form  of  each  of  the 
following: 

(a)  Canals. 

(b)  Noted  wagon  roads. 

(c)  Early  mail  routes. 

(d)  Railroads. 

(e)  Telegraph. 

(f)  Telephone. 

2.  Chief  lines  of  goods  shiped  to  and  from 
this  center. 

3.  Chief  points  of  shipment,  both  to  and 
from. 

4.  Is  the  Unit  of  Study  on  any  great  Ime 
of  travel  between  two  or  more  prominent 
points? 

VI.  Material  Progress  of  the  Unit  of  Study. 

1.  Early  industries  carried  on  by  individ- 
uals or  by  organized  companies. 

2.  Have  the  primitive  industries  devel- 
oped into  the  present  chief  industries  or  have 
the  industrial  lines  changed? 

3.  If  the  lines  have  changed,  assign 
reason. 

VII.  Educational  Institutions. 

1.  Schools. 

(a)  When,  where  and  by  whom  were  the 
earliest  located? 

(b)  Sketches  of  prominent  teachers  and 
students. 

(c)  Prominent    schools    since    organized, 
not  now  existing. 

(d)  Present  schools  and  teachers. 

2.  Libi-aries  and  museums,  if  any. 

(a)  When  and  where  established. 

(b)  How  sustained. 

(c)  Prominence  reached. 

(d)  When  in  greatest  prominence. 

(e)  Does  the  same  still  continue? 

(f)  What  are  the  present  conditions? 

(g)  What  is   the   sentiment  of   the  com- 
munity with  regard  to? 

3.  Clubs. 

(a)  Narrate  history  of  all  so  far  formed. 

(b)  Present  conditions  and  leading  mem- 
bers in. 

4.  Newspapers. 

(a)  History  of  each  from  the  first. 

(b)  Sketches  of  prominent  men  and  wom- 
en connected  with. 

\'1II.     Literary  History. 


1.  Biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
writers  and  especially  of  those  who  have 
written  for  publication  in  other  than  the 
local  papers. 

2.  Give  name,  date  and  place  of  publica- 
tion of  each  book,  pamphlet,  magazine  art- 
icle or  series  of  articles  upon  an  important 
subject  in  local  papers. 

IX.  Churches. 

1.  When  and  where  was  each  organized? 

2.  Give  names  of  charter  members. 

3.  Sketches  of  most  noted  pastors  or  a 
complete  list  if  possible. 

4.  Sketches  of  the  leading  workers  from 
the  first. 

5.  Present  conditions. 

X.  Charitable,  Penal  and  Correctional  Insti- 

tutions. 

1.  Homes  for  the  destitute  dependent  and 
defective. 

2.  Reformatories. 
.Tails  and  penitentiaries. 
Courts. 

History  of  the  organization  of. 
Noted  judges  and  attorneys,   sketches 


3. 
XL 

1. 

2. 
of. 

3. 
first. 
XII. 


Complete  list  of  court  officials  from  the 


War  History  (each  war  participated  in 
treated  separately). 

1.  List  of  enlistments. 

2.  List  of  killed  in  battle  or  dying  from 
wounds. 

3.  List  of  deaths  in  the  army  from  other 
causes. 


4. 
ing. 

5. 
diers. 
XIII. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
XIV. 


List  and  location  of  members  still  liv- 

Biographical    sketches    of    noted    sol- 

.    Professional  Life,  Sketches  of. 
Legal  profession. 
Medical  profession. 
Educational. 
Ministerial. 
Local  Government. 

1.  When  organized. 

2.  What  departments  were  first  organ- 
ized? 

3.  What  departments  added  since,  if  any? 

4.  Make  list  as  complete  as  possible  of 
officers  serving  in  each  department  since  the 
organization. 

XV.    Genealogy  of  the  Older  Families. 

1.  Ancestry  of  early  settlers  as  far  as  can 
be  traced. 

2.  A  full  record  of  each  branch  and  each 
member  of  the  family  since  settlement  in 
this  locality. 

(a)  Births. 

(b)  Marriages. 

(c)  To  whom  married. 

(d)  Deaths. 

Note.— This  material  must  be  collected 
from  church,  court  and  cemetery  records  and 
supplemented  from  the  memories  of  the 
older,  more  intelligent  and  more  trustAVorthy 
citizens. 
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Jug  Kock,"  Forty-Two  Feet  High. 


To  teach  patriotisui.  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PICTUKESQUE  INDIANA, 
MARTIN  COUNTY. 


That  region  of  Indiana,  now  known  as 
Martin  counts',  forms  one  of  tlie  most  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  landscapes  in  tlie 
State.  It  is  formed  of  higli  liills,  beautiful 
valleys,  deep  ravines  and  spai-kling  water- 
courses, with  clear,  bubbling  natural  springs 
of  water,  springing  from  the  hillsides  or 
bubbling  in  the  valleys.  Caves  and  caverns 
under  the  eai'th,  where  subten-aneous 
streams  have  worn  away  the  stone,  are  not 
infrequent,  and  there  are  a  number  of  what 
are  commonly  denominated  sink-holes. 
These  sink-holes  are  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  southern  Indiana.  Some  of  them  are  very 
large,  being  places  where  the  earth  has  sunk 
down,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  and  In  most  of  them,  at  the  bot- 
tom is  a  hole  showing  that  the  water  that 
had  once  stood  on  the  earth,  before  the  sink- 
ing, had  escaped  into  some  subterraneous 
cavern  and  thus  found  a  new  outlet.  Orange 
county  is  more  notable  for  these  holes  than 
is  Martin,  yet  they  are  quite  numerous  in 
the  latter  county.  Martin  county  was  once 
the  home  of  the  prehistoric  race  known  as 
the  Mound  Builders,  and  some  of  their 
works  are  still  extant.  In  one  or  two  places 
are  found  large  shell  heaps  and  kitchen  re- 
fuse. It  has  been  held  by  some  archaeolo- 
gists that  there  was  a  race  intervening  be- 
tween the  Mound  Builders  and  the  Indians, 
and  that  the  shell  heaps  were  left  by  them, 
but  the  probabilities  are  the  shell  heaps  are 
the  remains  left  behind  by  the  people  who 
built  the  mounds.  Prom  all  the  evidence 
that  can  be  gathered    the    Mound    Builders 


lived  on  the  i^roducts  of  the  forests  and 
streams,  and  shell  fish  wei-e  abundant  in  the- 
streams  when  they  lived  on  this  continent. 

Bones  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon 
have  been  found  in  the  marsh  clays  of  the 
county,  and  in  later  periods  the  forests  were 
tilled  with  bear,  deer  and  other  wild  animals. 
The  hills  and  uplands  are  of  a  clay  soil, 
while  tlie  bottoms  are  a  rich  sandy  loam. 
The  time  will  come  when  all  those  hills  will 
be  covered  with  orchards  returning  a  rich 
roAvard  for  their  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
scenery  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  pic- 
turesque kind.  A  short  distance  from 
Shoals  is  one  of  nature's  curiosities.  It  is 
known  as  the  ".Jug  Rock,"  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  jug.  It  is  an  immense  block  of 
stone,  forty-two  feet  high,  with  a  boulder  on 
top,  acting  as  a  stopper  to  the  jug.  A  view 
of  this  curiosity,  as  it  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  dense  forest,  is  given  as  our  frontispiece. 
Another  one  of  nature's  formations  is  known 
as  the  "Pinnacle."  It  stands  on  a  high  ridge 
and  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above 
White  river.  Around  the  base  of  the  ridge 
lie  great  rocks,  as  if  thej'  had  been  thrown 
off  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Among 
our  illustrations  will  be  found  several  views 
of  this  gigantic  mass  of  rock.  Mineral 
springs  abound  in  the  county,  and  make  it 
a  favorite  resort  for  those  seeking  health. 

There  is  still  much  valuable  timber  in 
the  county,  and  at  one  time  it  was  the  best 
timbered  section  of  the  State,  furnishing 
walnut,  sycamore,  maple  and  other  valuable 
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timber  trees.  Notwitlistanding  the  broken 
nature  of  the  topography  there  is  but  little 
waste  land  in  the  county,  nearly  every  acre 
of  it  1  icing  capable  of  use.  either  for  agri- 
culture or  horticulture.  The  county,  as  it 
now  stands,  was  carved  out  of  Daviess  and 
Dubois  counties,  and  was  named  after  Major 
Martin,  a  brave  and  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Kentucky.      It   was   created   liy   act    of   the 


county,  and  was  of  a  bold  and  adventurous 
disposition.  The  trail  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  to  Vincennes  crossed  White  river  at 
the  point  where  he  established  his  ferry,  and 
as  the  river  Avas  not  always  fordable  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  place 
t  J  locate.  He  built  him  a  rude  cabin  at  that 
point,  far  away  from  any  neighbors.  One 
itlglit  in  the  spring  of  1812  a  band  of  hostile 
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River  Valley  Farms  from  Top  of  Pinnacle. 


Legislature  in  1820.  All  that  section  of  the 
State  was  originally  embraced  in  Knox 
county,  but  as  settlers  multiplied  new  coun- 
ties were  formed.  As  near  as  any  reliable 
record  can  be  found,  the  first  white  man  to 
settle  in  the  county  was  William  McGowan, 
who  settled  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  established 
a  ferry  across  White  river  in  1811.  He  had 
been   one   of   the   early   settlers   of    Daviess 


Indians  passed  his  way  and  killed  him  while 
he  was  in  bed  and  asleep.  No  other  whites 
settled  in  the  county  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  French,  as 
early  as  1775,  had  a  settlement  at  the  point 
where  Hindostan  was  aftei-ward  established, 
but  this  is  only  a  tradition,  with  but  little 
on    which   it  is   based.     At    that    time    the 
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Photo  by  .Stiider. 

Springs  at  McBride's  Bluff. 


whole  country  was  under  the  jurisdiction  uC 
the  British,  and  the  Indians  w^ere  very  hos 
tile.  There  were  no  troops  anywhere  in  In- 
diana; the  posts  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee 
and  at  Ouiatenon  had  been  abandoned,  and 
none  had  yet  been  stationed  at  Vincennes. 
It  is  certain  there  were  no  French  settle- 
ments there  when  Clark  captured  Vincennes. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  Canadian 
hunters  and  trappers  visited  the  region  now 
Martin  county  in  quest  of  peltries,  but  it  is 
not  pi-obable  they  made  any  settlement, 
either  temporary  or  permanent.  The  French 
were  not  here  for  colonizin.ii-  purposes,  but 


for  trade  for  peltries,  and  even  around  Vin- 
cennes there  were  only  a  few  families.  At 
Vincennes  the  few  settlers  only  came  sev- 
eral years  after  a  post  had  been  estab- 
lished there.  As  a  rule,  missionaries  pre- 
rt'ded  the  settlers,  and  the  Catholics  were 
careful  to  keep  a  record  of  all  mission- 
.iry  posts  they  established,  and  if  any 
such  post  had  been  established  it  would 
liiive  been  in  the  church  records  of  Vin- 
cennes. No  such  records  have  ever  'been 
found.  Prior  to  the  settlement  of  McGowan 
^^-hites  from  Kentucky  had  passed  along  the 
trail,  but  they  made  no  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment, so  the  credit  of  being  the  first  pioneer 
must  remain  with  McGowan. 
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Old  Bath  House,   Indian  Springs. 
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Pipe  Springs  Flowing  from  Bluff 


In  1817  a  little  settlement  was  made  and 
received  the  name  of  Hindostan,  and  in  1820, 
when  the  county  was  organized  it  was  made' 
the  county  seat.  It  grew  to  be  a  very  thriv- 
ing village.  Some  of  the  old  residents  claim 
that  at  one  time  it  had  a  population  of  2,500, 
but  such  claims  are  very  extravagant.  For 
instance,  in  1820,  the  county  contained,  all 
told,  but  1,032  inhabitants,  and  in  1830,  after 
the  town  had  been  wholly  abandoned,  the 
population   of   the  entire    county    was    but 
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2,019.  The  size  of  the  town  has  been  cal- 
culated by  some  on  the  numbei'  of  votes  cast, 
but  as  it  was  the  only  voting  place  in  the 
county  at  the  time  it  will  be  seen  that  any 
such  a  calculation  must  be  wrong.  It  was, 
however,  for  awhile,  quite  a  thriving  village, 
and  gave  promise  of  something  in  the  future. 
With  the  means  of  transportation  in  those 
days  it  was   impnssililo   to   1)uil(l   large   vil- 


and  now  not  a  house  remains  on  the  site  of 
the  once  flourishing  village. 

The  county  seat  of  Martin  has  had  quite 
a  roaming  career.  It  was  first  established  at 
Hindostan,  and  remained  there  until  1826, 
■when  it  was  removed  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  where 
it  remained  until  1844,  when  the  people  voted 
in  favor  of  a  new  site.  The  commissioners 
;i]']i(iint(>(l  for  tlii>  selection  of  a  new  site  de- 
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M.\RTiN  County  Court  House. 


lages,  let  alone  towns.  The  business  of  the 
people  was  farming,  and  farm  products  liad 
but  little  chance  to  get  to  market,  the  only 
way  being  by  floating  flatboats  on  the 
streams,  or  by  overland  hauling  over  roads 
that  were  almost  impassable  during  many 
months  of  the  year.  In  1826  the  county  seat 
was  moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  and  soon  after  Hindostan 
was  almost  depopulated  by  a  plague,  or  some 
mysterious  disease  that  baffled  the  doctors. 


cided  on  the  spot  where  Shoals  now  stands, 
considerable  land  being  offered  to  the  coun- 
ty. This  new  town  was  given  the  name  of 
^^lemphis,  but  before  any  buildings  were 
erected  the  commissioners  became  dissatis- 
fied, sold  back  the  land,  and  moved  the 
county  seat  to  Harrisonville,  where  it  re- 
mained about  one  month,  when  it  was  taken 
to  Hillsborough,  now  Dover  Hill.  There 
public  buildings  were  erected  and  the  capital 
nf  Martin  county  had  a  rest  for  twenty-six 
vears,  when  it  was  moved  back  to  Shoals 
in  1870. 
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View  on  White  River  Near  Shoals. 


For  several  years  after  the  killing  of  Mc- 
Gowan  by  the  Indians,  fears  were  enter- 
tained by  the  few  settlers  who  came  into  the 
county  of  predatory  excursions  by  the  red 
men,  but  so  far  as  is  known  no  other  mur- 
ders were  committed  by  them.    The  settlers 


built  their  cabins  and  cleared  their  farms  in 
the  forests,  helping  each  other  whenever 
help  was  needed  and  living  peaceably  one 
with  another.  Supplies  were  hard  to  obtain, 
and  they  had  to  be  brought  overland  from 
Louisville  or  Vincennes.     The  surplus  prod- 
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Entrance  to  Cave  Near  Pinnacle. 
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ucts  were  disposed  of  by  hauling  them  to 
Louisville  overland,  or  by  floating  down 
White  river  in  flatboats. 

The  county  is  traversed  from  northeast 
to  southwest  by  the  east  fork  of  White  river, 
which  enters  the  county  eight  or  ten  miles 
south  of  the  northeast  corner  and  forms  a 
small  portion  of  the  south  border  at  the  im- 
mediate southwest  corner.  Lost  river  flows 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
emptying  into  White  river. 

The  county  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and 


and  Burns  City  are  small  towns  with    good 
stores,  churches  and  residences. 

A  drive  of  eight  miles  north  from  Shoals 
takes  a  person  to  Trinity  Springs,  where 
there  is  a  large  flow  of  sulphur  water.  Two 
miles  north  of  Trinity  is  Indian  Springs, 
where  the  Southern  Indiana  Railway  Com- 
pany is  preparing  to  erect  a  $50,000  stone  ho- 
tel. Two  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Ti-iuity  is  La  Salle  sulphur  springs,  with  a 
magnificent  frame  hotel  on  the  river's  brink. 
Six  miles  north  of  Shoals,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  Elliott  Springs,  with  a  strong 
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The  Pinnacle. 


the  surface  is  diversified,  consisting  of  fertile 
ridges  and  intervening  valleys  of  the  various 
rivers  and  creeks.  The  ricli  alluvial  soil  of 
these  valleys  is  almost  inexhaustil^le,  and 
produces  immense  crops  of  the  cereals.  The 
upland,  where  properly  cultivated,  vies  with 
the  "bottoms,"  and  is  naturally  a  splendid 
fruit  and  grazing  land,  producing  naturally, 
where  the  timber  is  removed,  magnificent 
crops  of  blue  grass. 

There  are  three  incorporated  towns — ■ 
Shoals,  West  Shoals  and  Loogootee — while 
Dover  Hill,  Trinity  Springs,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times  called,    Harrisonville,    Indian    Springs 


flow  of  chalybeate  water.  One  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Shoals,  and  iu  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  B.  ifc  O.  S.  W.  railway,  is  a  fine  chaly- 
beate spring,  and  about  one-half  mile  south- 
east of  town  is  a  spring  whose  water  is 
classed  as  sulphur  chalybeate.  In  the  town 
is  the  natural  medical  water  well,  an  ar- 
tesian well  eight  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
from  whose  depths  comes  a  strong  flow  of 
Avater  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur- 
ated hydrogen  and  other  gases,  minerals  and 
salts. 

The  natural  scenery  of  the  county  is  un- 
excelled in  the  central  States.     The  towering 
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Pinnacle,  Cedar  Cliffs,  Mile  Rocli  Bluff, 
Horse  Rock,  Jug  Rock  and  Gormerly's  Bluffs 
being  within  two  miles  of  the  courthouse, 
while  all  over  the  county  and  along  all  the 
highways  rare  bits  of  scenery  burst  on  the 
traveler's  view  every  mile. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  fur- 
nished by  the  B.  «&  O.  S.  W.  railway  and  the 
Southern  Indiana  railway. 

Martin  county  comprises  about  216,000 
acres,   and    every   acre   of    tliis   land    teems 


Indiana  for  1870,  page  103,  there  were  at 
least  436,890,666  tons  of  coal  available  in  the 
county.  Since  this  report  was  made  a  num- 
ber of  new  mines  have  been  opened,  so  most 
probably  these  figures  fall  far  short  of  the 
actual  available  supply. 

Iron  ore  is  abundant,  the  most  of  the  de- 
posits being  siliceous  and  requiring  the  addi- 
tion of  hematite  ores  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults for  general  purposes.  However,  the 
siliceous  ores  are  the  best  for  certain  pur- 
poses.    The  average  yield  from  the  Martin 
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On  Top  of  the  Pinnacle,  Looking  Toward  the  Precipice. 


with  mineral  or  agricultural  resources,  and 
in  many  instances  with  both.  The  east  fork 
of  White  river,  passing  through  it  as  it  does 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  mineral  region,  with 
a  few  thousand  dollai's  expended  for  locks 
and  dams  will  furnish  an  unexcelled  water- 
way for  the  transportation  of  its  products  to 
the  new  South. 

Coal  is  probably  the  most  extensive  min- 
eral product,  and  according  to  Prof.  E.  T. 
Cox,  in  the  geological  report  of  the  State  of 


county  ores  is  38  per  centum  pure  iron, 
which  is  large  enough  to  warrant  their  ex- 
tensive smelting  at  the  present  high  prices 
of  iron,  and  the  ease  with  which  coal  can 
be  secured  here  for  the  furnaces. 

Limestone  and  sandstone  are  abundant. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shoals  are  large 
deposits  of  splendid  limestone  for  road  mak- 
ing or  railroad  ballast.  It  is  now  being  ex- 
tensively used  for  road  making  in  Halbert 
and  Center  townships.  Sandstone  is  abun- 
dant in  all  portions  of  the  county,  and  its 
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durabilitj-  is  attested  by  the  two  old  piers 
in  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  railway  bridge  at 
Shoals,  which  were  erected  in  1855.  and  are 
yet  in  splendid  condition,  and  also  in  the  res- 
idence of  William  McFee  at  Dover  Hill, 
wliicli  was  erected  in  18-19  Ijy  the  c(junty  tor 
a  jail. 

The  Mansfield  sandstone  formation,  on 
which  the  Hindostan  whetstone  Iteds  occur, 
covers  a  portion  of  southeastern  Martin 
county,  extending  to  within  live  miles  of 
Shoals.  These  whetstones  are  extensively 
quarried  and  furnish  the  highest  grade  of 
fine  whetstones  on  the  market.  The  Upper 
Kaskaskia      sandstone      furnishes     coarser 
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Country  Road  Near  Shoals. 


stones  in  abundance. 

Potters'  clay  is  abundant  and  of  a  fuu^ 
quality.  Kaolin  is  the  richest  and  puu-^t 
clay  known  to  man,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
Martin  county.  In  the  report  on  cla.^  b  ni 
the  Indiana  Geological  Report  for  1895,  on 
page  103,  it  is  said  that  the  eastern  half  of 
Martin  county  is  most  probably  undeil.nd 
with  kaolin. 

About  one  mile  west  of  Dover  Hill,  at  tlio 
headwaters  of  Beech  creek,  is  a  heavy  bed 
of    variously    tinted    femginous    shale    and 
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Top  of  Pinnacle  from  the  North. 

clay.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  thick  and  fur- 
nishes a  remarkably  pure  and  lasting  min- 
eral paint. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  at 
several  points,  are  found  large  beds  of  blood 
red  sandstone  of  great  thickness,  and  also 
sandstone  in  red  and  pure  white  sti-atas. 
The  mineral  waters  of  the  county  are  well 
known  and  are  very  abundant.  The  exten- 
sive river  and  creek  valleys  furnish  an  in- 
exhaustible soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility  foi 
all  grains,  and  the  ridges  and  uplands  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  clover,  gTass,  corn, 
wheat  and  fruit. 

At  Loogootee,  near  the  west  line  of  the 
countv,  two  gas  wells    have    recently  been 
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Wagon  Bridge  at  Shoals. 
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O.  S.  W.   R.  R.  Bridge  at  Shoals. 


drilled  and  are  furnishing  a  large  volume  of 
natural  gas.  Taken  all  in  all,  there  is  no 
county  in  the  State  that  has  so  many  re- 
sources and  such  a  large  field  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  with  an  assured  return. 

During  the  civil  war  Martin  county  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  turmoil.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  of  Southern  birth 
or  of  Southern  descent,  and  their  sympathies 
were  with  that  section  of  the  country  in  the 


strife.  As  early  as  1862  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  a  disloyal  society  of  Southern 
origin,  was  planted  in  various  parts  of  In- 
diana. It  was  first  known  as  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  but  most  generally  as  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle.  In  Indiana  the  work 
of  the  order  was  to  encourage  desertions 
from  the  army,  discourage  enlistments,  and 
embarrass  the  government  in  every  possible 
way.  Thousands  of  Indiana  citizens  were 
induced  to  Join  it.     Many  ot  tnem  withdrew 
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Birds-eye  View  of  West  Shoals. 
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Bathing  in  White  River. 

as  soon  as  they  discovered  its  real  objects, 
but  still  in  some  parts  of  tlie  State  it  was 
very  strong,  and  wtien  a  draft  was  ordered 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Union  anny,  they 
organized  to  resist  the  draft,  and  in  some 
localities  enrolling  and  other  draft  officers 
were  killed.  At  one  time  the  order  was  quite 
strong  in  Martin  county,  and  its  membeis 
grew  very  bold  in  their  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1863  the  leaders  of  the  ordc  • 
undertook  to  recruit  and  arm  an  army  from 
its  members,  pledged  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment. The  State  was  divided  off  into  dis- 
tricts and  a  major-general  appointed  over 
each  district,  with  a  number  of  inferior  offi- 


cers under  him.  The  explosion  came  in  18G4 
wlien  the  government,  fully  advised  of  the 
pur])oses  and  extent  of  the  order,  caused  a 
large  number  of  arrests  to  be  made  in  diftci- 
eut  parts  of  the  State.  Among  those  ai 
rested  were  William  A.  Bowles,  of  Oran,::v 
conntj-;  Lamdin  P.  Milligan,  of  Huntington 
county;  Harrison  H.  Dodd,  of  Indianapolis: 
Andrew  Humphrey,  of  Greene  county,  and 
Stephen  Horsey,  of  Martin  county.  These 
men  were  placed  on  trial  before  a  militaiy 
commission  at  Indianapolis.  During  the 
progress  of  the  trial  Dodd  escaped  from 
prison.  It  was  disclosed  that  one  purpus.' 
of  the  order  was  to  assassinate  Governor 
Morton,  overturn  the  State  government,  n - 
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Spring  House  in  Park  at  Shoals. 
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Falls  in  White  River. 

lease  the  rebel  prisoners  confined  at  Camp 
Morton,  and  march  with  them  to  the  South. 
Large  quantities  of  arms  had  been  shipped 
into  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  order,  and 
drilling  had  been  going  on  for  months.  Offi- 
cers of  the  rebel  army  had  been  in  constant 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  some  of  the  officers  had  sev- 
eral times  visited  Indiana. 

;\Iany  prominent  Democrats  of  the  State 
who  had  been  members  of  the  organization 
appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  goveiTiment. 
Bowles,  Milligan  and  Horsey  were  con- 
deanned  to  death,  and   Humphrey  to  impris- 
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onment  for  life.  His  sentence  was  cliauged 
by  General  Hovey,  commander  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  a  confinement  to  the  limits  of 
Greene  county  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  In  the  case  of  the  other  three  the  sen- 
tence was  approved  by  President  Lincoln 
and  the  day  of  execution  fixed.  At  the  so- 
licitation of  Governor  Morton  a  reprieve  was 
granted,  and  before  its  expiration  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  President  Johnson 
to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  penitentiary 
a^  Columbus.  O.     A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 


Massachusetts.  After  their  release  some  of 
the  parties  caused  suits  for  damages  to  be 
brouglit  against  some  of  the  citizens  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instrumental  in  causing 
tlieir  arrest,  and  the  officers  malcing  the  ar- 
rests. These  suits  were  defended  by  the 
government.  Others  were  arrested  at  one 
time  or  aiiother  than  those  named,  and  some 
of  tliem  also  sued  for  damages.  Among  the 
noted  cases  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Horsey, 
Dobbins  and  others  vs.  Mr.  B.  Riley  and 
others.    The  claim  was  for  $95,000  damages. 
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Scene  at  Trinity  Springs. 


was  asked  for  from  the  Indiana  Circuit 
Court.  The  two  judges  divided  in  opinion 
and  certified  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  argued 
by  some  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the 
country,  resulting  in  the  granting  of  the 
writ  and  tlie  release  of  the  prisoners.  Hon. 
Joseph  E.  :McDonald,  Hon.  Jere  Black,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  of 
New  York,  and  Gen.  James  A.  Gai*field  ap- 
peared for  the  prisoners,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  represented  by  .Tames  Speed,  of 
Kentucky,  Attorney-General;  Henry  M.Stan- 
berry,  of  Ohio,  and  Gen.  Benj.  P.  Butler,  ol 


None  of  the  suits  ever  resulted  in  anything. 
A  bitter  feeling  remained  in  all  the  counties 
affected  by  the  organization  for  several 
years  after  the  war  ended. 

Notwithstanding  this  element  of  disloy- 
alty, Martin  county  made  a  good  record  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  at  its  close  had  a  credit 
over  all  her  quotas  called  for.  The  first  two 
regiments  in  the  State  to  organize  for  a  serv- 
ice of  three  years  were  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth.  The  latter  was  commanded  by 
Nathnn  Kimball,  of  Loogootee,  and  became 
one  of  tlie  best  known  regiments  in  the  serv- 
ice.    It  was  especially  distinguished  at  the- 
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battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  it  left  its 
dead  nearer  the  works  of  the  Confederates 
than  those  of  any  other  regiment  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  took  part  in  all 
the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Gen. 
Nathan  Kimball  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  came 
he  entered  the  Second  Indiana  Regiment,  as 
captain  of  a  company.  At  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  the  regiment  was  broken  by  the 
tire  of  the  enemy  and  retreated  under  orders 
of  the  colonel.  Some  days  afterward  the 
<;olonel  ordered  tiie  regiment  out  for  review. 


tan  in  its  days  of  prosperity,  and  also  at  one 
or  two  of  the  other  early  settlements.  They 
were  what  was  known  as  subscription 
schools,  and  were  held  in  the  usual  log 
houses,  with  but  few  accommodations  for 
learning,  except  the  birch  rods  of  the  teach- 
ers. When  the  new  town  of  Memphis  (now 
Shoals)  was  laid  out,  about  the  first  thing 
done  was  to  provide  a  school  house.  At  that 
time  there  were  but  four  families  residing  in 
the  new  town,  but  they  were  anxious  that 
the  children  should  have  some  opportunity 
to  acquire  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  edi'- 
cation,  and  a  log  school  house  was  put  up. 
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Gormerley's   Bluff. 


When  Captain  Kimball  found  the  reviewing 
was  to  be  done  by  the  colonel  he  promptly 
marched  his  men  off  the  ground.  For  this  he 
was  placed  under  arrest,  but  soon  released. 
He  was  practicing  medicine  at  Shoals  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  but  promptly  enlist- 
ed. He  was  made  colonel  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment,  and  afterward  promoted  to  a 
brigadiership  for  gallant  conduct.  He  served 
throughout  the  war,  and  afterward  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  State,  lie  removed 
later  to  Utah,  where  he  died  a  short  time 
ago,  full  of  yeai's  and  honors. 

The  school  history  of  the  county  is  hard 
to  get  at.     Schools  were  opened  at  Hindos- 


Other  and  more  commodious  buildings  were 
erected  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1894  the 
present  handsome  structure  was  completed. 
The  first  high  school  in  the  county  was 
opened  at  Shoals  in  1882,  and  two  years  later 
the  first  class  was  graduated.  It  consisted 
of  one  member  and  it  was  not  until  1891  that 
another  class  was  graduated.  In  1898  the 
school  became  a  commissioned  high  school,, 
and  it  now  ranks  among  the  progressive 
schools  of  the  State.  The  county  schools  are 
keeping  even  pace  with  those  of  Shoals,  and 
Loogootee  has  a  splendid  school. 

In  Martin  county  there  are  ninety-eight 
school  buildings,  in  which  are  employed  110 
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teachers.  The  buildings  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept three,  are  one-roomed  frames  and  em- 
ploy but  one  teacher  each.  Those  early  con- 
structed do  not  afford  proper  means  of  heat- 
ing, lig-hting  and  ventilation;  those  of  recent 
construction  are  substantially  built  and  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  county  schools  are  noT\'  on  a  graded 
basis  and  conform,  as  far  as  is  practical,  to 
the  State  course  of  study.  At  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  schools 
last  year  were  members  of  the  Y.  P.  R.  C. 
They  expect  to  increase  this  to  80  per  cent, 
the   coming   year.     Thus   far   they   have   re- 
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ceived  but  little  support  from  township  trus- 
tees. Books  have  been  bought  with  funds 
received  from  private  donation  and  receipts 
from  entertainments  given  by  pupils. 

At  the  present  time  the  schools  in  Martin 
county  feel  the  need  of  township  high 
schools  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  Tlu' 
county  is  so  broken  and  cut  up  by  streams  as 
to  make  a  greater  centralization  of  hrr 
schools  than  the  township  system  impractic 
able,  but  a  perfect  township  system  with  the 
township  high  school  at  its  head  is  assured. 

Three  townships.  Lost  River,  Perry  and 
McCameron,  have  one  high  school  each,  do- 
ing excellent  work.     In  five  townships  last 


PuBF.ic  School  at  Loogootee. 

year  were  conducted  township  graduation 
exercises.  At  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year  there  will  be  a  large  graduating  class  ia 
each  township  in  the  county.  This  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  the  township  high 
school.  When  they  succeed  in  putting  within 
the  reach  of  each  child  in  the  county  the 
means  of  securing  a  common  and  high  school 
education,  Martin  county  will  hold  an  envi- 
able position  educationally.  This  is  expected 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  towns  of  Shoals  and  Loogootee  have 
excellent  schools.  Shoals  possesses  a  fine 
three-story  brick,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
The  school  is  commissioned  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  provides  as  good  a 
course  as  any  school  of  its  kind  in  the  Stat'j. 

Loogootee  supports  both  public  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  both  largely  attended.     The 
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public  schools  are  rapidly  paving  their  way 
toward  a  commission  from  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  They  employ  good  teachers 
and  are  rapidly  growing  into  a  systematically 
graded  high  school. 

The  great  blight  that  has  been  hanging 
over  the  schools  in  Martin  county  is  the  low 
wages  paid  teachers.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  teachers  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
high  professional  standard.  The  character 
of  their  work  in  the  school  room  and  in  the 
educational  meetings  will  bear  critical  in- 
spection. Each  teacher  in  the  county  is  a 
member  of  the  T.  R.  C.  and  performs  the 
worlv  assigned  him  in  the  township  insti- 
tutes.    The  teachers  hold    two    educational 


Methodist  preachers  used  to  move  from  cir- 
cuit to  circuit.  As  the  county  seat  would 
move  the  newspapers  would  change  their  lo- 
cation. Then,  too,  in  new  counties  newspa- 
pers sprung  up  lilie  mushrooms  and  died  iH 
the  same  manner.  Both  the  Tribune,  of  Loo- 
gootee,  and  the  News,  of  Shoals,  lost  all  their  ■ 
old  files  by  fire,  and  thus  cut  off  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  early  papers.  The  Tria- 
une  and  the  News,  the  first  Republican  and 
the  last  Democratic,  are  now  flourishing  pa- 
pers, and  likely  to  accomplish  much  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Martin  county.  The  Tribune 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  Will  K.  Penrod 
and  Charles  B.  Rodgers,  and  is  now  cele- 
brating its  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  exist- 
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meetings  each  year — County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute and  County  Teachers'  Association. 
In  the  institute  the  best  talent  available  is 
secured.  The  work  in  the  association,  a  win- 
ter session,  is  done  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  professional  interest  and  ability 
shown  in  these  meetings  are  commendable. 

The  plans  of  the  County  Superintendent 
are  to  hold  up  the  professional  standard  of 
the  teachers,  increase  the  number  of  school 
libraries  and  create  a  stronger  and  fuller 
public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 

Just  w^hen  the  first  paper  was  printed  ir 
Martin  county  is  uncertain.  From  the  form- 
ation of  the  county  to  1870  the  county  seat 
moved  around  isomething  in  the  manner  that 


ence.  The  News  is  owned  and  controlled  b.\ 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hackei',  and  is  the  outgrowth  ol 
the  INIartin  County  Democrat. 

The  two  principal  towns  of  the  county 
are  Shoals  and  Loogootee.  Both  are  on  the 
line  of  the  B.  and  O.  Southwestern  Railroad. 
It  is  claimed  that  Loogootee  is  the  most  ex 
tensive  live  stock  market  on  the  B.  and  O. 
between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  also 
a  prominent  shipping  point  for  timber  and 
lumber.  It  has  a  large  factory  of  inside 
wood  finish,  and  two  good  gas  wells.  Tlie 
B.  and  O.  Southwestern  and  the  Evansville 
and  Richmond  railroads  traverse  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  new 
line  from  Paoli,  in  Orange  county,  to  Indiau 
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Springs.  The  first  stage  line  regularly  estab- 
lished in  Indiana  passed  through  Martin 
county.  Just  when  the  first  line  was  estab- 
lished is  not  known,  but  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  and  Vincennes  were  the  two  important 
points  and  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  was 
to  go  through  Martin  county.  When  the 
State  entered  upon  its  great  internal  Im- 
provement system,  it  was  ordered  thajtamong 
the  other  improvements  a  turnpike  should  be 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  from 
New  Albany  to  Vincennes,  and  over  this  a 
regular  line  of  stages  run  for  many  year*, 
carrying  the  mail  and  passengers  between  St. 
Louis  and  Louisville.  The  building  of  th« 
old  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  ended  the 
through  traffic  for  the  stage  line,  but  it  was 
maintained  several  years  longer  for  local 
business.  The  stages  used  were  of  the  old 
Concord  pattern,  with  great  leather  springs, 
and  they  were  dravvoi  by  two  or  four  horses, 
and  they  generally  dashed  into  the  various 
towns  on  a  full  run,  the  driver  proudly  wind- 
ing his  horn.  Along  this  turnpike  great 
wagons  for  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise also  passed,  making  regular  trips  to 
Louisville  or  St.  Louis.    Like  the  stages,  they 


have  disappeared,  and  the  small  boy  of  to-day 
has  no  realization  of  the  wonder  with  which 
his  father  regarded  the  old  Concord  stages 
or  the  old  Conestoga  wagons,  with  their  gaily 
decked  horses,  the  leaders  always  carrying 
a  chime  of  small  bells,  which  tinkled  as  the 
horses  laboriously  moved  along  the  "pike." 
They  were  to  the  people  of  those  days  what 
the  cannon-ball  express  trains  and  the  great 
trains  of  freight  cars  are  to  those  of  to-day. 
Martin  county's  great  need  just  now  is 
capital  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  counties  in 
Indiana  which  will  afford  a  better  return  for 
the  investment  of  capital.  Rich  in  its  agricul- 
tural resources,  rich  in  its  beds  of  clays,  of 
coal  and  of  iron,  rich  in  its  springs  of  health- 
giving  waters,  the  investor  could  not  go  astray. 
The  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Lost  and  White 
river  valleys  for  cereals,  the  choice  uplands 
for  orchards  and  herding  offer  to  agricultur 
ists  unexampled  returns.  The  coal  and  clays 
are  easily  reached,  and  are  inexhaustible  in 
extent.  There  still  remains  a  great  growth 
of  merchantable  timber.  The  church  and 
school  accommodations  are  excellent  and 
combine  to  make  the  county  a  desirable  place 
in  which  to  live. 


WHEN  MY  MOTHER  TUCKED  ME  IN. 


BY   BETTIE  GARLAND. 


Ah,  the  quaint  and  curious  carving 

On  the  posts  of  that  old  bed. 
There    were    long-beaked,  queer  old  griffins 

Wearing  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
And  they  fiercely  looked  down  on  me 

With  a  cold  sardonic  grin; 
I  was  not  afraid  of  griffins 

When  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

I  remember  how  it  stood  there. 

With  its  head-piece  backward  rolled, 
And  its  broad  and  heavy  tester 

Lined  with  plaitings,  blue  and  gold, 
And  the  great  old-fashioned  pillows 

Trimmed  with  rufiies,  white  and  thin, 
And  the  cover  soft  and  downy 

When  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

What  cared  I  for  dismal  shadows. 

Shifting  up  and  down  the  floor. 
Or  the  bleak  and  grewsome  wind  gusts 

Beating  'gainst  the  close-shut  door, 
Or  the  rattling  of  the  windows. 

All  the  outside  noise  and  din; 
I  was  safe  and  warm  and  happy 

When  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 


Sweet  and  soft  her  gentle  fingers. 

As  they  touched  my  sunburnt  face; 
Sweet  to  me  the  wafted  odor 

That  enwrapped  her  dainty  lace; 
Then  a  pat  or  two  at  parting. 

And  a  good-night  kiss  between; 
All  my  troubles  were  forgotten 

When  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

Now  the  stricken  years  have  borne  me 

Far  a-fl'ay  from  love  and  home. 
Ah!  no  mother  leans  above  me 

In  the  nights  that  go  and  come, 
But  it  gives  me  peace  and  comfort. 

When  my  heart  is  sore  within, 
Just  to  lie  right  still,  and.  dreaming. 

Think  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

Oh,  the  gentle,  gentle  breathing, 

To  her  dear  heart's  softer  beat, 
And  the  quiet,  quiet  moving 

Of  her  soft-shod  little  feet; 
And  Time,  one  boon  I  ask  thee, 

Whatso'er  may  be  my  sin, 
When  in  dying,  let  me  see  her, 

As  she  used  to  tuck  me  in. 
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ANSWERS  TO  HISTORY  QUESTIONS, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

1.  What  benevoleut  institutions  are 
maintained  by  tlie  State? 

2.  Wlien  were  tliey  erected  V 

3.  Wliat  ones  are  provided  for  in  tlie 
Constitution? 

4.  Whicli  of  them  really  belong  to  tlie 
educational  system  of  the  State? 

5.  How  are  the  benevolent  institutions 
maintained? 

6.  How  are  they  governed? 

7.  What  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions are  there? 

8.  When  were  they  erected? 

9.  How  are  they  maintained? 
10.     How  are  the  governed? 

ANS^yERS. 

1.  The  State  maintains  a  number  of 
what  are  called  benevolent  institutions. 
There  are  four  hospitals  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  one  at  Indianapo- 
lis, one  at  Evansville,  one  at  Richmond,  and 
one  at  Logansport;   one  institution  for  the 

.education  of  the  blind;  one  institution  for 
the  education  of  deaf  mutes;  one  institution 
for  the  care  and  education  of  orphans  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Indiana;  one  for  the 
education  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  a 
home  for  aged  soldiers  and  their  widows. 
The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  are  located  at  Indianapo- 
lis; that  for  the  education  of  orphans  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  near  Knightstown;  that  for 
feeble-minded  children  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
that  for  the  care  of  veteran  soldiers  near  La- 
fayette. 

2.  The  first  step  toward  erecting  any  of 
the  benevolent  institutions  was  taken  in 
1842,  when  the  Legislature  ordered  the  Gov- 
ernor to  gather  information  as  to  the  care 
and  ti-eatment  of  the  insane  in  other  States. 
In  1843  plans  were  ordered  for  the  erection 
of  a  hospital,  and  in  1845  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  select  a  site,  and  the  work  of 
building  was  commenced  the  next  year,  and 
in  1847  it  was  finished  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients.  In  1881  hospitals  were 
ordered   to  be  erected  at  Evansville,   Rich- 

.  mond  and  Logansport.     In  1844    the    State 


opened  a  school  at  Indianapolis  for  the  in- 
struction of  deaf  mutes,  and  in  1846  ground 
was  purchased  on  which  to  erect  a  suitable 
building.  The  work  of  building  did  not  be- 
gin until  1849.  and  it  was  completed  the  next 
year.  In  1845  the  State  opened  a  school  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  and  a  building 
for  its  use  was  completed  in  1850.  The 
Knightstown  home  was  erected  in  1867,  and 
tliat  for  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  1887.  The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Lafayette 
was  established  in  1895. 

3.  The  constitution  of  1816  provided  that 
the  Legislature  should  erect  and  maintain 
a  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  and  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes.  The  other 
institutions  have  grown  out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times. 

4.  The  institutes  for  the  bhnd  and  the 
deaf  and  the  schools  at  Knightstown  and 
Fort  Wayne  ought  not  be  classed  among  the 
benevolences  of  the  State.  They  ought,  in 
fact,  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  educational 
system  and  be  under  the  same  control  as  the 
other  State  educational  institutions  are. 
The  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  the  orphans  of 
soldiers,  and  the  feeble-minded  are  entitled 
to  an  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
just  as  much  as  those  cliildren  who  are 
more  fortunate,  and  educating  them  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  charity.  If  those 
institutions  are  benevolences,  then  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Terre  Haute  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity are  of  the  same  class. 

5.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  main- 
tained out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State, 
and  the  money  for  their  maintenance  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  They  are  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  or  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  Formerly  these  boards  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature,  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernor when  he  and  the  Legislature  were  of 
the  same  political  party,  and  mismanage- 
ment and  great  scandals  were  the  result. 
Party  politics  no  longer  controls  in  the  se- 
lection of  members  of  the  boards. 

7.  Until  within  the  last  year  the  Stiite 
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really  had  but  two  reformatory  institutions, 
but  now  has  three.  In  the  early  days  crim- 
inals of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  were 
confined  in  the  same  prison.  As  the  State  in- 
creased in  population  the  number  of  incor- 
rigible boys  increased.  There  was  no  place 
where  they  could  be  confined,  as  they  were 
not  absolutely  ci'iminal,  and  it  was  felt  that 
it  was  wrong  to  place  those  of  tender  years 
who  had  fallen  into  crime  among  the  old 
offenders,  and  finally  a  reform  school  was 
established  by  the  State  at  Plainfield.  Con- 
fining female  prisoners  among  male  ofCend- 
ers  was  also  found  to  be  demoralizing  to  the 
last  degree,  and  the  Legislature  determined 
to  erect  a  separate  prison  for  them.  To  this 
was  attached  a  reformatory  for  girls.  The 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  turned  the 
penitentiary  at  Jeft'ersonville  into  a  reform- 
atory, to  which  are  sent  those  convicted  of 
crimes  of  the  lighter  grade,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  on  the  line  of  reform.  The  State 
had  three  penal  institutions,  that  at  Jeffer- 
sonville,  that  at  Michigan  City,  and  the 
Woman's  Prison  at  Indianapolis,  until  the 
change  at  Jeffersonville  was  made.  Now  it 
has  but  two. 

8.  The  first  prison  was  erected  at  Jeffer- 
sonville in  1822,  that  at  Michigan  City  in 
1861,  that  at  Indianapolis  in  1869.  The  Re- 
form School  at  Plainfield  was  erected  in 
1867. 


9.  They  are  all  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  but  a  part  of  this  expense 
is  reimbursed  by  the  earnings  of  the  in- 
mates. 

10.  They  are  governed  by  boards  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  female  pi'ison 
is  altogether  under  the  control  of  women. 


QUESTIONS   FOR   OCTOBER. 

1.  When  was  the  territory  now  compris- 
ing Indiana  ceded  to  the  general  government, 
and  by  whom  was  the  cession  made? 

2.  Of  what  was  this  territory  a  part? 

3.  What  other  States  have  been  formed 
from  the  territoi'y  ceded? 

4.  What  is  the  extreme  length  of  the 
State  from  north  to  south,  and  extreme 
width  from  east  to  west? 

5.  How  many  square  miles  does  the 
State  contain,  and  how  much  is  land  how 
much  water? 

6.  What  is  the  topography  of  the  State? 

7.  What  valleys  are  there  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  each? 

8.  What  geological  eras  are  represented 
by  the  rocks  of  Indiana? 

9.  In  what  parts  of  the  State  are  the 
different  eras  found? 

10.  What  rock  contains  oil  and  gas? 


"ONE  DAY." 


BY   ELLA   WHEELER   WILCOX. 


Some  day,  some  day,  or  you,  or  I  alone. 
Must  look  upon    the    scenes  we  two  have 

known. 
Must  tread  the  self-same  paths  we  two  have 

trod. 
And  cry  in  vain  to  one  who  is  with  God, 
To  lean  down  from  the  silent  realms  and  say, 
"I  love  you,"  in  the  old  familiar  way. 

Some  day — and  each  day,  beauteous  though 

it  be, 
Brings  closer  that  dread  hour  for  you  or  me. 
Fleet-footed  joy,  who  hurries  time  along. 
Is  yet  a  secret  foe  who  does  us  wrong. 
Speeding  us  gaily,  though  he  well  doth  know 
Of  yonder  pathway  where  but  one  may  go. 

Oh,  heart  of  mine,  through  all  these  perfect 

days, 
Whether  of  white  Decembers  or  green  Mays, 
There  runs  a  dark  thought  like  a  creeping 

snake, 


Or  like  a  black  thread,  which  by  some  mis- 
take 
Life  has  strung  the  pearls  of  happy  years: 
A  thought  which    borders  all    my  joy  with 
tears. 


Ay,  one  will  go.    To  go  is  sweet,  I  wis — 
Yet  God  must  needs  invent  some  special  bhss 
To  malve  His  paradise  seem  very  dear 
To  one  who  goes  and  leaves  the  other  here. 
To  sever  souls  so  bound  by  love  and  time, 
For  any  one  but  God,  would  be  a  crime. 


Yet  death  will  entertain  his  own,  I  think. 
To  one  who  stays,  life    gives    the    gall  to 

drink. 
To  one  who  stays,  or  be  it  you  or  me. 
There  waits  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
O  dark,  inevitable  and  awful  day. 
When  one  of  us  must  go  and  one  must  stay! 
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THE  SIXTH  INDIANA  REGIMENT     ITS  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 


BV  WII.LIAM    HEXKV   SMITH. 


To  future  generations  it  will  alwaj's  oe 
a  matter  of  the  most  poignant  regret  that 
the  Indiana  Legislature  has  not  seen  proper 
to  have  prepared  and  put  upon  record  in 
some  permanent  form  the  story  of  what  the 
troops  from  Indiana  did  to  preserve  th'.^ 
Union.  It  is  true  the  State  did  publish  the 
report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  but  it  ^s 
more  of  a  roster  of  names  than  a  record 
of  what  the  soldiers  did.  Other  States 
caused  the  history  of  their  connection  with 
the  war  to  be  printed,  but  Indiana,  with  a 
record  in  achievement  second  to  none,  has 
done  nothing  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  iu 
a  readable  form,  the  story  written  in  blood 
and  suffering  from  1861  to  1865.  Some  -it 
the  regiments  have  caused  to  be  written  his- 
tories of  their  own  movements,  but  some  of 
them  are  about  as  much  the  story  of  the 
individual  writers  as  that  of  the  regiment. 
Years  ago,  when  many  of  the  prominent 
actors  were  still  alive  and  vigorous  in  mind, 
it  would  have  been  a  light  task  to  gather  up 
the  story  of  Indiana  in  the  war,  but  now, 
when  it  will  have  to  be  dug  from  the  files 
of  the  old  papers,  and  the  records  in  the 
War  jjepartment,  the  task  will  be  a  very 
difficult  one.  In  this  se?tes  of  papers,  of 
which  this  is  the  first,  it  is  not  intended  to 
give  a  full  account  of  all  the  marches,  bat- 
tles and  heroic  deeds  of  the  regiments  treat- 
ed, but  rather  to  give  a  hasty  glance  :i.t 
them,  in  order  that  the  young  of  the  day 
may  know  something  of  what  their  fathers 
did  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  Sixth  Indiana,  though  the  first  in 
number,  was  not  the  first  to  be  fully  organ- 
ized for  the  civil  war.  Indiana  had  fur- 
nished five  regiments  for  the  Mexican  war, 
and  it  was  thought  best  by  Governor  Mor- 
ton to  begin  numbering  the  regiments  for 
the  civil  war  at  six.  The  first  regiment  or- 
ganized and  equipped  was  that  commanded 
by  Colonel  Lew  Wallace,  and  he  chose  the 
number  eleven  for  its  designation.  In  per- 
fecting its  organization  the  Sixth  was  but 
a  few  days    behind    the    Eleventh.     From 


:May,  1861,  to  August,  1864,  its  record  was 
of  hard  marches,  desperate  battles,  deadly 
skirmishes,  heroic  endurance  and  conspicu- 
ous gallantry.  During  its  organization  't 
had  three  distinguished  commanders,  Thom- 
as T.  Crittenden,  who  became  a  brigadier 
general  and  rendered  conspicuous  services; 
Philemon  P.  Baldwin,  who,  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  was  killed  on  the  bloody 
field  or  Chickamauga,  and  Hagerman 
Tripp,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  fell  desperately  wounded, 
and  although  he  lived  many  years,  suffered 
torture  from  his  wound  until  death  relieved 
him. 

Immediately  on  its  organization  for  the 
first  three  months'  service  the  Sixth  was 
sent  into  West  Virginia,  where  the  troops 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Geo. 
B.  McClellan.  The  war  was  then  young, 
and  neither  the  North  nor  the  South  com- 
prehended what  was  before  them.  Phihppi, 
Laurel  Hill  and  Carrick's  Ford  were  hardly 
skirmishes,  yet  in  their  day  they  were 
looked  upon  as  great  battles,  and  great  vic- 
tories. In  the  marches  and  skirmishing 
among  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Sixth  bore  its  part,  ever  ready  for  the 
march,  ever  eager  for  the  sikirmish.  War 
was  in  its  crude  stage,  and  the  soldiers  were 
disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  an  extended 
picnic  with  a  spice  of  fighting  and  dang(jr 
and  hardships,  to  lend  excitement  to  the 
outing.  They  were  filled  with  the  idea  that 
the  chief  thing  was  to  get  information  of 
what  the  enemy  was  doing,  or  where  he  was 
encamped,  and  that  they  were  out  to  have 
fun  with  the  rustic  inhabitants,  by  scaring 
them  and  compelling  them  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

At  that  time  war  was  not  the  serious  busi- 
ness with  them  it  became  afterwards.  They 
had  all  read  or  heard  of  Sancho  Panza,  or 
of  the  knights  errant  of  old,  who  wandered 
about  in  search  of  adventure,  and  they  were 
all  anxious  to  get  out  of  camp,  and  wander 
off  by  twos  or  threes  in  search  of  adven- 
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ture.  They  were  daring  spirits.  Before  the 
war  it  was  a  common  boast  in  the  South 
that  a  Southern  man  could  whip  five  froui 
the  North.  While  the  Northern  soldier  did 
not  openly  make  any  such  boasts,  yet  he  felt 
that  he  would  like  no  better  amusement  than 
to  meet  single-handed  at  least  three  of  his 
enemies.  All  that  vanity  oozed  out  from 
both  sides  before  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  actual  war.  The  first  three  months'  cam- 
paign was  a  series  of  predatory  excursions 
of  scouts.  It  was  necessary  to  gather  infor- 
mation as  to  the  whereabouts  and  designs 
of  the  enemy.  For  such  purposes  cavalry 
was  indispensably  necessary,  but  no  cavalry 
had  been  provided,  so  each  command  had 
to  imj^rovise  scouts,  mount  them  on  horses 
secured  from  the  inhabitants.  Looking 
at  it  as  a  sort  of  picnic  excursion,  it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  fever 
of  scouting  and  knight  errantry  would  be 
confined  to  the  young  men  of  the  regiments, 
but  the  leader  of  the  scouts  of  the  Sixth, 
and  the  most  adventurous  and  daring  of 
tlaem,  was  Captain  Hagerman  Tripp,  a  man 
fifty  years  old,  who  afterward  became 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  he  had  many  ad- 
ventures that,  if  told  in  print  to-day.  would 
read  lilce  romances  of  the  olden  times. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  formation  of  the 
regiment.  When  President  Lincoln  called 
for  seventy-five  thousand  men  it  looked  as 
if  all  Indiana  had  sprung  to  arms  and  de- 
manded to  be  led  against  the  foe.  It  was 
a  hurricane  of  patriotism  that  swept  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  arousing 
the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  old. 
They  began  to  pour  into  Indianapolis,  in 
squads,  in  companies,  and  singly,  all  eager 
to  meet  the  enemy  of  the  Union.  The  ques- 
tion with  Governor  Morton  was  not  how  to 
fill  the  six  regiments  called  for,  but  who 
to  take  of  the  thousands  who  offered.  As 
fast  as  it  could  be  done,  the  companies  ar- 
riving at  Indianapolis  were  organized  into 
regiments  and  officers  selected  for  them. 
The  companies  that  formed  the  Sixth  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
organization  was  completed  on  April  25th, 
1861,  with  Thomas  T.  Crittenden  as  colonel. 
Soldiers  and  officers  were  alike  unused  to 
wRr  or  camp  life,  but  they  were  brave  and 
iiUcUigent,  and  soon  learned  their  duties.  At 
Camp  Morton  the  time  W3S  occupied  in  per- 


fecting the  regiment,  as  far  as  possible  in 
drill,  and  on  May  30th  it  started  on  its  first 
campaign.  It  left  the  cars  in  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  2d  day  of  June,  and  began  its 
first  march  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  fired  the  first  shot  of  the 
war,  from  the  Union  side,  in  open  battle. 
The  Sixth  having  fired  the  first  shot  of  the 
war  in  open  battle,  it  remained  for  another 
Indiana  Regiment,  the  Thirty-fourth,  to  fire 
the  last,  four  years  later.  What  has  been 
called  the  battle  of  Phllippi  was  but  a  skir- 
mish, but  it  opened  a  war  that  lasted  for 
four  years,  and  whose  dead  number  thou- 
sands upon  thousands. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  the  com- 
mander of  the  Union  troops  felt  the  need  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  and  for  this  he  needed  cavalry, 
but  had  none,  so  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  organize  a  company  of  scouts  from  the 
infantry  and  mount  them.  The  first  to  offer 
himself  for  this  purpose  was  Captain  Hager- 
man Tripp,  of  North  Vernon,  who  had  re- 
cruited his  company  in  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  call  of  Governor  Morton.  He  was  se- 
lected to  command  the  scouts,  and  the  little 
company  was  almost  entirely  made  up  df 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  duties  of  this  little  band  were 
arduous  and  dangerous.  They  were  in  a 
country  the  topography  of  which  was  un- 
known. They  did  not  know  who  of  the  in- 
habitants were  friendly  and  who  were  the 
reverse.  They  were  not  only  in  constant 
danger  of  meeting  armed  forces  of  the  en- 
emy, but  of  being  bushwhacked  from  the 
mountain  sides.  A  single  enemy  hidden  in 
the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  mountains 
could  easily  take  a  valuable  life  and  escape 
without  detection.  In  fact,  they  did  undergo 
many  ambushments  of  that  kind.  They  went 
to  their  work,  however,  gaily  and  had  many 
amusing  adventures  as  well  as  those  of  a 
much  more  dangerous  character.  It  was  ao 
uncommon  thing  for  six  or  eight  of  the 
scouts  to  dash  off  down  some  unknown 
road,  and  ride  through  a  village  or  town, 
creating  an  alarm  that  was  ludicrous.  They 
captured  horses,  administered  the  oath  to 
citizens,  rode  thi-ough  the  enemy's  pickets, 
and  often  made  captures  of  prisoners.  Their 
instructions  were  to  discover  the  sentiments 
of   the   people,    and   the   information     they 
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gathered  in  this  direction  proved  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  commanders  of  future 
campaigns  in  that  section. 

The  sixth  tooli;  part  in  all  the  skirmishes 
of  that  campaign  and  at  the  close  of  its 
term  of  service  returned  to  Indianapolis  to 
be  reorganized  for  three  years.  The  three 
months  had  been  a  valuable  school.  It  did 
more  in  the  w^ay  of  making  soldiers  of  them 
than  a  year's  training  in  a  camp  would  have 
done.  The  regiment  was  promptly  re-organ- 
ized. Before  its  full  complement  of  recruits 
had  been  obtained,  it  was  hurried  off  to 
Kentucky  to  meet  a  reported  invasion  of 
that  State  by  the  Confederate  General  Buck- 
ner.  At  Louisville  the  ladies  of  that  city 
presented  the  regiment  with  an  elegant  silk 
flag.  The  Sixth  was  attached  to  Rousseau's 
brigade  of  McCook's  division  of  Buell's 
army,  then  called  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  It 
marched  back  and  forth  through  Kentucky 
that  fall  and  winter,  until  in  March,  186/^. 
it  found  itself  at  Nashville.  At  that  point 
Buell  was  ordered  to  join  Grant  at  Savan- 
nah. Tenn.,  and  a  leisurely  march  to  that 
plac'i  began.  At  Duck  river  word  was  re- 
ceived that  more  haste  was  needed,  and  a 
race  began  at  once  for  the  Tennessee  river. 
Grant's  army,  instead  of  being  at  Savannah, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  on  the  west  side,  and  in  easy 
striking  distance  of  the  Confederate  forces 
at  Corinth.  Thus  General  Grant  was  in 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
before  Buell  could  form  a  junction  with 
him.  Nelson's  division  of  Buell's  army  took 
the  advance  at  Duck  river,  and  that  impet- 
uous general  hurried  forward  with  all 
speed.  His  advanced  brigade  reached  the 
battle  field  just  at  night  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fight.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April 
the  Sixth  regiment  was  thirty-five  miles 
from  Savannah.  At  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing the  boys  were  up  and  on  the  marcli. 
Soon  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  and 
they  pushed  forward  with  all  speed.  Ar- 
riving at  Savannah  they  were  hurried  on 
l)oard  steamers  and  hastily  taken  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing.  Before  daylight  on  the  7th 
all  of  McCook's  division  was  on  the  battle 
line.  McCook  held  the  extreme  right  of 
Buell's  forces  and  the  Sixth  was  well  up  hi 
front.  At  daylight  the  battle  opened  both 
on  the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left.    Soon 


the  battle  raged  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
Sixth  Avas  receiving  its  first  real  baptism  of 
fire.  At  one  time  a  battery  was  endan- 
gered by  a  rush  of  Confederates,  and  the 
Sixth  liurried  to  its  support,  driving  the 
rebels  back  in  confusion.  The  Sixth  lost 
seven  killed  and  six  severely  wounded  in  the 
contest. 

The  first  battle  of  a  regiment  is  gener- 
ally its  hardest,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Sixth 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1862,  stamped  it  as  being 
composed  of  heroic  stuff.  This  was  the  la<it 
battle  in  which  it  was  commanded  by  Col. 
Crittenden,  for  a  few  days  afterward  he  was 
promoted  to  brigadier-general.  Captain 
Philemon  P.  Baldwin  was  made  colonel,  and 
Captain  Hagerman  Tripp  Ueutenant-colonel. 
Both  of  these  officers  had  been  with  the  reg- 
iment from  its  first  organization  in  April, 
1861.  They  had  both  distinguished  them- 
selves in  West  Virginia,  especially  Captain 
Tripp  in  his  various  scouting  expeditions. 
He  had  proved  himself  a  bold  and  daring 
officer,  yet  cautious.  It  was  not  many 
months  until  Colonel  Baldwin  was  put  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  and  from  that  time 
Colonel  Tripp  commanded  the  regiment  in 
all  its  marches  and  battles  until  he  fell  des- 
perately wounded  at  Chickamauga. 

The  story  of  Halleck's  siege  of  Corinth 
will  always  furnish  food  for  laughter  so  long 
as  people  read  the  history  of  the  civil  war. 
By  some  means  Halleck  had  got  to  be  called 
the  'brains"  of  the  army,  yet  there  was  not 
a  corporal  in  the  army  who  took  part  in 
the  so-called  siege  of  Corinth  that  did  not 
laugh  at  his  slow  and  methodical  move- 
ments to  besiege  a  city  on  one  side,  leaving 
three  sides  open  for  the  escape  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  farcical  proceeding  the  Sixth  took 
its  part,  marching  and  digging.  It  ended  by 
the  Confederates  leisurely  moving  southward, 
leaving  Halleck  for  two  or  three  days  be- 
sieging an  empty  city.  When  this  famous 
siege  was  over,  the  army  of  Buell  started 
again  for  Tennessee.  Chattanooga  Avas  lo 
be  the  ultimate  aim  of  Buell,  but  he  failed 
of  reaching  that  point.  The  march  of  the 
Sixth  in  the  hot  days  of  June,  over  the  pine 
ridges  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  was  very 
trying,  but  at  last  they  reached  Crow  Creek 
^  alley,  where  it  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  railroad.  The  life  was  a  mo- 
notonous one,  but  it  was  broken  about  the 
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last  of  August  by  a  series  of  stirring  events 
wliicli  followed  each  other  with  great  rapid- 
ity. Buell  had  been  slowly  perfecting  his 
arrangements  for  a  move  on  Chattanooga, 
but  his  enemy  was  preparing  for  another  and 
a  very  different  stroke.  He  quietly  massed 
his  troops  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the 
war  into  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  into  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  So  secretly  was  this  all  aoue 
that  Buell  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  notwith- 
standing Forest  and  Morgan  had  made  raids 
into  Kentucky  to  pave  the  wav. 

When  Buell  did  find  out  what  was  intend- 
ed, his  enemy  had  several  days  the  start  of 
him,  and  then  a  merry  race  for  the  Ohio 
river  began.  Buell  hastily  called  in  his  scat- 
tered troops  and  hurried  off  in  pursuit  of  hi§ 
enemy.  By  this  time  the  Sixth  had  become 
noted  in  the  army  for  its  steadiness  and  its 
ability  to  move  rapidly,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  close  of  its  service  in  1864  it  was 
always  kept  in  the  post  of  danger.  From 
the  27th  of  August  to  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber it  was  a  hot  and  tiresome  march,  the 
weather  being  extremely  hot.  The  Confed- 
erates had  fooled  valuable  time  away  at 
Mumfordsville,  and  Buell  was  enabled  to 
swing  in  between  Bragg  and  Louisville,  and 
the  Confederate  movement  was  a  failure. 
Bragg  failed  to  grasp  the  immensity  of  the 
advantage  he  had  in  the  start,  and  fooled 
away  time  he  could  never  regain.  The 
Union  army  felt  chtigrined  that  they  had 
been  outwitted  and  forced  to  make  such  a 
long  march,  but  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  the  great  race. 
The  march  had  been  disastrous  in  many  re- 
spects. More  than  one-half  of  the  Sixth 
was  left  by  the  wayside,  worn  out  by  the 
terrible  strain,  and  it  was  many  days  before 
they  all  answered  to  the  roll  call  again,  [n 
fact,  some  of  them  never  did  answer,  but 
died  from  the  exhaustion.  Over  rivers  and 
mountains,  through  the  heat  and  the  aust, 
many  times  suffering  terribly  from  thirst, 
the  boys  had  hastened  on,  knowing  that  on 
their  speed  depended  the  saving  of  their  own 
loved  Indiana  from  an  invasion  of  the  foe. 

Buell  found  at  Louisville  large  reinforce- 
ments, which  had  been  hurried  to  that  point 
from  the  North,  and  he  reorganized  his 
army  and  started  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  who 
was  leisurely  moving  back  toward  Tennes- 
see, having  failed  in  his  original  design,  but 


having  gathered  great  stores  for  his  troops. 
In  the  reorganization  the  Sixth  was  placed 
in  the  division  of  McCook's  corps  command- 
ed by  the  brave  General  Sill.  At  that  time 
there  were  two  Confederate  forces  in  Ken- 
tucky, one  commanded  by  Bragg  and  the 
other  by  Kirby  Smith.  To  prevent  a  junc- 
tion of  these  two  forces  was  all  important 
to  Buell,  and  he  sent  McCook's  corps  for 
that  purpose,  and  again  the  Sixth  entered 
upon  a  series  of  rapid  marches.  Although 
the  time  was  October  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  but  the  boys  had  become  us?d 
to  hot  weather,  and  rushed  along  the  road 
with  such  speed  that  their  brigade  out- 
stripped all  the  others.  At  this  time  the 
regiment  was  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tripp,  who  cheered  the  boys  to  the 
utmost  endeavors.  The  movement  of  Sill's 
division  prevented  the  junction  of  the  two 
rebel  forces  at  that  time,  and  Kirby  Smith 
was  hastening  out  of  the  way  to  preserve 
the  great  stores  he  had  captured.  On  the 
7th  of  October  McCook  was  ordered  to 
hasten  to  Perryville.  At  that  place  a  ter- 
rific battle  was  fought  l)y  a  portion  of  the 
Union  troops,  but  the  Sixth  did  not  get  up 
in  time  to  take  much  part  in  it.  Although 
defeated,  this  battle  gave  Bragg  the  oppo"- 
tunity  to  form  his  much  desired  junction 
with  Kirby  Smith,  and  also  to  escape  from 
Kentucky  with  all  his  plunder,  as  Buell 
waited  for  four  days  after  the  battle  before 
he  again  began  the  pursuit. 

When  the  pursuit  was  commenced  it  was 
continued  languidly,  as  were  almost  all  army 
movements  under  some  of  the  commanding 
generals,  but  a  change  was  coming.  Rose- 
crans  was  designated  for  the  command  of 
the  ^-vrmy  of  the  Cumberland,  and  he  had 
orders  from  Washington  to  conduct  an  ag- 
gressive campaign.  The  army  welcomed 
the  new  commander,  for  he  had  won  distino- 
tiou  in  West  Virginia,  and  had  recently 
whipped  the  enemy  at  luka.  It  took  some 
little  time  for  the  new  commander  to  get 
the  grasp  of  affairs,  and  to  thoroughly  map 
out  a  campaign.  Chattanooga  was  to  be  hig 
chief  objective  point,  and,  if  possible,  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  Bragg's  army,  but 
there  was  much  to  be  done  before  the  de- 
sirable end  could  be  reached.  Nashville  waa 
being  threatened  by  Bragg,  and  the  first 
duty  of  Rosecrans  was  to  save  that  impor- 
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tant  city,  so,  on  the  4th  of  Novemhev  he  or- 
dered aa  advance  of  his  army  toward  that 
point.  McCoolv's  coi-ps,  of  which  the  Sixth 
was  a  part,  was  hurried  forward,  and  \xx 
three  days  was  at  Nashville,  and  all  danger 
of  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  Tennessee 
was  at  an  end  for  that  time.  Thus  it  was 
the  Sixth  was  back  at  the  same  place  f-om 
which  it  started  less  than  two  months  be- 
fore, and  in  that  two  months  it  had  marched 
from  Nashville  to  Louisville,  and  back  agafn 
to  Nashville,  with  several  side  marches.  It 
had  undergone  hardships  and  privations;  it 
had  marched  during  days  of  intense  heat; 
slept  at  night  without  shelter;  had  suffered 
from  thirst,  and  sometimes  from  hunger, 
but  it  was  soon  to  undergo  its  first 
great  contest  with  death  since  it  met  the 
foe  on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh.  The  morale 
of  the  Sixth  was  most  excellent;  its  courage 
was  strong,  and  it  would  rather  meet  the 
foe  on  the  battlefield  than  be  eternally 
marching  and  dodging  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Colonel  Tripp  had  infused  some  of 
his  own  indomitable  spirit  into  the  men  and 
they  had  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  belief  that  Rosecrans 
was  able  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

The  summer's  heat  had  given  away  la 
the  frosts  of  winter  before  they  were  able 
to  again  try  conclusions  with  the  enemy. 
They  were  still  a  part  of  McCook's  corps, 
but  were  now  in  Johnson's  division.  Its  col- 
onel was  in  command  of  the  brigade.  Christ- 
mas day  of  1862  was  spent  in  camp,  and  the 
next  day  the  order  came  for  a  forward  move- 
ment of  the  whole  amry.  Skirmishing  be- 
gan almost  as  soon  as  the  ti-oops  had  left 
their  camp.  On  the  27th  Johnson's  division 
had  the  advance.  Fog  and  incessant  rain 
interfered  with  the  advance  movement,  and 
aided  the  enemy,  but  the  Federal  forces  moved 
steadily  forward.  Murfreesboro  was  the  ob- 
jective point,  and  as  the  troops  neared  that 
place  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  became 
more  pronounced,  and  the  advance  was  a 
continual  skirmish.  On  the  evening  of  the 
.30th  of  December  the  two  armies  were  con- 
fronting each  other,  with  Stone  river  be- 
tween. Immediately  preparations  began  on 
both  sides  to  give  battle.  Rosecrans  was  to 
begin  the  fight  on  his  left,  but  before  he 
got  ready  Bragg  had  fallen  with  terrible 
force  on  his  right,  and  soon  that  division  of 


the  army  was  engaged  in  desperate  battle. 
The  third  brigade,  to  which  the  Sixth  be- 
longed, was  in  reserve,  and  was  not  present 
when  the  right  of  the  army  was  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  charge  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Baldwin  was  notified  of  the  disas- 
ter, and  hastily  put  his  brigade  in  position, 
and  met  the  oncoming  tide  with  what  force 
and  determination  he  could,  the  Sixth  bear- 
ing the  brunt.  He  opened  a  dstructive  tire 
on  the  advancing  enemy,  and  checked  them 
for  some  time,  but  the  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy permitted  them  to  outflank  him,  and 
he  was  at  last  forced  to  retire  hastily  to 
avoid  capture,  but  the  retreat  was  made  in 
good  order  and  the  men  were  ready  to  tight 
again  as  soon  as  a  new  position  could  be 
reached.  After  making  several  halts  the 
brigade  reached  the  railroad,  where  the  rest 
of  the  division  was  reforming. 

The  loss  of  the  Sixth  on  this  day  of  the 
tight  was  thirty-four,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  and  one 
captured.  Desultory  tighting  took  place  for 
the  next  two  days,  when  Bragg  continued 
his  retreat.  The  coolness  and  steadiness  of 
Colonel  Tripp  on  that  occasion  won  him  the 
commendation  of  his  superior  officers  and 
strengthened  the  feeling  of  contidence  his 
men  already  felt  in  him.  It  was  remarked 
by  all  that  the  Sixth,  notwithstanding  the 
success  of  the  enemy,  never  lost  its  steadi- 
ness during  all  the  excitement  of  the  battle, 
but  when  an  order  for  a  halt  came  it  was 
as  ready  to  pour  in  a  destructive  tire  as  if 
it  had  not  been  retiring  from  the  front  i^e 
fore  overwhelming  numbers. 

Now  came  a  long  season  of  inaction.  Ii 
was  with  Rosecrans  as  it  was  with  ]\IcClel- 
lan,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade  and  Buell,  a 
battle  was  to  be  followed  by  months  of  in- 
action, instead  of  quick,  aggressive  work. 
The  army  went  into  camp  at  Murfreesboro, 
and  great  defensive  works  were  constructed 
by  the  troops,  the  pick  and  shovel  taking 
the  place  of  the  musket  and  bayonet.  Near- 
ly all  the  generals  of  the  Union  army 
deemed  that  wherever  they  stopped  formid- 
able fortifications  must  be  erected,  as  if  they 
were  to  be  besieged.  They  did  not  compre- 
hend that  if  the  war  was  to  be  brought  to 
a  close,  aggression  and  not  defense  wa^ 
needed. 

It  was  not  until  June  of  1863  that  another 
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forward  movement  was  made.  At  that  time 
Bragg  held  a  strong  line  with  Chattanooga 
as  his  base,  and  Tullahoma  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  Rosecrans  determined  to  so 
maneuver  as  to  force  Bragg  from  his  strong 
defensive  worlds,  and  a  most  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  strategy  began.  The  Sixth  began 
its  march  in  this  great  campaign  on  June  24. 
Bragg  was  not  idle,  and  at  every  available 
point  his  troops  resisted  the  advance,  but 
were  slowly  driven  back.  The  forward 
movement  was  through  the  mountains, 
where  a  small  force  could  defend  the  gaps. 
The  Sixth  was  almost  continually  on  the 
skirmish  line,  and  day  after  day  met  the 
enemy.  Day  after  day  the  movement  of 
Rosecrans  continued,  his  strategy  bewilder- 
ing the  enemy,  who  did  not  know  whei-e 
the  next  blow  was  to  fall.  On  the  2d  of 
July  the  whole  army  began  to  close  in 
around  Tullahoma.  Bragg,  finding  himself 
•utgeneraled  and  not  able  to  resist,  hastily 
evacuated  the  place,  and  the  first  stage  of 
the  campaign  was  won  without  a  battle. 
The  troops  went  into  camp,  to  rest  and  get 
ready  for  the  next  movement  that  had  been 
mapped  out. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  second  move 
began.  This  was  intended  to  drive  Bragg 
to  abandon  Chattanooga,  as  he  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  Tullahoma.  This  ad- 
vance had  to  be  over  mountains,  and  along 
almost  impassable  roads,  but  the  army  kept 
steadily  on.  The  march  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  the  boys  had  ever  made.  It  was 
extremely  hot,  and  while  plenty  of  water 
could  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
there  was  none  on  top,  and  the  whole  line  of 
march  was  marked  by  men  who  had  been 
compelled  to  fall  out  of  line  from  exhaustion. 
The  maneuvering  of  Rosecrans  compelled 
Bragg  to  hastily  evacuate  Chattanooga,  but 
in  his  retreat  he  came  very  near  getting 
Rosecrans  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones.  The  Federal  army  was  greatly 
scattered  and  high  mountains  intervened 
between  the  various  corps.  When  Rosecrans 
discovered  the  dangerous  position  he  was  in 
he  hastily  began  the  work  of  concentration 
to  prevent  being  crushed  in  detail.  This  con- 
centration was  finally  effected,  but  wouM 
not  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  steady 
discipline  and  desperate  valor  of  a  few  regi- 
ments, among  them  being  the  Sixth.     Haste 


was  the  order  of  the  day.  Bragg  was  evi- 
dently designing  to  catch  the  corps  separated 
from  each  other  and  seize  the  road  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  thus  having  Rosecrans  hemmed 
in  the  mountains,  pound  him  to  pieces.  A 
delay  of  half  an  hour  might  be  fatal  to  the 
Federal  army,  and  officers  and  privates  felt 
this,  and  they  pushed  forward  with  all  their 
might.  Bragg,  also,  was  using  every  effort 
and  the  clash  of  musketry  as  the  various 
skirmish  lines  met  was  almost  continuous. 
The  first  desperate  fighting  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  September,  and  it  was  then  the  Sixth 
won  again  its  meed  of  fame.  The  Confed- 
erates had  met  and  overpowered  Baird's  di- 
vision, when  that  of  Johnson  was  ordered  to 
his  support.  Johnson  met  the  Confederates 
and  stopped  their  course,  fighting  desperate- 
ly until  the  Confederate  reinforcements 
came  up,   when   the  division   fell  back   sul- 
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lenly  until  it  met  a  reinforcement,  when  't 
reformed  and  moved  forward,  driving  the 
enemy  back  to  his  original  line.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  desperate  confiicts  of  this 
seiies  of  conflicts  now  known  as  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga. 

After  the  Confederates  had  been  driven 
back  the  division  of  Johnson  was  ordered  to 
retire  a  short  distance.  A  heavy  skirmish 
line  was  placed  in  front  to  watch  the  enemy, 
while  the  rest  of  the  brigade  prepared  for 
rest.  Just  as  night  was  coming  the  enemy 
prepared   for  one   more   desperate   effort  to 
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cut  through  and  seize  the  coveted  road,  and 
suddenly,  having  concentrated  a  heavy 
force,  they  fired  on  the  piclvcts  of  Johnson's 
division.  lu  an  instant  the  division  was 
again  in  lino  of  battle,  and  ready  for  the 
fray.  They  struclc  the  Sixth,  but  that  steady 
regiment  refused  to  give  way  and  continued 
so  deadly  a  fire  that  they  compelled  the  as- 
sailants to  halt,  but  on  they  came  again, 
when  muskets  were  clubbed.  At  last  the  en- 
emy broke  and  retired.  It  was  here  that 
the  gallant  Colonel  Baldwin,  in  command  of 
the  brigade  fell.  So  gallant  had  been  his 
conduct  that  the  government  marked  the 
spot  where  he  was  killed.  It  was  the  stead- 
iness and  desperate  courage  of  the  Sixfh 
that  saved  the  army  on  that  night,  for  had 
the  enemy  succeeded  In  his  attempt  he  would 
have  broken  through  our  lines. 

The  fighting  on  Sunday,  the  20th,  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  the  country  as  well 
as  by  those  who  took  pai-t  in  it.  From  early 
morning  until  the  last  shot  was  fired  at 
night  the  Sixth  steadfastly  held  whatever 
position  was  assigned  to  it.  Colonel  Tripp 
was  its  guiding  star  until  he  fell  desperately 
wounded.  His  leg  was  shatteded  below  the 
knee.  He  refused  to  have  it  amputated,  and 
although  he  lived  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  battle,  he  suffered  continually 
from  the  wound.  He  had  continuously  com- 
manded the  regiment  almost  from  the  siege 
of  Corinth.  He  had  fought  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  Shiloh,  at  Stone  River,  and  in  in- 
numerable skirmishes;  he  had  been  with  the 
regiment  in  all  its  marches  and  encamp- 
ments, always  showing  the  same  cool  cour- 
age, the  same  cheerful  disposition,  the  same 
readiness  to  encounter  hardships  and  dan- 
gers, and  to  perform  any  duty.  While  under 
his  command  the  regiment  had  marched 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  it  had 
never  wavered,  and  when  it  was  ordered  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  enemy  on  the  night 
of  September  20  it  was  a  new  experience  for 
it,  and  men  and  officers  felt  sullen  and  dis- 
contented. They  left  behind  them  the  body 
of  their  colonel,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  the 
brigade,  and  carried  with  them  the  racked 
and  wounded  body  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tripp,  who  had  commanded  them  so  long. 
No  wonder  they  felt  sore  at  heart.  The  loss 
of  the  Sixth  in  the  two  days  was:  OlHcers 
killed,  2;  wounded,  6;  enlisted  men  killed,  11» 


wounded  110,  missing  31,  making  a  total  of 
160.  The  regiment,  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
gathered  at  Chattanooga,  where  they  were 
beseiged  by  Bragg. 

The  situation  of  the  Union  army  at  Chat- 
tanooga was  simply  terrible.  The  horses 
died  l)y  thousands  from  starvation,  and 
wliile  the  men  did  not  actually  starve  to 
death  many  of  them  came  very  near  it,  while 
the  seeds  of  permanent  diseases  were  plant- 
ed in  thousands.  General  Grant  took  com- 
mand and  at  once  steps  were  taken  to  re- 
lieve the  troops.  The  plan  had  already  been 
marked  out  by  General  Thomas.  A  force 
of  1,500  picked  men  was  selected  to  opey 
the  way  at  Brown's  Ferry,  and  the  Sixth 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  240  of  these 
brave  men.  The  army  was  reorganized,  the 
Sixth  being  placed  in  the  Second  brigade  of 
General  Wood's  division  of  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps.  Under  this  new  assignment  the  Sixth 
was  to  win  moi*e  glory.  It  was  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  storming  party  at  INIission- 
ary  Ridge.  General  Grant  was  not  a  man 
to  let  his  army  lie  lon|  inactive  when  an  en- 
emy was  near,  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  had 
been  relieved  from  the  terrible  strait  at 
Chattanooga  he  made  preparations  to  attack 
Bragg.  Among  the  positions  held  by  Bragg 
was  Orchard  Knob.  The  work  of  captur- 
ing that  strong  position  was  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Wood's  division,  and  Hazen's  brigade 
was  to  lead.  The  division  moved  to  the 
work  assigned  it,  in  the  presence  of  both  ar- 
mies. The  division  moved  rapidly  forward, 
sweeping  tlie  pickets  from  their  position, 
and  then  the  reserves,  and  then  the  line  on 
the  hill.  All  was  done  with  the  bayonet, 
and  there  -was  not  a  halt  after  the  forward 
movement  began  until  the  foe  was  driven 
from  his  last  position.  The  dash  of  the  di- 
vision won  the  highest  praise  from  both 
Grant  and  Thomas,  and  took  the  enemy  com- 
pletely by  surprise. 

Now  came  the  great  battle  and  victory 
of  Missionary  Ridge.  Sherman  had  been 
pounding  away  on  the  left  for  hours;  Hook- 
er had  swept  over  Lookout  Mountain,  but 
Bragg  wns  still  strongly  intrenched  on  th^ 
Ridge.  It  was  now  the  work  of  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland  to  drive  him  from  the 
place  he  had  held  so  long.  Wood  and  Sher- 
idan were  ordered  to  take  the  rifle  pits  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ridge.    Inspired  by  what  they 
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had  witnessed  on  the  right  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  the  boys  sprang  forward  with  a 
wild  hurrah,  and  ahnost  before  those  watch- 
ing the  movement  could  realize  that  it  had 
begun,  the  rifle  pits  were  talcen  and  their 
defenders  were  flying  up  the  mountain. 
Then,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  went  the  boys  in  blue, 
"charging  an  army,  while  all  the  world 
wondered."  Nothing  could  stop  them;  over 
the  rebel  Avorlvs  they  went,  and  the  flag  was 
planted  on  the  crest,  while  Bragg's  army 
hastened  to  the  rear.  In  this  gallant  charge 
the  Sixth  was  to  the  front  in  it  all. 

Under  Grant  there  was  never  very  much 
rest  for  his  troops.  He  was  in  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 
While  he  was  fighting  at  Missionary  Ridge, 
Burnside  was  being  beseiged  in  Knoxville. 
The  sound  of  the  last  gun  had  hardly  uied 
away  on  the  air  at  Chattanooga  than  troops 
were  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Burnside.  Among 
the  troops  thus  ordered  to  his  relief  was  the 
Fourth  Corps,  with  the  Sixth  again  in  the 
lead  of  the  division.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
detail  the  marchings  the  regiment  made 
baeli  and  forth.  Longstreet  abandoned  his 
attempt  on  Knoxville,  and  the  troops  had  a 
rest  for  some  weeks. 

The  Atlanta  campaign  was  about  to  be- 
gin, and  all  the  troops  were  called  back 
to  Chattanooga,  where  General  Howard  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Fourth  Corps.  The 
total  strength  of  the  Sixth  when  it  entered 
upon  the  Atlanta  campaign  was  502  officers 
and  men.  It  was  the  7th  of  May,  1864,  the 
campaign  opened.  The  Sixth  was  again  m 
the  front,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
assaults  on  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  In  all  the 
fighting  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  the  Sixth  took 
an  active  part.  On  August,  20,  1864,  the  or- 
der came  for  the  final  muster  out  of  the  reg- 
iment and  it  started  for  home.  From  first 
to  last  the  regiment  had  had  on  its  rolls 
the  names  of  1,095  men.  At  the  final  roll 
call  375  answered  to  their  names.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Sixth  was  a  glorious  one  from 
start  to  finish. 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  the  first  colonel 
of  the  Sixth,  was  a  Southerner  by  birth.  He 
was  born  in  Alabama  and  educated  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  studied  law  and  began  tlie  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Missouri.     In  1846, 


when  war  was  declared  with  Mexico,  young 
Crittenden  laid  down  his  law  books  and  took 
up  a  musket,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the 
Second  Missouri  Regiment.  He  was  after- 
ward promoted  to  a  lieutenantcy,  for  meri- 
torious conduct.  After  the  war  he  removed 
to  Madison,  Ind.,  and  followed  his  profes- 
sion. When  the  Southern  States  began  se- 
ceding he  realized,  from  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  of  that  section  that  war 
would  result.  In  January,  1861,  he  organized 
a  company  at  Madison,  and  began  driUing 
it  ready  for  an  emergency.  When  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon  he  offered  the  serv- 
ices of  his  company  to  Governor  Morton, 
and  a  few  days  later  it  became  Company  A, 
of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Indiana.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  as  such 
led  it  through  the  campaign  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, during  the  first  three  months.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the 
regiment  it  was  promptly  re-organized  and 
he  was  again  made  its  colonel.  He  served 
as  such  until  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  when  he  was  made  a  full  brigadier 
general.  In  1862  he  was  captured  by  Gen. 
Morgan,  but  on  being  released  was  again  in 
command  of  a  brigade.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinguished honor  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  war  he  removed  to  California, 
where  he  now  resides. 

Philemon  P.  Baldwin  entered  the  three 
months'  service  as  lieutenant  of  Company 
A,  but  on  the  promotion  of  Captain  Critten- 
den he  became  captain.  He  gave  evidence 
of  being  a  good  soldier,  and  a  capable  officer. 
He  served  through  the  campaign  in  West 
Virginia  and  re-organized  his  company  for 
three  years.  When  Colonel  Crittenden  be- 
came a  brigadier,  Captain  Baldwin  was 
made  colonel.  He  was  soon  afterward  put 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  continued  as 
such  until  he  was  killed  at  Chickamauga. 
He  displayed  distinguished  gallantry  on  that 
bloody  field,  and  the  government  has  marked 
the  spot  where  he  fell. 

It  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Hagerman  Tripp,  however,  that  the  regiment 
fought  its  greatest  battles,  and  performed  its 
hardest  marches.  When  the  war  broke  out 
Mr.  Tripp  was  a  miller  at  North  Vernon,  in 
Jennings  county.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  in 
1812,  and  was  nearly  fifty  years  old  when  the 
war  came.    He  had  been  a  resident  of  Jen- 
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aiugs  county  for  many  years,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  OIK-  of  the  leading  citizens.  He  stood 
high  iu  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  wlicii  the  South  began  threatening  war 
he  was  among  the  first  to  declare  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  Union,  no  matter  what  the 
t'ost  miglit  be  in  blood  and  treasure.  When 
rhe  proclamation  of  Gov.  Morton,  calling  for 
six  regiments  reached  North  Vernon,  .\Ir. 
Tripp  left  iiis  mill  and  began  the  work  of  re- 
cruiting. Such  was  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  his  personal  popularity,  that 
within  tliirty-six  hours  he  was  able  to  tender 
to  the   (Governor  a   full  company.     Captain 


resigned  Captain  Tripp  was  promoted  to  that 
position,  having  earned  it  by  his  soldierly 
qualities.  He  was  one  of  those  officers  who 
are  ever  ready  for  duty,  no  matter  how  ba:4- 
ardous.  He  had  instilled  his  own  spirit  into 
his  company,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  best  officers  in  the  regiment  and  was 
noted  for  his  care  of  his  men.  From  that 
time  his  history  was  that  of  the  regiment, 
until  he  fell  desperately  wounded  at  Chick- 
amauga.  The  Sixth  had  won  for  itself  an 
enviable  name  before  he  took  command, 
when  Colonel  Baldwin  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  but  he  added  to  its  fame 


Monument  Erected  to  Col.   Tripp  by  the  Sixth  Regiment. 


Ti'ipp  hastened  with  his  company  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  it  was  made  Conijiany  G,  of  the 
Sixth. 

In  West  Virginia  Captain  Tripp  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  company  of 
scouts  organized  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  that  moun- 
tainous country.  As  such  commander  he 
was  day  and  night  in  the  saddle,  exposed  to 
hardships  and  dangers.  Never  were  scouts 
more  active,  and  Captain  Tripp  was  highly 
commended  for  bis  services.  In  May,  1862. 
the  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment  having 


and  efficiency.  He  was  ever  with  it,  cheer- 
ing the  men  under  hardships,  sharing  their 
dangers  and  the  men  were  ever  ready  to 
follow  him. 

Mr.  Tripp  had  moved  to  .Jennings  county 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
entered  upon  an  active  business  career. 
When  the  O.  and  M.  Railroad  was  built,  he 
founded  the  present  town  of  North  Vernon 
at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  Mad- 
ison and  Indianapolis  road.  For  several 
years  the  new  town  was  known  as  Triptoa, 
but  confusion   arising  because  of  the  simt- 
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larity  of  the  name  with  that  of  Tipton,  iu 
another  county,  the  nalme  was  changed  to 
North  Vernon.  On  his  return  from  the  army, 
although  a  constant  sufferer  from  his  woun-l, 
he  again  entered  actively  into  business,  an  1 
was  to  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  fore- 
most business  men  of  the  county,  enjoying 
the  respect,  confidence  and  love  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics, and  all  his  life  led  the  Republican  party 
of  the  county,  and  was  one  of  Senator  Mor- 
ton's most  confidential  friends. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1899,  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Sixth  regiment  un- 
veiled a  handsome  monument  they  had  caused 
to  be  erected  over  his  remains.     The  monu- 


ment consists  of  two  immense  granite  blocks. 
On  one  side  of  the  upper  block  is  a  magnifi- 
cent medallion  likeness  of  Coloner  Tripp.  On 
the  left  of  the  medallion  is  his  name  and  on 
the  right  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  while 
the  family  name  appears  in  large  letters  be- 
low. On  the  back  of  the  monument  is  a 
bronze  plate  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: "Hagerman  Tripp,  founder  of  North 
Vernon,  Ind.  Raised  Company  G,  of  the 
Sixth  Indiana  Infantry  for  the^  three  months' 
service  April  19,  1861.  Promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  Commanded  his  regiment  with  dis- 
tinction at  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga. 
Wounded  at  Chickamauga." 


THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER  IN  HISTORY, 


The  following  important  events  in  Amer- 
ican and  Indiana  history  occurred  in  the 
month  of  October: 

October  2,  1780.  Major  Andre,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  British  army,  hanged  as  a 
spy. 

October  3,  1860.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
received  at  Washington  by  President 
Buchanan. 

October  3,  1860.  Governor  Ashbel  P. 
Willard,  of  Indiana,  died. 

October  3,  1873.  Captain  Jack  and  three 
other  Indians  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
General  Canby. 

October  4,  1777.  Battle  of  Germantown 
fought. 

October  4,  1822.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
born. 

October  4,  1852.  James  Whitcomb,  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  died. 

October  5,  1813.  Battle  of  the  Thames. 
General  Harrison  defeated  the  combined 
British  and  Indian  army.     Tecumseh  killed. 

October  5,  1830.    Chester  A.  Arthur  born. 

October  5,  1856.  Crystal  Palace,  New 
York,  burned. 

October  8,  1867.  Alaska  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

October  8,  1869.  Ex-President  Frankhn 
Pierce  died. 

October  8-11,  1871.  Great  Chicago  fire; 
17,450  houses  burned,  and  200  lives  lost. 

October  10,  1735.    John  Adams  born. 


October  10,  1872.  William  H.  Seward 
died. 

October  12,  1872.  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
died. 

October  14,  1774.  Bill  of  Rights  adopted 
by  the  Colonial  Congress. 

October  15,  1874.  Lincoln  monument  at 
Springfield  dedicated. 

October  16,  1859.  Harper's  Ferry  cap- 
tured by  John  Brown. 

October  17,  1777.  Burgoyne  and  the 
British  army  surrendered  to  General  Gates. 

October  19,  1781.  Corwallis  surrendered 
to  General  Washington. 

October  19,  1863.  Grant  relieved  Rose- 
crans  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland. 

October  19,  1864.  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek; 
Sheridan  wins  a  great  victory. 

October  21,  1861.  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 
Senator  Edwin  D.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  killed. 

October  24,  1820.  Florida  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

October  24,  1852.     Daniel  Webster  died. 

October  25,  1812.  The  American  war 
ship  United  States  captured  the  British  ship 
Macedonia  after  a  remarkable  naval  battle. 

October  27,  1869.  The  steamer  Stonewall 
burned  on  the  Mississippi;  200  lives  lost. 

October  30,  1862.  Rosecrans  succeeds 
Buell  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 
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A  GREAT  RAILROAD  SYSTEM    THE  BIG  FOUR. 


Fifty  years  ago  there  was  but  one  rail- 
load  in  Indiana,  and  tliat  a  short  line  of  less 
than  ninety  miles.  It  was  poorly  con- 
structed and  poorly  equipped.  Now  the 
whole  State  is  seamed  and  corded  with  rail- 
roads leading  in  evei-y  direction  and  con- 
necting every  county  but  three  in  the  State 
with  the  outside  world.  The  railroads  have 
made  an  empire  of  Indiana — they  are  a  part 
of  the  histoi-y  and  growth  of  the  State,  and, 
a  treatise  on  their  rise  and  progress  natur- 
ally belongs  to  any  written  record  of  the 
State.  In  the  early  days  the  growth  of  In- 
diana was  materially  retarded  by  the  lack 
of  ti'ansportation  facilities  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  products  of  the  new  State,  and  to 
furnish  needed  supplies  for  the  settlers. 
Supplies  could  be  obtained,  in  a  limited  de- 
gree, by  floating  flatboats  down  the  Ohio 
from  Pittsburg,  or  bilnging  them  in  keel 
boats  by  laborious  and  trying  labor  up  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans.  The  surplus 
products  were  disposed  of  by  the  means  of 
flatboats  to  New  Orleans.  These  laborious 
methods  of  disposing  of  surplus  products  or 
procuring  supplies  confined  the  settlement* 
close  to  the  Ohio  river,  or  to  some  of  the 
streams  emptying  into  the  Ohio.  When  the 
Legislature,  in  1820,  determined  to  go  out 
into  the  wilderness  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
fi'om  the  Ohio  and  build  the  capital  of  the 
State,  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
species  of  madness,  and  awakened  many  dire 
misgivings  in  the  minds  of  others.  It  is  true 
they  said  White  river  was  a  navigable 
stream,  and  could  be  made  the  waterway 
for  the  new  capital,  yet  few  believed  the 
venture  would  end  in  anything  but  disas- 
ter. At  that  time  there  was  not  a  wagon 
road  in  the  State.  "Harrisons  trace,"  from 
.Jeffersonvidlle  to  Vincennes,  was  the  only 
thing  approaching  a  wagon  road  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  Indiana,  and  it  was  a  mere 
trace  cut  through  the  wilderness. 

The  statesmen  of  that  early  period  sa-n* 
that  something  must  be  done  in  aid  of  ti'ans- 
portation, or  Indiana  would  remain  a  wilder- 
ness.    A  few  short  railroads  had  been  con- 


structed in  the  East,  and  the  Erie  canal  had 
been  completed.  The  railroad  fever  broke 
out  in  Indiana,  in  its  most  violent  foi-m. 
Governor  Ray  wanted  railroads  built  from 
Indianapolis  in  every  direction,  "like  spokes 
in  a  wheel,"  and  predicted  that  in  a  short 
time,  there  would  be  villages  at  every  five 
miles,  towns  at  ten  miles  and  cities  at 
twenty  miles.  He  was  laughed  at  as  a  crazy 
enthusiast,  but  what  do  we  see  in  our  day? 
By  1831  all  the  people  were  wild  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  building,  and  the  Legislature 
granted  charters  right  and  left.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  was  less  than  350.000. 
yet  railroads  were  projected  on  a  scale  mag- 
nificent enough  for  a  population  of  two  mill- 
ions. A  road  was  chartered  from  Indianapo- 
lis to  New  Albany  and  another  to 
Corydon.  This  would  have  given  two 
lines  only  a  few  miles  apart,  run- 
ning through  a  territory  hardly  settled. 
.4knother  road  was  projected  to  Lafayette, 
another  to  Cincinnati  and  still  another  to 
Madison.  Some  of  the  lines  were  surveyed, 
but  nothing  more  wa^  done  toward  building 
them,  until  the  State  took  the  matter  in  hand 
as  a  part  of  its  great  system  of  internal  im- 
provement. That  system  embraced  I'ail- 
roads,  turnpikes  and  canals,  the  canal  sys- 
tem being  especially  elaborate.  The  whole 
scheme  fell  through  after  the  State  had  ex- 
pended millions  of  money,  and  its  failure 
brought  widespread  ruin  in  its  trail. 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  intended  to  sketch, 
even  cursorily,  the  first  attempts  at  railroad 
building  in  the  State,  but  rather  to  show 
the  beginning,  and  trace  the  growth  of  what 
is  noAv  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems 
in  the  country,  and  with  which  Indiana  is 
most  intimately  connected.  It  is  a  fad,  in 
tliese  days,  to  war  on  railroads,  and  to  argue 
that  about  all  the  evils  the  body  politic  is 
heir  to  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
extortions  of  railroad  corporations.  Poli- 
ticians, demagogues,  and  even  legislators, 
dehght  to  attack  the  railroads,  and  in  some 
States  adverse  legislation  has  brought  rail- 
road building  almost  to  a  standstill.     Indi- 
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ana,  to  its  glory,  and  to  its  great  advantage, 
has  liitlierto  dealt  with  railroads  in  a  yery 
liberal  spirit  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
people  recognizing  that  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  lines  of  transportation  was 
their  growth  and  prosperity.  Much  of  the 
opposition  to  railroads  has  come  because  the 
people  have  not  fully  understood  the  rela- 
tions of  the  roads  to  their  own  prosperity. 
The  Indianian  is  engaged  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  the  present 
generation  may  know  how  the  State  has 
grown  from  a  wilderness  to  an  empire,  and 
the  railroads  are  an  essential  part  of  that 
history.  To  the  early  projectors  of  some  of 
these  roads,  the  State  ought  to  erect  an  en- 
during monument  for  their  faithfulness, 
their  energy,  their  far-sighted  statesmanship 
That  led  them  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  a 
thousand  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
until  their  projects  were  realized  and  In- 
diana furnished  with  the  means  of  ready 
and  speedy  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  and  thus  enabled  to^  offer  inducements 
to  settlers  to  till  the  soil  or  engage  in  manu- 
factures. The  time  will  come  when  statues 
of  Nathan  B.  Palmer,  Samuel  Merrill,  John 
Brough,  Oliver  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White, 
Chauncey  Rose,  Edwin  J.  Peck,  Willard 
Carpenter  and  W.  F.  Reynolds  will  orna- 
ment the  public  grounds  of  the  State.  To 
j  them  the  State  owes  as  much  of  its  greatness 
and  prosperity  as  it  does  to  the  Govemoi's 
and  Senators  who  shed  luster  on  the  name 
of  Indiana. 

\        The  first  road  completed  in  the  State  was 
that  from  Madison  to  Indianapolis,  and,  all 
though  a  charter  for  it  had  been  granted  in 
1831,   and   the  actual  work  of  consti-uction 
j  begun  in  1836,  it  was  not  until  the  first  day 
I  of  October,  1847,  that  it  was  completed  to 
Indianapolis.     On  its  completion  the  agita- 
tion for  other  lines  broke  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.    Among  the  statesmen  of  Indi- 
ana at  that  time  was  Oliver  H.  Smith.     He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  State,  and  had  been  one 
of  the  most  earnest  advocate^  of  the  internal 
I  improvement  system.     In  Congress  he  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  ap- 
propriation   to    consti'uct    the    Cumberland 
I  road,  and  had  always  been  in  the  advanced 
j  ranks  in  urging  the  importance  of  railroad 
I  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  country. 


He  believed  that  the  great  chain  of  lakes 
would  furnish  the  best  means  of  reaching 
the  Eastern  markets,  and  early  began  advo- 
cating a  railroad  from  Indianapolis  to  Cleve- 
land. The  only  way  to  build  railroads  in 
those  days  was  to  solicit  the  money  from 
those  who  would  be  benefited  by  their  con- 
struction. The  modern  method  of  getting 
a  charter  and  then  selling  bonds  enough  to 
build  the  road  and  leave  a  fortune  for  its 
promoters  had  not  been  introduced. 

Manufacturing  there  was  then  none  in 
the  State,  except  a  few  foundries  on  the 
Ohio  river,  so  the  farmers  and  merchants 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  be  benefited 
by  railroads,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  poor. 
There  was  another  way  of  getting  some 
help,  and  that  was  by  town  or  counties  aid- 
ing in  the  work.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
road  from  Indianapohs  to  Union  City,  on 
the  State  line,  would  cost  $1,000,000,  and  to 
raise  this  fund  Mr.  Smith  set  himself  ener- 
getically at  work.  He  wrote  letters,  edi- 
torials for  the  newspapers,  and  circulars; 
he  made  speeches  and  personally  solicited 
the  people.  The  work  was  slow,  but  Mr. 
Smith  was  persevering,  and  had  more  than 
the  faith  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  A 
charter  was  obtained,  and  after  a  hard  ef- 
fort the  right  of  way  was  given  by  the  farm- 
ers through  whose  land  it  was  to  pass,  and 
the  subscriptions  of  stock  were  large  enough 
to  justify  the  beginning  of  the  work.  In 
the  winter  of  1850  it  was  finished  to  Pendle- 
ton, a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
two  years  later  the  cars  were  running  to 
Union  City,  sixty-four  miles  away.  The  road 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000  a 
mile.  The  equipment  was  of  the  most  prim- 
itive kind.  A  few  freight  cars,  carrying  but 
a  small  weight,  two  passenger  cars,  each 
seating  about  thirty  passengers,  and  three 
locomotives  made  up  the  rolling  stock.  At 
first  only  one  train  a  day  was  run  each  way, 
and  that  was  mixed,  freight  cars  predom- 
inating. After  awhile  the  managers  put  on 
a  train  solely  for  passenger  ti-affic,  and  its 
appearance  was  looked  upon  as  the  heighth 
of  folly  by  the  doubting  Thomases.  Where 
were  they  going  to  get  enough  people  to  fill 
a  car?  was  the  question  asked  by  every  one. 
Well,  there  were  not  very  many  travelers 
at  first,  but  gradually  the  people  obtained 
courage  to  trust  themselves  in  a  vehicle  that 
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traveled  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  conductor  had  something  to  do. 

At  Union  City  the  line  connected  with 
another  road  which  had  been  constructed  to 
Cleveland.  It  was  under  different  manage- 
ment, but  the  two  companies  worlied  to- 
gether in  harmony,  that  is  so  far  as  receiv- 
ing passengers  and  freight  from  each  other, 
but  at  first  all  passengers  and  freight  had 
to  be  transferred  at  Union  City,  as  no  one 
dreamed  of  running  the  cars  of  one  com- 
pany upon  the  road  of  another,  but  after 
a  few  years  it  was  concluded  to  venture 
freight  cars,  full  loaded,  to  go  on 
thi'ough  with  their  freight,  but  it  was  many 
years  before  passengers  were  carried 
through  without  change.  Within  a  few 
years  the  road  made  other  connections  and 
rapidly  grew  in  importance.  Mr.  Smith  re- 
mained its  president  for  several  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Brough,  Alfred  Har- 
rison and  Calvin  Fletcher.  In  1859  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Ohio  line,  and  in  1868 
with  a  line  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  and 
became  known  as  the  "Bee  Line."  Two  years 
after  the  consolidation  the  total  tonnage  of 
freight  carried  by  the  consolidated  lines  was 
831,641  tons. 

The  Madison  road  was  not  very  friendly 
to  the  building  of  other  lines.  In  1830,  when 
the  railroad  fever  first  seized  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  among  the  lines  projected 
was  one  to  Cincinnati,  but  nothing  was  done 
at  that  time,  and  when  the  project  was  re- 
vived a  few  yeax's  later  it  met  so  much  op- 
position from  the  Madison  road,  which  was 
then  all  powerful  in  the  State,  that  it  toolc 
several  years  before  any  decided  steps  could 
be  talvcn.  Penally  in  1850  several  companies 
were  organized  and  worlv  began  in  several 
places.  One  road  was  projected  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Shelbyville,  another  from  Shel- 
byville  to  Greensburg,  and  still  another 
from  Greensburg  to  Lawrenceburg,  and  this 
disjointed  worli  went  on  until  in  1853  a  road 
was  opened  from  Indianapolis  to  the  Ohio 
river  at  Lawrenceburg.  This  road  was 
called  the  "Indianapolis,  Lawrenceburg  & 
Upper  Mississippi,"  a  name  long  enough  and 
high-sounding  enough  to  kill  it.  In  1854  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  road  was  completed,  and 
the  Indianapolis  road  received  permission  to 
lay  a  third  rail  from  Lawrenceburg  into  Cin- 
cinnati,  the   O.    &   M.   being   of   a   different 


gauge.  This  gave  Indianapolis  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Cincinnati.  The  next  year 
the  Whitewater  canal  was  abandoned  and 
its  bed  Avas  purchased  for  the  road  then 
known  as  the  Indianapolis  «&  Cincinnati,  it 
having  abandoned  its  high-sounding  title.  It 
uoAV  began  to  be  an  important  road  doing 
a  large  business.  Before  the  construction 
of  railroads  all  the  surplus  wheat  of  cen- 
tral Indiana  had  to  be  hauled  in  wagons  to 
Lawrenceburg  and  there  marketed.  Hogs 
were  a  great  source  of  wealth,  but  they  had 
to  be  driven  on  foot  to  Cincinnati.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad  at  once  opened  a 
readier  way  to  get  to  market,  and  its  busi- 
ness for  those  early  days    was    considered 


Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  on  C.  &O.R.  R. 

very  large.  H.  C.  Lord  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  road,  and  did  much  to  bring 
it  into  prominence,  but  from  sundry  causes 
it  became  financially  embarrassed,  and  for 
seA-eral  years  had  a  hard  struggle  to  main- 
tain an  existence,  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  throw  it  into  bankruptcy. 

When  the  State  entered  upon  its  era  of 
railroad  building,  the  one  railroad  it  project- 
ed was  to  run  from  Madson  to  Lafayette,  by 
way  of  Indianapolis.  The  Madison  end  of 
\\   was  finally  built,  but  the  financial  panic 
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preveiitiMl  any  attempt  to  consti-uct  the  La- 
fayette end.  In  1846,  under  the  direction  of 
Albert  S.  White,  a  charter  was  granted  for 
the  road  from  Indianapolis  to  Lafayette,  and 
the  company  was  fully  organized  October  12, 
1847.  Subscription  to  stock  were  solicited 
and  finally  obtained  to  an  amount  of  $234,- 
750.  Lafayette  voted  aid  amounting  to  $120,- 
000,  and  bonds  for  $350,000  were  issued,  and 
the  contract  for  building  the  road  was  let 
in  OctolxM-,  1S48.  It  was  completed  in  1852 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.     It  opened  up  a  rich 


charges  on  its  bonded  debt,  but  with  rail- 
roads, as  it  is  with  nature  and  man,  it  is 
always  darkest  before  day,  and  day  was 
about  to  dawn  for  the  sti-uggling  combina- 
tion. The  clouds  were  to  roll  by,  and  the 
'•Big  Four"  was  to  come  from  the  combined 
Lafayette  and  Cincinnati  roads.  Of  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Cincinnati  road  three  of  the 
directors  were  from  Boston,  three  from  New 
York,  and  three  from  Indiana.  A  new  pres- 
ident was  to  be  elected.  The  New  York 
stockholders   put   forward    a    Mr.    Kennedy. 
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agricultural  section  of  the  State,  and  for 
awhile  was  very  successful.  In  1866  it  was 
■consolidated  with  the  Indianapolis  «fe  Cincin- 
nati road,  and  then  began  an  era  of  dark 
days  for  the  consolidated  lines.  The  consol- 
idated company  began  reaching  out  in  every 
direction,  and  making  improvements  on  an 
extensive  and  expensive  scale,  and  finally 
broke  down.  It  was  burdened  with  debt;  its 
earnings  but  little  more  than  paid  its  oper- 
ating expenses,  leaving  but  a  trlfie  with 
which     1()     discharge     the     heavy     interest 


while  Boston  urged  Mr.  M.  E.  Ingalls.  Eight 
of  the  directors  had  announced  their  choice, 
and  the  vote  stood  four  to  four.  The  other 
director  was  ]Mr.  Lavin  B.  Lewis.  "When  he 
was  informed  that  his  vote  would  settle  the 
matter,  he  promptly  made  his  decision,  say- 
ing that  whenever  the  road  had  been  dis- 
tressed financially  and  help  had  been  asked 
from  the  Eastern  stockholders,  those  of  New 
York  had  raised  a  thousand  objections, 
while  the  Boston  men  had  pi'omptly  stepped 
forward,  and  he  would  vote  for  the  Boston 
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man.  Thus  Mr.  Ingalls  was  elected,  and  the 
bright  dawn  broke,  and  from  that  time  the 
roads  took  a  turn  upAvard. 

Mr.  Ingalls  brought  with  him  energy, 
firmness  and  courage,  and  he  had  behind  him 
the  confidence  and  backing  of  those  who 
were  financially  interested,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  everything  wore  a  brighter  look. 
Connections  were  formed  giving  the  road  an 
entry  into  St.  Louis  and  into  Chicago;  new 
rails  were  laid,  new  equipments  were  pui'- 
chased,  and  within  a  few  years  Mr.  Ingalls 
became  known  as  one  of  the  great  railroad 
men  of  the  age,  and  his  "Big  Four"  one  of 
the  best  managed  railroad  systems.  An  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  with  the  Vandalia 
over  which  through  trains  wei'e  run  from 
Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  but  one  day  Ives, 
who  had  bought  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  road,  purchased  the  Vandalia,  and 
the  St.  Louis  business  of  Mr.  Ingalls's  roads 
was  threatened.  There  was  another  road 
from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis.  It  had  been 
completed  in  1869,  and  was  already  rivahug 
the  Vandalia.  At  Terre  Haute  it  connected 
with  the  old  Terre  Haute  «fc  Alton  line.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  pass  the  Indianapolis  & 
St.  Louis  road  to  the  control  of  Mr.  Ingalls, 
and  the  Big  Four  was  intact.  Another  com- 
bination was  still  to  be  made,  and  when 
that  was  completed  the  Big  Four  had  a  mile- 
age of  2,300  miles,  every  mile  being  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  In  1890  the  Bee  Line,  with 
its   connections,   was   consolidated   with   the 


Big  Four,  and  the  new  combination  took  that 
name. 

We  have  thus  hastily  sketched  the  origin 
of  the  roads  in  Indiana  forming  the  basis  for 
the  present  Big  Four  system,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  something  of  the  difficulties 
and  struggles  with  which  railroad  building 
in  this  State  was  accomplished,  that  at  an- 
other glance  the  reader  might  see  to  what 
perfection  railroad  operations  are  carried  on, 
and  to  what  a  gigantic  size  the  business  has 
grown,  and  also,  at  the  same  time  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Indiana  is  intimately  interwoven  with  its 
railroad  system.  To-day  Indiana  is  an  em- 
pire of  nearly  3,000,00o  people.  That  it  has 
grown  to  such  vast  proportions,  has  grown 
so  that  to-day  the  products  of  its  farms  and 
factories  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
is  owing  very  largely  to  its  railroad  facili- 
ties. In  short,  the  building  of  railroads  has 
been  the  building  of  the  State,  and  they 
should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  State. 

The  Big  Four  system  stretches  from 
Cleveland  to  St.  Louis,  ramifying  the  great 
Middle  West  in  every  direction.  Naturally 
Indianapolis  is  the  center  of  this  great  sys- 
tem, and  ought  actually  to  be.  That  it  is 
not  is  perhaps  owing  to  a  want  of  a  liberal 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  bankers  and  other 
monied  men  of  the  city.  Cincinnati  is  at  one 
end  of  two  divisions  of  the  combined  system 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  each  at  the  end 
of  a  division,  while  from  IndianapoUs  seven 
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of  the  divisions  start.  Indianapolis  is  the 
hub  from  which  the  spolies  radiate.  No 
sooner  had  the  combination  been  made  be- 
tAveeu  the  Bee  Line  and  the  Big  Four  than 
tlio  AVabash  &  Michigan  was  talcen  in.  It 
readies  from  Benton  Harbor  on  the  north  to 
Louisville  on  the  south.  Then  the  old  Indi- 
ana. Bloomington  &  Western,  with  its  two 
divisions,  one  reaching  to  Peoria  on  the  west 
and  the  other  to  Sandusky  on  the  east,  was 
made  a  part  of  the  new  system.  Thus  the 
VA:g  Four  system  cxpniidcd  until  it  now  has 


great  lines  to  the  West  and  Northwest.  It 
runs  its  own  through  trains  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  York,  and  they  are  the  finest  trains 
in  the  world.  To  look  back  to  the  struggling 
days  of  the  old  separate  lines,  with  their 
small  cars,  with  dingy  furnishings,  and  then 
look  at  one  of  the  modern  trains,  provided 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  as  well  as  of 
travel,  shows  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Thirty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  had  the 
tiavi'lor  been   carried    to   his  destination  in 
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a  mileage  of  849  miles  in  Indiana  alone. 
Thus  within  a  comparatively  few  years  this 
great  system  has  been  built  up.  As  separate 
roads,  under  different  managements,  the 
various  parts  of  this  great  system  would 
have  lingered  along,  doing  something  for 
the  State,  it  is  true,  but  have  been  vastly 
inferior  to  what  they  have  become  under 
the  consolidation.  At  Cleveland  it  connects 
with  the  Lake  Shore  «fc  Michigan  Southern, 
which  takes  the  passenger  direct  to  all  the 
Atlantic  cities  and  resorts.  At  St.  Louis  and 
■Chicago   the  connections   are   with    all    the 


one  of  the  day  coaches  now  seen  on  the  Big 
Four,  he  would  have  thought  he  was  travel- 
ing in  a  palace,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  in  the  way  of  luxury.  Luxurious 
and  comfortable  as  they  are,  the  day  coaches 
are  but  the  cottage  sitting  or  family  room 
when  compared  with  the  luxurious  parlor 
furnishings  of  the  drawing  room  and  sleep- 
ing cars  of  to-day.  The  Knickerbocker,  the 
Southwestern  Limited  and  the  White  City 
Special  are  simply  palaces  on  wheels,  drawn 
by  the  most  powerful  locomotives  in  the 
world,  where  the  traveler  rests  in  safetj-  and 
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comfort,  as  he  would  in  his  own  parlor  or 
library.  Its  vestibuled  trains,  consisting  of 
library,  chair  cars,  standard  and  compart- 
ment Wagner  sleepers,  and  elegant  coaches, 
are  all  lighted  by  gas,  and  heated  by  steam, 
and  the  inconveniences  of  ti'aveling  are  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  The  improvements 
in  the  roadbeds  have  kept  even  pace  with 
those  in  the  rolling  stock,  and  now  one  is 
whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  an  hour  without  a  jar.  The  dining 
cars  are,  like  the  sleepers  and  chair  cars, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  company,  and 
are  of  magnificent  proportions  and  appoint- 
ments. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Big  Four  sys- 
tem in  1899  were  $16,724,493.  The  number 
of  men  employed  about  12,000.  To  transact 
this  enormous  business  526  locomotives,  18,- 
000  freight  cars  and  500  passenger  and  bag- 


United  States,  and  which  equals  in  pic- 
turesqueness  that  in  Europe  which  so  many 
thousands  of  Americans  visit  annually. 
Leaving  Cincinnati,  it  runs  for  a  hundred 
or  more  miles  along  and  in  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful Ohio,  and  then  plunges  into  the  mount- 
ains, where  the  scenery  is  of  the  wildest 
character.  Along  the  New  and  James  rivers 
it  takes  its  way,  through  an  ever-changing 
panorama,  making  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
hghtful  routes  between  the  West  and  East. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  one  of  those  thor- 
oughfares over  which  the  contending  armies 
of  the  Union  and  Confederacy  fought  during 
the  years  of  strife,  and  almost  every  mile  of 
it  is  historical.  The  celebrated  sulphur 
springs  of  Virginia  are  on  its  line,  as  is  that 
wonder  of  nature,  the  Natural  Bridge.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  the  Big  Four  system,  but  is  so 
intimately  connected   with   it    that    in    one 
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gage  cars  are  required.  In  1898  the  earnings 
of  the  lines  now  comprising  the  Big  Four 
were  $11,500,000,  and  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed about  9,000.  In  ten  years  the  increase 
of  the  earnings  has  been  50  per  cent,  and  of 
the  number  of  employes  about  33  per  cent. 
This  great  increase  in  earnings  is  not  due 
alone  to  the  growth  of  the  country  in  popu- 
lation and  prosperity,  but  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  combination  of  the  separate 
lines  into  one  grand  system.  W^hile  the  sys- 
tem has  been  earning  more  money  the  peo- 
ple have  been  better  served. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Big  Four 
at  Cincinnati  is  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  run- 
ning through  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  to  Washington,  Norfolk  and  New- 
port News.  This  line  runs  through  some  of 
the    grandest   scenery   to   be   found    in     the 


sense  of  the  word  the  two  can  hardly  be  sep- 
arated. The  Big  Four  and  the  C.  &  O.  make 
one  of  the  most  popular  routes  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  Potomac  now  operated. 

The  president  and  controlling  spirit  of  the 
great  system  known  as  the  Big  Four,  as  well 
as  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  is  Melville 
Ezra  Ingalls.  Mr.  Ingalls  was  born  in  Har- 
rison, Maine,  September  6,  1842,  and  is  now 
but  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  He  comes  from 
an  English  ancestry.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  and  North  Bridgeton  Acad- 
emy, and  then  entered  Bowdoin  College,  but 
left  before  completing  his  course,  to  become 
a  student  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where 
he  graduated  in  1863.  Adopting  Boston  as 
his  home,  he  entered  successfully  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1868  he  was 
elected   to   the    :Massachusetts    Senate.     In 
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1873  he  became  identified  witli  railroad  in- 
terests in  tlie  West,  and  since  then  has  given 
his  whole  time  to  that  business,  and  has  held 
the  presidency  of  several  different  lines. 
How  he  first  became  connected  with  the  In- 
dianapolis &  Cincinnati  road  has  already 
been  told.  He  resides  in  Cincinnati,  where 
he  has  large  property  interests.  He  is  also 
quite  a  heavy  holder  of  Indianapolis  prop- 
erty. His  energy,  tact  and  skill  first  brought 
the  Big  Four  into  great  prominence.  He 
works  systematically  and  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  men,  thereby  being  able  to  always 
get  the  i-ight  man  for  the  place  he  is  wanted 
to  fill.  He  deals  with  the  army  of  men  em- 
ployed on  his  lines  in  a  fair  and  open  spirit, 
and  thus  there  is  seldom  any  friction. 

Closely  connected  with  Mr.  Ingalls  in  the 
service  of  the  Big  Four  is  Warren  J.  Lyneb, 
general  passenger  and  ticket  agent.  Mr. 
Lynch  began  his  railroad  career  about 
twenty  years  ago  as  a  clerk  in  the  general 
offices  at  Cleveland.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Big  Four  and  Bee  Line  he 
was  transferred  to  Cincinnati.  After  filling 
various  positions,  Mr.  E.  O.  McCormick, 
who  was  made  passenger  traffic  manager,  in 


1893,  recognizing  the  remarkable  ability  of 
Mr.  Lynch,  appointed  him  as  his  chief  clerk. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Big  Four,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis.  Just  one  year  later 
he  was  appointed  assistant  general  passen- 
ger and  ticket  agent.  When  Mr.  McCormick 
resigned  to  take  service  Avith  the  Southern 
Pacific,  last  May,  Mr.  Ingalls  promptly 
placed  the  entire  passenger  department  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lynch.  This  prompt  rec- 
ognition of  his  ability  by  Mr.  Ingalls  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  power  of  the  latter  to 
judge  men.  He  has  made  no  mistake  in 
choosing  a  general  passenger  and  ticket 
agent,  and  Mr.  Lynch  maintains  the  liigh 
reputation  of  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Big  Four,  and  doubtless  will  add  to  it. 
Mr.  Lynch  is  also  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  D.  &  U.  railroad. 

To  the  Indiana  traveling  public  perhaps 
the  best-known  figure  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Bronson, 
A.  G.  P.  A.,  of  Indianapolis.  He  was  for 
many  years  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
I.  B.  and  W.,  and  on  the  consolidation  took 
his  present  place.  He  is  popular  with  the 
traveling  public. 


STATE  PRIDE. 


The  Plon.  J.  E.  Wiley,  of  Anderson,  in  the 
course  '  of  an  excellent  address  before  the 
teachers  of  Switzerland  county,  said  in  part: 

"Switzerland  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
counties  in  Hon.  William  S.  Holman's  old 
congressional  district.  This  fact  suggests  a 
criticism  I  read  not  long  ago  in  an  old  copy 
of  a  journal  published  in  New  York  City  and 
entitled  The  Illustrated  American.  In  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Holman  occurs  this  paragraph: 
'Holman  is  now  in  his  seventieth  j^ear.  He 
was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Indiana  (that  wil- 
derness of  ignorance  and  meanness),  ac- 
quired what  in  those  parts  is  termed  an 
education  at  Franklin  College,  and  blos- 
somed into  a  district  school  teacher.'  In  the 
same  issue  is  a  description  of  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's residence  in  Washington  City,  in  which 
it  is  said  to  be  'a  cabin  of  structure  and  de- 
sign as  rude  as  one  would  see  in  the  most 
benighted  regions  of  Indiana  or  the  farthest 
West' 


"No  facts  are  given  to  support  this  un- 
called-for fling  at  Indiana.  Does  The  Illus- 
trated American,  I  should  like  to  inquire, 
know  that  for  thirty  years  Judge  Holman 
was  an  honored  and  conspicuous  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  members — the  'watch 
dog  of  the  Treasury?'  That  Joaquin  Miller — 
the  'poet  of  the  Sierras' — whose  unique  dwel- 
ling it  describes,  is  an  Indianian  whose 
poetry  is  distinguished  wherever  the  English 
language  is  known,  for  its  tenderness  and 
beauty?  Is  The  Illustrated  American  aware 
that  in  President  Harrison  Indiana  gave  to 
the  country  a  wise,  patriotic  and  scholarly 
statesman,  Avhose  public  utterances  are  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  their  logical  force, 
but  also  for  exquisite  tact  and  their  purity 
and  grace  of  diction?  Has  it  forgotten  that 
in  the  present  generation  three  Indiauians 
were  Secretaries  of  State,  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents   of    the    United    States,    two    others 
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Speakers  of  the  House,  and  that  many  have 
achieved  distinction  in  Congress?  Does  it 
know  that  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  was  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  orator  in  the  Senate 
and  never  failed  to  fill  the  galleries  when  it 
was  announced  that  he  was  to  address  the 
Senate?  that  in  the  last  few  years  Indiana 
men  such  as  Morton,  McDonald  and 
Gresham,  and  notably  Hendricks,  tha 
idol  of  the  Democratic  party,  have 
had  strong  support  in  the  conven- 
tions of  their  respective  parties  for  the 
presidential  nominations?  that  Lincoln,  in 
his  boyhood  days  (from  seven  to  twenty-one), 
the  formative  period  of  his  character,  lived 
in  Indiana?  that  at  the  time  the  editor 
penned  the  quotations  cited,  Indiana  men 
ably  represented  this  Nation  in  two  import- 
ant foreign  missions,  Italy  and  China?  that 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  'noblest  Roman  of 
them  all,'  was  Lincoln's  adviser  and  chief 
counselor  during  the  Rebellion,  and  was  the 
war  Governor  of  Indiana? 

"Does  The  Illustrated  American  know 
that  when  Senator  Stanford  looked  about 
for  the  best  man  his  vast  wealth,  influence 
and  discriminating  judgment  could  secure  to 
place  at  the  head  of  his  great  university  in 
California  he  found  him  in  the  person  of  the 
versatile  scholar  and  popular  educatox", 
David  Starr  Jordon,  of  Indiana? 

"Does  The  Illustrated  American  know 
that  the  great  talent  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  the  peerless  preacher,  was  first  rec- 
ognized while  filling  a  pulpit  in  Holman's 
district?  that  John  D.  Works,  the  gifted  and 
learned  law  writer,  and  recently  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  was  for 
years  a  citizen  of  Holman's  district?  that  the 
play  of  'Blue  Jeans,'  by  Joseph  Arthur,  held 
the  boards  for  years,  and  drew  large  audi- 
ences in  New  York  City,  and  that  the  author 
gained  his  inspiration  for  this  work  at  his 
boyhood  home  in  Rising  Sun,  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  town  on  the  Ohio  river, 
where  the  action  of  the  play  is  located,  in 
Holman's  district?  and  that  from  this  same 
town  came  John  James  Piatt,  the  journalist, 
co-author  with  W.  D.  Howells,  whose  happy 
descriptions,  felicitous  style  and  polished 
versification  have  richly  adorned  the  Eng- 
lish language?  that  Edward  Eggleston,  emi- 
nent in  letters  and  formerly  editor  of  The 
Century  Magazine,  was  born  and  reared  to 


manhood  in  Holman's  district?  that  Dr. 
Eads,  who  planned  the  St.  Louis  bridge  and 
built  the  jetties  at  New  Orleans,  acknowl- 
edged in  Europe  and  America  as  the  great- 
est triumph  in  civil  engineering  in  this  cen- 
tury, was  an  Indiana  man,  and  from  Hol- 
man's district?  Has  The  Illustrated  Ameri- 
can ever  heard  of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall, 
president  of  the  International  Council,  and 
one  of  the  most  widely  and  favorably 
known  women  in  America  for  her  spirit, 
progress  and  good  works;  of  Berdice  Blye. 
distinguished  in  Europe  and  America  as  an 
artist  and  violinist;  of  Rose  HardwicK 
Thorpe,  whose  poems  are  familiar  to  every 
school  boy  and  girl  in  America;  of  Sarah  T. 
Bolton,  whose  songs  ai'e  sung  the  world 
around  and  whose  place  in  letters  is  fixed 
high  up  among  the  great;  of  Evalein  Stein, 
whose  poems  on  themes  of  nature  and  life 
show  grace  of  touch  and  high  poetic  spirit; 
of  Amelia  Kussner,  the  greatest  of  living 
miniature  painters?  These  are  Indiana 
women. 

"Has  The  Illustrated  American  ever 
heard  of  John  M.  Coulter,  the  gi-eatest  liv- 
ing botanist;  of  John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  re- 
nowned author  and  historian;  of  Luther 
Benson,  the  matchless  orator;  of  Will  Cum- 
back,  the  distinguished  lecturer;  of  Richard 
W.  Thompson,  the  brilliant  orator  and 
learned  statesman;  of  Walker  Whitesides, 
the  tragedian;  of  Samuel  R.  Richards,  the 
artist,  and  his  masterpiece  of  creative 
genius,  'Evangeline';  of  John  Hay,  poet, 
author  and  diplomat,  Lincoln's  private  sec- 
retary, who  has  enriched  our  language  by 
the  ripeness  of  his  thought  and  the  beauty 
of  his  style;  of  Jonathan  W.  Gordon,  the 
famous  criminal  lawyer;  of  Justice  Black- 
ford, the  able  and  profound  jurist,  whose 
legal  opinions  are  received  as  authoritative 
in  all  the  English  and  American  tribunals; 
of  Maurice  Thompson,  to  whom  one  of  the 
ablest  journals  in  New  York  City  pays  a 
munificent  salary  for  conducting  its  depart- 
ment of  literary  criticism;  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  the  reformer  and  statesman,  and 
Richard  Dale  Owen,  the  scholar  and  scien- 
tist, each  of  whom  is  as  well  known  in  Eng- 
land and  Continental  Europe  as  in  America; 
of  Daniel  Kirkwood  (the  'Kepler  of  Amer- 
ica), the  world  renowned  astronomer,  who 
for  thirty  years  gave  the  United  States  a 
high  standing  in  the  scientific  congresses  ol 
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the  world;  of  Lew  Wallace  and  his  novel, 
'Ben  Hur,'  which  the  most  exacting  critics 
liave  praised;  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
who  is  coining  the  humor  and  pathos  of  In- 
diana dialect  and  character  into  literary 
gold  with  a  ring  as  genuine  as  that  of  Robert 
Burns;  of  Benjamin  S.  Parker,  whose  poems 
of  pioneer  life  show  rare  merit;  or  of  Lee  O. 
Harris,  whose  poetry  is  distinguished  wher- 
ever English  literature  is  read?  These  are 
Indiana  men. 

"Investigation  would  show  that  Indiana 
hns  a  proud  record  in  statesmanship,  litera- 
ture, science,  law  and  patriotism.  These 
random  facts  suffice  to  show  that  if  The 
Illustrated  American  has  established  a  case 
of  'ignorance  and  meaness'  it  has  located 
those  unfortunate  qualities  somewhere  else 
than  in  Indiana.  Where,  I  leave  that  journal 
to  find  out,  with  the  suggestion  that,  in  its 
unsupported  and  contemptuous  remarks 
about  an  intelligent  and  powerful  State,  it 
fell  into  a  solecism  that  any  high  school 
pupil  in  Indiana  could  correct,  namely,  the 
qualification  of  one  adjective  by  anothei*. 

"A  more  intelligent  estimate  of  Indiana  is 
that  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  famous 
'Commentaries  on  American  Law,'  in  which 
he  says:  'It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  find  not 
only  the  lex  mercatoria  of  the  English  com- 


mon law,  but  the  refinements  of  the  English 
equity  system,  adopted  and  enforced  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  early  as  1820,  when  we 
consider  how  recently  that  country  had 
risen  from  a  wilderness  into  a  cultivated 
and  refined  community.  The  reports  in  In- 
diana here  referred  to  are  replete  with  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  law-learning,  and  the 
notes  of  the  learned  reporter,  Justice  Isaac 
Blackford,  annexed  to  the  cases  are  very 
valuable.' 

"Indiana  is  distinctly  an  independent,  in- 
telligent, patriotic  American  State,  and  its 
magnificent  system  of  public  schools,  its  col- 
leges and  universities  produce  a  culture  and 
refinement  which  in  no  wise  pales  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Tammany-ridden 
environment  of  The  Illustrated  American. 

"Indiana  needs  no  vindication  among  peo- 
ple of  ordinary  intelligence.  It  is  less  for 
this  I  refer  to  the  virulent  criticism  made 
in  reference  to  it  than  to  express  surprise 
at  encountering  a  rancorous  snarl  where  one 
should  look  for  candor  and  urbanity. 

"I  suggest,  in  concluding  this  digression, 
that  the  editor  of  The  Illustrated  American 
take  a  common  school  coui'se  in  Holman's 
district,  with  literature  and  statesmanship 
as  his  'major'  study  and  grammar  as  one  of 
his  'minors.'  " 


In  Syria  a  skilled  laborer  is  paid  from  50 
cents  to  $1  a  day.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  silk  factories  operated  by  French  mer- 
chants, there  are  no  large  enterprises  what- 
ever. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  made 
from  small  things.  The  man  who  invented 
the  roller  skate  made  $1,000,000,  and  the 
gimlet-pointed  screw  has  made  fabulous 
wealth. 

A  tramp's  minimum  income  in  England  is 
over  $1  a  day.  At  least  a  tramp  has  de- 
clared in  court  that  he  did  a  bad  day's  work 
if  he  could  not  find  sixty  persons  to  give 
him  a  penny. 

In  Iceland  horses  are  shod  with  sheep's 
horn.  In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oxus  the 
antlers  of  the  mountain  deer  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  shoes  being  fastened 
with  horn  pins. 


France  has  97,500,000  people,  distributed 
in  this  manner:  Thirty-eight  million  three 
hundred  thousand  in  Europe,  23,600,000  in 
Asia,  35,000,000  in  Africa,  420,000  in  America 
and  ioO,000  in  Oceanica. 

A  common  needle  threader  is  worth  $10,- 
000  a  year  to  its  inventor,  and  the  "return 
ball" — a  wooden  ball  fastened  on  a  bit  of 
rubber — brings  in  $50,000  a  year  and  is  only 
one  of  the  many  toys  as  profitable. 

In  1890  the  receipts  of  the  Oberammergau 
"Passion  Play"  were  $175,000,  while  $60,000 
was  expended  on  the  players,  Mayer  receiv- 
ing $500,  while  even  the  little  children  in  the 
chorus  were  given  $10  apiece. 

Although  the  British  postoffice  adopted 
the  money  order  system  in  1838,  it  has  been 
used  in  the  United  States  only  since  1864. 
The  money  order  business  of  the  United 
States  now  amounts  to  $180,000,000  annually. 
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CALIB  SHAW. 


BY   W.    W.    PFRIMMER. 


Curious  man  is  Calib  Stiaw, 
Strangest  chap  I  ever  saw. 
NoAV  you  people  miglit  agree 
He's  sort  o'  smart  like  nacherly. 
But  he's  got  some  ways  'at  's  lead 
Me  to  think  the  feller's  head 
Ain't  jest  altogether  right; 
'Pears  like  ever  now  and  then 
Test  about  the  time  'at  when 
I  begin  to  sort  o'  doubt 
My  own  jedgment,  he  will  out 
An'  do  somethin'  that'll  set 
-My  opinions  firmer  yet — 
'Y,  sir,  only  tother  night 
He  come  over  jest  to  tell 
How  in  diggin'  uv  a  well 
He  had  found  some  queer  like  stones 
An'  some  arry-heads  and  bones — 
Said  it  to  me  jest  as  though 
Actually  he  din't  know 
This  whole  airth  wus  rocks  and  dirt. 
Found  him  one  day  in  his  shirt- 
Sleaves  diggin'  in  a  hill, 
And  I  sort  o'  watched  until 
He  caught  sight  of  me  and  said- 
Sort  0'  noddin'  of  his  head — 
"Come  up  here  an'  take  a  look,' 
Kep'  on  talkin'  like  a  book 
'Bout  the  prehistoric,  and 
More  I  couldn't  understand; 
Thinks  1,  "Mebby  he  has  found 
Somethin'  up  there  underground." 
r.ut  there  wern't  a  blame  thing  there 
But  some  ole  cracked  earthen-ware. 
Then  he  ups  an'  tries  to  show 
That  there  hummock  didn't  grow 
-it  the  good  Bein's  commands, 
Said  'twere  built  by  human  hands, 

Ain't  no  sile  like  this,"  sez  he, 

On  this  side  of  Kankakee." 

Gale,"  sez  I,  "ef  that  is  so. 
Them  as  bruug  it  didn't  know 
<TOod  sile  when  they  saw  it,  fer 
Tain't  es  good  es  what  uz  huhr." 
Has  a  way  of  goin'  through 
My  woods  paster,  one  er  two 
Times  a  week,  a  ketchin'  bugs 
An'  butterflies,  them  he  lugs 


Home  with  him  an'  puts  'em  in 

Glass  top  boxes  on  a  pin. 

Stays  out  there  the  whole  day  long 

Watchiu'  birds  an'  eny  song 

Eny  of  'em  ever  sung, 

An'  jest  how  they  raise  their  young, 

Cale  he  knows  it,  but  I  say 

What  use  is  it  any  way? 

An',  sir,  that  there  feller  knows 

Ever  last  blame  plant  'at  grows. 

Gethers  lots  of  'em,  an'  seeds. 

But  the  most  of  'em  are  weeds. 

But  he  don't  a'pear  to  care, 

Jest  so's  it  is  somethin'  rare. 

That  is,  scace  an'  hard  to  find. 

An'  not  many  uv  a  kind. 

Has  his  house  mos'  full  o'  stuff, 

Reg'lar  sideshow  shore  enough. 

Gives  'em  all  the  big'est  names. 

Sacred  beetle  is  the  same  's 

These  here  hard  shell  bugs  that  crawl 

'Long  the  road  an'  play  foot  ball. 

Got  a  foot-long  name  fer  toads, 

Dornicks  he  calls  them  geods. 

Silk  worms'  nests  he  calls  cocoons. 

Toad  stools,  ti-ee  warts,  an'  mushroons, 

He  calls  them  fungi,  or  fungus — 

Oh!    I  tell  ye  Cale's  a  cuss 

At  big  words,  an'  gittin'  wus! 

But  you  see  it's  as  I  said, 

He  ain't  level  in  his  head. 

But  he's  harmless  as  a  child. 

Nothin'  uv  that  skerry  wild 

Cranky  look  ye  often  find 

Mongst  the  folks  'at's  lost  their  mind. 

But  the  folks  do  say  that  Cale 

'Fore  he  went  to  school  at  Yale 

AVuz  jest  rael  right  down  smart, 

Knowed  his  'rithmetic  by  heart; 

An'  mos'  alus  in  debates. 

He  could  wallup  'Squire  Yates. 

But  Cale  never  wuz  an'  ain't 

Over  stout.    Tuck  some  complaint 

Like  the  fever  while  down  there. 

Didn't  have  the  best  of  care. 

Fever  lasted  forty  days, 

Brung  on  these  bug-ketchen  ways. 
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WHAT  THE  INDIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE 


GEN.    JOHN    COBURN. 


At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  citizens  of  the  State 
and  town  of  Indianapolis,  convened  at  the 
court  house  on  Saturday  evening,  the  11th  of 
December,  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  forming 
an  historical  society  for  the  State  of  In- 
diana, Hon.  William  Graham,  of  Jackson 
county,  was  invited  to  the  chair,  and  H.  P. 
Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Washington  county,  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

John  H.  Farnham,  Esq.,  of  Washington 
county,  having  in  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolutions  for  consid- 
eration: 

"Whereas,  This  meeting  is  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  collecting  and  preserving  the  materials 
for  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  history  of 
our  country  natural,  civil  and  political, 
many  of  which  are  of  an  ephemeral  and 
transitory  nature,  and  in  the  absence  of  well 
directed  efforts  to  preseiwe  them  are  rapidly 
passing  into  oblivion;  and 

"Whereas,  The  establishment  of  safe  de- 
positories for  the  keeping  of  natural  curi- 
osities, manuscripts,  public  documents,  etc., 
in  the  custody  of  intelligent  guardians  inter- 
ested in  their  accumulation  and  preservation, 
has  ever  been  found  promotive  of  the  public 
good  and  auxiliary  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  Itierature,  therefore, 

"Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  form  ourselves  into 
a  society  to  be  known  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Indiana; 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven 
gentlemen  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  constitution  for  the  government 
of  said  society,  to  be  submitted  to  the  appro^ 
bation  of  the  meeting." 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. The  following  gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  in  pursuance  of  the  second 
resolution,  viz.,  Messrs.  John  H.  Farnham, 
Jesse  L.  Holman,  .Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Isaac 
Blackford,  William  C.  Linton,  James  Whit- 


comb  and  David  Wallace.  After  a  retire- 
ment of  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Farnham,  from 
the  committee,  reported  a  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution, which,  after  receiving  sundry  amend- 
ments, was  adopted.  The  constitution  de- 
clared : 

"The  objects  of  the  society  are  the  col- 
lection of  all  materials  calculated  to  shed 
light  on  the  natural  and  civil  and  political 
history  of  Indiana,  the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge  and  the  friendly  and  profitable 
intercourse  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  aforesaid  ob- 
jects." 

The  meetings  of  the  society  were  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  second  days  of 
the  semi-annual  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  dates  were  fixed  because  of 
the  presence  at  Indianapolis  of  lawyers  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  who,  in  the  beginning, 
were  instrumental  in  forming  this  society. 

Benjamin  Parke,  of  Salem,  district  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court,  was  the  first 
president;  Isaac  Blackford,  of  Vincennes, 
James  Scott,  of  Charlestown,  and  Jesse  L. 
Holman,  of  Aurora,  were  elected  vice  presi- 
dents; John  H.  Farnham,  of  Salem,  con-e- 
spondiug  secretary;  B.  F.  Morris,  of  In- 
dianapolis, recording  secretary;  James 
Blake,  of  Indianapolis,  treasurer;  and  Sam- 
uel Merrill,  of  Indianapolis,  George  H.  Dunn, 
of  Lawrenceburg,  Isaac  HoAvk,  of  Charles- 
town,  James  Whitcomb,  of  Bloomington,  and 
John  Law,  of  Vincennes,  an  executive  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  lOth  of  January.  1831,  an  act  to 
incorporate  the  Indiana  Historical  Society 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

Among  the  active  members  of  the  so- 
ciety at  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence 
were  Benjamin  Parke,  John  H.  Farnham 
and  James  Whitcomb.  At  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1831,  Andrew  Wylie,  president  of 
the  Indiana  College,  delivered  a  memorable 
address  on  "The  Uses  of  History."  The 
next  meeting  of  the  society,  as  appears  by 
the  minutes,  was  on  the  16th  of  December, 
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1835;  in  the  meantime  tlie  president,  Benja- 
min Parke,  and  tlie  coiTesponding  secretax-y, 
John  H.  Farnliam,  liad  both  died.  These 
gentlemen  were  the  first  movers  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society  and  men  of  great 
learning,  ability  and  public  spirit. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1842,  at  which  a  circular  letter 
was  adopted,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the 
society  and  asking  for  donations  in  money, 
books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  specimens 
and  other  articles.  Up  to  this  time  and  un- 
til their  removal  to  the  State  House,  there 
had  been  collected  and  kept  in  a  book  case 
in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
at  Indianapofis,  all  the  articles  above  named, 
except  money,  that  had  been  presented  to 
the  society,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets,  documents  and  letters  and  quite 
a  number  of  books,  some  of  them  of  great 
historical  value.  They  were  kept  there  by 
Henry  P.  Coburn,  for  inspection,  but  were 
never  allowed  to  be  taken  out. 

The  next  meeting  Avas  held  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1848.  On  motion  of  Governor 
Whitcomb,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  apply  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  authority  for  the  so- 
ciety to  use  one  of  the  committee  rooms  in 
the  State  House,  for  the  keeping  of  their 
books  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
the  society.  At  this  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 

Isaac  Blackford,  president;  George  H. 
Dunn,  John  Law  and  Jeremiah  Sullivan, 
vice  presidents;  Charles  W.  Cady,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  James  M.  Ray,  treas- 
urer; Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  recording  secre- 
tary; and  James  Whitcomb,  James  Blake, 
George  W.  Mears,  Henry  P.  Coburn  and 
John  B.  Dillon,  executive  committee. 

At  this  meeting  John  B.  Dillon  and  John 
Law  were  requested  to  deliver  addresses  at 
the  semi-annual  and  annual  meetings  of  the 
year. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1848,  John  B.  Dillon 
addressed  the  society  on  "The  National  De- 
cline of  the  Miami  Indians."  In  this  address 
it  appears  that  the  dominion  of  the  Miami 
confederacy  extended  for  a  long  period  of 
time  over  that  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
which  lies  west  of  the  Scioto  river — over  the 
whole  of  Indiana — over  the  southern  part  of 
Michigan,  and  over  that  part  of  Illinois 
which  lies  southeast  of  the  Fox  and  the  Illi- 
nois rivers.     It  was  a  great  aboriginal  na- 


tion. He  demonstrates,  in  his  address,  that 
the  decline  of  this  great  nation  was  due  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  he  makes 
many  quotations  from  private  sources  and 
from  public  documents  showing  the  facts. 
He  quotes  from  a  letter  written  by  Benjamin 
F.  Stickuey,  an  Indian  agent  of  great  ability 
and  experience,  who  resided  among  them 
for  a  number  of    years,  in  which    he  says: 

"The  great,  and,  I  fear,  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  civilization  is  the  insatiable  thirst 
for  intoxicating  liquors  that  appears  to  be 
born  with  all  the  yellow-skin  inhabitants  of 
America.  And  the  thirst  for  gain  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
capable  of  eluding  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
government  to  stop  the  distribution  of  liquor 
among  them.  If  the  whites  can  not  be  re- 
strained from 'furnishing  them  with  spir- 
ituous liquors  nor  they  from  the  use  of  them. 
I  fear  all  other  efforts  to  extend  to  them  the 
benefits  of  civilization  will  prove  fruitless." 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1853,  at  which  time,  Nathaniel 
Bolton,  State  librarian,  addressed  the  society 
on  the  early  history  of  Indianapolis  and 
central  Indiana  after  their  settlement  by  the 
whites,  from  1820  to  1830.  This  was  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  the  people 
in  central  Indiana.  He  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  the  country; 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people; 
of  the  opening  up  of  this  region  for  habita- 
tion, and  of  their  uncommon  efforts  to  es- 
tablish themselves  and  families  in  the  wil- 
derness. Many  of  the  prominent  men  in 
public  and  private  life  are  mentioned.  He 
gives  the  names  of  all  the  first  settlers  and 
their  business,  and  of  all  the  first  officers  of 
the  courts  and  of  the  county.  This  paper 
must  ever  remain  as  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  central  Indiana. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1859.  The  following  officers  were 
elected: 

John  Law,  of  Evansville,  president;  A.  B. 
Line,  of  Franklin  county,  George  Upfold,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Can- 
uelton,  vice  presidents;  James  M.  Ray,  treas- 
urer; John  B.  Dillon,  secretary;  Calvin 
Fletcher,  George  W.  Mears,  John  Coburn, 
Addison  L.  Roach  and  Henry  S.  Lane,  exec- 
utive committee. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1859,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of    boolvs,    maps,    manu- 
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scripts  and  such  other  material  as  may  be 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  manners, 
customs,  pursuits  and  condition  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  this  State. 

Soon  after  this  the  executive  committee 
made  provision  for  the  fitting  up  of  suitable 
rooms  for  the  reception,  proper  arrangement 
and  preservation  of  such  materials  of  history 
as  may  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
society  by  purchase  or  donation.  Circulars 
'were  issued  to  all  parts  of  the  State  calling 
attention  to  these  facts,  and  asking  short 
biographical  sketches  of  prominent  persons, 
and  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  counties, 
including  sketches  of  the  first  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  first  schoolmasters,  the  men  who 
built  the  first  churches  and  first  school 
houses,  the  men  who  first  planted  nursuries 
and  set  out  orchards,  the  proprietors  of 
towns,  the  publishers  of  the  first  newspapers 
and  the  first  county  and  township  officers. 
'  The  library  had  been  removed  from  the 
Clerk's  ofllce  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
was  in  the  court  house  yard,  in  the  year 
1848,  to  the  State  house  and  placed  in  a  com- 
mittee room  where  it  was  exposed  to  plunder 
for  several  years  without  a  custodian.  In 
1859  it  was  removed  to  the  State  Bank  build- 
ing in  a  fine  room,  fitted  up  with  bookcases 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dillon,  who 
took  good  care  of  it  till  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1862.  After  this  very  little  care 
was  taken  of  the  property  of  the  society, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  occupancy  of 
the  State  Bank  building  by  the  old  offices 
the  library  and  effects  were  removed  to  the 
State  House  and  mixed  with  State  library 
books  and  effects.  Of  course  many  valuable 
books  and  papers  were  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  which  was  also  attended  by  other 
citizens  taking  an  interest  in  the  society  in 
pursuance  of  a  notice  given  by  the  executive 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  meas- 
ures calculated  to  place  the  society  in  a  con- 
dition which  would  enable  it  to  carry  into 
effect  the  purposes  for  Avhich  it  was  organ- 
ized. Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane  presided,  who 
delivered  an  address  relative  to  the  history 
and  objects  of  the  society;  he  was  followed 
by  Addison  L.  Roach,  .John  Coburn,  T.  H. 
Lynch,  T.  A.  Hendricks.  H.  B.  Carriugton. 
.John  L.  Campbell,  .J.  B.  .Julian,  W.  W. 
Curry  and  H.  F.  Iveenan.  At  this  meeting 
quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  became  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  society  was  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1873,  at  which  time 
certain  amendments  were  reported  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  which  were  adopt- 
ed; the  committee  on  reorganization  was 
continued  with  instructions  to  report  a  code 
of  by-laws  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Professor  .John  L.  Campbell,  of  Wabash 
College,  then  reau  a  memorial  paper  upon 
the  late  .Joseph  G.  Marshall.  At  this  meet- 
ing tlie  following  resolution  was  presented 
by  Henry  L\  Keenan  and  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Historical  Society  of 
Indiana  observe  with  satisfaction  an  effort 
toward  the  restoration  to  this  State  of  the 
remains  of  its  first  Governor,  General  and 
President,  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  that 
cordially  sympathizing  with  that  effox't  this 
society  lends  its  voice  and  influence  to  the 
support  of  that  undertaking."  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  correspond  and  if  the 
proposition  was  approved  to  take  charge  of  j 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of  President  ; 
Harrison  to  Indiana,  consisting  of  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  Conrad  Baker,  Henry  S.  Lane, 
Henry  F.  Keenan,  Samuel  C.  Willson,  E.  T. 
Cox,  George  W.  Julian  and  Addison  L. 
Roach.  I 

The  manuscript  biographical  notice  of  the  j 
late  Judge  John  Law,  prepared  by  Judge  j 
Charles  Denby,  of  Evansville,  was  pre-  1 
sented  by  the  chairman  to  the  society,  which 
was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Daniel  Hough  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  invite  all 
cities,  colleges,  universities  or  any  other 
educational  corporate  bodies  in  this  State, 
that  have  issued  catalogues  or  educational 
reports,  to  present  complete  tiles  of  the  same 
to  this  society." 

On  the  evening  of  November  26.  1873,  the 
society  met  at  the  Meridian  street  Church, 
Indianapolis,  to  hear  the  address  of  the  Hon. 
George  W.  Carr,  Avho  was  president  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1850,  who  gave 
au  interesting  and  familiar  talk  about  early 
times   in    southern    Indiana,    where   he   was        I 
born  in  the  year  1807.    The  Rev.  F.  C.  Ilolli-        | 
day  then  presented  a  memorial  sketch  of  the        j 
late  Calvin  Fletcher.     The  Hon.  Charles  H.        i 
Tost  was  called  for,  and  made  some  remarks 
concerning  early  times  in  Indiana. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th 
day  of  January.  1877,  at  wliich  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  society  was  amended.     A  resolu- 
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tion  was  adopted  for  the  appoiutmeut  of  a 
committee  to  request  the  county  commission- 
ers to  set  apart  for  the  use  of  tliis  society  a 
room  in  the  new  court  house  at  Indianapolis, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Coburn,  HendriclvS, 
Roach,  Dillon  and  Ridenour.  This  com- 
mittee reported  on  the  6th  of  February  that 
the  room  would  be  set  apart  for  the  society. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1877,  Professor 
E.  T.  Cox  delivered  an  address  on  archeol- 
ogy, making  some  important  statements  rela- 
tive to  this  subject  connected  with  our  own 
State. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1879,  the  society  met 
for  the  election  of  a  secretary  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  B. 
Dillon.    William  H.  H.  Terrell  was  elected. 


I 


W.  W.  Woollen, 
Pres.  Historical  Society. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  April  8, 
1886.  A  resolution  was  adopted  providing 
tliat  the  executive  committee  be  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  publication  of  papers,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  society.  Judge  Daniel 
W.  Howe  was  requested  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  laws  and  courts  of  the  Northwest  and 
Indiana  Territories  before  the  society. 

April  17.  1886,  the  society  met.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  reported  informally  that 
tbey  had  accepted  a  proposition  from  the 
Boweu-Merrill  Company  for  the  publication 
of  Judge  Howe's  pamphlet  on  -The  Laws 
and  Courts  of  Northwest  and  Indiana  Terri- 
tories" at  their  expense,  they  to  furnish  the 
society  with  one  hundred  copies  and  to  pay 


ten  per  cent,  royalty  on  all  sales  above  two 
hundred  copies.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
corresponding  secretary  solicit  photographs 
and  pictures  of  the  prominent  men  and 
scenery  of  the  State. 

On  June  16,  1886,  a  motion  was  adopted 
requesting  John  Coburn  to  deliver  in  Sep- 
tember an  address  on  the  life  and  character 
of  John  B.  Dillon,  and  John  H.  Holliday  was 
requested  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
journals  of  General  John  Tipton,  in  his  pos- 
session, with  notes  and  a  slietch  of  his  life. 

On  September  18,  1886,  John  Coburn  de- 
livered an  address  upon  the  late  John  B. 
Dillon,  as  requested;  he  also  read  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Mr.  Dillon  prepared  by  Horace 
P.  Biddle,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  pamphlet  series  of  the  society,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  Volume  I.  Both  these 
gentlemen  were  intimate  personal  friends  of 
^Ir.  Dillon  for  a  long  time,  and  spoke  in  very 
high  terms  of  his  works  and  character. 

February  16,  1887,  the  Hon.  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  of  Michigan,  delivered,  at  the  Me- 
ridian street  Church,  a  lecture  on  "The 
Acquisition  of  Louisiana."  This  has  been 
considered  by  those  who  heard  or  read  it  a 
very  able  paper.  At  the  meeting  of  July  29, 
1887,  the  committee  appointed  to  secure  a 
room  for  the  society  in  the  State  House,  re- 
ported that  the  request  was  favorably  re- 
ceived, but  not  definitely  acted  upon.  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  was  requested  to  address 
the  society  at  its  next  pubhc  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  Indiana  in  the  Mexican  war.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the 
Grand  Army  posts  and  regimental  associa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
history  of  Indiana  troops  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  memorialize  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  township  libraries. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  2d  of  .\pril,  1889. 
the  committee  on  legislation  reported  that 
they  had  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  appro- 
priating two  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  books  for  the  State 
library  during  the  current  year  and  two 
thousand  dollars  per  year  thereafter;  this 
iict  provides  for  a  purchasing  board  of  five 
members,  of  whom  one  is  to  be  from  this 
society.  John  R.  Wilson  was  elected  to  fill 
tlie  place.  At  the  meeting  on  the  26th  of 
December.  1889,  A.  C.  Harris  was  requested 
to  furnish  a  paper  on  the  history  of  internal 
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Gen.   John  Coburn, 
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improvements  in  Indiana  within  six  months, 
and  W.  W.  Woollen  a  paper  on  the  battle  of 
Mississinewa  within  twelve  months,  and 
Daniel  W.  Howe  a  catalogue  of  the  official 
publications  of  Indiana  at  any  time.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1890,  the  executive  com- 
mittee reported  the  pubhcation  of  the  "Cata- 
logue of  Official  PubUcations,"  by  D.  W. 
Howe.  This  Avork  has  been  very  carefully 
prepared  and  is  almost  invaluable  for  refer- 
ence. 

On  December  31,  1891,  the  executive  com- 
mittee reported  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Rank  of  Charles  Osborne 
as  an  Anti-Slavery  Pioneer,"  by  George  W. 
.Julian.  At  the  meeting  of  December  29, 
1892,  the  committee  reported  that  Professor 
John  C.  Ptidpath  had  delivered  an  address  on 
the  date  of  the  Columbian  celebration  at 
Indianapolis  in  October,  and  the  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  society's  collec- 
tions. On  the  28th  of  December,  1893,  the 
executive  committee  reported  the  printing  of 
three  additional  publications:  No.  7,  "The 
Man  in  History,"  by  Eidpath;  No.  8,  "Ouiata 
non,"  by  Craig;  No.  9,  "Reminiscences  of  a 
.Journey  to  Indianapolis  in  1836,"  by  C.  P. 
Ferguson,  and  "The  life  of  Ziba  Foote,"  by 
Samuel  Morrison,  with  sketch  of  Samuel 
Morrison  by  J.  P.  Dunn. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  procur- 
ing photographic  scenes  in  and  about  Indian- 


apolis for  the  purpose  of  making  exchanges 
of  the  same  for  other  like  photographic 
views  of  other  prominent  scenes  in  different 
parts  of  this  State,  and  report  also  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  the  same,  with  a  view  to 
making  a  collection  for  preservation  by  this 
society;  also  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of 
procuring,  without  cost,  such  photographic 
views  from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  the 
same  purpose. 

December  27,  1894,  the  executive  commit- 
tee reported  new  publications  as  follows: 
"Old  Settlers,"  by  Robert  B.  Duncan; 
"French  Settlements  on  the  Wabash,"  and 
"Slavery  Petitions  and  Papers,"  both  by 
.Jacob  Piatt  Dunn.  Each  of  these  papers 
were  prepared  with  great  care  and  are  re- 
plete with  valuable  information.  William  B. 
English  was  requested  to  furnish  his  paper 
entitled  "A  History  of  Early  Indianapolis 
Masonry."  December  26,  1895,  the  executive 
committee  reported  the  publication  of  Vol- 
ume II  of  the  society's  collections  in  book 
form  and  of  a  history  of  early  Indianapolis 
Masonry  in  pamphlet  form.  It  was  ordered 
that  Volume  I  be  printed,  including  all  the 
material  published  by  the  society  prior  to 
the  organization  of  1886.  John  R.  Wilson 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on  "The 
Internal  Improvement  System  of  Indiana." 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1896,  the  society 
niet  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  its  presi- 
dent, Hon.  William  H.  English,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  day  previous.    An  appropriate 
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memorial  was  entered  in  the  minute  book  of 
tlie  society,  and  a  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Howe  and  Dunn,  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  English,  to  be  published  by  the  society. 
The  society  met  on  Tuesday,  February 
25,  1896.  The  secretary  reported  that  among 
the  bequests  in  the  last  will  of  Mr.  English, 
was  one  to  this  society  in  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  as  follows:  "I  will  and 
bequeath  to  the  Indiana  Historical  Society 
in  perpetual  trust  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  kept  loaned  out  as  provided  in 
item  No.  2  next  preceding.  The  earnings  to 
be  used  in  aid  of  defraying  the  costs  of  pub- 
lications which  may  be  made  by  the  so- 
ciety." The  words  of  item  No.  2  referred  to 
are:  "The  same,  with  its  unused  earnings, 
to  be  kept  loaned  out  at  cuiTent  legal  inter- 
est on  unincumbered  real  estate,  in  said 
county,  of  good  title,  and  worth  at  least 
double  the  amount  loaned."  The  treasurer 
reported  that  the  full  amount  had  been  paid 
to  him,  and  he  was    ordered    to    loan  the 


On  December  20,  1897,  the  secretary  re- 
ported the  publication  of  Volume  I  of  the 
society's  publications  and  No.  2  of  Volume 
III.  The  committee  on  legislation  i-eported 
that  Governor  Matthews  had  recommended 
an  appropriation  to  the  society  for  printing 
the  executive  journal  of  the  Territory,  but 
the  Legislature  did  not  act  on  it.  The  com- 
mittee was  continued  with  instructions  to 
ask  the  next  Legislature  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  two  thousand  dollars  for  publication 
by  the  society  for  one  year  and  five  hundred 
dollars  annually  thereafter. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1899,  General 
Lew  Wallace  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
society  at  Meridian  street  Church  in  Indian- 
apol's  on  the  subject  of  "Indiana  in  the 
Mexican  War,"  largely  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  Indiana  troops  in  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  defending  them  from  the  as- 
persions falsely  cast  upon  them  by  prejudice 
and  partial  officers  and  histoi'ians.  This 
lecture  will  be  found  among  the  future  pub- 
lications of  the  society  and  will  require  the 
rewriting  of  many  important  statements  rel- 
ative to  the  brave  men  of  our  State,  whose 
conduct  has  been  a  subject  of  slander  for 
half  a  century. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  named  the 
following  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  volumes 
in  print; 


1.  "The  Northwest  Territory."  "Letter 
of  Nathan  Dane  Concerning  the  Ordinance 
of  1787." 

2.  "Governor  Patrick  Henry's  Secret 
Letter  of  Insti-uction  to  Governor  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Commanding  the  Expedition 
which  Captured  from  the  British  what  Be- 
came the  Northwest  Territory." 

3 

4.  "The  Early  Settlement  of  the  Miami 
Country,"  by  Dr.  Ezra  Ferns. 

5.  "The  Laws  and  Courts  of  the  Noi"th- 
west  Territory,"  by  Daniel  Wait  Howe. 
"Old  Settlei-s,"  by  Robert  B.  Duncan. 
"French  Settlements  on  the  Wabash,  by 
Jacob  P.  Dunn.  "Slavery  Petitions  and 
Papers,"  by  Jacob  P.  Dunn. 

Each  one  of  these  papers  contains  matter 
of  great  historical  value. 

The  library  of  the  society  consists  of  sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  of  official  documents 
and  exchanges  from  other  American  and 
foreign  societies  and  many  pamphlets,  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  the  number  of  which 
has  been  largely  increased  within  a  few 
years  past. 

The  Legislature  of  1899  appropriated  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually  for  the 
publications  of  the  society  for  the  next  two 
years. 

(The  present  officers  of  the  society  have 
given  so  much  of  their  time  and  labor  to  the 
interests  of  the  society  and  to  the  hisitory  of 
the  State  that  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
the  people.  We  append  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  them. — Editor  Indianian.) 

Mr.  William  Wesley  Woollen,  president 
of  the  Historical  Society,  is  well  known 
throughout  Indiana  as  a  historical  writer. 
He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Maryland,  June 
21,  1828.  He  came  to  Indiana  in  1844,  and 
when  he  landed  at  Madison  he  had  but  one 
dollar  in  the  world.  He  soon  found  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher,  and  afterwards  entered 
Hanover  College  as  a  student.  After  leav- 
ing college  he  obtained  employment  in  one  of 
the  county  offices  and  studied  law.  He  was 
appointed  auditor  of  the  county,  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  was  then  elected  treasux'er. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in 
banking.  He  personaly  knew  most  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  State,  and  some  years 
ago  published  a  volume  of  biographical 
sketches  of  many  of  them.    Few  men.  if  anv. 
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lu  the  State  are  as  well  versed  in  its  history 
as  Mr.  Woollen. 

General  John  Coburn  is  the  first  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Coburn  is  a  native  of  Indian- 
4ipolis,  and  for  half  a  century  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  public  spirited  of 
its  citizens.  He  graduated  fi'om  Wabash 
College  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  1849.  In  1859  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court,  but  resigned  the 
position  to  enter  the  army  as  colonel  of  the 
Thirty-third  Indiana  Regiment.  At  the  head 
of  this  regiment  he  was  engaged  in  the  first 
battle  fought  on  Kentucky  soil,  and  the  first 
battle  fought  by  what  was  afterward  known 
as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  was 
soon  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In 
March,  1863,  after  a  long  and  desperate  con- 
flict with  an  overwhelming  force  he  was  cap- 
tured with  his  brigade.  He  remained  a  pris- 
oner two  months,  when  he  was  exchanged 
and  returned  to  his  command.  His  brigade 
was  one  of  the  noted  ones  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
battles  and  marches  of  that  army.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Indianapohs 
and  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
a  place  he  resigned  in  a  short  time  to  take 
his  seat  in  Congress,  where  he  remained 
for  eight  years.  In  Congress  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans, 
and  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  on 
many  of  the  most    important     committees. 


His  services  ou  the  military  committee  were 
especially  prominent  and  valuable. 

In  18G4  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  but  was  re- 
lieved soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. He  has  written  a  great  deal  about  In- 
diana history,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  pU  important  Slate  or  city  matters. 
He  has  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  especially  so  of  the  history  of  In- 
dianapolis. In  whatever  public  capacity  he 
has  served  he  has  served  well. 

Daniel  Waite  Howe,  second  vice-president 
of  the  society,  is  also  a  native  of  Indiana, 
having  been  born  at  Patriot,  Switzerland 
county,  October  24,  1839.  In  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Franklin,  in  Johnson  county,  and 
attended  Franklin  College,  graduating  in 
1857.  When  the  civil  war  came  he  volun- 
teered in  the  Seventh  Indiana  Regiment  and 
took  part  in  the  first  campaign  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  afterwards  became  a  lieutenant 
and  then  a  captain  in  the  Seventy-ninth  In- 
diana, and  with  it  took  part  in  all  its  bat- 
tles until  he  was  badly  wounded  at  Kene- 
saw  Mountain,  June  23,  1864.  On  account  of 
this  wound  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service.  Returning  home,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law,  graduating 
from  the  Law  School  of  Albany,  New  York, 
in  1867.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Indianapolis, 
and  in  1876  was  elected  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Marion  county. 
That  position  he  held  with  distinguished 
ability  and  honor  for  fourteen  years.  He 
has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Indiana  history,  and 
has  the  most  complete  collection  of  old  his- 
torical documents  and  books  in  the  State. 


Jacob  P.  Dunn, 
Secretary. 
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The  third  vice-president  of  the  society  is 
William  E.  English.  Mr.  English  was  born 
in  Scott  county,  Indiana,  November  3,  1854. 
He  studied  law  and  for  awhile  practiced  in 
Indianapolis,  but  several  years  ago  aban- 
doned the  practice  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
large  business  interests.  He  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  Europe.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Marion  county  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  although  one  of  the 
youngest  members,  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Indianapolis  district,  but  de- 
clined a  renomination.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  and 
is  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  of 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  for  the 
city  of  Indianapolis.  He  is  prominently 
identified  with  all  important  public  move- 
ments in  Indianapolis,  and  is  one  of  that 
city's  foremost  and  most  liberal  business 
men.  He  contributes  largely  to  all  public 
and  charitable  enterprises,  and  has  done 
much  to  improve  and  beautify  the  capital 


city  of  Indiana.  During  the  Spanish  war 
he  served  in  Cuba,  as  a  captain  on  the  staff 
of  General  Sumner,  and  was  badly  injured 
at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  by  the  falling  of 
his  horse.  He  materially  assisted  his  father, 
the  late  William  H.  English,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  great  historical  work  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
For  many  years  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn  has 
been  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  to  him 
is  due  much  that  the  society  has  accom- 
plished. He  is  a  native  of  Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indianapolis  and  at  Earlham  Col- 
lege, graduating  from  that  institution.  He 
early  disclosed  a  bent  toward  historical 
studies,  and  has  written  two  works  of  great 
value — a  history  of  Indian  massacres,  and  a 
history  of  Indiana.  He  has  for  several  years 
been  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  and 
has  written  many  important  political  pam- 
phlets. He  takes  great  interest  in  every- 
thing appertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
State. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MAJOR  HENLEY, 


» 


After  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  and 
while  the  American  army  was  stationed  at 
Harlem  Heights,  the  English  had  possession 
of  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Harlem 
river,  near  Hurl  Gate,  in  the  East  river, 
which  was  covered  by  one  of  their  ships  of 
war.  From  this  ship,  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  September,  1776,  two  seamen  deserted 
and  went  to  the  quarters  of  General  Heath. 
Upon  being  examined  they  stated  that  the 
cannon  had  been  removed  from  the  island 
to  the  frigate,  and  that  but  a  few  men, 
with  a  number  of  officers,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  stores,  i-emained  there 
at  that  time.  On  receiving  this  information 
a  surprise  of  the  island  was  determined 
upon,  and  three  flat-bottomed  boats  were  at 
once  prepared  for  the  purpose,  each  boat  to 
carry  two  hundred  and  forty  men.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Col.  Jackson, 
Major  Logan  and  a  major  whose  name  is  not 
known.  At  the  favorable  opportunity  they 
floated  down  the  Harlem  river  at  night,  and 
with  the  tide,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
their  destination  about  the  break  of  day. 

Major  Henley,  who  was  mortified  at  be- 


ing excluded  from  the  enterprise,  applied  to 
Gen.  Heath  for  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  which  with 
some  reluctance  was  granted.  Says  the 
biographer  of  Major  Henley: 

"Perhaps  of  the  many  young  and  gallant 
spirits  who  then  crowded  to  fight  beneath 
the  banners  of  liberty,  none  were  more 
ardent  in  her  cause,  or  more  amiable  or  bet- 
ter loved  by  his  contemporaries  than  was 
Major  Henley.  Young,  courageous,  aspiring 
and  sanguine  in  the  cause  of  his  native 
country,  he  considered  no  duty  too  arduous, 
no  deprivation  too  great,  no  suffering  too 
severe,  in  assisting  her  advancement  to  inde- 
pendence." 

A  couple  of  hours  after  midnight  the 
boats  received  their  complement  of  men,  and 
were  proceeding  slowly  down  the  narrow 
and  winding  creek.  There  was  no  light  +0 
guide  them  on  their  way,  save  that  which 
issued  from  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  shin- 
ing from  its  broad  spread  canopy.  There 
was  no  voice  nor  whispering  to  break  the 
perfect  stillness  of  that  hour,  and  the  rip- 
plings   caused   by   the   prows   of   the   boats 
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passing  through  the  water  was  all  the  indica- 
tion of  their  making  any  progress.    They  had 
nearly  gained  the  scene  of  their  operations, 
when  lo!  as  they  considered  themselves  se- 
cure from  any  annoyance,  and    all    things 
promising  the  best    success    to   the   under- 
taking, they  were  hailed  from  the  shore  by 
one  of  the  American  sentinels. 
"Stop!"  cried  he,  "or  I  will  fire!" 
This  faithful  sentinel  had  not,  unfortun- 
ately, been  informed  of  the  expedition.  They 
replied  from  the  boats: 
"We  are  friends!" 
He  repeated  his  challenge,  and  said: 
"You  must  stop  and  come  to  the  shore." 
"Hush!    We  are  friends,"  said  they  fi-om 
the  boats,  "keep  silence." 

This  interruption  occurred  opposite  the 
point  where  Gen.  Heath  was  to  stand  a 
spectator  of  the  attack  upon  the  island. 
Major  Henley  seeing  the  general  and  several 
oflicers  there,  leaped  from  the  boat  into  the 
water,  which  was  some  feet  deep,  and 
waded  to  the  shore,  and  in  an  instant  was 
before  him. 

^'Sir,  will  it  do?"  said  he,  taking  the  gen- 
eral by  the  hand. 

"I  see  nothing  to  the  contrary." 
"Then,  sir,  it  shall  do,"  answered  the 
major  in  an  emphatic  manner,  at  the  same 
time  shaking  the  general  smartly  by  the 
hand.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  board  the 
boat  again.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  him- 
self than  a  command  was  given  to  the  oars- 
men to  proceed. 

"Pull  away  for  your  lives!" 
The  sentinel  heard  the  order,  presented 
his  piece  and  fired,  but  without  doing  any 
injury.  Early  dawn  was  just  lighting  up  the 
horizon  when  they  reached  the  island,  the 
precise  moment  they  had  intended.  The  boat 
in  which  were  the  officers  landed.  The  two 
seconds  in  command  were  to  spring  from 
the  boats,  one  on  each  side,  and  lead  on  the 
troops  from  the  other  two  boats,  which  were 


to  land  each  side  of  the  first.    The  enemy's 
guards  charged  them  on  their  gaining  shore,  \ 
having  been  appraised  of  the  attack  by  the  < 
discharge  of  the  sentinel's  musket,  but  were  \ 
instantly  driven  back.     Owing  to  some  un-  i 
accountable  misunderstanding,  or  something 
that  deserves  a  less  honorable  designation, 
the  men  in  the  other  two  boats,  instead  of 
joining  them,   lay   at  a   distance   from   the 
shore,  irresolute  and  inactive.     The  British, 
observing  that  the  Americans  were  not  sup- 
ported, returned  warmly  to  the  charge;  while 
the  latter,  finding  themselves  deserted,  ami 
Col.  Jackson  having  received  a  shot  in  his 
leg,  returned  to  their  boat. 

They  lost  fourteen  of  their  number,  and, 
painful  to  relate.  Major  Henley,  who  had 
proved  himself  most  active  in  this  unfortun- 
ate affair,  while  getting  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  mus- 
ket ball.  He  gave  one  shrill  cry,  and  leaping 
some  two  or  three  feet  from  where  he  stood, 
fell  dead  among  his  comrades,  covering 
them  with  his  blood. 

Thus  fell  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier.  He 
had  just  entered  into  manhood,  with  a  ro- 
bust health  and  strong  arm,  and  had  't 
pleased  the  great  Disposer  for  him  to  have 
continued  for  a  longer  period  upon  the  stage 
of  life  he  would,  probably,  from  his  early 
promise,  have  been  a  theme  of  eulogy  and 
admiration.  His  body  was  consigned  to  the 
dust  with  military  honors,  and  the  soldiers 
who  gathered  around  the  remains  of  their 
much  loved  comrade  wept  at  his  untimely 
fall. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  in  which  he 
was  engaged  would  have  been  very  probable 
had  only  one  of  their  other  boats  landed,  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  concerned,  the  two 
would  have  insured  the  full  execution  of  the 
whole  plan.  The  delinquents  were  arrested 
and  tried  by  court-martial.  One  of  the  cap- 
tains was  cashiered. 
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A  WONDERFUL  DOG. 


At  a  meeting  of  a  small  close  communion 
private  literary  club  in  New  Yorli  city  last 
weeli  the  dog,  his  intelligence  and  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  an  immortal  soul,  and 
thus  being  able  to  inherit  eternal  life  with 
his  master,  which  many  of  the  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians  believe,  was  touched 
upon.  One  of  those  present  told  the  follow- 
ing story,  the  ti'uth  of  which  she  vouched 
for: 

"The  incident  I  am  about  to  tell  you  of 
happened  some  time  ago.  The  dog's  master 
is  dead,  and  in  all  reasonable  probability  the 
dog  is,  too.  The  late  Captain  Alden,  an  offi- 
cer stationed  at  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, owned  a  small  pet  dog,  of  the  terrier 
breed.  The  captain  was  obhged  to  go  to 
Plattsburg.  It  was  before  the  railroad  was 
built,  and,  of  course,  he  went  by  boat.  The 
dog,  gently  but  firmly,  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying the  captain,  and,  after  some  good- 
natured  protestations,  the  master  gave  in 
and  the  dog  trotted  along  at  his  heels  down 
to  the  steamer  landing  and  went  aboard. 

"After  several  days — it  might  have  been  a 
weeli — Mrs.  Alden  was  one  day  astonished  to 
see  the  dog  run  into  the  room  in  which  she 
was  sitting  reading.  Although  she  did  not 
expect  her  husband  in  soon,  she  assumed 
that  some  unexpected  event  had  brought 
him  home,  and  she  went  on  with  her  read- 
ing, simply  stopping  a  few  seconds  to  pat 
the  dog  on  the  head  and  bid  him  welcome. 

"But  the  dog  would  have  none  of  this.  He 
had  an  important  message  to  deliver,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments. He  did  not  seem  able  to  malie  his 
wishes  undei'stood.  This  vexed  him.  Ho 
g-ew  impatient,  barked  snappishly  and 
tugged  at  his  mistress's  dress.  Finally  Mrs. 
Alden  said,  'What  do  you  want?'  and  arose 
from  her  chair. 

"This  was  evidently  a  start  in  the  right 
line,  but  the  dog  liept  on  barliing,  whining, 
and  tugging  at  his  mistress's  sliirts.  Mrs. 
Alden  said,  'I  presume,  sir,  that  you  have 
some  good  reason  for  wanting  me  to  do 
something  that  you  understand,  but  that  I  do 
not.  Lead  on,  and  I  will  follow.'  The  dog 
trotted  brislvly  out  of  the  house,  and  headed 
toward  the  postoffice,  but  lieeping  a  good  eye 
on  his  mistress  the  while. 


"At  the  general  delivery  window  Mrs.  Al- 
den aslied  for  their  mail,  and  got  one  letter 
that  had  just  arrived.  It  was  written  and 
mailed  at  Plattsburg  at  the  dictation  of  her 
husband,  who  said  that  he  was  quite  ill  and 
wished  her  to  come  to  him  at  once.  Now, 
the  most  remarliable  part  of  the  whole  af- 
fair is  that  the  captain,  who  had  been  taljen 
suddenly  and  dangerously  ill,  had  said  that 
unless  he  could  get  his  wife  at  his  bedside 
before  many  days  he  felt  that  he  should  die, 
at  the  same  time  commanding  the  person 
who  wrote  the  letter  not  to  put  it  too  strong, 
because  he  knew  that  in  this  case  his  wife 
would  suffer  such  great  anxiety  on  the  jour- 
ney. 

"Mrs.  Alden  went  to  her  husband,  nursed 
him,  and,  although  he  is  dead  now,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  from  that  illness  he  recovered. 
Will  you  believe  me,  that  sagacious  dog  had 
started  on  the  journey  back  to  West  Point 
on  his  own  account,  every  one,  no  doubt, 
who  saw  him,  assuming  that  he  belonged 
to  some  one  else.  But  the  greatest  wonder 
of  all  is  that  the  dog  had  to  change  boats— 
at  Albany,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  he  made 
the  change  all  right  and  proudly  ushered 
his  mistress  into  the  presence  of  her  sick 
husband. 

"If  that  dog  did  not  understand  that  his 
master  was  dangerously  ill  and  wanted  to 
see  his  wife;  if  he  was  not  charged  with 
anxiety  that  something  might  prevent  his 
mistress  getting  the  letter  as  soon  as  it  ar- 
rived, how  do  you  account  for  his  taking 
charge  of  the  affair  himself?  Of  course  the 
dog  had  gone  to  the  postoffice  many  a  time 
with  his  master,  and  I  haven't  any  doubt 
that  when  he  heard  these  letters  read  aloud, 
he  condemned,  as  severely  as  his  loving, 
loyal,  dog  heart  would  let  him,  the  worries 
that  mortals  give  themselves  over  the  gauds 
and  vanities  of  life,  and  congratulated  him- 
self upon  being  a  dog  and  having  the  good 
sense  to  enjoy  gnawing  a  bone. 

"There  can  be  no  question  about  a  dog 
understanding  a  great  deal  of  the  language 
that  he  hears  daily  spoken  about  him.  You 
can  bid  a  Frenchman's  dog  'Go  out!'  till 
doomsday  and  he  won't  mind  you  even  a 
little  bit,  but  just  you  say  to  him  'Va  fen. 
vite!'  and  watch  him  do  the  sneak  act." 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE, 

(Written,  after  seeing  Millet's  world-famous  painting,  by  Edwin  Markliam.) 
"God  made  man  in  His  image,  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  him.'' — Genesis. 


Bowed  by  1he  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that    grieves    not    and  that  never 

hopes. 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this 

brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this 

brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and 

gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 
To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens 

for  power; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 
Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped 

the  suns 
And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light? 
Down  ail  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 
More  tongued  with  censure  of   the    world's 

blind  greed — 
More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the 

soul — 
More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song. 


The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose^ 
Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages 

look; 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop; 
Through    this    dread    shape    humanity    be-   ' 

trayed. 
Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited.  t 

Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 
Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God,  ' 

This    monstrous    thing    distorted    and    soul- 
quenched?  1 
How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape;    \ 
Touch  it  again  with  immortahty; 
Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 
Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream; 
Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies. 
Perfidious  wrongs,  ineradicable  woes? 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man: 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When    whirlwinds    of    rebellion    shake    the 

world? 
How  Avill  it  be    with    kingdoms    and  witli 

kings — 
With   those   who   shaped   him    to   the   thing 

he  is — 
When  those   who  shaped  hiih   to   the  thing 

God 
Intended  him  to  be? 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries. 
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THE  PAY  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  number  of 
County  Councils  have  attempted  to  place  the 
number  of  days  for  which  the  County  Super- 
intendent should  receive  pay  at  a  very  low 
figure.  No  one  thing  has  done  so  much  lo 
build  up  and  unify  our  great  common-school 
system  as  the  law  providing  for  County  Su- 
perintendents. To  do  his  worli  well,  and  if 
he  does  not  do  it  well  it  had  better  be  left 
undone  entirely,  he  will  be  required  to  put  In 
about  all  his  time  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other.  Some  of  the  County  Councils 
have  placed  the  number  of  days  at  180,  while 
others  have  gone  a  little  better.  A  man  fit 
for  County  Superintendent  can  not  divide 
his  time  between  two  vocations  a  year,  and 
i  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  employ  a  poor  su- 
perintendent at  any  price.  He  should  be  paid 
enough  so  that  he  can  afford  to  give  all  his 
time  to  his  public  duties.  He  should  be  paid 
a  stipulated  salary  and  not  limited  to  any 
special  number  of  days.  He  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  yeaii's  and  ought  to  give  all  his 
time  and  all  his  talents  to  the  school  work. 
That  he  can  not  do  if  he  is  only  paid  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  compelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  to  hunt  some  other  occupa- 
tion for  the  remaining  months.  He  can  not 
always  find  that  other  occupation,  and  if  he 
could,  if  he  gives  his  thoughts  to  one  business 
for  five  or  six  months  in  a  year,  and  to  an- 
other for  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  in  a 
I  great  measure  disquahfies  himself  for  either. 
j  The  children  are  entitled  to  have  the  best 
I  text-books  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  best 


WORKINGS    OF    THE    NEW    LAWS. 

The  new  laws  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  transacting  county  and  township  busi- 
ness have  gone  into  effect.  The  reports  from 
the  various  counties  show  that  the  county 
councils  have,  as  a  rule,  cut  the  appropria- 
tions very  largely.  The  trustees  have  fared 
better,  but  in  the  some  of  the  townships 
large  reductions  have  been  made.  The  party 
papers  of  the  State  have  been  quick  to 
herald  all  these  cuts  as  being  in  the  line  of 
reform,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  laws  are 
working  admirably  and  are  giving  the  gi'eat- 
est  satisfaction.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  give 
a  pronounced  opinion  upon  the  laws.  If  the 
reductions  made  prove  to  be,  as  some  of 
them  are  likely  to  do,  so  great  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
transacted,  they  will  not  be  reform  measures 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  From  the  sweep- 
ing reductions  made  it  looks  as  if  the  coun- 
cils have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  appointed  for  the  sole  puipose 
of  cutting  down  appropriations  and  have  not 
fully  studied  the  subject  before  them. 

The  clamor  was  so  great  before  the  Legis- 
lature that  it  infected  the  people  more  or 
less,  and  many  of  those  appointed  on  the 
councils  and  advisory  boards  have  felt  that 
they  would  not  give  satisfaction  and  show 
their  zeal  for  reform  unless  they  did  cut 
right  and  left.  That  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  laws.  The  laws  were  made  to  prevent 
extravagance  and  waste  and  not  to  cripple 
the  public  service  in  any  way.  A  few  years 
ago  Congress  got  an  economical  fever,  and 
so  pared  the  appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  courts  and  the  postoffice  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  that  great  injury  to  the  public 
service  was  the  result.  At  one  time  in  Indi- 
anapolis the  postoffice  appropriation  for 
lights  was  exhausted  before  the  year  was 
out,  and  as  the  postmaster  was  not  permit- 
ted to  incur  debt,  or  anticipate  the  appripria- 
tion,  the  public  suffered,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  supply  lamps  at  his  own  expense 
to  prevent  a  much  greater  cripphng  of  the 
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service.  At  another  time  the  courts  all  over 
the  country  had  to  close  because  the  appro- 
priation for  juries  was  exhausted.  Many- 
prisoners  had  to  be  kept  in  jail  for  several 
months,  awaiting  a  trial,  and  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  government. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture, over  the  protest  of  the  Governor  and 
Auditor  of  State,  reduced  the  tax  levy. 
Those  two  officers  furnished  figures  to  show 
that  the  levy  would  not  produce  money 
enough  to  carry  on  the  State  government, 
but  the  Legislature  would  not  listen  to  them. 
The  result  was  a  deficit  for  several  years, 
and  the  State  was  compelled  to  borrow 
about  $2,500,000  and  pay  interest  on  it  for 
several  years.  That  false  economy  of  the 
Legislature  cost  the  taxpayers  in  the  end 
more  than  a  million  dollars  paid  out  in  the 
way  of  interest.  The  counties  and  townships 
may  have  a  similar  experience.  It  will  re- 
quire a  year  or  two  before  the  real  workings 
of  the  two  laws  can  be  fully  seen.  In  some 
counties  and  townships  the  boards  have 
dealt  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  it  may  prove 
that  in  all  the  reductions  the  boards  have 
acted  wisely.  The  people  will  await  the  re- 
sult when  the  books  are  balanced  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 


Mr.  George  R.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Dubois  county,  has  just  issued 
the  most  complete  school  manual  we  have 
seen.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  It  is  small  in 
size,  but  encyclopedic  in  its  amount  of  valu- 
able information.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  schools  of  Dubois  county  rank 
among  the  models. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  institute  in 
Switzerland  county  Hon.  J.  B.  Wiley  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  which  he  administered 
a  deserved  rebuke  to  those  who  still  attempt 
to  sneer  at  Indiana.  The  Indianian  takes 
great  pleasure  in  reprinting  a  part  of  his 
address,  and  commends  it  to  the  careful 
reading  of  all  Hoosiers.  If  Mr.  Wiley  could 
be  induced  to  visit  every  county  in  the  State 
a  great  work  would  be  accomplished. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  has  invited  Prof. 
.1.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  the  Anderson 
schools,  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  before 
its  annual  session  during  the  holiday  week 


this  year.     The  committee  assigned  this  as 
the  subject  of  his  paper: 

"How    can    we    interest  the  people  and] 
bring  about  a    more    thorough,    systematic 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  History  of 
Indiana?" 

Prof.  Carr  has  consented  to  write  the 
paper,  which  is  proof  of  an  able  one  and  one 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  cause  and  the 
Association.  The  citizens  of  Indiana  will 
look  forward  to  this  paper  with  much  in- 
terest. 


That  the  trustees  throughout  the  State 
are,  as  a  rule,  taking  such  a  deep  interest 
in  providing  the  schools  of  their  township 
with  needed  books  of  reference,  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  schools  of  Indiana  are  on  the 
up-grade.  Possibly  perfection  will  never  be 
reached,  but  the  schools  can  closely  near  the 
goal  if  trustees  and  teachers  work  in  har- 
mony to  that  end.  Proper  reference  books 
are  as  necessary  to  make  a  good  school 
desks,  blackboards  and  maps. 


The  meetings  of  the  old  settlers  in  the 
various  counties  this  year  were  of  far  more 
than  ordinai-y  interest.  There  ought  to  be 
some  way  provided  for  the  preservation  of 
the  proceedings  of  these  annual  gatherings 
of  the  old  people.  They  will  form  the  data 
from  which  the  future  history  of  the  State 
is  to  be  written.  County  commissionei"S 
could  do  no  more  valuable  work  than  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society 
has  just  issued  among  its  publications  a 
pamphlet  on  the  glacial  action  in  northern 
Indiana  and  southern  Michigan.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution.  The  Society  is  doing 
most  excellent  work  and  it  ought  to  receive 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  State. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  College  at 
Valparaiso  has  a  larger  list  of  students  this 
year  than  ever  before.  It  deservedly  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  normal  institutes  of  the 
country. 


The  November  number  of  The  Indiauiau 
will  contain  a  sketch  of  Wabash  county.  It 
will  be  illustrated  by  scenes  taken  from  the 
county  and  will  be  of  great  interest. 
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All  colleges  of  the  State  begin  their  new 
school  year  with  an  increased  attendance 
and  interest.  The  reports  from  Culver  Mlli- 
tiiry  Institute  show  that  the  Academy  is 
growing  most  rapidly  in  public  favor.  It  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  great  institutions 
of  learning  in  Indiana. 


Every  township  ought  to  have  its  local 
historical  society  for  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  local  history  and  for  general 
history  study.  The  public  school  teachers 
ought  to  take  this  matter  in  hand.  They 
are  better  qualified  for  the  work  than  others, 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  deeply  interested 
in  it. 


THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

The  Library  Commission  has  perfected  its 
plan  for  the  traveling  libraries,  and  have 
divided  its  purchases  into  thirty-four 
libraries.  Care  and  judgment  have  been  used 
in  purchasing  the  books,  and  excellent  judg- 
ment has  been  displayed  in  the  division  into 
Ubraries.  Libraries  from  1  to  20,  inclusive, 
are  diversified;  Nos.  21  and  22  are  devoted 
to  fine  arts;  Nos.  23,  24  and  25,  to  music; 
Nos.  26  and  27,  to  literature;  No.  28,  to  Eng- 
hsh  history;  No.  29,  to  French  history;  Nos. 
30  and  31,  to  American  history,  and  Nos.  32, 
33  and  34,  to  Indiana  history  and  literature. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  con- 
tained in  the  last  three  libraries: 
LIBRARY  NO.  32. 
(Study — Indiana  History  and  Literature.) 

Indiana  Historical   Society   Publications, 
Vol.  I. 

Indiana   Historical   Society  Publications, 
Vol.  II. 

History  of  Vincennes.    Law. 

Early  Trials  and  Sketches.    Smith. 

The  Indiana  Soldier,  Vol.  I.    Merrill. 

The  Indiana  Soldier,  Vol.  II.    Merrill. 

Personal  Recollections,  Vol.  I.  Thompson. 

Personal  Recollections,  Vol.11.  Thompson. 

Later  Speeches.    Julian. 

Down  Our  Way.    Judah. 

My  Summer  in  the  Kitchen.    Morrison. 

Selections  from  Lucian.    Brown. 

Poems.    House. 

The  Cabin  in  the  Clearing.    Parker. 
LIBRARY   NO. '33. 
(Study— Indiana  History  and  Literature.) 

Conquest  of  the  Northwest,  Vol.  I.    Eng- 
ish. 


Conquest  of  the  Northwest,  Vol.  II.    Eng- 
lish. 

History  of  Indiana.    Dillon. 

Biogi-aphical  Sketches.     Woollen. 

Life  of  O.  P.  INIorton,  Vol.  I.    Foulke. 

Life  of  O.  P.  Morton,  Vol.  II.    Foulke. 

Life  of  T.  A.  Hendricks.     Holcombe  and 
Skinner. 

War  Papers.   Indiana  Commandery  Loyal 
Legion,  Vol.  I. 

History  of  Fort  Wayne.     Brice. 

An  Idyl  of  the  Wabash.    Nicholas. 

Miscellaneous  Writings.    Harding. 

One  Way  Round  the  World.    Sweetser. 

Driftwood.    Pfrimmer. 

Last  Poems.     Biddle. 

LIBRARY  NO.   34. 
(Study — Indiana  History  and  Literature.) 

History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  I.    Smith. 

History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  II.    Smith. 

History  of  Education  in  Indiana.    Boone. 

The  Battleship  Indiana,    Cassard. 

Forty  Years  of  Oratory,  Vol.  I.    Voorhees. 

Forty  Years  of  Oratory,  Vol.  II.  Voorhees. 

Indiana's  Roll  of  Honor,  Vol.  I.    Steven- 
son. 

Indiana's  Roll  of  Honor,  Vol.  II.    Steven- 
son. 

Men  and  Measures    of   Half   a   Century. 
McCulloch, 

Muriel  Howe.    Teal. 

Literary  Art.     Noble. 

Short  Flights.    Nicholson. 

Along  the  Bosphorus.    Wallace. 

Poems.    Bolton. 


By  some  unaccountable  accident,  in  the 
historical  sketch  of  Cai-roU  county,  in  the 
September  number,  in  speaking  of  the 
schools  of  Delphi,  a  paragraph  referring  to 
the  admirable  work  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Dunkle, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  schools,  was 
left  out.  It  was  in  the  copy,  in  the  proof, 
but  failed  to  show  up  in  the  piinted  page. 
Mr.  Dunkle  was  one  of  those  who  did  much 
to  raise  the  schools  of  Delphi  to  their  present 
high  grade. 


Every  boy  in  Germany,  from  the  crown 
prince  to  the  meanest  subject,  is  obliged  to 
learn  some  useful  trade. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  dog  that 
never  barks— the  Australian  dofe,  the  Egyp- 
tian shepherd  dog  and  "lion-headed"  dog  of 
Thibet. 
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The  natives  of  central  Africa  liill  twins 
as  soon  as  they  are  born  and  force  the 
mother  either  to  Icill  herself  or  become  an 
outcast. 

Of  the  Vatican's  11,000  rooms,  Pope  Leo 
has  reserved  for  his  personal  use  only  three 
— a  small  parlor,  a  little  dining  room  and  a 
bedroom. 

Canada  lacks  only  237,000  square  miles  to 
be  as  large  as  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe;  it  is  nearly  thirty  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  300,000 
square  miles  larger  than  the  United  States. 

Jerusalem  is  now  nothing  but  a  shadow 
of  the  magnificent  city  of  ancient  times.  It 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
situated  on  a  rocliy  mountain. 

The  cheapest  postal  service  in  the  world 
is  that  of  Japan,  where  for  two  sen — about 
seven-tenths  of  a  penny— letters  are  con- 
veyed all  over  the  empire. 

Among  the  Parsees  a  murderer  is  pun- 
ished with  ninety  stripes  on  his  bare  bacli, 
while  a  master  who  neglects  his  dog  receives 
two  hundred  stripes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  $1,000,000 
worth  of  coppers— pennies,  half-pennies  and 
farthings — in  circulation;  that  is,  roughly 
speaking,  4,466i/4  tons  of  copi  ers. 

The  Anglo-Indian  Empire  contains  only 
125,489  square  miles  in  Europe,  but  it  has 
2.248,476  in  Asia,  2,625,616  in  Africa,  3,665,823 
in  America  and  3,299,781  in  Oceanica. 

The  Gersoppa  Falls,  on  the  Sharavatti 
river,  in  South  Kanara,  India,  are  larger 
and  more  magnificent  than  Niagara.  The 
Avater  makes  a  clear  drop  of  830  feet. 

The  Belgians  are  an  eminently  commer- 
cial people.  In  Antwerp  ten  traveUng  com- 
mercial scholarships  of  three  years'  dura- 
tion, Avith  an  annual  income  of  $1,000,  are 
given  to  students  who  most  deserve  such 
opportunities. 

The  largest  mass  of  pure  rock  salt  iii  the 
world  lies  under  the  province  of  Galicia, 
Hungary.  It  is  known  to  be  550  miles  long. 
20  broad  and  250  in  thickness. 


The  foreigner  can  most  always  count  on 
being  justly  treated  by  the  Japanese  shop- 
keeper. Except  in  certain  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  treaty  ports  owned  by  foreign- 
ers there  is  rarely  to  be  found  a  foreign 
executive  head  to  a  business. 

In  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  if  you  use  the 
telephone  you  must  not  give  the  number;  j 
you  must  name  the  party  you  want  and  the  j 
exchange  girl  will  cheerfully  tell  you  wheth-  j 
er  he  is  in  or  out;  if  latter,  where  he  is  and  i 
when  he  will  be  back. 

The  laborers  on  the  sewage  farms  near  i 
Berlin  have  to  work  seventeen  hours  a  day  j 
and  receive  $11  a  month,  besides  field  pro-  j 
duce.  Their  dwellings  are  said  to  be  in  a  ! 
frightful  condition.  In  some  cases  a  single  i 
room  is  occupied  by  four  or  five  married  I 
couples.  '; 

In  France  the  officer  wears  his  uniform  j 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Here  in  t'le  | 
United  States  he  takes  it  ofC  whenever  he  is  j 
not  on  duty,  and  in  Washington  army  uni-  | 
forms  are  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  War  De-  j 
partment,  while  they  are,  indeed,  rare  on  the  i 
streets.  \ 

France  in  war  has  1,000  soldiers  to  15,407  i 
inhabitants;  Germany  in  war  has  1,000  sol-  '[ 
diers  to  17,427  inhabitants;  Great  Britain  in  I 
war  has  1,000  soldiers  to  73,413  inhabitants,  i 
while  under  the  House  bill,  during  the  late  [ 
war,  the  United  States  provided  for  only  ! 
1,000  soldiers  to  about  791,000  inhabitants,     j. 

It  is  customary  among  Kaffir  tribes  when 
trouble  is  brewing  amongst  themselves  or  ji 
with  white  races,  to  skin  oxen  alive  in  order  'i 
to  ascertain  which  side  will  win.  A  white  ox  j 
represents  the  Dutch,  red  the  English  and  ji 
black  the  natives.  Whichever  lives  the  long-  j: 
est  is  assumed  to  portend  the  victor  in  battle. 

The  American  bridge  is  flnging  its  majc-^- 
tic  spans  and  arches  across  thjg  rivers  of 
many  lands — Egypt,  Siberia,  Japan,  China. 
Peru  and  others — and  a  group  of  twenty-six 
skilled  American  builders  has  just  departed 
for  Rangoon.  British  India,  where  an  Ameri- 
can company  has  one  of  its  constructions  in 
progress. 
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To  teach  patriotism,  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  INDIANA, 

WABASH  COUNTY. 


In  1818  the  government  made  a  treaty 
Avith  the  tribes  of  Indians,  in  In- 
diana, in  which  the  Redmen  ceded 
to  the  government  a  large  section  of 
land,  being  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  State.  This  cession  embraced  all 
that  part  of  the  State  lying  north  of  the  ces- 
sions prior  to  and  including  that  of  1809,  ex- 
cept a  small  part  along  the  noi'thern  bound- 
ary line.  This  was  called  the  New  Purchase, 
and  by  that  name  was  known  to  all  the  early 
settlers.  The  emigi'ant's  wagon  was  sure  to 
be  turned  toward  the  New  Purchase,  and 
homes  therein  were  eagei'ly  sought  after.  In 
1820  this  great  cession  was  divided  into  two 
counties,  one  called  Delaware,  after  the 
famous  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  other  Wa- 
bash, after  the  stream  that  watered  it.  The 
original  Wabash  county  included  what  are 
now  Fountain,  Warren,  jMoutgomery,  Tippe- 
canoe, Hendricks,  Boone,  Clinton,  Carroll, 
White,  Pulaski,  Cass,  Wabash  and  Hunting- 
ton counties.  When  the  cession  was  granted 
several  large  reservations  were  made  within 
its  boundaries,  for  several  individual  chief- 
tains or  bands.  One  of  those  reservations  in- 
cluded Tipton  and  Howard  counties,  another 
a  part  of  Cass,  and  another  a  part  of  what 
is  now  Wabash.  The  first  settlers  found 
their  homes  along  the  western  limits  of  this 
cession,  but  they  gradually  crept  along  from 
Fountain  to  Montgoauery,  and  then  to  Clin- 
ton and  Carroll,  then  on  to  what  is  now  Wa- 
bash county.  It  was  not  until  1827  that  the 
first  white  man  made  his  home  in  what  is 


now  Wabash  countj%  but  he  was  by  no 
means  the  first  white  man  who  had  traveled 
through  it.  From  1689  Canadian  trappers 
had  been  going  up  and  down  the  Wabash 
river  in  search  of  trade  with  the  Indians. 
This  trade  was  interrupted  for  several  years 
by  tlie  irruptions  of  the  fierce  and  bloody 
Iroquois,  who  drove  the  Miamis  and  the 
other  tribes  to  Illinois,  but  in  1712  the  Iro- 
quois were  driven  back  eastward  and  the 
Miamis  once  more  entered  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  they  had  held  so  long. 
Then  the  voyages  of  the  trappers  became 
more  frequent.  They  crossed  the  lake  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumee,  then  paddled  up  that 
stream  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Mary.  Their  canoes  were  then  earned 
across  the  portage  to  Little  river,  from 
whence  they  floated  to  the  Wabash  and  then 
on  down.  These  voyages  were  especially 
fiequent  after  the  establishment  of  posts  at 
Ouiatenon  and  Vincennes. 

Wabash  county  was  a  favorite  home  of 
the  Redmen.  There  many  of  their  villages- 
were  located.  The  Wabash,  Eel,  Mississinne- 
Ava  and  Salamonie  rivers  furnished  fish  and. 
beavers,  and  the  forests  were  full  of  game. 

In  making  cessions  to  the  government  it 
was  this  section  they  regretted  leaving  more 
than  all  others.  They  clung  to  it,  and  nearly 
all  their  reservations  were  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Many  of  the  original  owners  lived. 
and  died  on  their  reservations,  long  after  the 
white  man  had  become  their  neighbors,  ani 
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(inite  a  numbei-  of  tlieir  (lesceiidants  still  live 
in  :Miami  and  Wabash  counties.  In  1826  an- 
other treaty  was  made  with  the  Mianiis  and 
Pottawattamies.  the  latter  tribe  laying  claim 
to  some  of  the  land  held  by  the  Mia  mis.     I'.v 


this  treaty  the  Miamis  ceded  to  the  govern- 
ment all  their  claim  to  lauds  in  Indiana 
l.xini?  north  and  west  of  the  Wabash  and 
-Manmee  rivers,  except  six  smaU  tribal  and 
a  number  of  individual  gi-ants  or  reserva- 
tions. This  treaty  was  made  at  a  conference 
of  the  commissioners  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  on  the  site  of  what  is  noAv  the  to^mi  of 
AA  abash.  From  time  to  time  the  tribal  and 
imlividual  reservations  have  all  been  ceded, 
except  one  that  was  originally  made  by  the 
treaty  of  1838  to  Me-to-sin-ia's  band.  By  a 
treaty  of  3  840  the  government  agreed  to  con- 
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^'ey  tiiis  tract  to  Me-shin-go-me-sia,  a  son  of 
Me-to-sin-ia,  in  trust  for  the  band.  By  act 
of  Congress  this  reservation  was  partitioned, 
among  the  members  of  the  band,  sixty-three 
in  number,  and  patents  issued  to  each  of 
them  in  1872.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  1826 
was  made  the  land  was  surveyed  and  placed, 
upon  the  market,  for  settlement.  The  next 
year  the  first  tract  in  what  is  now  Wabash 
county  was  entered,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  county  began.  Me-to-sin-ia  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  and  Me-shin-go-me-sia  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

In  1780  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  La. 
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r.alme  had  an  ambition  to  emulate  General 
(Jeorge  Rogers  Clark.  It  had  been  one  of  the 
aims  of  Clark  to  caiJture  not  only  Vincenues 
and  Kaskaskia,  but  the  post  at  the  head  of 
Alaumee  and  then  Detroit.  He  succeeded  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  but  could  not 
raise  the  soldiers  to  make  an  effort  on  the 
other  two  places.  La  Balme  raised  a  few  re- 
cruits at  Kaskaskia  and  was  joined  by  a 
few  moi'e  at  Vincennes.  With  these  he  be- 
.gan  his  march  for  the  post  at  the  head  of 


restless,  and  several  marauding  expeditions 
were  sent  out.  Those  on  the  Mississinnewa 
claimed  to  be  friendly,  but  it  became  known 
that  they  were  acting  in  liarmony  with  the 
hostiles,  and  it  was  determined  to  punish 
them.  About  the  middle  of  December  of 
that  year  Colonel  Campbell  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  number  of  troops  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  ordered  to  push  rapidly  forward  to 
the  Indian  villages  and  destroy  them.  On 
the  17th   he  reached   the  first   village,   sur- 
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the  ^laumee.  He  passed  through  Wabash 
county,  and  was  met  with  kindness  by  the 
Indians  at  their  villages  on  the  Mississinne- 
wa. He  captured  the  post,  plundered  the 
traders  and  retired  a  short  distance  and 
went  into  camii.  That  night  the  Indians  at- 
tacked him  and  destroyed  him  and  nearly 
all  his  band.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
1812  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  the  Indians  in  Indiana  became  very 


prised  and  destroyed  it,  killing  a  number  of 
warriors  and  capturing  a  number  of  prison- 
ei-s.  He  pushed  rapidly  on  to  the  other  vil- 
lages and  destroyed  three  of  them,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  corn  and  other  sup- 
plies the  Indians  had  laid  up  for  winter  use. 
One  of  the  villages  destroyed  was  in  Wabash 
county.  After  destroying  the  villages  he  re- 
turned to  the  site  of  the  first  village  cap- 
tured and  went  into  camp.     That  night  his 
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camp  -was  furiously  assailed  by  the  Indians, 
Ijut  they  found  him  prepared  for  them,  and 
they  were  defeated,  retreating  so  hastily  that 
they  left  fifteen  of  their  dead  behind  them. 
The  whites  lost  several  killed  and  wounded, 
and  nearly  all  their  horses.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  Grant  county,  just  over  the  Wa- 
bash line. 

Pioneers  followed  each  other  into  'Wabash 
county  in  rapid  succession,  after  the  land 
was  once  opened  for  settlement.  The  In- 
di:ms   were   still   tliick    in    tliat   section,    and 


of  the  State  it  was  many  years  before  any 
attempts  were  made  to  oi>en  roads,  more 
than  to  blaze  a  path  through  the  wilderness, 
but  the  first  settlei-'s  cabin  had  hardly  been 
erected  in  Wabash  county  when  the 
question  of  road  building  was  agi- 
tated. It  was  many  miles  to  mill, 
many  miles  to  where  supplies  could  be  ob- 
tained and  means  of  communication  were 
necessary.  At  first  supplies  were  obtained  by 
The  means  of  keelboats  or  pirogues.  '  The 
latter    were   simply   lar.ue   canoes   antl   could 
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trading  with  them  was  a  great  inducement 
to  merchants.  Under  the  treaty  by  which 
they  had  ceded  their  claims  to  the  land  they 
had  the  right  to  remain  for  several  years 
Ijcfore  finally  taking  their  departure.  They 
liad  mingled  with  the  whites  for  so  long  that 
they  wei-e  in  the  main  peaceably  disposed, 
and  the  settlers  had  but  little  trouble  with 
them,  except  Avhen  they  became  crazed  by 
strong  drink.  Under  the  influence  of  liquor 
they  would  be  quarrelsome  and  disposed  to 
outrages,  but  on  the  whole  those  in  Wabash 
county  gave  but  little  trouble. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  soutliern  portion 


carry  but  little  freight.  The  others  were 
flat-bottomed  boats,  generally  about  thirty 
feet  long  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide.  They 
were  pushed  up  the  stream  by  means  of 
long  poles.  The  method  was  slow  and  very 
laborious.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  con- 
tract for  constructing  a  Avagon  road  was  for 
$7.50  r)er  mile,  for  clearing  off  the  timber. 
Who  now  would  undertake  to  cut  the  timber 
from  a  roadway  for  any  such  figure?  In 
1833  the  boundaries  of  ^^'abash  count:^'  were 
fixed  as  they  are  now,  but  the  county  gov- 
ei-nment  was  not  organized  until  1835.  The 
Indians  did  not  leave  until  1845,  so  it  is  but 
little  more  tluin  half  a  century  since  the  last 
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(iT  tlie  Iniliaus  clisappeiiri'd  friwii  the  county. 
I'y  this  is  meant  those  who  still  clung  to 
their  tribal  organization.  They  did  not  want 
to  leave  tlien,  and  some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  them  to  remove  west  of  the 
?dississippi. 

The  first  settler  of  the  county  located  at 
tlie  point  where  the  city  of  Wabash  now 
stands,  and  there  the  first  store  was  opened. 
AVlien  the  county  government  was  organized 
A^'abash  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat.  The 
proprietors  of  the  new  town  offered  to  build 
a  court  house,  give  certain  lots  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  other  lots  for  church 
purposes,  a  ti-act  of  land  for  a  cemetery,  and 
$300  with  which  to  found  a  public  library,  in 
consideration  of  having  it  named  as  the 
■county  seat.  As  has  been  said  the  proximity 
of  the  Indians  was  an  inducement  for  the 
settlement  of  traders  at  the  new  town,  but 
aiiotlier  and  more  potent  inducement  was 
soon  offered.  The  county  was  composed  of 
rich  agricultural  lands,  sutficiently  rolling  to 
furnish  the  best  of  natural  drainage.  It  was 
well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Wabash,  Eel,  Mississinnawa 
and  Salaiuonie  rivers.  One  of  the  great 
drawbaclvs  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  Indiana 
h.ad  been  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
by  which  the  surplus  products  could  be 
taken  to  market  and  needed  supplies  brought 
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back.  Wabash  county  was  to  escape  this 
sreat  drawback.  It  had  been  for  some  years 
the  dream  of  those  hi  power  to  connect  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  witli  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  had  early  been  advocated  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  but  it  had  not  ripened  into 
fruition.  In  1826  it  began  to  take  shape.  It 
was  seen  that  along  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 
bash would  be  the  most  feasible  route,  and  it 
was  in  anticipation  of  that  project  the  gov- 
ernment was  so  anxious  to  obtain  the  ces- 
sion of  1826.  Without  that  cession  there 
would  have  been  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  at  the  very  beginning.  That  cession  ob- 
tained Congress  was  quick  to  make  the  grant 
of  land  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
That  would  furnish  an  easy  and  safe  trans- 
portation for  market,  and  could  be  used  at 
least  eight  months  of  the  year.  With  this 
prospect  before  the  settler  the  rapid  tilling 
up  of  the  country  along  the  canal  Avas  as- 
.sured. 

The  contract  for  constructing  that  part  of 
the  canal  that  was  within  the  limits  of  Wa- 
bash county  Avas  not  let  until  1834,  but  its 
construction  Avas  assured  and  many  settlers 
had  taken  up  farms  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  and  mills  had  been  erected.  The 
canal  Avas  completed  to  Wabash  in  1837,  and 


the  first  boat  appeared  at  that  tOAvn  on  the 
4th  of  July  of  that  year.  The  town  soon  be- 
came a  vei-y  important  trading  and  shipping 
point.  All  the  grain  raised  for  many  miles 
in  almost  every  direction  was  hauled  to  Wa- 
bash for  shipment,  and  thei'e  the  farmers- 
purchased  their  supplies.  The  goA'ernment 
Avas  paying  large  annual  subsidies  to  the  In- 
dians, and  the  ti-aders  at  Wabash  got  all 
that;  so,  many  of  them  accumulated,  for 
those  early  days,  large  Avealth.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  to  Wa- 
bash was  just  at  the  time  when  the  Avholc' 
State  Avas  in  a  fever  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  plank  roads,  turnpikes  and  canals- 
Avere  being  scattered  over  the  State  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  fever  of  plank  road 
building  look  hold  on  the  people  of  Wabash, 
and  some  attempts  Avere  made  to  cousti'uct 
roads  of  that  character.  The  canal  Avas  ex- 
tended to  other  points,  but  Wabash  retained 
its  place  as  a  great  shipping  point  because 
tlie  country  had  settled  up  rapidly.  The 
canal  Avas  maintained  and  operated  in  pretty 
good  shape  east  of  Wabash  until  sometime 
after  the  close  of  the  civil  Avar,  but  other 
means  of  reaching  the  markets  had  come  ia 
the  meantime.  Among  one  of  the  early  rail- 
roads to  be  advocated  to  cross  the  State  Avas 
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one  to  connect  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  St.  I^oiiis, 
Missouri.  Its  construction  was  begun  in 
1854,  and  on  .Tanuary  20,  1856.  the  first  train 
arrived  at  Wabash.  This  road  running 
through  the  county  from  east  to  west  opened 
all  the  markets  of  the  country  to  the  people 
of  that  section.  They  had  their  choice.  At 
tliat  time  Chicago  was  not  dreamed  of  as  a 
market.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  before 
another  railroad  was  constructed  through 
the  county.  In  the  year  1872  the  Wabash 
»fe  Michigan,  now  the  Michigan  division  of 
the  Big  Four,  was  completed  through  the 
county,  and  soon  after  the  Eel  river  road  was 
opened,  and  later  the  Chicago'  &  Erie  road 
was  constructed. 

Wabash  county  early  attracted  to  it  a 
most  desirable  class  of  pioneers.  They  were 
industrious,  moral  and  believers  in  the  bene- 
fits of  education.  They  found  the  county 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  They 
began  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  and  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  erecting  school  houses  and 
churches.  The  soil  was  rich  and  gave  good 
returns  for  the  care  and  labor  expended,  and 
the  rosiilt  was  soon  manifest.     The  farmers 


were  successful  and  prosperous,  and  to-day 
no  county  in  the  State  has  better  farms  or 
faiTus  supplied  with  better  buildings  and 
stock.  INIany  of  the  early  settlers  were  of  the 
Friends  belief,  and  they  have  given  more  or 
less  tone  to  the  county  ever  since.  In  the 
slavery  days  it  was  on  the  underground  rail- 
road between  Kentucky  and  Canada,  and 
many  an  escaping  slave  has  found  shelter 
and  assistance  among  the  good  Quakers. 
Parts  of  the  county  are  bi'oken,  but  much 
of  it  is  level,  and  every  acre  is  capable  of 
high  cultivation.  Crime  has  not  been  un- 
known in  the  county,  but  the  records  show 
as  little  of  crime  as  those  of  any  county  in 
the  State.  In  1854  a  whole  family,  consist- 
ing of  Aaron  French,  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, were  murdered  by  John  Hubbard  and 
his  wife.  But  little  cause  could  be  ever 
found  for  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
French  was  very  poor,  having  only  a  few 
household  goods,  worth  but  a  trifle.  The 
sudden  disappearnce  of  the  family  was  ac- 
counted for  by  Hubbrad,  and  no  suspicion 
of  crime  was  entertained  for  sometime.  At 
last  another  man  suddenly  disappeared  and 
his  body  was  found  in  the  river,   and  sus- 
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pieiou  fastened  on  Hubbard.  This  called  to 
mind  the  French  family  and  an  investigation 
disclosed  the  bodies  buried  beneath  the 
Moor  of  the  house.  Hubbard  -was  hanged  for 
the  murder  and  his  wife  sentenced  to  life 
iiiiiu-isonment. 

The  war  re(-'()r(l  (if  Wabash  county  is 
among  the  best  in  the  Slate.  Foi-  rlie  war 
witli  Mex'ico  tlie  county  furnislieil  a  part  of 
a  c(vuii>;niy  f(jr  tlie  First  Indiana  Ivegiment, 
iiut  it  \\as  (hiring  tlie  civil  war  that  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people  shone 
forth  most  illustriously.     The  tirst  news  that 


one.  and  her  sons  won  glory  and  honor  on- 
most  of  the  battletields  of  the  L'niou.  They 
fought  at  Shiloh,  and  throughout  the  West: 
anil  Siiutiiwest.  and  followed  Sherman  to  the- 
sea.  F(jr  the  relief  of  the  families  of  volun- 
teers and  for  bounties  the  county  jiaid 
$296,664. 

Kich  as  it  is  in  agricultural  res'iurces. 
Wabash  county  does  not  depend  altogether 
upon  agriculture,  but  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries ai-e  large  and  diversified.  There  are 
few  if  aiiv  couiities  in  the  St  ite  wlu're  fann- 
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Fort  Sumter  had  been  tired  upim  aroused  all 
the  people  of  the  county,  and  when  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  proclamation  a  fall  coinpany 
liastened  to  Indianapolis  and  entered  the 
Eightli  Indiana  Regiment.  The  company 
contained  more  men  than  its  legal  require- 
ment. l)ut  instead  of  returning  home  the  ex- 
tra men  promptly  volunteered  in  another 
regiment.  As  call  after  call  was  made  Wa- 
basji  promptly  responded  until  she  Avas  rep- 
resented by  full  companies  or  parts  of  com- 
jianies  in  fifteen  regimo.its,  and  in  addition 
liad  furnished  two  Ijattrries  of  light  artillery. 
Her  I'oll  of  killed  and  v.ounded  is  a  very  long 


ing  is  more  scientifically  followed  than  in 
Wabash.  The  pioneer  log  cabins  long  since 
disappeared,  and  in  the  place  where  they 
stood  farm  houses  of  elegant  architecture, 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences  for  life  are 
now  seen.  The  farmers  live  to  enjoy  life; 
poverty  is  unknoAvn  among  them;  education, 
culture  and  refinement  are  found  every- 
where. All  the  principal  roads  in  the  county 
are  built  of  crushed  stone,  and  nearly  all  the 
cross  roads  are  made  of  stone  or  gravel,  both 
materials  being  found  in  abundance  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Wabash  is  deservedly 
famous  for  its  good  roads.    The  county  has 
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several  prosperous  and  g^rowiu.!?  towns,  the 
leading  two  being  Wabash  and  North  Man- 
chester. The  first  settlement  of  the  county 
Avas  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Wa- 
bash and  the  history  of  the  town  is  coeval 
with  that  of  the  county.  It  was  pro'inptly 
named  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  new 
county,  and  came  into  prominence  when  the 
old  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  was  in  its  gloiy. 
It  sits  on  a  sei-ies  of  hills  which  give  it 
a  picturesque  appearance,  and  the  progres- 
sive and  liberal  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  is 
shown    by   tlie   many  handsome    residences 


streets  of  the  town  are  now  brilliantly  illum- 
inated by  the  new  gas. 

It  is  quite  a  manufacturing  center. 
Among  its  manufacturing  industries  furni- 
ture ranks  very  important.  One  factory 
manufactures  extension  tables  only,  and 
makes  them  by  the  thousands.  One  of  the 
largest  paper  mills  in  the  whole  country  is 
found  at  Wabash.  Its  plant  cost  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars.  One  of  the  lai-gest 
establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing 
school  furniture  is  also  located  there.     It  re- 
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and  elegant  and  costly  public  buildings.  The 
high  school  building  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  State,  and  the  people  of  the  county 
have  erected  a  handsome  Memorial  Hall  in 
memory  of  the  soldiers  who  went  out  from 
the  county  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union. 
All  the  school  buildings  are  modem  in  con- 
struction and  admirably  adapted  for  school 
purposes.  Wabash  was  the  first  city  in  the 
world  to  use  electricity  wholly  for  street 
lighting.  Other  cities  were  partly  using 
electricity,  but  Wabash  was  the  first  to  use 
it  entirely.  It  was  also  the  first  to  introduce 
acetylene  gas   for  sti-eet  lighting.     All  the 


cently  received  one  ordei-  for  -20.000  school 
desks.  Another  important  establishment  is 
engaged  in  manufacturing  anything  out  of 
wood  that  may  be  desired,  such  as  telephone 
boxes,  etc.  At  one  time  it  received  an  order 
for  3,000,000  backs  for  thermometers.  Be- 
sides those  mentioned  it  has  three  other  fui-- 
niture  factories,  using  a  large  amount  of 
capital  each.  The  largest  hat  factory  in  the 
West  is  at  Wabash.  It  has  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000,  and  employs  about  four  hundred  work- 
men. It  makes  from  185  dozen  to  250  dozen 
hats  daily.  Each  hat  goes  through  the  hands 
of  forty  men  before  it  is  ready  for  market. 
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In  connection  with  tliis  factory  is  a  large 
farm  for  the  raising  of  Belgian  hares.  Here- 
tofore the  fur  for  the  manufacture  has  been 
imported,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  estab- 
lishment have  entered  upon  the  work  of  rais- 
ing their  own  fur.  They  exi^ect  to  raise 
about  1,000,000  hares  annually.  The  fur  will 
be  used  for  hats,  the  skins  sold  for  glove 
making  and  the  carcasses  for  table  use.  The 
shops  of  the  Michigan  division  of  the  Big 
Four  railroad  are  located  at  Wabash,  the 
'plant  costing  $250,000.  The  Iron  Bridge 
Works  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  recently  sold  a  $20,000  bridge  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  There  is  a  canning  factory 
which  this  year  put  up  more  than  1,000,000 
cans  of  tomatoes. 

At  Nox'th  Manchester  are  a  windmill  fac- 
tory, a  lumber  company  and  a  canning  fac- 
tory. There  is  also  a  large  lumber  mill  and 
furniture  factoi-y  at  Lafontaine.  Natural  gas 
has  been  found  at  Lafontaine  and  Somerset, 
and  at  Rich  Valley  about  fifty  oil  wells  are 
producing. 

Wabash  has  an  abundant  supply  of  most 
excellent  water  for  household  use,  obtained 
from  driven  wells,  of  large  capacity.  The 
county  is  well  watered  by  the  streams  which 
flow  through  it,  they  furnishing  at  the  same 
time   excellent  drainage.     It  is   one  of   the 


counties  which  have  a  folk  lore  of  its  own,, 
and  every  old  settler  is  full  of  Indian  legends 
and  traditions.  To  go  tlu'ough  Wabash 
county  is  to  see  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
can  do  in  fifty  years  in  making  civilized- 
homes  out  of  a  wilderness.  Wabash  county 
alone  now  has  a  population  gi-eater  than  alL 
Indiana  could  count  in  1810,  and  more  than 
half  as  many  as  the  State  had  when  admit- 
ted into  the  Union. 

Many  years  ago  .Josiah  White,  a  wealthy 
and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
devised  in  his  will  $20,000  to  be  used  in  erect- 
ing a  manual  labor  college  for  the  instructioa 
of  Indians,  colored  people  and  others  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  such  training.  This 
money  was  turned  .over  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Indiana,  and  they  purchased  six 
liundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  Me-shin-go- 
me-sia  reservation  in  Wabash  county,  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  State.  Suitable  build- 
ings were  erected  and  the  school  opened. 
For  several  years  Indian  children  were  sent 
to  this  school  by  the  government  and  edu- 
cated. This,  however,  was  not  the  first 
school  among  the  Indians  in  Wabash  county, 
for  some  missionaries  made  the  educational 
experiment  about  1826.  but  it  did  not  turn- 
out successfully. 
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Bridge  Across  Wabash  Rivek. 
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Keservoir,  Wabash  Water  Works. 


The  county  is  well  supplied  with  churches 
of  all  denominations,  and  some  of  the  build- 
ings are  very  handsome  and  costly.  In 
moral  tone,  education,  culture  and  progessive 
spirit  Wabash  ranks  among  the  first  counties 
of  the  State. 

The  Laketon  road  is  a  public  highway 
leading  north  from  Wabash  to  Laketon.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  a  miserable  dirt  road, 
consisting  principally  of  muddy  stretches, 
broken  here  and  there  by  "corduroy" 
bridges.  The  residents  in  the  "slashes" 
through  which  it  passed,  from  the  old  Koontz 
farm  to  the  Tes  -Alger  sawmill,  were  known 
to  their  more  refined  environs  as  "swamp 
angels."  The  circumstance  related  below 
will  be  recognized  by  the  older  residents — 
those  who  resided  there  when  a  truthful 
coon  dog  was  worth  as  much  as  a  horse,  and 
cord  wood  and  tan  baric  were  legal  tenders 
for  all  debts,  both  public  and  private.  One 
of  the  legends  is  told  in  verse  by  Tom  :m. 
Morgan,  now  of  Colfax,  Indiana. 


"Was  a  tenderfoot  out  there. 

Cowboyed,  sunshine  an'  rains. 
Batched  one  winter  with  a  'greaser' 

While  a  'puncher'  on  the  plains. 
Got  a  letter,  now  and  then. 

Prom  friends  here  in  the  slashes 
Telling  all  about  'swamp  angels.' 

The  gals,  tlieir  latest  mashes. 


Got  a  postal  card  one  day. 

When    I'd   been    there   'bout   three   yeai 
Sayin':     'That  sweetheart  o'  yourn's 

To  be  maiTied  soon  I  hear' — 
SAvapped  my  lasso  an'  my  pony. 

Two  revolvers  an'  my  spurs 
For  a  ticket  to  civilization. 

Then  I  clum  upon  the  cars. 


Got  to  Wabash,  Indiyanny, 

Best  ol'  town  'at's  ennywhere, 
'Bout  the  middle  of  September, 

.Tes'  before  the  county  fair. 
Went  out  home  au'  seen  the  folks- 

But  my  gal,  more's  the  pitty! 
Was  'way  on  a  weddin'  trip 

To  his  folks  at  C'lumby  City. 


'•[  was  raised  here  in  the  slashes, 

An  old  man  went  on  to  say, 
As  he  sampled  my  tobacco 

In  a  very  friendly  way. 
"Twenty  years  oa-  more  ago. 

Back  in  eigliteen  seventy-three, 
I  packed  my  trunk  an'  baggage. 

Pulled  my  freight  for  Santa  Fe. 


"They'd  driv  through  in  a  buggy — 

Two^hoss  rig  the  feller  had— 
With  team  o'  borried  critters 

'At  was  lent  him  by  her  dad. 
Didn't  see  her  till  next  spring — 

Lived  out  north,  near  Ijamsvillc- 
Stopped  an'  et  dinner  with  her. 

On  mv  wav  one  dav  to  mill. 
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"Interduced  me  to  ber  niau — 

Never'd  seen  the  chap  before. 
An'  I  sort  o'  wished,  b'  g:i"acioiis! 

'At  I  wouldn't  enny  more. 
'Cause  I  didn't  Hlce  the  feller, 

It  somehow  appeared  to  me 
He'd  sprung  a  'blind  deck'  on  me 

Durin'  my  stay  at  Santa  Fe. 

^'But  ber — blame  my  pictures! 

Couldn't  blame  her  enny  way! 
A  man  with  eighty  acres. 

Beat  a  cowboy  ever"  day — 


Two  wrinkles  'stid  o'  dimples — 
That  man  o'  her'n  I  felt  like 

Ilavin'  him  bored  for  simples! 
"Jes'  a  wothless  kind  o"  cur, 

Ornry,  hadn't  enny  pluck, 
"Stid  o'  hustlin'  as  he  should, 

B'lieved  in  bankin'  most  on  luck. 
Took  to  drinkin',  drat  his  melts! 

(Jettin'  fuller  ever'  day. 
Till  the  mortgage  with  the  eighty 

Was  about  to  run  awav. 


Photo  by  F.  E.  Willi 


Wabash  High   School. 


An'  I  told  her  right  before  him 
'At  I  thot  she'd  done  the  best, 

""At  a  home  on  ol'  Eel  river 

Beat  a  wild  oats  patch  out  West. 


"Didn't  see  her  enny  more 

For  a  year  or  two  I  guess — 

Had  a  baby — named  it  foi-  me — 
.Tes'  her  pictur,  more  or  less — 

i^he'd  growed  pale — when  she  laughed 


"Man  killed  at  Eby's  Orossin' — 

.Tes"  a  lucky  stroke  o'  chance — 
Neighbors  knowed  the  mangled  body 

By  the  patches  on  the  pants. 
An'  a  little  silver  ring 

On  a  finger  'twas  cut  off. 
With  these  words  writ  within  it: 

•Yours,  jNIahala  Brinkerhoff.' 

"Him  dead,  she  jes'  went  at  it 
In  a  reg'lar  bus'ness  way. 
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A-pilin'  up  the  doriars 

For  the  comlii'  raiuy  day. 

She  lit  into  that  mortgage, 

CangJit  it  squarely  by  the  tliroat. 

An'  flung  it  from  the  eighty, 

Lilve  a  man  would  throw  a  coat. 

••'Pried  to  help  her  when  I  could. 

In  my  awk-ard  sort  o    Avay, 
Till  she  kind  o'  seemed  to  like  it. 

As  the  neighbors  used  to  say. 
An'  I  tried  to  b'leve  sometimes 

'At  the  sunshine  in  her  eye 
Meant  heaps  o'  solid  comfort 

For  yours  truly,  by  an'  by. 

"Put  this  an'  that  together. 

Made  a  note  o'  what  '^^'■^  ^-avX. 
Till  I  got  the  skein  unravelml. 


Association,  which  now  has  upon  its  shelves 
about  2,000  volumes  of  choice  literature. 

Other  societies  are  the  Symposium,  a  so- 
ciety of  thirty  ladies  oC  cultivated  minds, 
doing  miscellaneous  Avork;  tlie  Social  Liter- 
ary; the  Tourists;  the  CuiTent,  and  the  M. 
W.  Harrison  Class.  These  are  all  doing  gjod^ 
literaiT  work.  The  Parliamentary  Coterie  is. 
a  society  of  one  hundred  engaged  in  the 
study  of  parliamentary  usage.  •  The  plan  of 
study  is  to  hold  conventions,  meetings  of  city 
council,  sessions  of  the  legislature,  etc.  Tlie 
Ladies'  Silver  Club  has  a  membership  of 
Tliirty  ladies,  who  believe  in  tlic  free  coinage- 
(if   sih  cr.      They    make   a    stud.\    of   politics. 


L'hoto  by  F.  E    WdUain.s. 


Rich  Valley  Oil  Fields. 


Not  a  kink  left  in  a  thread; 
An'  I'm  guessin'  I  warn't  slow 

In  my  tumblin'  to  a  'snap' — 
I'm  managin'  the  eighty. 

An'  her  children  call  me  'Pap. 


The  city  of  Wabash  has  a  goodly  number 
of  social  and  literary  clubs.  As  expressed 
by  a  lady  in  response  to  a  toast:  "Clubs  are 
trumps  in  Wabash."  The  first  in  years  and 
perhaps  in  literary  work  is  the  Round  Table, 
organized  in  1880,  federated  in  1890.  The 
wo'i'k  is  the  study  of  literature  and  current 
events.  The  Round  Table  took  up  literary 
work   and   organized   the   Woman's   Library 


and  American  history.  The  Clio,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  history. 

The  Amateur  Musieale  is  an  especially^ 
flourishing  society  which  has  not  only  proved 
very  helpful  to  its  members  but  has  brought 
to  Wabash  some  of  the  finest  concerts  that 
have  ever  visited  the  place. 

These  societies  are  united  in  a  local  fed- 
eration, which  meets  semi-annually.  They 
have  brought  many  fine  lecturers  to  tlie 
town.  The  federation  has  also  established 
an  industrial  school,  where  on  evei"j'  Satur- 
day society  leaders  may  be  found  iusti-uctlng- 
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<;liiklren  in  housework,  sewing  and  polite  be- 
havior. 

Tlie  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Xuion  is  not  only  a  philanthropic  but  a  lit- 
erary society  as  well.  They  hold  parlor 
meetings  monthly,  when  papers  are  read  and 
addresses  delivered.  Through  their  efforts 
the  Oi-phans'  Home  was  established  in  this 
place,  they  having  taken  the  initiative  in 
organizing  an  Orphans'  Home  Association. 

There  are  other  clubs  purely  social  in 
.their  character,  while  the  fraternities  with 
the    feminine    annex    are    too  numerous   to 


Nut  alone  to  these  people  and  the  large 
church  at  North  Manchester  can  be  attrib- 
uted all  the  credit  for  having  located  this 
worthy  institution  at  that  place,  but  also  to 
the  honorable  citizens  who  are  energetic,  am- 
bitious and  awake  to  the  best  interests  of 
every  educational  work. 

The  present  campus  of  ten  acres,  includ- 
ing a  large  substantial  brick  building,  for- 
merly owned  and  used  by  the  United  Breth- 
ren for  callege  purposes,  was  purchased  the 
same  summer  and  as  early  as  September 
a  catalogue  had  been  issued  and  a  thorough 
canvass    made    for   students.      A    very   good 


Biological  Laboratory,  North  Manchester  College. 


lOarly  in  the  spring  of  1895  an  idea  was 
.conceived  to  found  a  college  of  the  German 
Baptist  brethren  (or  Dunkard)  fraternity 
:somewhere  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Accord- 
ingly, several  representative  members  of 
the  church  organized  into  a  committee  and 
mnde  an  extended  tour  of  the  State,  visiting 
jnany  of  the  best  cities  and  towns. 

Kev.  David  Hollinger,  chairman  of  the 
present  Board  of  Directors,  and  Elder  G.  B. 
Hecter,  a  member  of  the  Board,  were  two 
that  aided  very  much  in  bringing  the  college 
to  the  quiet  little  town  of  North  Manchester. 


attendance  was  shown  for  the  first  year,  in 
which  time  plans  for  another  large  building 
to  be  dedicated,  "The  Bible  School"  was  com- 
pleted and  the  contract  let  and  by  April  of 
the  following  year  a  fine  brick  building,  fitted 
Avith  the  Smead  heating  and  dry  closet  sys- 
tem, was  ready  for  occupancy. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  a  proposition  was 
submitted  to  the  Board  to  erect  another  large 
building  for  dormitory  purposes,  known  as 
the  Ladies'  Home.  The  architect's  plans 
-were  examined  by  the  Board  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  begin   the  work   at  once,   and  by 
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September  1  the  building  was  completed, 
giving  adequate  room  for  sixty  ladies.  The 
building  is  heated  throughout  with  the  latest 
hot  water  system  and  having  baths  and  all 
the  conveniences  found  in  a  modern  liome. 
The  basement  is  arranged  with  kitchen, 
laundry  and  dining  hall  large  enough  to  ac- 
comodate two  hundred  boarders. 

lit  is  the  purpose  of  Manchester  College 
and  the  Bible  Scliool  to  secure  to  young  men 
and  Avomen  the  most  thorough  Christian 
education.  This  implies  that  intellectual, 
moral    and   religious    training   and    dicipline 


school  or  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  A.  B. 
degree  is  given  fi-om  the  college,  and  M. 
Accts.  from  the  business  college. 

The  present  term.  oi)ening  under  the  nnm- 
agemenit  of  President  H.  P.  Albaugh  and 
Vice  President  M.  AV.  Shea-rick,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  thirty-three  of  any  preceding 
year,  and  prospects  for  the  winter  term  are 
much  better  than  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  insti tuition. 

The  city  of  Wabash  takes  high  rank  in 
educational  matters.  From  the  very  earliest 
times  its  people  have  been  friends  and  ad- 


BiBLE  Room,   Showing  Tabernaclk  in  Corner,  Nokth  Manchester  College. 


which  shall  develop  them  in  the  best  possible 
way  for  the  active  duties  of  life  and  culti- 
vate in  them  a  vigorous  and  healthy  man- 
liood.  It  inculcates  plainness  in  the  habits 
of  life,  discountenances  caste,  thus  making 
for  all  classes  an  ideal  home. 

Each  department  is  headed  with  a  trained 
specialist,  who  is  a  master  of  his  work,  and 
having  sufficient  assistance  to  give  the  stu- 
dent all  the  necessary  training  for  a  broad 
and  liberal  education.  The  Bible,  music 
(vocal  and  Instrumental),  shorthand  and  bus- 
iness courses  receive  the  same  attention  and 
care  as  is  shown  students  in  the  preparatory 


locates  of  education.  Among  the  early 
comers  to  Wabash  was  Ira  Burr.  He  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  near  the  town 
of  Danbury,  and  received  a  good  education 
ir  the  schools  of  Bridgeport,  in  that  State. 
In  the  winter  of  1836-7  he  opened  and  taught 
the  first  school  of  Wabash,  in  the  typical  log 
building.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  county,  which  has 
gone  on  since  his  day  until  the  schools  of  the 
county  now  rank  with  the  best  in  the  State. 
One  teacher  after  another  succeeded  Mr. 
Burr.  In  1840  a  building  was  erected  for 
school  purposes,  and  it  Avas  occupied  as  such 
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fur  eighteen  years.  By  1858  several  l)uil(l- 
ings  or  parts  of  buildings  were  used  to;- 
school  ijurposes,  and  in  that  year  it  was  de- 
termined to  erect  a  union  building,  and  it 
M-as  ready  for  use  by  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  1859.  Three  hundred  and  eighty 
pupils  were  enrolled  that  year,  and  the  ueAV 
school  began  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. 

At  first  there  were  rapid  changes  in  supe.'- 
iutendents  and  teachers,  Avhich  militated 
somewhat  against  the  success  ot  the 
school  system,  but  still  they  improved 
in  etficieucy  and  in  attendance,  un- 
til the  buildings  occupied  became  too 
small    foi-    the    ctemand.    and    others    were 
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erected.  In  1885  Mr.  AV.  H.  Harrison  was 
chosen  as  superintendent,  and  so  satii?- 
factory  has  he  proved  that  he  has  been  re- 
tained ever  since.  During  that  time  five  new 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost 
oi"  $120,000.  Among  these  buildings  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  perfectly  arranged 
liigh  school  building  in  the  State.  The  build- 
ings are  all  modern,  well  heated,  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated.  Thej'  are  supplied  with 
modern  furniture  and  all  the  adjuncts  that 
arc  helpful  to  teacher  and  pupils.  The  citi- 
zens have  been  liberal,  broad-mindeil.  and 
have  backetl  up  the  School  Board  in  its  ef- 
forts to  make  the  schools  the  pride  of  the 
country. 

In  the  high  school  the  work  is  completely 
departmentalized,  and  seA'en  teachers  are 
employed.  Four  courses  are  maintained. 
The  present  eni-ollment  is  262.  In  connection 
with  the  high  school  is  a  free  public  library 
containing  about  4,000  volumes.  The  growth 
in  the  schools  is  very  near  even,  the  increase 
being  about  one  hundred  children  a  year. 
I'he  system  occupies  six  buildings,  and  em- 
ploys forty-seven  teachers,  with  something 
over  1,800  pupils,  out  of  an  enrollment  of 
1.926.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  an- 
other new  building  to  contain  eight  rooms, 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  tRe  building  ready 
for  the  opening  of  school  next  year.  There 
are  no  parochial  or  private  schools  in  the 
city,  thus  concentrating  all  the  interest  and 
energies  in  the  public  school  system.  This 
makes  the  conditions  at  Wabash  ideal  for 
good  schools.  The  superintendent  proudly 
says  that  he  invites  inspection  and  compari- 
son with  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  teachers,  the  children,  the  people  are 
all  proud  of  their  school  buildings,  ami  of 
their  schools,  and  this  very  pride  aids  in 
keeping  the  schools  in  the  front  rank. 

Laketon  can  also  boast  of  an  excellent 
high  school  under  the  superintendency  of 
Mr.  Charles  I.  Kerr.  The  first  school  house 
in  the  school  district  to  which  Laketon  be- 
longs was  erected  in  1842,  and  was  aban- 
doned in  1857.  the  school  having  outgrown 
it.  The  new  building  only  contained  one 
room  at  first,  but  it  was  added  to  from  time 
to  time.  In  1877  a  new  building  containing 
three  rooms  was  erected.  The  first  high 
xhool  course  was  introduced  under  the  su- 
licriutendency  of  Mr.  George  E.  Long,  and  a 
class  of  four  graduated  in  1883.  The  next 
year  thirteen  were  graduated.  ]\Ir.  Long 
went  to  another  field  of  labor  and  the  high 
scliool  died  out.  It  was  revived  in  1895.  and 
tlie  uoAv  cotinty  high  school  was  adopted. 
In  1896  the  present  superintendent  took 
cliarge,  and  the  since  then  the  advance  has 
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Photo  by  F.  E.  Williams. 

1.     West  Wakd 
3.     South  Ward. 


Miami  School. 

4.     East  Ward. 


been  rapid,  and  in  1897  a  handsome  new 
building  was  erected,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Three  courses  are  taught 
and  the  scliool  is  one  of  tlie  commissioned 
schools  of  the  State.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  efticient  work  of  Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  a  town- 
ship liigh  school,  and  many  of  the  pupils  go 
long  distances  to  attend,  so  earnest  are  they 
in  talving  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  Kerr  lias  not  confined  his  work  en- 
tirely to  the  school  room,  but  knowing  tliat 
education  depended  on  something  more  than 
text   boolvs,    has,    by   energy   and   persistent 


work,  started  an  excellent  library  and  mu- 
seum in  connection  with  the  school.  By  a 
series  of  lectures,  and  by  subscriptions  from 
the  public  he  has  begun  a  work  that  ought 
to  be  followed  up  and  kept  alive  by  taxation. 
Every  township  in  the  State  ought  to  have 
a  library,  and  no  tax  can  be  levied  that  will 
pay  better  on  tlie  investment.  A  good  library, 
besides  furnishing  needed  infonuation  and 
instruction,  is  an  incentive  to  eveiy  pupil. 
The  present  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is 
forty-eight,  and  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  The 
people  take  great  interest  in  the  school  and 
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Laketon  School  House. 

the  lecture  course  last  year  was  very  sui'- 
cessful.  People  and  pupils  have  set  a  hish 
mark  before  them,  and  they  will  attain 
thereto. 

The  T/agro  High  School  was  started  in 
1880,  but  at  that  time  very  little  high  sclioJ 
wm-k  was  undertaken.  Two  or  three  year.-; 
later  the  first  regular  high  school  course  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  John  N.  Meyrs. 
who  later  became  superintendent  of  the  Wa- 
bash county  schools.  The  school  was  one 
of  the  first  to  obtain  a  commission. 

The  people  of  the  town  and  townsliip  of 
Lagro  have  always  been  excellent  support- 
ers of  the  school.  Since  its  beginning  more 
than  one  hundred  students  have  finished  the 
high  school  course.  This  year  thei'e  are  fif- 
teen members  in  the  senior  class.  O.  A'. 
Tyner  is  principal  of  the  high  school  and 
Thomas  F.  Berry  superintendent. 

North  Manchester  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State. 
The  people  are  progressive  and  strong  advo- 
cates of  education.  The  schools  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  efficiency  until  they 
now  take  rank  even  with  those  of  larger  and 
more  pretentious  cities.  Surrounded  by  an 
agricultural  country  of  almost  uni-ivalled 
fertilit5%  possessing  manufacturing  imlus- 
tries  operated  with  business  skill  and  en- 
ergy, the  future  of  North  ^Manchester  is 
bright.  .Iiist  when  the  first  school  was 
opened  in  North  ^lanchester  can  not  be  I'e- 
liably  determined,  but  it  was  very  soon  after 
the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  In  187-5 
the  town  was  incorporated,  and  since  thru 
there  has  been  a  continued  upward  tend- 
ency in  the  schools,  amd  tliey  arc  aiming 
at  a  still  higher  standard. 

Few,  if  any  counties  of  the  State,  sur- 
pass in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done,  and 
the  standard  attained,  the  schools  of  W.i- 
bash  county.  In  reading  circle  work  they 
have  been  at  the  top  for  several  years.  Tlie 
trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  alive  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools,  and  support  the  efforts  of  tlie 


sui»erinteaident.  The  buildings  are  moderm 
and  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  ad- 
jinicts,  and  progression  is  the  motto. 

-Much  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the- 
county  is  due  to  its  newspapers.  Gooti  news- 
papers are  a  part  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  any  community.  They  are  not  mere- 
ly disseminators  of  local  news,  but  they  kec]> 
Mic  people  abreast  of  current  events,  and 
ilius  are  teaching  history  day  by  day.  weelc 
lr\  week.  In  one  strong  sense  they  are  the 
ni()uThi)iccc  of  the  public,  advocating  im- 
juovenients,  dis.seminating  abroad  what  in- 
(h'cemcnts  the  county  or  city  can  oft'er  to  iui- 
uiigrants  or  capital.  In  this  respect  AVabash 
county  has  been  fortunate  in  its  papers. 
They  have  always  upheld  the  interests  of 
the  city  and  county.  The  man  with  capital 
to  invest  never  seeks  a  locality  that  is  with- 
imt  a  newspaper.  He  would  just  as  (jnick 
■A<.^  to  a  desert  that  was  without  vegetation 
and  people.  The  first  things  an  investor 
looks  at  or  inquires  about,  especially  if  he 
expects  to  make  the  place  his  home,  is  the 
c-haracter  of  the  people,  its  schools,  its 
chiu-ches  and  its  newspapers,  and  he  often 
judges  the  character  of  the  people  l)y  its- 
papers,  and  its  schools.  No  better  index  could 
be  obtained.  The  people  of  a  township  who 
will  not  build  good  school  houses  and  main- 
tain good  schools,  need  not  exjiect  an  intel- 
ligent man  to  move  into  the  township,  or  in- 
v(;St  his  money  therein.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  county.  More  of  the  future  of  a  county 
depends  upon  its  newspapers  than  most  i>eo- 
])1e  think  or  believe.  As  has  been  said,  Wa- 
bash has  been  fortunate  in  its  new.spapers. 
They  are  well  conducted  and  prosperous; 
they  talk  about  the  county;  they  maintain  its 
institutions:  tiiey  advocate  improvements. 
Discussing  politics  is  about  the  least  of  the 
work  of  a  good  newspaper  in  a  community. 
They  are  the  bulwark  of  our  public  school 
system,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
ilie  educational  system  of  the  countv. 
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ANSWERS  TO  HISTORY  QUESTIONS, 


QUESTIONS  FOU  OCTOBER. 

1.  When  was  the  territory  now  compris- 
ing Indiana  ceded  to  the  general  government, 
and  by  whom  was  the  cession  made? 

2.  Of  what  was  this  territory  a  part? 

3.  What  other  States  have  been  formed 
from  the  territory  ceded? 

4.  What  is  the  extreme  length  of  the 
State  from  north  to  south,  and  extreme 
width  from  east  to  west? 

5.  How  many  square  miles  does  the 
State  conta.in,  and  how  much  is  land  and 
how  much  is  Avater? 

6.  What  is  the  topography  of  the  State? 

7.  What  valleys  are  there  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  each? 

8.  What  geological  eras  are  represented 
by  the  rocks  of  Indiana? 

y.     In  what  parts  of  the   State  are  the 
different  eras  found? 
10.     What  rock  contains  oil  and  gas? 

ANSWERS.  , 

\.  -On  |;heT50th  of  October,  1783,  the  Gen- 
eral Asseni'biy  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing "the  delegates  of  that  State  in  the 
Colonial  Congress  to  convey  to  the  United 
States  all  the  rights  of  the  coimmonwealth 
to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  rivei-. 
Congress  in  1780  had  asked  that  the  States 
make  such  a  cession  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  various  States  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Union.  In  1781  Virginia  agreed 
to  this  cession  upon  certain  conditions.  Con- 
gress accepted  the  cession,  but  changed 
somewhat  the  terms,  but  in  1783,  as  stated, 
the  delegates  of  Virginia  were  authorized 
to  malce  the  transfer,  and  did  finally  make  it 
on  March  1,  1784. 

2.  This  territory  was  a  part  of  that 
claimed  by  France  by  the  right  of  discovery. 
When  Quebec  fell,  in  1759,  a  part  of  it 
passed  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain, 
and  finally  it  was  all  ceded  to  that  country 
by  France  in  1763.  It  was  captured  from 
the  British  by  General  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 


Britain  and  the   United  Colonies  was  ceded 
to  them. 

3.  Oliio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  a  part  of  Minnesota  have  been  formed 
from  the  territory  besides  Indiana. 

4.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from 
north  to  south  is  276  miles,  and  exti'eme 
width  of  the  State  from  east  to  west  is  140 
miles. 

5.  The  State  contains  36,350  square 
miles,  of  Avhich  35,910  are  land  and  440 
water. 

6.  About  two-thirds  of  the  State  is  near- 
ly level.  There  are  no  mountains,  but  the 
southern  part  is  broken  by  high  hills,  and 
along  the  Ohio  the  hills  are  veiT  bold  and 
picturesque.  The  hills  along  the  Ohio  are 
called  "knobs,"  and  they  extend  about  fifty 
miles  in  the  interior  of  the  State  and  some 
of  them  rise  to  an  elevation  of  five  hundred 
feet  or  more.  The  hills  of  the  Ohio  extend 
as  far  north  as  Monroe  and  Brown  counties. 
The  northern  part  of  the  State  originally 
Avas  spongj'  or  swampy,  consisting  of  prai- 
ries, with  broken  spots  of  timber. 

7.  There  are  three  gi-eat  valleys  in  the 
State.  The  Ohio  A'aUey,  embracing  that  of 
the  WhiteAvater,  contains  about  five  thou- 
sand square  miles.  This  is  a  lionestone 
region  and  was  originally  covered  by  dense 
forests.  The  White  river  valley  extends 
from  the  Wabash  river  on  the  west  to  the 
Ohio  State  fine  on  the  east,  and  contains 
about  nine  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  al- 
most uniformly  level.  The  Wabash  valley 
contains  about  twelve  thousand  square  miles. 
It  is  more  broken  than  that  of  White  riA-er. 

8.  The  geological  eras  represented  in  In- 
diana are  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  the  Devonian. 

9.  The  rocks  of  the  LoAver  Silurian  era, 
known  in  Indiana,  are  surface  I'ocks  in  sev- 
eral cou•^ties  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  are  underlying  rocks  over  the 
rest  of  the  State.  The  Uppei-  Silurian  era  is 
evidenced  by  the  rocks  in  the  counties  of 
eastern    Indiana.     The    Devonian  period   is 
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shown  in  the  northern  aaid  western  parts  of  5.     IIow  many  varieties  of  orchids  have 

the  State,  and  in  some  of  the  connties  in  the  we? 

southern.  g      \\\\^i  poisonous  plants  are  found   in 

10.     Oil  and  gas  are  found  in  the  Trenton  Indiana? 

7.     How  many  acres  of  Indiana  are  cov- 
ered with  forests? 


QUESTIONS   FOR   DECEMBER. 
1.     How  many  species  of  flowering  plaints 


are  found  in  Indiana? 


8.     How  many  species,   how  many  fam- 
ilies and  how  many  genera  are  represented 

o      XT  4,1       *,  ,  .    ^      .,.         ^      l^y  the  trees  of  Indiana? 

2.  Name  the  three    largest    families  of 

flowenng    plants    known  in  Indiana.     How  ^-     What   species    is   most   largely   repre- 

many  families  are  there?  sented? 

3.  What  Avild  fruits  have  we  in  Indiana?  10.     In  what  part  of  the  State  are  cypress 

4.  What  nut  fruits  have  we  in  Indiana?  trees  found? 


THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER  IN  HISTORY. 


The  following  important  events  in  Amer- 
ican and  Indiana  history  have  occurred  in 
the  mouth  of  November: 

November  1,  1861,  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

November  1,  1877,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the 
great  War  Governor  of  Indiana,  died. 

November  2,  1795,  James  K.  Polk,  after- 
Avard  President  of  the  United  States,  born. 

November  4,  1781,  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair  defeated  by  the  Indians  under  Little 
Turtle. 

November  6,  1869,  Admiral  Charles  Stew- 
art, the  great  commander  of  the  Ironsides, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

November  7,  1861,  battle  of  Belmont.  This 
was  the  battle  which  first  brought  General 
Grant  into  prominence. 

November  9-10,  1872.  great  fire  in  Brook- 
lyn.   Loss  exceeded  $70,000,000. 

November  10,  1865,  Wirz,  the  infamous 
commander  of  Andersonville  prison,  hanged. 

November  11,  1811,  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

November  13,  1782,  provisional  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  signed. 

November  13,  1833,  great  shower  of  stars, 
Avhen  the  people  all  thought  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end. 

November  13,  1837.  magnificent  display  of 
the  aurora  borealis. 

November  15,  1777,  the  colonial  Congress 
adopts  the  federal  form  of  government. 

November  16,  1864,  General  Sherman 
starts  on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea. 

November  18,  1886,  President  Arthur 
died. 

November  19,  1831,  President  Garfield 
born. 


November  19  1861,  Mason  and  Slidell, 
the  two  Confedei-ate  commissioners,  taken 
from  the  British  steamer  by  Commodore 
Wilkes.  This  came  near  causing  a  war  with 
Gi-eat  Britain. 

November  19.  1873,  Tweed,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  Tammany,  sentenced  to  twelve 
years  in  the  penitentiary  for  robbing  the  peo- 
ple of  NeAV  York. 

Novembei-  20,  1880,  Governor  .Tames  D. 
Williams  died. 

November  23.  1804,  President  Franklin 
Pierce  born. 

November  23,  1823,  Elbridge  Gerry.  Vice 
President  «f  the  United  States,  died." 

November  23,  1873,  Heni-y  Wilson,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  died. 

November  23,  1891,  Governor  Alvin  P. 
Hovey  died. 

November  24,  1784,  General  Zachary  Tay- 
lor born. 

November  24,  1852,  Commodore  Perry 
started  on  his  great  expedition  to  Japan. 

November  25,  1783,  New  York  evacuated 
by  the  British. 

November  25.  1863,  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge. 

November  25,  1885,  Vice  President  Thom- 
as A.  Hendricks  died. 

November  29,  1859,  Washington  Irving 
died. 

November  29,  1872,  Horace  Greeley  died. 

November  30,  1842,  Midshipman  Spencer 
and  two  sailors  hanged  for  mutiny  on  the 
United  States  ship  Somers.  Spencer  was  a 
son  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

November  30,  1864,  battle  of  Franklin. 
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HISTORIC  NORTHERN  INDIANA,  WITH  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

BY  GEORGE    A.     BAKER,    SECRETARY    OK    THE    SOCIETY. 


The  soil  of  northern  Indiana  and  tlie 
valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  is  historic  gi-ound, 
Avhich  will  prove  for  years  to  come  a  most 
interesting  field  for  the  work  of  the  careful 
student.  The  documentary  history  of  this 
region  goes  back  over  two  centuries  and  a 
quarter.  It  is  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Michilimackinac.  .Tolliet's  map  of  1673-74 
is  perhaps  the  earliest  document  extant 
which  depicts  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  trend  of  Lake 
Michigan.  To  .Jolliet  and  the  numerous 
coureurs  des  bois  who  had  long  before  pene- 
trated the  forest  recesses  of  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Joseph  and  the  Kankakee  in  search  of 
peltries,  is  given  the  honor  of  bringing  the 
regions  now  known  as  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  northern  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois to  the  immediate  attention  of  those 
adventurous  "soldiers  of  fortune"  who 
thronged  the  frontier  posts  of  Xcav  France. 
.ToUiet  very  accurately  outlined  the  lower 
course  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  though  he  did  not  give  ftie  stream 
a  name. 

For  centuries  before  this  region  had  been 
peopled  by  races  of  men  of  whom  there  are 
no  records,  save  such  as  they  left  behind 
them  in  the  form  of  utensils,  pottery, 
weapons  of  war  and  the  mute  memorials  of 
many  kinds,  which  uncivilized  and  .savage 
life  bequeathes  as  a  sole  testimonial  of  its 
existence  and  character. 

It  is  claimed,  and  I  believe  justly,  that 
nowhere  else  in  the  State  of  Indiana  are 
there  so  many  lai-ge  collections  of  what  may 
be  termed  local,  aboriginal  relics  as  those 
possessed  by  the  Northern  Indiana  Histori- 
cal Society  and  its  members. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here 
that  the  great  Grand  Trunk  line  of  these 
early  days,  "the  Sauk  Trail,"  started  near 
the  present  site  of  Detroit,  followed  the  high 


ridges  across  Michigan,  crossing  the  St.  Jo- 
seph river  near  Bertrand,  Michigan,  and 
then  almost  due  west,  skirting  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  present  site 
of  Chicago,  and  then  branching  out  into 
smaller  ti-ails,  one  of  them  down  into  the 
Illinois  country.  This  was  the  path  of  the 
Iroquois.  "These  fierce  and  ambitious 
Romans  of  the  New  World  carried  the  ter- 
rors of  their  prowess  to  the  rich  plains  of  the 
far  West,  and  were  the  scourge  of  the  peace- 
ful Miamis  and  Illinois." 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  our  best  his- 
torians that  the  missionary  explorer,  Mar- 
quette, made  use  of  the  Kankakee-St.  Joseph 
]-oute  in  1675,  and  from  the  fact  that  this 
territory  was  then  the  home  of  the  Miamis, 
it  is  fair  to  presume,  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  that 
^Marquette  and  the  coureurs  des  bois  were 
tiie  first  of  the  white  race  to  desigTiate  the 
St.  .loseph  river  as  the  "river  of  the  Miamis." 

It  is  said  by  Reynolds,  in  his  "Pioneer 
History  of  Illinois,"  that  Marquette  and 
.Jolliet  on  their  return  from  their  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  river  in  1673,  gave  out 
such  glowing  reports  that  they  set  all 
Canada  on  fire,  and  which  swept  over 
France  like  a  tornado  and  that  the  French, 
always  excitable,  caught  the  mania  and  be- 
came crazy  to  see  and  settle  the  West.  This 
rage  for  Western  enterprise  reached  LaSalle, 
and  bound  him  in  its  folds  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

We  know  that  after  loading  his  vessel, 
the  Griffin,  with  furs  at  Green  Bay  in  the 
fall  of  1679,  LaSalle  ordered  it  back  to  Ni- 
ag"ara  with  instruction  to  return  with  all 
possible  speed,  naming  as  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  for  it 
as  well  as  for  the  division  under  his  Lieu- 
tenant Tonty,  who  were  to  course  the  east- 
ern side  of  Lake  Michigan  and  join  his  own 
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party,    who    would    use    the    western    and 
.southern  shore. 

The  statement  frequently  made  by  some 
writers  that  LaSalle  discovered  the  St.  Jo- 
seph river  is  clearly  erroneous  and  mislead- 
ing, for  it  was  known  and  had  been  visited 
by  others  before  LaSalle  ever  saAV  it.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  November,  1679,  LaSalle, 
while  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Griffin 
and  for  Tonty,  employed  his  men  in  building 
a  fort  at  the  moutli  of  the  river,  whicli  was 
known  as  "Fort  des  ^liamis"  and  as  "Fort 
des  M.  de  LaSalle."  On  the  3d  of  December. 
LaSalle  and  his  combined  forces  ascended 
the  St.  Joseph  river  in  eight  canoe-s  to  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  South  Bend. 


and  the  two  days  that  were  lost  searching 
for  the  Portage).  LaSalle  made  the  Tortage 
landing  on  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  during 
that  day  the  Tortage  to  the  Kankakee. 

Fort  St.  Joseph  was  located  nine  miles 
directly  north  of  South  Bend,  and  one  mile 
south  of  Niles,  Michigan,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  St.  Joseph  river.  Neai-  it  on  the  west 
l>ank  was  a  village  of  the  Miami  Indians, 
and  on  the  east  bank  a  village  of  the  Potto- 
watomie  Indians.  Father  Aveneau,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  established  a  mission  there 
in  1690,  eleven  years  before  Cadillac  found- 
ed Detroit,  and  forty -five  years  before  the 
first  settlement  at  Vincennes,  Indiana.  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1694,  Governor  Denonville  grantetl 
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Indiana,  where  considerable  time  was  con- 
sumed in  seai-ching  for  the  landing  of  the 
portage,  which  lead  to  the  southwest,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  five  miles  to  the  nearest  acces- 
sible waters  of  the  Kankakee.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  their  Mohegan  guide  and  un- 
aided by  lais  practiced  eye.  they  had  passed 
the  landing  place  without  seeing  it.  La- 
Salle landed  to  search  the  woods,  became 
entangled  in  the  great  marsh  to  the  south- 
east of  South  Bend,  and  two  days  were  thus 
lost  before  he  again  joined  his  party,  whicli 
had  in  the  meantime,  by  the  aid  of  the  In- 
dian guide,  found  the  Portage  landing.  The 
following  morning  (probably  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, as  near  as  can  be  esrimated  by  al- 
lowing three  days  for  tlie  trip  up  the  river 


this  Society  a  concession  of  twenty  arpeuts 
along  the  St.  Joseph  river  by  twenty  arpents 
in  depth  at  such  a  spot  as  they  should  deem 
suitable  to  erect  a  chapel  and  house.  Sieur 
de  Courtemanche,  Avith  some  Canadian  sol- 
diers, were  at  the  mission  in  1695  and  pro- 
tected the  missionaries  from  the  Iroquois. 
In  1697  a  military  post  was  established  there. 
Father  Joseph  Marest,  in  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada,  dated  August  14, 
1706,  says:  "The  post  at  St.  .Joseph  is  the 
most  important  post  in  all  this  region  except 
MichMlimackinac."  Father  Chardon  was  at 
St.  .loseph  in  1708  and  remained  there  until 
1711.  Charlevoix  visited  the  place  in  1721. 
and  gives  quite  a  graphic  description  of  it 
in  a  letter  to    the    Duchess  de  Lesdiquires. 
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The  post  was  continuously  occupied  by  the 
French  until  the  victory  of  Wolfe  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  in  1659,  when  all  this 
country  passed  over  to  the  possession  of  the 
English,  who  garrisoned  the  fort  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  King's  Eighth  Regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Slosser. 
Through  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the 
treachery  of  the  Pottowattamies  the  occu- 
pants of  the  for-t  were  massacred  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  1763,  only  three 
escaping.  Aftei'v^'^ards  the  fort  was  again 
garrisoned  and  the  Indians  were  punished. 
During  all  this  time  this  frontier  post  was  a 
thriving  and  important  place,  furnishing  the 
bulk  of  the  supplies  for  all  this  region;  it 
Avas  ah\'ays  known  as  Fort  St.  .Joseph  until 
it  Avas  desti-oyed  in  1781  by  a  Spanish  expe- 
dition from  St.  Louis  and  Cahokia  under  the 
command  of  Don  Eugenio  Pourret. 

The  above  brief  statement  of  facts  Avill 
show,  I  think,  that  northern  Indiana  and  the 
valley  of  the  St.  .Joseph  is  indeed  historic 
gj-ound.  August  7,  1894,  a  party  of  people 
who  Avere  interested  in  local  history,  among 
A\iiom  were  the  i>resent  A'ice  president,  treas- 
urer and  secretary  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Historical  Society,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
site  of  Fort  St.  Joseph.  We  found  there  no 
"grim  and  AA'ar-worn  battlements  to  tell  us 
in  their  mute  but  expressive  language  of  its 
occupants  long  since  passed  away,"  but 
there  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  St.  .Jo- 
seph, on  the  very  site  of  the  great  gate  to  the 
stockade,  Ave  were  inspired  by  the  memories 
of  "those  gay  and  happy  Frenchmen,  Avho, 
leaving  their  storied  native  land,  its  A^ine- 
clad  hills  and  sunny  valleys,  and  with  a  pas- 
sive heroism  that  defied  every  danger  and 
endured  every  trial;  here  cheerfully,  nay  joy- 
fully, struggling  with  nature  in  her  wildest 
and  obscurest  depths;  meeting  on  his  own 
grounds  and  around  his  OAvn  camp  fire  the 
still  wilder  savage;  here  planting  the  foot- 
steps of  an  advancing  civilization,  and  in 
the  midst  of  every  peril  and  every  priva- 
tion," creating  a  home  of  simple  happiness 
amid  the  sombre  forest  that  lined  the  banks 
of  our  own  St.  Joseph  river. 

Here  we  pictured  to  ourselves  in  the  dim 
vista  of  the  past,  the  sick  and  disheartened 
Marquette,  hurrying  past  us  to  his  beloved 
Saint  Ignace.  and  anon.  Ave  could  see  the 
brave  explorer,  LaSalle.  Avitli  his  thirty  odd 


folloAvers  battling  with  the  angry  current, 
fondly  dreaming  of  building  a  vast  empire 
in  the  West  for  his  King,  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque.  Then  again,  came  to  us  the  memo- 
ries of  tiie  many  self-sacrifices  of  that  siaint- 
ly  priest.  Father  Aveneau,  and  of  the  holy 
men  Avho  followed  him  in  his  labor  of  love, 
on  the  very  spot,  perhaps,  Avhere  we  were 
gathered  together. 

It  is  a  privilege  noAv  to  recall  that  there 
at  that  time  a  plan  of  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  discussed,  which  afterward  became 
the  foundation  of  the  Northern  Indiana  His- 
torical    Society.       After     this     preliminary  , 
gatliering  some  months  passed  during  which 
tlie   project  Avas   thoroughly  canvassed  and 
at  a  meeting     called     January  22,  1895,  the 
necessity  of  preserving  our  local  histpry  Avas 
presented  and  those  present  decided  to  or- 
ganize a  society,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laAvs 
for  the  government  of  same.     Tavo  weeks 
later  the  present  name  of  the  society  and  I 
its  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
I'he  Society  started  with  tAA'enty  members, 
and  at  the  present  time  has  a  membership  ^ 
of  ninety-fiA-e  actiA-e  Avorkers.     The  Society 
AAas     incbrporated     under     the  laws  of  the  • 
State  of  Indiana  on  the  29th  'day  of  Febru-  \ 
ary,  1896.    JNIeetings  are  held  on  the  evenings 
of  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  except 
July  and  August.    Over  fifty  original  papers 
have  been  read  and  placed  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society,  and  are  uoav  being  published 
in  pamphlet  form.     The  Society's  library  is 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.     It  receives 
exchanges  from  over  one  hundred  societies 
in  this  and  foreign  countries.    It  is  also  a  de- 
pository  for  the  national  publications,   and 
has  on  its  shelves  most  of  the  Indiana  State 
publications.     It  is  claimed  that  its   collec- 
tion of  historical  relics  is  the  largest  in  the 
State,  and  to  which  many  additions  are  con- 
stantly being   made.     Recently  the   Society 
Avas  presented  Avith  a  most  A-aluable  collec- 
tion,  numbering    over    tAVO   thousand  speci- 
mens found  on  the  site  of    Fort  St.  Joseph. 
It   is  doubtful  if  any  other  society   in   the 
country  possesses  such  an  unic.::e  collection 
of  early  French  and  English  relics,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  Oif  seals,  coins,  medals,  cruci- 
fixes, crosses,  broaches,  finger  and  ear  rings, 
beads   and   almost   every   conceivable   tiling 
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used  in  the  early  clays  that  was  not  perish- 
able. 

The  home  of  the  Society  is  South  Bend,  in 
the  Public  library  building,  Avhere  a  number 
of  suitable  exhibition  eases,  modeled  after 
those  in  the  National  Museum,  will  shortly 
be  installed,  giving  much  needed  facilities 
for  its  growing  collections.  The  Society, 
though  located  in  the  northern  part  of  In- 
diana, does  not  localize  the  scope  of  its  work 
to  that  territory.  It  is  already  recognized  as 
one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  institutions  of  its 
liind  in  the  middle  West,  and  its  members 
hope  to  do  for  Indiana  what  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin  is  doing  for 
tliat  State. 


The  Society  desires  and  will  be  grateful 
for  gifts  of  Indiana  State  publications,  pam- 
phlets, newspaper  files,  maps,  county  his- 
tories, manuscript  narratives,  diaries,  biog- 
raphies and  original  documents  of  every 
Ivind  Avhich  may  throw  light  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  any  portion  of  Indiana.  It  is  also 
desirous  of  obtaining  specimens  and  relics 
for  its  growing  museum  of  archoeology,  his- 
tory and  pioneer  utensils;  and  will  welcome 
for  its  picture  gallery  portraits  in  oil,  crayon, 
or  statuary,  of  prominent  Indiana  pioneers. 
All  gifts  are  aclcnowledged  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting,  published  in 
February  of  each  year,  a  copy  of  which  is 
sent  to  each  giver. 

South  Bend,  October,  1899. 


BANKING  AND  BANKERS  OF  EARLY  INDIANA  DAYS, 


Indiana  practically  had  no  banking  sys- 
tem prior  to  the  chartering  of  the  State  Bank 
in  1834.  At  an  earlier  date  the  State  did  un- 
dertake to  inaugurate  a  system,  but  it  ended 
in  a  miserable  failure.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  political  organizatiom  of  the 
territory  the  need  of  currency  was  felt.  The 
only  circulating  medium  was  the  notes  of  the 
United  States  Bank  and  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars. To  get  change  it  was  customary  to 
cut  the  dollars  into  halves,  quai'ters  and 
eighths.  The  territorial  Legislature  char- 
tered the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  of 
Madison,  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  and  the 
Bank  of  Vincennes,  with  a  capital  of  $500,^ 
000.  The  coustitution  of  1816  recognized 
these  charters,  and  provided  that  the  Leg- 
islature could,  at  its  pleasure,  adopt  either 
of  those  banks  as  a  State  institution.  A  year 
later  it  did  adopt  the  Bank  of  Vincennes, 
authorizing  it  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
$1,000,000,  of  which  the  State  reserved  the 
right  to  take  a  certain  number  of  shares. 
The  State  never  did  take  the  shares  reserved 
for  it. 

The  bank  adopted  that  at  Madison  as  one 
of  its  branches,  and  established  branches  at 
Salem,  Corydon  and  Brookville.  It  had  no 
sooner  been  made  a  State  institution  than 
it  set  out  upon  a  wild  career  of  mismanage- 


ment. An  era  of  speculation  was  on,  and 
it  issued  bills  far  beyond  its  power  of  re- 
demption, and  did  many  other  things  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  its  charter.  For 
instance,  it  declared  and  paid  to  the  stock- 
liolders  large  dividends,  while  refusing  to 
redeem  its  notes  in  specie.  At  length  a  suit 
was  brought  to  annul  its  charter,  and  the 
bank  was  wound  up  by  order  of  the  court, 
only  thirty  dollars  being  found  in  its  vaults, 
wliile  its  indebtedness  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million.  The  charter  required  the 
directors  to  make  periodical  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  bank,  and  it  is  told  that 
on  these  visitations  the  cashier  would  go  into 
the  vault  and  bring  out  half  a  dozen  sacks, 
marked  to  contain  so  many  thousand  dollars. 
These  sacks  would  be  opened  and  the  con- 
tents counted.  He  would  then  return  them 
to  the  vault  and  come  back  with  another 
half  dozen  sacks,  and  so  on,  until  the  di- 
i-ectors  would  be  satisfied  the  vaults  were 
overflowing  with  specie.  One  day,  however, 
as  he  was  about  to  return  the  flrst  relay  of 
sacks  to  the  vault,  one  of  the  directors  sug- 
gested tliat  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
all  the  sacks  brought  out  and  exhibited  to- 
gether. Then  came  an  explosion.  It  was 
found  that  the  same  half  dozen  sacks,  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  had 
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been  made,  for  months,  to  do  duty  over  and 
over  again,  representing  a  hundred  or  more 
thousand  dollars. 

The  bank  collapsed,  and  with  it  all  its 
branches,  except  that  at  Madison,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  for  stockholders,  depositors  or 
bill  holders.  The  Madison  bank  paid  all  its 
obligations  and  continued  business  for  sev- 
eral years.  Small  change  was  scarce,  and 
the  branches  issued  notes  calling  for  fifty - 
cents,  twenty-five  cents,  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  and  even  as  low  as  six  and  a  quarter 
cents.  We  reproduce  one  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  issued  by  the  Brookville  branch. 
The  collapse  of  the  Bank  of  Vincennes  left 
the  State  without  any  currency  of  its  own 
except  the  notes  of  the  ^ladison  bank.     One 


State  reached  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
prime  object  of  this  bank  was  to  encourage 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  State, 
and  its  loans  were  mostly  made  to  farmers 
or  to  those  handling  fann  products.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  got  but  little  aid 
from  the  bank,  the  sums  loaned  them  being 
always  small.  By  the  rule  of  the  bank,  loans 
amounting  to  $5,000  or  more  could 'not  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  a  majointy  of 
the  directors  of  the  mother  bank. 

Branches  were  opened  in  a  number  of 
places,  and  the  bank  entered  upon  a  career 
of  honor  and  profit.  It  became  one  of  the 
great  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  the  model  bank  of 
the  whole  country.     It  had  a  hard  season  to 
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or  two  insurance  companies  issued  notes  that 
were  denominated  "shinplasters,"  but  they 
were  only  cun-ent  near  the  place  of  issue. 
This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
State  began  its  preparations  to  enter  upon 
an  extensive  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments. The  need  of  some  safe  financial  in- 
stitution was  felt,  and  the  State  Bank  of  In- 
diana was  chartered.  Its  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  $1,600,000,  of  which  the  State  was  to 
take  one-half.  To  encourage  individual  sub- 
scriptions the  State  offered  to  loan  to  sub- 
scribers $31.25  on  every  share  of  stock  for 
$50,  subscribed  by  them,  they  paying  at  the 
time  of  subscription  the  remaining  $18.75  in 
specie.  The  capital  stock  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  until  the  holdings  of  the 


undergo  almost  at  its  very  start.  The  gov- 
ernment had  entered  upon  a  very  vicious 
financial  course.  The  government  had  no 
treasury  of  its  own,  but  by  the  laws  its  funds 
were  kept  on  deposit  in  the  United  States 
Bank.  These  deposits  were  removed  and 
scattered  among  a  number  of  favored  banks 
in  the  various  States.  This  brought  on  an 
era  of  wild  speculation,  and  banks  started 
up  in  every  direction,  and  loaned  out  money 
freely  to  land  and  other  speculatoi'S,  issuing 
their  own  bills  almost  without  limitation. 
Suddenly  the  government  withdrew  its  de- 
posits, and  called  for  them  in  specie.  This 
sudden  call  closed  the  doors  of  veiT  many 
of  the  banks,  and  caused  a  panic  such  as  the 
countrv  had  never  witnessed,   and  has  not 
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T\-itiie.ssed  its  equal  since.  To  add  to  the 
•confusion  and  disaster  was  the  order  of  the 
President  that  receivers  of  public  money 
:should  accept  nothing  but  specie  in  payment 
for  public  lands.  The  call  for  the  deposits 
laroke  the  banks,  and  the  demand  for  specie 
payments  for  land  broke  the  people.  All 
"the  banks  of  the  country  suspended  specie 
payment  for  awhile,  but  the  State  Bank 
weathered  the  storm  gloriously  under  the 
<;areful  and  prudent  management  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Merrill,  its  president,  and  his  corps  of  di- 
rectors. So  ably  and  efficiently  was  its  af- 
-fairs  managed  that  when,  at  the  expiration 
-of  its  charter,  it  wound  up  its  business,  the 
profits  of  the  State  on  its  stock  amounted 
-,to  more  than  $3,000,000. 


ed  soon  got  to  be  called  "red  dog."  The 
notes  rapidly  depreciated  in  value  until  they 
were  sold  for  fifty  or  sixty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. Speculators  went  about  buying  them 
up,  and  then  selling  them  out  to  taxpayers, 
to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
result  was  the  State  got  but  little  else  in 
tax  payment,  and  thus  was  farther  away 
than  ever  from  having  the  means  to  meet 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  or  to  dis- 
charge the  other  obligations  of  the  State,  or 
to  meet  the  cui-reut  expenses. 

This  issue  of  treasury  notes  brought  with 
it  another  evil.  Plank  road  companies,  mer- 
chants, millers,  contractors  on  public  works 
and  others  issued  their  notes.  They  were  in 
denominations   from    twenty-five     cents     to 
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in  the  midst  of  the  panic  referred  to  the 
rState  was  engaged  in  its  extensive  system 
-of  internal     improvements,     including     the 

building  of  railroads,   canals  and  turnpikes 

in  every  direction.  It  had  borrowed  large 
isums  in  Europe,  and  when  the  panic  cajme 
:it  could  borrow  no  more,  nor  could  it  meet 

the  interest  on  what  it  had  borrowed.  Con- 
Ttractors  on  the  public  works  wex-e  clamoring 

for  their  money,  and  to  meet  their  demands 
"the  State  issued   a   large    amount    of   what 

were  called  treasury  notes.  These  notes  were 

to  be  received  at  all  times  for  taxes  due  the 
;State.    The  notes   were  in  denominations  of 

five,  ten  and  twenty  dollars,  and  from  the 
•color  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  print- 


one  dollar,  and  because  of  their  small  de- 
nomination and  the  color  of  the  paper  used 
they  were  derisively  styled  "blue  pup,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "red  dog"  of  the 
State.  Such  a  flood  of  worthless  curx*ency 
could  have  but  one  result — to  increase  the 
tide  of  disaster  and  ruin  that  was  sweeping 
over  the  people.  The  State  finally  redeemed 
all  its  treasury  notes,  and  as  they  bore  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  they  finally 
became  worth  two  dollars  for  one  before 
they  were  all  redeemed.  The  plank  road 
issues  were  also  redeemed,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  "blue  pup"  currency  was  lost  to 
the  holders. 

The   great  success    of    the    State  Bank 
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aroused  the  enmity  of  some  and  the  cupid- 
ity of  others.  When  the  Constitution  of 
1850  was  under  consideration  by  the  con- 
vention, this  enmity  devloped,  and  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  forbidding 
the  State  to  be  a  stoclvholder  in  any  bank- 
ing institution.  It  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
from  its  organization.  Private  banks  of  dis- 
count might  be  started,  but  no  bank  of  issue 
was  permitted  other  than  the  State  Bank. 
Its  prosperity  had  awakened  the  envy  of 
those  who  wanted  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
banking.  There  were  others  who  opposed 
all  banks,  believing  the  only  cuiTency 
should  be  gold  and  silver.  These  two  forces 
combined  to  strike  down  the  State  Bank, 
by  depriving  the  State  of  its  right  to  be  a 
stockholder  or  take  any  part  in  its  man- 
agement. 'J'hen  those  who  wanted  to  par- 
cicipate  in  the  profits  of  banking  were 
strong  enough  to  secure  a  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  authorize  the  Legislature  to  en- 
act a  general  banking  law.  Nothing  in  all 
the  political  or  legislative  history  of  the 
State  was  productive  of  more  unmixed  evil 
than  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  1850. 
It  produced  evil,  and  evil  only;  for  many 
years  clouded  the  good  name  of  the  State, 
and  came  near  bankrupting  all  the  people. 
Its  evil  effects  were  worse  than  those  which 
followed  the  celebrated  specie  circular  of 
President  .Jackson,  or  the  issue  of  the  "red 
dog"  and  "blue  pup"  cui-rency  of  1836-37. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  good  name  of  the 
State  Bank,  and  of  its  successor,  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  financial  credit 
of  Indiana  would  have  been  ruined  altogeth- 
er. This  era  of  wild-cat  curerncy,  how  it 
was  originated,  and  to  what  extent  it  grew, 
and  the  ruin  it  wrought,  will  be  dealt  with  in 
another  paper  of  this  series.  The  career  of 
the  State  Bank  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  State.  It  is  well  to  conclude  this  short 
sketch  with  a  brief  biographical  note  of 
some  of  the  men  who  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  bank,  and  made  its  name  synonymous 
with  safety.  While  its  president  was 
changed  two  or  three  times  during  its  exist- 
ence, it  can  be  said  that  no  defalcation  or 
dishonesty  was  ever  found  among  the  oQi- 
cers  or  employes.  The  State,  in  granting  the 
charter,  reserved  the  right  to  elect  the  pres- 
ident and  a  majority  of  the  directors.  The 
first   i)rosident  was   SiHiuicl   Merrill,   at  tliat 


time  Treasurer  of  State.  Of  how  he  was 
elected  State  Treasurer,  this  stoa-y  is  told 
by  the  late  Oliver  H.  Smith,  in  his  book  of 
reminiscences: 

"David  Lane  was  the  incumbent.  There 
was  no  tangible  objection  to  him  as  an  oflS- 
cer,  but  it  was  rumored  he  could  see  a  short 
rich  man  over  the  head  of  a  tall  poor  man. 
His  competitor  was  Samuel  Merrill,  then  of 
Tevay.  The  day  of  the  election  was  not 
fixed.  I  was  among  the  warm  friends  of  Mr. 
Merrill.  Our  prospects  for  his  election  were 
very  poor;  chances  as  ten  to  one  against  us. 
^^r.  Lane,  as  was  the  custom,  began  his 
course  of  entertainments,  and,  as  his  house 
was  small,  he  only  invited  to  his  first  dinner 
the  Senators  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  intending,  no  doubt,  to 
feast  the  members  of  the  House  some  other 
evening  before  the  election.  Next  morning 
the  houses  met,  and  a  few  of  us,  understand- 
ing each  other,  passed  around  among  the  un- 
initiated, and  soon  had  them  in  a  perfect 
fever  of  excitement  against  Lane.  The  time 
had  now  come,  and  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion inviting  the  Senate  to  go  into  an  elec- 
tion instanter.  The  resolution  was  recipro- 
cated and  down  came  the  Senate.  The  joint 
convention  was  immediately  held,  and  Mr. 
Merrill  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  the 
Senate  voting  for  :Mr.  Lane,  and  the  House 
for  Mr.  Merrill." 

Samuel  Merrill  was  born  in  Peacham, 
A'ermont,  December  28,  1792;  died  in  Indian- 
apolis. August  24,  1855.  The  circumstances 
of  his  early  life  were  favorable — upright, 
kind,  yet  strict,  parents;  books  in  the  house; 
farm  work  with  father  and  five  brothers;  an 
excellent  and,  at  an  early  date,  famous 
school;  a  minister  whose  long  life  was  spent 
in  one  parish;  a  neighborhood  where  there 
was  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  and  where 
inductiy  and  frugality  prevailed;  news  once 
a  week  from  the  outside  world,  then  ou  fire 
with  Napoleon's  brilliant  and  teiTible  ca- 
reer; Dartmouth  College;  school  teaching 
and  the  study  of  law  in  York,  Pa.,  with  an 
elder  brother,  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  John 
Blanchard,  who  had  been  boys  together  in 
Peacham  and  students  in  the  same  college. 
The  love  of  the  INIerrill  brothers,  fed  as  it 
Avas  by  con.stant  intercourse,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  schoolmates  were  of  lifelong  dura^ 
tion. 
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A  visitor  from  Indianai)olis  to  Wasiiing- 
tou  in  1862  nappenecl  to  meutiou  tlie  name 
of  Samuel  Merrill  in  the  presence  of  Tliatl- 
deus  Stevens,  who  was  then  the  center  of  in- 
terest in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  in  that  sad  winter,  when  defeat  in  the 
field,  discord  in  Congress,  discontent  in  tlie 
country,  and  douM  of  the  President  threat- 
ened national  ruin  and  the  destruction  of  the 
world's  hopes  of  free  .ffovernment.  The  fee- 
ble but  fierce  old  man  cut  right  and  left 
with  the  double-edged  sword  of  sath-e,  merci- 
lessly laying  the  foes  in  council  at  his  feet; 
but  at  the  name  of  his  old  friend  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  breaking  voice:  "Ah.  why 
should  Heaven,  already  thronged  witli  such 
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beings,  snatch  him  away  from  us?  The 
Lord  may  want  him  in  anotlier  field,  but  we 
can  not  spare  him  here." 

At   the  age  of  twenty-three  :Mr.    MeiTill 
came  to  Indiana,  wliich  was  but  lately  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.    After  inquiring  as  to 
the    prospects    of    towns    on    tlie  Ohio,    he 
'■'   bought  a   slviff  at  New  Albany  and  rowed 
i  himself  with  his  trunk,  in  which,  beside  his 
i  clothes,   was  liis  law  library,   up  the  river 
seventy-five  miles  to  Vevay.     Although  this 
little  Swiss  town  never  became  a  rival  of 
Cincinnati,  as  had  been  expected,  it  had  a 
rarely  good  society  and  was  not  a  poor  start- 
ing point  for  a  young  lawyer. 

Mr.  Merrill  represented  Switzerland  coun- 
ty two  years  in  the  State  Legislature,  having 
walked  over  the  whole  coimty  during  his 
campaign  and  called  at  every  house  to  ask 


for  votes.  15y  tlie  r.egislaturc^  of  1821-22  he 
was  made  State  Treasurer;  in  consequence 
he  removed  to  Co'rydon,  the  capital.  When 
tlie  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Iu(li;iii;ip(ilis  the  Treasurer,  witli  the  treas- 
ury, and  in  (■(>nii)any  witli  .lohn  Douglass, 
State  iirinter.  removed  to  the  new  capital, 
making  the  .joiu-ney  of  one  luindred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  eleven  days  of  October, 
1824. 

In  1834.  in  the  midst  of  his  third  term  as 
Treasxu'er,  ^Nlr.  Merrill  was  selected  for  pres- 
ident of  the  just  formed  State  Bank,  because 
of  his  spotless  reputation,  his  incorruptible 
integrity,  and  his  eminent  financial  ability. 
Ho  held  the  presidency  of  the  State  Bank 
ten  years,  and  retired  from  the  office  com- 
paratively poor.  This  office  required  hard 
travel  as  Avell  as  close  clerical  work.  Once, 
sometimes  twice  evei-y  year,  the  president 
visited  every  bank  in  the  State,  giving  thor- 
ougli.  personal,  private  examinations  to  ac- 
counts, ledgers  and  officers.  He  usually 
made  his  Indiana  journeys  on  horsebaclv.  as 
There  were  many  roads  tlu'ough  which  the 
heavy,  old-fashioned  stage  coach  could  not 
be  drawn.  He  carried  a  lantern  before  the 
stage  all  one  night  on  the  Madison  road, 
nineteen  miles,  reaching  home  at  daybreak, 
mud  from  liead  to  foot. 

Bringing  a  quantity  of  coin  at  one  time 
from  New  York  to  Indianapolis,  he  chartered 
tlie  coach  and  armed  himself  to  meet  the 
dangers  of  the  robber-infested  passes  of  the 
Alle.ghenies.  The  in.side  of  the  coach  was 
filled  ^^-ith  the  strong  and  heavy  boxes,  while 
the  single  passenger  sat  on  the  outside  with 
the  driver,  who  might  have  an  understand- 
ip.g  with  tlie  robbers.  Nothing  liappened, 
however.  Init  a  runaway,  an  upset  and  a 
broken  leg.  The  money  thus  brought  from 
the  East  was  silver  alone,  because,  although 
the  double  standard  existed  in  the  United 
States,  the  metallic  currency  of  the  country 
cliiefly,  and  througliout  the  West  exclusively, 
was  silver.  Hugh  McCulloch  declares  that 
he  had  been  a  banker  fourteen  years  before 
lie  saw  a  gold  coin  except  the  ten-thaler 
pieces  l>rought  to  this  country  1>y  German 
emigrants. 

Between  1837  and  1842  most  of  the  State 
lianks  failed.  The  State  Bank  of  Indiana 
was  one  of  a  very  small  number  that  came 
out  of  this  period  of  trial  sound  and  solvent. 
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At  the  veiT  lowest  point,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lanier,  one  of  its  directors, 
it  had  more  specie  in  its  vaults  in  proportion 
to  capital  than  any  other  banldng  concern 
in  the  country,  and  its  means  were  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  all  liabilities. 
The  Indiana  Legislatures  of  this  pe- 
riod were  strongly  opposed  to  the  banlc, 
and  appointed  at  one  time  an  investigating 
committee,  at  another  a  special  exa,miner, 
and  again  an  inquisitorial  commissioner, 
who  made  examination  in  a  spirit  that  sa- 
vored strongly  of  persecution;  but  all  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  banlc  was  sound. 
Party  feeling  ran  high  in  1843-44,  which 
was  election  year,  and  the  Legislature  being 
Democratic,  while  Mr.  Merrill  was  a  Whig, 
after  several  ballots,  secured  his  defeat  for 
re-election  as  president. 

In  1844  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad.    He  took 
up  the  worlv  of  building  this  road  when  it 
was   languishing  near  Vernon,   and  accom- 
plished more  in  ti-ack-laying  in  two  years 
than   had.  been   done   in   ten   years   before, 
bringing    the   road    into    Indianapolis     and 
starting  on  its  career  of  railroad  importance 
the  city  to  which  he  had  brought  the  archives 
when  Treasurer  of  State.    During  his  admin- 
istration no    fatal    accident    occurred     for 
which  officers  or  employes  were  in  any  way 
responsible.     He  filled  the  office  four  years. 
In  a  short  period  of  leisure  which  followed 
lie  compiled  the  Indiana  Gazetteer,  a  third 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  which  was 
published  in  1850.    He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  work,  and  meditated  a  thorough  revision 
which  should  include  a  history  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  State  and  a  history  of  the  State 
Bank.     In  1850  he  bought  out  Hood  &  No- 
ble's book  store  and  made  it  also  a  publish- 
ing  house.      It   is   now    the     Bowen-Memll 
book  store  and  publishing  house. 

In  August,  1855,  he  went  on  horseback  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  returning  to 
liis  home  excessively  tired,  though  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  pond  lilies  from  one 
of  the  little  lakes  in  the  north.  He  did  not 
rally  from  his  fatigue,  but  died  after  a 
week's  illness. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  tAvice  married.  His  first 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  two  children,  was 
Lydia  Jane  Anderson,  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
llobert  Anderson,  of  the  Itevolutionary  war. 


and  of  Catherine  Dumont.  His  second  wife, 
also  a  lady  of  gentle  disposition  and  man- 
ners, was  Elizabeth  Douglass  Young,  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  James  Young  and  of  Nancy  Ir- 
win, of  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

Six  children  survived  him,  his  only  son, 
Samuel  Men-ill  succeeding  him  in  business. 
In  1862  the  latter  entered  the  army  as  cap- 
tain in  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Regiment,  of 
which  Benjamin  Han-ison  was  colonel.  Cap- 
tain Merrill  was  afterward  made  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  consul- 
general  to  Calcutta.  He  is  now  on  a  ranch 
in  California,  busy  with  plough  and  hoe. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  citieznship  in 
Indiana,  Mr.  Men-ill,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  actively  participated  in  efforts  for 
tlie  public  good.  He  drilled  tlie  first  militai-y 
company  in  the  new  capital,  and  was  its  first 
captain.  He  was  forward  in  putting  down 
a  gang  of  lynchers,  who  had  undei-taken  to 
exterminate  negroes  and  gentlemen.  In  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  blustering- 
leader  of  the  gang,  who  dared  a  "broadcloth 
feller"  to  touch  him,  he  three  times  hurled 
the  man  to  the  ground.  Defeated  when  he 
had  expected  an  easy  victoiy,  this  human 
brute  slunk  out  of  civilization,  while  his 
gang  succumbed  and  troubled  the  com- 
munity no  more. 

In  early  days,  when  no  regular  teacher 
could  be  obtained,  Mr.  Merrill  taught  school, 
and  he  gave  a  room  in  his  house  to  the  first 
ladies  who  came  from  the  East  to  take  part 
in  the  education  of  the  Indiana  capital.    He 
encouraged  the  formation  of  a  young  man's 
literary   society,    "The     Indianapolis     Athe- 
ufeum,"  giving  the  introductory  lecture.  No- 
vember 29,  1830.     He  advocated  the  higher 
education  of  girls,  claiming  for  women  equal 
ability  and  capacity  with  men.    He  was  act- 
ive in  the  fonnation  of  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety and  of  a  temperance  society,  pounng 
out  his  barrel  of  "chen-y-bounce"   and  dis- 
carding from  office  and  parlor  decanter  and 
wine  glasses.     He  was  one  of  the  managers 
of    tlie    Indiana    Colonization      Society,    and 
was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Wabasli  Col- 
lege.     He   led   in    Sunday-school  work    and 
was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.    INIen  Avho  repulsed  ministers, 
readily  listened  to  him  and  yielded  to    his- 
infiuence.     Among  Mr.    Merrill's     strongest 
characteristics  Avas  his  love  of  books.     He 
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read   with   amaziug  rapidity   and   on   every 
variety  of  subject. 

What  Mr.  Merrill  was  rather  than  what 
he  did  made  his  life  influential  and  his  mem- 
ory dear.  After  his  death  an  old  citizen  said: 
"He  was  made  of  heroic  stuff  and  was  more 
like  our  Revolutionary  fathers  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  met." 

A  friend  added:  "He  maintained  in  sub- 
lime combination  the  sternest  ideas  of  jus- 
tice with  the  most  beautiful  simplicity  and 
childlike  sweetness  of  manners." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
bankers  of  the  whole  country  was  the  late 
J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  who  received  hij  early  bank 
training  in  Indiana.  His  name  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  State  Bank  and 
its  success  was  in  a  large  measui-e  due  to 
him.  Mr.  Lanier  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  having  been  born  at  Washington, 
that  State.  November  22.  1800.  His  ances- 
tors were  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
They  came  to  this  country,  and  by  several 
intermarriages  became  connected  with  the 
Washington  family.  The  family  were  al- 
ways prominent,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lanier's  gi-and- 
father  fought  with  General  Wayne  on  the 
Maumee  when  that  distinguished  officer  in- 
flicted a  teiTible  defeat  upon  the  Indians. 
His  father,  during  the  war  of  1812,  com- 
manded at  Fort  Wayne. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lanier's  birth  his  father 
moved  from  North  Carolina  ^to  Kentucky, 
and  then  to  Ohio,  settling  at  Eaton.  There 
young  Lanier  attended  for  a  short  time  the 
village  school,  and  also  clerked  for  awhile 
in  a  store.  A  little  later  he  attended  an 
academy  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  for  eigh- 
teen months.  In  1817  his  father  came  to  In- 
diana, making  Madison  his  home,  where  he 
entered  into  business.  He  was  unfortunate 
in  his  business  entei-pi'ises  and  died  insol- 
vent. Some  years  later  his  son,  who  had  be- 
gun a  successful  business  career,  paid  his 
father's  debts  in  full.  At  Madison  young 
Lanier  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  finally 
graduating  at  Transylvania  Law  School,  in 
Kentucky.  He  began  practice  in  Madison. 
and  soon  became  very  successful.  In  1824 
he  received  the  appointment  of  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representa- 


tives, which  he  held  for  three  years  and  then 
became  principal  clerk.  The  salary  of  these 
offices  was  but  $3.50  per  day,  but  it  brought 
Mr.  Lanier  into  connection  and  acquaintance 
with  the  prominent  men  of  the  State.  When 
the  question  of  chartering  a  State  bank  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  he  took  great  interest  in 
it,  and  was  then  considered  one  of  the  rising 
young  business  men  of  the  State.  When  the 
charter  was  granted  he  was  among  the  first 
to  subscribe  for  stock,  and  became  the  larg- 
est individual  subscriber  to  the  Madison 
branch,  with  which  he  became  identified  im- 
mediately upon  its  organization,  and  was 
made  its  president. 

Madison  at  that  time  was  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  Indiana,  and  was  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  State.  This  made  the 
branch  bank  at  that  place  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  branches.  The  bank  was  re- 
markably successful  from  the  start.  When 
the  United  States  government,  in  1837, 
called  for  a  return  of  the  money  deposited 
by  the  government  in  the  vai-ious  banks  of 
the  country,  the  Indiana  State^bank  was  one 
of  the  few  moneyed  institutions  that  was 
able  to  immediately  comply  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  government.  The  first  call  on 
the  State  Bank  was  for  $80,000  in  gold.  Mr. 
Lanier  was  selected  by  the  bank  to  take  that 
sum  to  Washington.  He  went  to  Wheeling, 
Virginia,  by  boat,  and  there  chartered  a 
stage  coach,  and  as  the  only  passenger, 
crossed  the  mountains  and  safely  delivered 
to  the  agent  of  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton his  freight  of  gold.  It  was  a  very  fatigu- 
ing journey  in  those  days,  and  in  this  case 
one  of  gi-eat  personal  danger,  but  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

In  1849  Mr.  I>anier  went  to  New  York 
and  there  in  connection  with  Richard  H. 
Winslow  established  the  great  banking  firm 
of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co..  which  for  half 
a  century  has  been  one  of  the  pi'ominent 
banks  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lanier  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  railroad  building  would 
be  one  of  the  extensive  industi-ial  features  of 
the  coming  years,  although  at  th.at  time 
there  were  less  than  six  hundred  miles  of 
railroads  in  existence  in  the  counti-y.  He 
knew  that  to  build  roads  money  would  be 
needed,  and  bonds  would  have  to  be  placi'd 
on  the  market.  His  firm  was  the  first  to  he 
gin  dealing  in  railroad  bonds,  and  for  sev; ml 
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years  their  business  was  almost  wliolly  eon- 
fined  to  dealing  in  sucli  securities.  Tlie  first 
-railroad  bonds  ever  offered  on  tlie  market  in 
■tiiis  country  were  those  of  the  Madison  & 
Indianapolis  road,  and  they  were  floated  by 
the  new  firm  of  Winslow  &  Lanier. 

This  firm  freiiueutly  negotiated  railroad 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars 
'daily,  and  in  six  years,  from  1849  to  1854, 
they  negotiated  the  bonds  to  build  more  than 
■ten  thousand  miles  of  road.  In  1859  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  railroad, 
in  whose  building  the  firm  of  Wimslow  «K: 
Lanier  had  been  largely  interested,  went 
down  in  tlie  financial  storm  w^hich  srwt'pt 
•over  the  country.  Mr.  Lanier  at  once  under- 
took the  work  of  reorganizing  the  company, 
■and  placing  the  road  upon  a  sound  financial 
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J.  b\   D.  Lanier. 

;and  business  basis.  In  this  he  was  highly 
successful,  and  to-day  the  road  is  one  of  the 
great  roads  of  tlie  country  and  is  earning 
money  rapidly. 

Mr.  Lanier  never  lost  his  interest  in  In- 
diana, and  his  firm,  since  its  establishment, 
has  been  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State  in 
New  York.  For  many  years  he  floated  all 
the  bonds  issued  by  the  State,  and  most  of 
those  issued  by  cities  or  counties  in  the 
'State.  In  1861,  when  tlie  civil  war  came, 
Indiana  was  without  money.  Its  treasury 
was  practically  empty.  :Mr.  Lanier  at  once 
notified  Governor  jNlortom  to  draw  on  his 
bank  for  $25,000.  to  be  used  in  recruiting  and 
:arming  the  State's  (luota  of  troops.  This 
"was  by  no    means    the    onlv   time  that  he 


stepped  forwai-d  to  the  relief  of  the  State, 
but  on  different  occasions  advanced  to  the 
State  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
1863,  when  the  Legislature  failed  to  appro- 
priate money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State 
debt,  and  the  State  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
refused  to  pay  the  same  without  a  direct 
appropriation,  the  firm  of  Winslow  &  Lanier 
promptly  adveiilsed  in  this  counti-y  and  in 
London  that  they  would  redeem  the  interest 
coupons  on  pre.sentation  at  their  banking 
house.  This  they  did  for  two  years,  the  sum 
disbursed  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

On  two  different  occasions  Mr.  Lanier 
I'epresented  this  counti*y  in  the  financial 
centers  of  Europe.  During  our  civil  war 
matters  looked  so  dark  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  that  European  investors  would  not 
purchase  the  bonds  of  the  government,  and 
about  all  had  been  fioated  in  this  countiy 
that  could  be  done.  Mr.  Lanier  was  about  to 
visit  Europe  on  business  matters  of  his  own. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easuiy  sought  an 
interview  with  him,  and  requested  him  to  act 
for  the  government  in  the  European  money 
centers  and  explain  to  the  money  lenders  the 
resources  and  power  of  the  counti-y  and  the 
certainty  that  the  Union  would  triumph. 
This  delicate  mission  he  undei'took  to  fill, 
and  so  well  did  he  do  his  woi'k,  and  such 
faith  had  those  money  kings  in  his  own  in- 
tegrity of  pui-pose  that  they  began  to 
eagerly  purchase  our  bonds.  On  his  arrival 
at  Fraukfort-on-the-Main  he  was  invited  to 
address  a  meeting  of  bankers  and  capitalists. 
lie  did  so,  and  set  forth  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  so  strong  and  comnncing  a  light 
that  they  at  once  offered  large  sums  for  our 
bonds.  This  address  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  both  German  and  English,  and 
throughout  Europe  the  financial  circles  be- 
gan to  regard  United  States  bonds  as  a  safe 
investment.  Three  years  later  he  visited 
Europe  to  fioat  a  five  per  cent,  bond  for  the 
country,  and  again  was  very  successful. 

His  first  connection  with  European 
money  markets,  however,  was  a  visit  he 
paid  them  in  1847,  in  the  interest  of  Indiana. 
In  pursuing  her  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments the  State  had  borrowed  large  sums  in 
Europe.  The  system  broke  down  of  its  own 
weight,  and  left  the  State  and  the  people 
practically  bankrupt,  and  the  State  was  un- 
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able  to  meet  the  interest  on  her  bonds.  Fin- 
ally an  agreement  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment was  reached.  The  holders  of  the  bonds 
were  to  take  the  Wabash  «&  Erie  canal  for 
one-half  of  the  debt  and  accept  new 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for 
the  other  half.  In  concluding-  this  ar- 
rangement Mr.  Lanier  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  State.  He  was  furnished  with 
new  bonds,  signed  in  blank,  and  certificates 
of  stock  in  the  canal,  which  he  was  to  turn 
over  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  He  was 
thus  intrusted  with  the  securities  of  the 
State  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. He  accomplished  his  mission  with  the 
same  fidelity  and  ability  he  had  accom- 
plished all  other  business  duties  which  had 
been  devolved  upon  him,  and  returned  to 
Indiana  with  the  bonds  he  had  redeemed. 

Without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lanier,  or  some- 
one like  him,  Indiana  would  not  now  be  the 
great  railroad  centei-  it  is.  He  took  their 
bonds  and  taught  the  people  of  the  East 
that  railroad  securities  were  a  good  and  safe 
investment;  that  the  great  West  V7as  des- 
tined to  grow  rapidly,  and  that  the  railroads 
would  develop  the  resources  that  were  lying 
dormant  for  the  want  of  adequate  ti-anspor- 
tation  facilities.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
career  as  president  of  the  Madison  branch 
of  the  State  Bank  he  was  practically  without 
banking  experience,  but  he  soon  obtained  the 
experience,  and  an  experience  that  enabled 
his  great  firm  in  New  York  to  weather  all 
the  financial  storms  that  have  swept  over  the 
country.  Indiana  can  proudly  point  to  him 
as  one  of  her  products. 


Among  the  bankers  who  built  and  main- 
tained for  Indiana  an  enviable  name  in  the 
financial  world,  the  name  of  Calvin  Fletcher 
must  always  stand  out  prominently.  Mr. 
Fletcher  emigrated  to  Indianapolis  in  1821, 
when  it  was  stiU  a  wilderness,  when  not  a 
dozen  cabins  marked  the  spot  where  now  is 
a  busy  city  of  200,000  people.  He  was  a 
young  lawyer  hunting  a  location  and  clients, 
and  for  forty-five  years  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  business  men  of  the  new  capital 
of  Indiana.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
having  been  born  at  Ludlow,  that  State, 
Febi-uary  4,  1798.  How  he  left  Vermont  is 
told  by  himself  as  follows: 

"At  that  period  (1815)  I  had  only  had  the 


advantage  of  two  months  each  year  at  the- 
school  in  the  district  Avhere  my  father  lived. 
For  two  years  I  labored  for  others  at  wages* 
a  portion  of  the  time,  and  the  residue  I 
spent  at  the  academies  of  Randolph  and 
Royalton  in  my  native  State.  In  1817  I  de- 
termined on  a  seaman's  life,  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year  went  to  Boston,  a  total  strang- 
er, and  tried  my  best  to  obtain  a  berth  on 
board  an  East  Indiaman,  but  failed.  I  then- 
turned  my  face  toward  the  country  west  of 
the  AUeghenies.  In  two  months  I  worked 
my  way,  mostly  on  foot,  to  the  western  part 
of  Ohio,  and  stopped  at  Urbana,  then  the 
frontier  settlement  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State.  I  knew  not  an  individual  in 
the  State — had  no  letter  of  introduction.  I 
obtained  labor  as  a  hired  hand  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  a  school.  In  the  fall  of  1817 
I  obtained  a  situation  in  the  law  ofiice  of  the 
Hon.  James  Cooley,  a  gentleman  of  talent 
and  fine  education,  one  of  the  large  class- 
which  graduated  at  Yale  under  Dr.  Dwight. 
He  was  sent  to  Peru  under  John  Quincy 
Adams's  administration,  and  died  there.  In 
the  fall  of  1821  1  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  became  the  law  partner  of  my  worthy 
friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Cooley.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1821  the  Delaware  Indians  left  the 
central  part  of  Indiana,  then  a  total  wilder- 
ness, and  the  new  State  selected  and  laid  off 
Indianapolis  as  its  future  capital,  but  did  not 
make  it  such  for  four  or  five  years  there- 
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after.  1  had  married,  and  on  my  request, 
my  worthy  partner  permitted  me  to  leave 
liim  to  talve  up  my  residence  at  the  place 
designated  as  the  seat  of  government  of  In- 
diana. In  September  of  that  year  (1821)  I 
left  Urbana  with  a  wagon,  entered  the  wil- 
derness and  after  traveling  foui-teen  days, 
and  camping  out  the  same  number  of  nights, 
reached  Indianapolis,  Avhere  there  were  a 
few  newly  erected  cabins." 

Mr.  Fletcher  at  once  became  prominent 
on  his  locating  in  Indianapolis.  He  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law.  In  those  days  the 
lawyers  rode  what  was  called  the  circuit. 
That  is,  they  followed  the  court  from  county 
to  county.  The  circuit  then  embi'ace<J  about 
one-third  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.  There  were  no  roads  and  the  streams 
■were  bridgeless,  so  the  traveling  was  done 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
For  awhile  Mr.  Fletcher  acted  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  but  on  his  election  to  the  State' 
Senate  resigned  that  office.  As  a  lawyer  he 
ranked  high,  always  giving  to  each  case  a 
conscientious  and  patient  study.  He  was 
very  successful,  and  few  clients  who  had 
him  for  an  attorney  lost  their  cases.  One  of 
his  marked  characteristics  was  his  extreme 
conscientiousness  in  every  matter  he  under- 
took. 

While  he  was  serving  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate the  question  of  chartering  a  State  bank 
was  under  consideration.  He  strongly  op- 
posed the  granting  of  the  charter  as  pro- 
posed, and  as  his  opposition  aroused  some 
anger  among  his  constituents  he  resigned, 
Itut  was  promptly  re-elected  by  a  larger  ma- 
jority than  he  had  received  before.  The 
proposed  charter  having  been  amended  so  as 
to  meet  the  objections  he  raised  to  it,  he 
voted  for  it,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
bank  he  became  one  of  the  directors  on  the 


part  of  the  State,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  ba.nk- 
ing.  serving  for  several  years  as  one  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners.  For  sixteen 
years  he  served  as  president  of  the  Indian- 
apolis branch  of  the  State  Bank.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  he 
organized  a  private  bank,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  success  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Fletcher  interested  himself  in  every- 
thing he  thought  would  advance  the  interest 
of  Indianapolis  or  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
He  taught  morals  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample. "With  dishonesty,  coriiiption  or  trick- 
ery he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  charity,  and  as  his  wealth 
inci-eased  he  gave  largely  to  all  objects  of 
charity  which  commended  themselves  to 
him.  He  was  ever  ready  to  help  the  young 
man  who  was  striving  to  better  himself  in  an 
active  business  life.  He  helped  them  by 
shrewd  advice  and  often  by  his  means.  He 
engaged  largely  in  fanning,  and  agriculture 
had  a  firm  friend  and  advocate  in  him. 

During  the  war  his  whole  soul  was  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  He  gave  liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  families  of  those  who  went 
to  the  front,  and  several  times,  when  Gov- 
ernor ]\Iorton  needed  money  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  State  he  stepped  forward 
and  loaned  him  thousands  of  dollars.  He 
iiad  hated  slavery,  and  it  mattered  not  how 
busy  he  might  be  with  important  matters, 
when  word  was  brought  to  him  that  a  slave, 
escaping  from  the  South,  needed  aid,  he  had 
time  to  hear  his  cause  and  to  help  him.  He 
was  liberal  to  the  churches,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  efficient  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  largest  Sunday  schools  in  Indian- 
apolis. His  life  was  one  of  work.  He  had 
no  idle  time.     He  did  not  believe  in  idleness. 
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BANKING;  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  AN  EXAMINER. 


BY   GEORGE    B.    CaLDWELL. 


On  September  1,  1899.  there  were  sixty- 
two  national  bank  examiners  and  3,710  na- 
tional banks  in  the  TJiuted  States  receiving- 
instructions  from  and  reporting  to  the  comp- 
ti-oller  of  the  cun-ency.  These  banks  are 
organized  under  a  federal  law  passed  June 
3,  1864,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  by 
the  same  act  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency  was  created  with  its  corps  of 
clerks  and  examiners  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  interpreting  and  applying 
the  law  and  of  supervising  banks  organized 
under  it.  Hugh  McCulloch,  afterwards  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ti'easurj',  was  the  first  comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Mr.  McCulloch  was 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana when  thus  honored,  and  being  a  prac- 
tical banker,  with  broad  views  and  pos- 
sessed of  integrity  and  foresight,  this  depart- 
ment at  once  came  into  prominence  as  one 
of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment. Through  his  efforts  many  precedents 
were  established  that  have  always  been  re- 
spected by  bankers  and  his  successors  in 
that  office. 

Since  then  there  have  been  few  changes 
aiiade  by  Congress  in  the  national  bank  act, 
so  that  the  system  of  national  banlvs  has 
come  to  be  recognized  by  the  people  as  a 
stable  sytem  that  has,  for  this  reason  and 
because  its  scope  was  general  rather  than 
local,  enjoyed  their  confidence  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  system  of  banking. 

Yet  who  is  there  that  doubts  we  have  not 
imade  progress  in  business  in  the  past  thirty- 
five  years,  that  while  we  have  doubled  our 
population  we  have  more  than  trebbled  the 
volume  of  credit  which  banks  are  organized 
to  handle,  and  have  changed  our  methods  of 
granting  the  same  to  keep  pace  with  the 
eonditio  s  as  they  exist  to-day?  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  the  forms  of  credit  have  like- 
wise changed,  while  the  federal  government 
has,  as  I  have  stated  before,  made  no  im- 
portant changes  in    the    national  bank  act 


passed  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  people, 
have,  however,  done  mucli  through  their 
several  State  Legislatures  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  so  that  in  almost  every 
State  laws  have  been  passed  that  are  by  no 
means  uniform,  permitting  the  organization 
of  State  banks,  savings  banks  and  tinist  com- 
panies, and  establishing  a  banking  depart- 
ment with  its  corps  of  clerks  and  examiners. 
In  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  this  depart- 
ment is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Auditor  of 
State,  while  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
many  other  States  the  application  of  the  law 
and  supervision  of  banks  is  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate department,  styled  the  commissioner 
of  banking.  There  are  of  this  class  of  banks 
about  10,000,  or  about  three  times  as  many 
as  there  are  national  banks,  which,  with 
about  4,000  private  banks,  hold  the  deposits 
and  extend  credit  to  65,000,000  people.  I 
have  called  your  attention  to  tlie  foregoing 
facts  that  you  may  better  understand  what 
I  sihall  hereafter  say  and  to  impress  upon 
you  that  America's  greatness  lies  largely  in 
her  commercial  industry,  her  high  credit 
and  the  strength,  stability  and  character  of 
her  financial  institutions. 

Before  looking  at  a  bank  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  examiner  let  us  better  under- 
stand what  a  bank  examiner  is.  I  have 
been  one  myself  and  have  met  many  others, 
and  I  have  found  them  all  to  be,  first,  hu- 
man beings,  some  with  a  larger  comprehen- 
sion than  others,  some  are  firmer  in  their 
positions  than  others,  but  all  of  them  recog- 
nize the  responsibility  of  their  office  and  as 
best  they  know  how  attempt  to  do  their 
duty  by  it.  All  bank  examiners  do  not  see 
things  afike,  nor  do  all  examiners  work  un- 
der the  same  law.  They  are  all,  however, 
agents  of  some  department  of  the  govern- 
ment or  State,  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  execution  of  the  law  and  as  the 
law    varies   in  each    State   or  between   the 
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States  and  the  federal  statute,  so  does  their 
duties  vary.  It  maj',  however,  be  said  that 
they  liave  performed  their  duty  when  they 
have  made  the  required  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  a  banli  and  the  men  that  manage 
it  and  reijorted  the  facts  to  their  superior 
officer,  which  is  always  done  once  a  year, 
and  sometimes  oftener.  There  is  much  vir- 
tue in  the  laws  governing  banks  and  much 
protection  to  the  people  from  bank  exam- 
inations in  the  way  of  preventing  bad  in- 
vestments and  wrong-doing  of  bank  officials, 
yet  withal.  I  have  long  ago  concluded  that 
the  people  have  come  to  expect  too  much 
from  bank  examiners  and  fail  to  recognize 
as  much  as  they  should  what  is  transpiring 
around  them  daily,  and  that  the  greatest  se- 
curity behind  a  bank  counter  is  an  honest 
man.  To  judge  a  bank  in  one  or  two  days' 
visit,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  being  run  as  the 
law  directs,  if  it  is  solvent,  and  if  the  men 
entrusted  with  its  management  are  honest, 
and  to  report  those  facts  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers constitutes  the  responsibility  of  a  bank 
examiner.  He  may  have  had  to  do  more  or 
less  with  the  politics  of  his  city  and  State, 
and  this  may  be  to  his  advantage,  for  by  rea- 
son of  it  he  is  Ukely  to  become  a  better  judge 
of  human  nature  and  broader  in  his  compre- 
hension of  affairs. 

It  is,  however,  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  no  less  than  to  the  banks  them- 
selves to  have  these  officers  of  the  law  ap- 
pointed as  a  reward  for  political  services,  or 
liave  them  changed  in  office  for  political  rea- 
sons. This,  however,  rests  almost  entirely 
with  the  appointing  power,  and  with  most 
comptrollers  of  the  currency  has  been  of 
minor  consideration. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  people  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  or  the  legislators  of  the 
various  States  to  vote  to  pay  better  salaries 
to  bank  examiners,  to  fix  their  term  of  serv- 
ice during  good  behavior,  and  to  eliminate 
political  considerations  entirely  in  choosing 
them.  The  office  is  too  responsible  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  requires  a 
special  kind  of  training  and  ability  and  the 
interest  of  all  are  too  great  to  be  wisely  left 
to  any  one  person  or  party  to  dictate  the  ap- 
l>ointmeuts  or  to  not  merit  a  more  i-easonable 
compensation  than  is  now  generally  paid  for 
such  services. 


Understanding  something  of  the  number 
and  different  kinds  of  banks  and  the  duties 
of  bank  examiners  I  will  attempt  to  describe 
an  ideal  commercial  bank,  whether  State  or 
national,  speaking  of  those  things  only  that 
my  experience  taught  me  were  most  impoi  t- 
ant.  I'Mrst  of  all,  a  bank  should  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  weld  together  the  different  classes 
and  conditions  of  the  community  where  it 
is  located.  It  is  best  it  should  be  broad- 
gauged  in  its  policy,  so  that  all  may  be  bem- 
fited  by  its  existence,  and  the  more  people 
contribute  to  its  succe.ss  and  prosperity.  As 
an  organized  and  legalized  money  lender  it 
will  succeed  best  when  it  distributes  its 
loans  and  does  not  loan  to  any  one  brancli 
of  the  business  of  the  community  in  prefer- 
ence to  another.  Over-loaning  either  to 
friends  or  to  enterprises  in  which  the  bank's- 
officers  are  interested  is  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  the  manageiment  of  banks  to- 
day. The  first  requisite  of  a  successful 
banker's  education  is  to  learn  who  to  trust 
and  to  say  no,  ratlier  than  part  with  a  de- 
positor's money  unless  he  has  in  its  stead 
good  security.  In  this  connection  many 
banks,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  have 
established  credit  departments  and  require 
from  their  customers  statements  of  their 
financial  conditian.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Bankers  can  not  be  too  careful  in  their  in- 
vestment of  trust  funds,  and  customers  that 
desire  the  confidence  of  their  banker  and 
the  highest  credit  will  gladly  ftirnish  them 
all  the  information  they  may  require  bear- 
ing on  this  point,  for  no  bank  can  aft'ord  to 
loan  without  collateral  to  any  individual  or 
firm  refusing  to  make  a  clear  and  explicit 
statement  of  its  affairs. 

The  funds  of  a  commercial  bank  should 
always  be  loaned  tipon  short  time.  It  is  only 
by  this  means  a  bank  can  best  meet  its  obli- 
gations wlieu  called  upon.  Notes  carried  by 
a  bank  and  continually  renewed  should  be 
scanned  with  suspicion  by  the  examiner  for 
fear  the  makers  can  not  paj"  when  asked. 
Continual  renewal  of  accommodation  paper 
frequently  gives  the  bank  only  its  interest 
for  awhile  and  ends  by  making  the  bank  the 
chief  mourner  at  some  old  civstomer's 
funeral.  No  mercliant  or  Ijorrower  should 
expect  a  bank  to  furnisli  continually  a  large 
part  of  the  capital  for  liis  business  and  every 
bank  should  insist  upim   the  payment  of  a 
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part  of  a  debt  at  each  renewal,  unless  it  be 
a  collateral  loan  and  amply  secured. 

Past  due  notes  in  a  bank  or  loans  oii  over- 
drafts are  never  indicative  of  a  healthy  or 
prosperous  condition.  The  efficient,  success- 
ful banker,  likewise  bank  examiner,  is  op- 
posed to  past  due  notes,  overdrafts  or  cash 
items  of  long  standing.  They  should  both  be 
of  one  mind,  that  favor  and  benevolence  are 
not  the  attributes  of  good  banking— strict 
Justice  and  the  rigid  performance  of  eon- 
tracts  is  the  proper  foundation.  The  depos- 
itor exacts  it  of  the  bank,  even  though  he 
may  be  a  bofrower  also.  Is  it  not  equally 
fair  for  the  bank  to  exact  it  from  those  to 
whom  it  extends  credit?  Fair  play  should 
juean  that  the  bank  should  extend  every  just 
•consideration  and  courtesy  it  safely  can  to 
its  depositors  and  boiTOAvers  alike,  but  they 
kire  entitled  to  no  greater  consideration  than 
the  banker  is  entitled  to  from  them.  It  is 
he  that  becoaues  responsible,  or  his  bank,  for 
the  funds  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike  entrust- 
ed to  his  care  which  he  has  loaned  in  part  to 
the  people  of  his  community  that  liave  not 
sufficient  money  of  their  O'wn  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  business.  So  a  banker  occu- 
pies a  dual  and  very  trying  position. 

Outside  of  the  quality  and  character  of 
■a.  bank's  investments,  or  assets,  the  question 
of  its  reserve  is  most  important. 

Organized  banks  can  not  loan  all  their 
deposits;  the  laAV  recpiires  at  least  15  per 
■cent,  to  be  held  out  as  a  reserve  fund,  and 
in  so-called  reserve  cities  25  per  cent,  must 
be  kept  on  hand.  This  is  a  wise  provision, 
tliough  one  frequently  broken  when  borrow- 
lers  are  plenty.  A  commercial  bank  with  de- 
mand liabilities  and  no  reserve  would  be 
like  an  engine  Avithout  a  balance  wheel — 
likely  to  run  away  with  itself.  A  bank's 
reserve  is  to  provide  for  any  unusual  de- 
mands made  by  depositors  and  is  not  for 
l)orrowers.  The  law  plainly  states  that 
when  the  reserve  is  deficient  no  loaning  can 
legally  be  done  until  it  is  made  good.  This 
fund  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking  a  per- 
centage of  deposits  held  to  meet  any  unus 
lual  demand  made  by  depositors. 

While  to  the  public  the  men  in  charge, 
the  officers,  stand  for  the  bank,  yet  the  ex- 
aminer knows  that  mucli  importance  at- 
taches to  the  position  of  a  director.  It  is  the 
directors  that  elect  the  officers  and  should 


decide  the  policy  of  the  bank.  The  directors 
should  never  assume  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cers, but  advise  and  counsel  them.  They 
should  be  broad  and  liberal  minded,  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  standing,  repre- 
senting all  lines  of  business  and  who  will 
examine  the  bank  personally  or  by  commit- 
tee quarterly  and  meet  regularly  each  month 
to  consider  the  bank's  welfare.  There  is  a 
feeling  in  some  quarters  that  a  director 
should  not  be  a  borrower  from  his  oavu  bank, 
(^n  this  point  there  is  no  law  whatever,  nor 
should  there  be.  A  director  should  be  given 
the  same  consideration  that  he  would  re- 
ceive if  not  a  director.  He  should  himself 
insist  upon  giving  ample  security  and  of 
keeping  within  the  limits  now  prescribed  by 
law.  If  he  does  this  his  loans  can  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  bank. 

The  trouble,  if  any,  arises  from  directors 
not  exacting  from  each  other  the  same  se- 
curity as  from  others  and  the  too  frequent 
indulgence  of  officers  of  banks  in  borrowing 
to  invest  in  outside  enterprises  that  are 
purely  speculative. 

Tlie  best  managed  banks  are  those  in 
whicli  the  officers  and  directors  have  the 
largest  holdings  of  stock,  and  when  they 
have  either  in  stock  or  on  deposit  a  sum  in 
excess  of  what  they  owe  the  bank  for  money 
I  'Orrowed  they  can  usually  be  depended  tipon 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  bank  in  at 
least  the  matter  of  its  investments. 

A  bank  must  have  the  uecessaiy  books 
and  they  must  be  well  kept.  Daily  balances 
of  the  cash  and  frequent  trial  balances  of  its 
ledgers,  loans,  certificates  of  deposit,  etc., 
are  to  be  found  in  an  ideal  bank.  There  is 
liowever,  almost  as  much  of  peculiarity  in 
bank  books  and  methods  as  there  is  in 
people.  The  general  ledger  headings  are 
real'y  the  only  thing  that  is  uniform  and 
this  is  so  because  the  government  reports  re- 
quire it.  So  that  to  judge  of  a  bank's  books 
and  determine  its  condition  its  books  must 
be  always  well  kept  and  in  balance  and  the 
examiner  must  be  sufficiently  skilled  in 
books  and  bank  methods  to  verify  them, 
criticise  when  necessary,  and  advise  when 
you  can  do  so  with  propriety.  In  this  con- 
nection let  me  say  that  the  growth  of  banks, 
the  locality  and  nature  of  their  business,  has 
much  to  do  in  deciding  the  system  of  books 
it  should  keep  and  that  a  proper  di-vision  of 
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the  work  in  a  bank  is  now  looked  upon  as 
insuring  honesty  in  bookkeeping  quite  as 
much  as  a  fidelity  bond. 

A  bank  examiner  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  position  a  bank  takes  with  regard 
to  its  neighbors  and  competitors.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a 
community  of  interest  between  banks.  If  It 
does  not  exist  there  is  danger  which  a  bank- 
er and  a  bank  examiner  can  not  safely  over- 
look. Bankers  shoiild  enjoj"  the  confidence 
of  one  another  and  frequently  meet  for  an 
exchange  of  views  on  general  subjects. 
There  is  business  for  all  well  managed  in- 
stitutions and  every  bank  officer  should  face 
competition  fairly  and  squarely  and  say: 
"If  I  am  not  able  to  hold  the  business  of  my 
bank  there  must  be  some  fault  of  manage- 
ment in  my  institution  for  which  I  am  to 
blame." 

Let  us  learn  from  each  other  and  from 
experience  that  truth  and  harmony  are  after 
all  worth  more  than  money,  that  honest  men 


only  can  be  trusted  with  other  people's: 
money,  and  that  under  all  circumstances 
and  all  occasions  bankers  should  stand  to- 
gether for  that  which  is  for  the  greatest 
good. 

If  I  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times 
aright  the  next  few  years  will  see  this  na- 
tion and  the  banking  business  freed  from 
many  conditions  and  alliances  that  are  now 
and  have  heretofore  been  embarrassing  and 
at  times  disastrous.  There  will  be  an  im- 
provement in  bank  examinations  and  bank 
supervision,  in  bank  bookkeeping  and  bank 
assets,  in  the  methods  of  granting  credit  and 
the  preventing  of  its  exti-avagant  use,  so' 
that  this  country,  whose  prosperity  is  re- 
stricted to  no  one  territory,  and  to  no  one- 
industry,  will  be  sought  in  friendly  commer- 
cial alliances  by  the  governmerrts  of  the- 
v/orld  to  an  extent  never  yet  consideredi 
possible. 

Indianapolis,  October  10.  1899. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES  IN  INDIANA. 


The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burg had  their  corporate  beginning  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  through  an  act  passed 
February  2,  1832,  incoiiDorating  the  Madison, 
Indianapolis  &  Lafayette  Railroad  Company, 
and  this'  was  the  first  charter  granted  to  a 
railroad  in  that  State.  This  act  empoAvered 
the  company  "to  examine,  survey,  mark  and 
locate  the  route  for  a  railroad,  for  a  single  or 
double  ti-ack,  commencing  at  the  town  of 
Madison  and  running  on  the  best  ground  for 
the  interest  of  the  company  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  to  the  town  of  Indi- 
anapolis, and  from  thei-e  to  Lafayette,  with 
power  to  diverge  at  will  to  another  line." 
No  important  work  was  done  under  this 
charter  until  1835,  when  the  Legislature 
caused  explorations  to  be  made  between 
Madison  and  Columbus,  and  from  Columbus 
to  Jeffersonville.  These  recognizances  were 
conducted  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army  detailed  by  the  War  Department  upon 
requisition     by    the   Governor   of     Indiana, 


there  being  do  other  engineers  in  the  countrj' 
available  to  make  them.  The  reports  of  the 
officers  covered  alternate  projects  for  a 
macadamized  highway  and  for  a  railroad. 

As  the  original  charter  was  not  deemed 
adequate,  the  Legislature  passed  a  new^  act 
.January  27,  1836,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  ^Madison  through  Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis  and  Ci-awfordsville  to 
Lafayette,  to  be  called  the  Madison  &  Lafay- 
ette railroad,  and  appropriating  $1,300,000 
for  the  work.  A  new  act  dated  Febniary 
14,  1838,  provided  that  the  portion  of  road 
between  Indianapolis  and  Lafayette  should 
be  changed  to  a  macadamized  road,  and  the 
part  between  Madison  and  Indianapolis  was 
thereafter  called  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis 
railroad. 

The  work  of  building  this  railroad  was  a 
slow  and  laborious  task,  beset  with  almost 
overwhelming  obstacles.  Indiana  was  but 
a.  young  State  then,  and  the  line  for  more 
than  one-half  the  distance  from  Madison  to 
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Indianapolis  ran  through  an  almost  un- 
broken forest.  The  only  towns  between  the 
two  terminal  points  were  Vernon,  Columbus, 
Edinburg  and  Franklin. 

The  roads  for  transporting  material,  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries  Avere  very  in- 
ferior, and  there  were  no  houses  along  the 
way  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen 
other  than  a  few  iiide  huts  constructed  of 
logs. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
public  works  ever  had  seen  a  railroad,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  those  in 


the  same  year  the  road  from  Madison  to 
Vernon  was  put  under  contract.  Work  was 
commenced  September  16,  1836,  and  a  heavy 
force  of  men  and  teams  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  years  1837  and  1838.  The  standards 
of  construction  were,  of  course,  far  below 
those  of  to-day.  The  character  of  the  work 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  road  was  very 
costly.  The  inclined  plane  at  Madison  is 
7,012  feet  in  lengtli  (one  and  one-third  miles 
nearly),  and  overcomes  an  elevation  of  413 
feet,  ris'ng  5  9-10  feet  per  100  feet  in  depth,, 
and  having  embankments  but  little  short  of 
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tlie  engineer  service.  People  geneiially  had 
but  a  vague  idea  respecting  such  improve- 
ments, as  the  chief  source  of  information 
was  through  the  annual  reports  of  the  en- 
gineers to  the  Legislature. 

John  Woodburn  was  the  chief  commis- 
sioner, and  a  corps  of  engineers,  composed 
of  Edward  M.  Beckwith,  chief  engineer; 
John  Mitchell.  R.  M.  Patterson,  Jasper 
Sprague,  assistants;  John  G.  Sering,  James 
Tilters,  Walter  Hague,  and  others,  rodmen, 
commenced  the  survey  on  the  present  line  of 
road  in  April,  1836,  and  early  in  the  fall  of 


100  feet  in  height.  There  are  five  large- 
bridges  over  the. streams  between  Madison 
and  Vernon,  with  piers  from  57  to  80  feet 
high.  The  iron  rail  in  the  road  constructed 
by  the  State  was  of  the  "I"  pattern,  18  feet 
9  inches  long,  3  inches  high,  and  weighing  45 
pounds  per  yard.  It  was  brought  from  Eng- 
land and  cost  about  $80  a  ton.  Since  then 
steel  rails  equal  to  the  tremendous  weight 
of  modern  traffic  has  been  bought  for  less 
than  $20  a  ton. 

On  November  28,  1838,  the  road  being  fin- 
ished  from  the   liead  of  the   inclined   plane- 
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Grand  Rapids  Junction,  Near  Fort  Wayne. 


ait  North  Madison  to  Graliam's  Creek,  17 
miles,  a  formal  opening  was  made  by  an  ex- 
cursion over  tlie  finished  portion  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  State  oflicers,  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
The  locomotive  used  on  this  occasion  vs^as 
brought  from  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The 
State  of  Indiana  had  purchased  a  locomotive 
from  Baldwin  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  expectation  of  using  it  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  road.  This  engine  was  shippetl 
on  an  ocean  vessel  bound  from  Philadelphia 
to     New     Orleans     early  in  January,   1838, 


whence  it  was  to  come  to  Madison  on  a  flat- 
boat  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers. 
But  the  vessel  encountered  a  violent  storm 
off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  to  save  it  from  wreck 
the  locomotive  was  unchained  and  cast 
overboard.  There  was  great  dismay  in  In- 
diana when  this  loss  was  made  known,  but, 
by  a  very  curious  piece  of  good  fortune,  an- 
other engine  was  obtained  in  time  to  open 
the  road  without  delay.  This  locomotive  was 
the  property  of  the  Lexington  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  incorporated  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  in  1830.    The  railroad  was 
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opentHl  through  the  streets  of  Louisville  in 
1838  aiul  trains  were  run  over  it  every  day. 
The  Louisville  people  endured  it  for  about 
six  months,  when  a  number  of  citizens  do- 
ing business  on  Main  street,  between  Sixth 
and  Thirteenth,  led  by  one  Elisha  Applegate, 
filed  a  bill  in  chancery  October  9,  1838,  pray- 
ing for  an  injunction  against  the  further  use 
of  the  locomotive  "Elkhom"  in  that  town,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  the 
commercial  ^nd  social  development  of  Louis- 
ville and  an  injury  to  trade.  The  court 
agreed  with  the:;:;  and  the  misnamed  Elisha 


train  on  that  road  was  hauled  by  this  en- 
gine, and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a 
public  banquet  and  much  speech-making. 
The  "Elkhorn"  remained  at  Madison  only 
until  another  could  be  brought  from  Phila- 
delpliia  via  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  tlien 
returned  to  Louisville,  costing  the  State  one 
thousand  dollars  for  its  use.  Louisville  has 
since  that  time  discovered  that  locomotives 
are  not  a  bad  sort  of  thing  in  a  growing 
community. 

The  tirst  freight  house  owned  l)y  the  com- 
pany was  an  old  pork  house  at  M:uH-on.  pur- 
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received  his  injunction.  In  the  meantime 
the  Madison  people,  finding  that  their  engine 
was  at  the  botfoni  of  the  sea,  aiTanged' to 
secure  the  discredited  "Elkhorn"  on  a  short 
lease.  It  was  accordingly  placed  on  a  flat- 
boat  at  Louisville  and  towed  by  a  steamboat 
up  the  Ohio  i-iver  to  Madison,  and  from 
there  it  was  hauled  by  five  yoke  of  oxen  up 
the  very  steep  hill  at  Madison  to  the  table- 
land above  where  the  railroad  track  began, 
and  steam  was  raised  for  the  first  time  on  a 
locomotive  in  Indiana,  on  Sunday,  November 
27.  1838.    On  the  following  Tuesday  the  first 


chased  in  1849.  A  passenger  station  was. 
built  in  1850.  It  had  a  cupola  and  a  bell,  and 
the  bell  was  rung  for  five  minutes  a  half 
hour  before  the  departure  of  each  train.  The 
ringing  of  this  bell  was  continued  until  1888. 
Avhen  the  bell  was  cracked.  Several  times 
the  company  meant  to  discontinue  tlie  cus- 
tom of  ringing  the  half-hour  bell,  but  the  old 
residents  of  Madison  protested  until  it  wa-^ 
kept  up  as  long  as  the  bell  lasted. 

On  April  1,  1839.  the  road  was  leased  for 
operation  to  a  firm  knoAvn  as  Branliam  iV: 
Company.     The   State  was  to  receive   sixty 
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per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  and  the 
lessees  to  retain  forty  per  cent,  and  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  operation.  From  the  formal 
opening  of  the  road  in  November,  1838,  until 
the  date  of  the  lease  a  passenger  car  had 
been  run  daily  over  the  finished  portion  of 
the  road  by  horse  power;  but  it  may  be 
considered  that  April  1,  1839,  T\'as  the  day 
on  which  the  road  was  first  opened  for  pub- 
lic trattic. 


From  that  date  regular  daily  trips  were 
made  by  the  locomotive  with  passenger  and 
freight  cars.  By  the  first  week  In  June  the 
trains  were  running  to  Vernon,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles. 

The  lease  to  Branham  »&  Company  was 
terminated  June  1,  1840,  and  Sering  »&  Burt 
succeeded  them,  giving  the  State  seventy- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  At  tlie 
('•-id  of  another  year  the   State  took  posses- 
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•sion  of  the  property,  aud  managed  it  through 
appointed  officials  until  February  18,  1843, 
when  the  railroiad  was  leased  to  the  ^Madison 
&  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company.  This 
lease  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  State  was 
without  means  to  complete  the  public  works 
authorized  by  the  Legislature.  Accordingly 
an  act  approved  January  28,  1842,  abolished 
the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  and 
provided  for  completing  the  railroad  to  Indi- 
anapolis by  a  private  company.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  stock  having  been  subscribed,  the 
stockholders  met  June  17,  1842,  elected  thir- 
teen directors,  and  organized  the  Madison  & 
Indianapolis  Railroad  Company.  On  June 
20,  1842,  the  Governor  issued  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  company  to  be  properly 
incorporated.  The  consideration  was  to  be 
an  annual  rental  on  the  part  of  road  already 
finished  eiiual  to  its  net  earnings  for  the  year 
1841  ($1,152)  until  the  road  should  be  com- 
pleted,  whereupon  a  division  of  the  net 
profits  was  to  be  made  on  the  propoi'tion  of 
mileage  owned  by  the  State  and  the  com- 
pany respectiA-cly.  The  company  completed 
the  road  to  Indianapolis  and  opened  it  for 
operation    October    1,     1847.     The  company 


spent  $309,000  on  a  new  entrance  into  Madi- 
son, only  to  abandon  it  and  retain  the  old 
line.  The  State,  findi  'g  its  investment  un- 
profitable, sold  its  interest  in  the  road  to  the 
company  by  deed  dated  February  26,  1856. 
The  company  was  consolidated  with  the 
Peru  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company  on 
October  1,  1853,  under  the  title  of  Madison, 
Indianapolis  &  Peru  Railroad  Company,  but 
this  merger  was  dissolved  about  two  yeai-s 
later.  The  road  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
of  its  mortgage  and  reorganized  March  5, 
1861,  as  the  Indianapolis  &  Madison  Railroad 
Company. 

The  stock  control  of  the  company  having 
been  acquired  by  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad 
Company,  the  two  companies  were  consoli- 
dated May  1,  1866,  under  the  name  of  the 
Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road Company.  The  Jeffersonville  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  originally  as  the 
Ohio  et  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company  on 
February  3,  1832,  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Jeffersonville  via  Columbus  to  Indianapolis, 
but  nothing  was  done  under  that  charter, 
and  a  further  act  was  passed  January  20, 
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1846,  reincoi-poi-ating  the  company.  In  1849 
the  name  was  changed  to  Jeffersonville  Rail- 
i-oad  Company.  It  built  the  road  from  .Jef- 
ferson ville  to  Edinburg,  and  as  the  Indian- 
apolis &  Madison  had  a  line  of  its  own  be- 
tween Columbus  and  Edinburg,  this  dupli- 
cate track  was  abandoned  and  the  rails 
taken  up  after  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
roads.  Smaller  lines  were  bidlt  between 
1844  and  1859,  which  formed  a  route  from 
Columbus  to  Cambridge  City,  and  these 
were  acquired  in  time  by  the  consolidated 
(•ompany. 

The  piece  of  railroad  running  east  froou 
Indianapolis  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  its  be- 
ginning under  an  act  of  1847,  incorpoa-ating 
the  Terre  Haute  &  Richmond  Railroad  Com- 
pany. As  a  railroad  of  such  great  length 
overtaxed  the  financial  resources  of  those 
days,  the  line  east  of  Indianapolis  was  very 
soon  put  under  a  separate  organization 
called  the  Indiana  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  opened  the  road  for  operation 
between  Indianapolis  and  Richmond  in  1854. 
Ten  years  later  the  road  was  consolidated 
with  the  Columbus  &  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Company  under  the  name  of  Columbus  & 
•Indianapolis  Central  Railway  Company. 
Other  roads  in  Indiana  which  were  destined 
to  form  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
were  the  following:     Logansport  i^-   Pacitic. 


chartered  May  5,  185;i  t'rom  Logansport  to. 
Illinois  Stato  line  (.Jasper  county);  Marion  & 
jNIisslssinewa  Valley.  January  12,  1853,  Union 
City  to  ^Marion;  Marion  &  Logansport,  July 
28,  1853,  Marion  to  Logansport;  Union  City  & 
Logansport,  January  5,  1863,  Union  City  to 
Logan.sport;  Chicago  &  Great  Eastern,  June 
19,  1863,  Illinois  State  line  (Cook  county)  to 
La  Cros.se;  Chicago  «&  Cincinnati,  September 
25,  1857,  Logansport  to  Valparaiso;  New 
Castle  &  Richmond.  February  16,  1848,  Rich- 
mond to  Logansport;  Richmond  «&  Miami, 
.January  19,  1846,  Richmond  to  Indiana  State 
line.  All  of  these  roads,  after  passing 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  physical  dif- 
ficulties, Avere  consolidated,  together  with 
other  roads,  September  18,  1890,  under  the 
name  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicag.o 
&  St.  Louis  Railway  Company. 

On  wliat  is  called  tlie  Northwest  System 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  principal  road  in  Indiana,  is  the 
the  great  steel  highway  known  as  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  railway.  This 
railroad  was  first  incorporated  in  1832  under 
the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  with  authority  to  build  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Massillon.  not  in  order  that  it 
might  make  the  great  West  easily  accessible 
to  civilization,   which  was  its  ultimate  des- 
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tiny,  but  in  order  that  it  might  increase  the 
traffic  of  the  Ohio  canal  at  Massillon.  In- 
deed, the  early  conception  of  railroads  was 
that  they  would  become  useful  auxiliaries 
to  canals  and  rivers.  Nothing  AA-as  done  un- 
der the  1832  act,  and  in  1848  the  Legislature 
incorporated  the  Ohio  &  rennsylvauia  Rail- 
road, to  be  constructed  through  Mansfield 
across  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Indiana  Legis- 
lature supplemented  this  in  1850  by  an  act 


incorporating  the  Ohio  &  Indiana  railroad,  to 
be  built  from  the  Ohio  State  line  to  Fort 
Wayne;  and  the  rbad  from  Fort  "Wayne  to 
Chicago  was  incorporated  in  1852  under  the 
general  Ieav  of  the  State.  The  three  corpora- 
tions were  consolidated  April  16,  1856,  but 
the  road  into  Chicago  was  not  completed 
until  January  1,  1859.  The  design  to  build 
this  railway  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  can 
ho   trared   to   the   same  sources  and  partly 
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to  tlie  same  conti-ol  out  of  which  sprung 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  great  desire 
to  complete  such  a  line,  in  close  and  friendly 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
induced  the  persons  most  actively  interested 
to  organize  new  companies,  believing  that 
their  objects  could  be  attained  more  speedily 
by  several  corporations  than  by  one. 

The  money  for  building  this  vast  wotIc 
was  obtained  by  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  by  temporary  loans.  Large  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stocli  were  made  by  municipal 
and  other  coi"porations,  and  paid  for  in  the 
bonds  of  the  parties  so  subscriping,  which 
were  then  sold  at  a  discount,  the  loss  falling 
always  upon  the  railroad  company.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  stocii  was  issued  to  the 
coiitractors,  in  lieu  of  money,  in  payment 
for  construction.  In  some  cases  the  com- 
pany exchanged  its  stoclc  for  uncultivated 
lands,  farms,  town  lots,  and,  occasionally, 
the  products  of  the  farm;  and  the  property 
acquired  by  the  sale  of  stocli  in  this  man- 
ner was  found  to  be  available  in  various 
ways  in  making  payments  for  building  the 
road.  Only  a  small  amount,  comparatively, 
of  the  money  expended  in  its  construction 
was  realized  by  a  direct  payment  of  cash 
into  the  company's  treasury.  In  the  case  of 
the  road  through  Indiana  the  cash  payments 
on  stock  were  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  line  and  its  equipment.  The 
total  first  cost  of  the  railroad  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Chicago  was  over  $18,000,000,  of 
which  the  shareholders  contilbuted  in  cash 
■only  about  ten  per  cent.,  or  less  than  $2,000,- 
000.  It  will  be  realized,  therefore,  that  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  undertaking  were  com- 
pelled to  overcome  gigantic  difficulties  which 
iire  unknown  in  these  days  when  money  foi- 
worthy  purposes  can  be  so  readily  obtained. 

From  humble  beginnings  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  lines  in  their  total  extensions 
have  grown  until  nearly  two  hundred  origi- 
nal corporations  are  now  comprised  in  their 
operations.  And  this  consolidation  of  con- 
trol has  given  the  public  a  nearly  perfect 
service  at  the  cheapest  cost.  If  an  effort 
were  made  to  find  the  secret  of  success  of 
this  railroad,  it  might  be  said  to  come,  in  the 
first  place,  because  its  management  has  been 
-characterized  from  the  start  by  the  spirit  of 
I'air  dealing  in  business,  considerate  and  pa- 
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rental  regard  for  its  men,  and  a  never-ceas- 
ing progi'ess  in  the  road's  physical  develop- 
ment; and  in  the  second  place,  that  equal 
weight  is  due  to  the  ability  and  loyalty  of  its 
employes.  In  speaking  of  its  management 
it  must  be  remembered  that  its  officers  are 
not  a  body  of  men  separate  from  its  em- 
ployes, but  that  the  management  is  composed 
wholly  of  the  employes.  The  highest  offi- 
cials who  contool  the  corporation  all  began 
far  down  in  the  ranks.  Hence  the  splendid 
truth  of  this  policy  is  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  man  in  the  service  whose  heart  is  not 
filled  with  a  generous  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  road  which  he  feels  that  he  has 
individually  helped  to  make  what  the  world 
acclaims  as  the  standard  railway  of 
America. 

Early  in  the  fifties  there  was  talk  of  con- 
sti-ucting  a  road  from  Indianapolis  to  Yin- 
cennes,  but  it  ended  in  talk  until  about  1865, 
when  it  was  revived  and  the  I'oad  was  fin- 
ally constructed,  tapping  the  coal  fields  and 
stone  sections  of  the  State.  This  line  is  now 
operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cou^/)auy, 
and  has  become  quite  an  important  ro^d.  It 
opened  up  a  new  section  of  the  Statfy  giving 
it  a  direct  communication  with  the  yapital. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Fen/isylvania 
Lines  is  what  is  known  as  tlie  v^/^dalia.  In 
1847  a  charter  was  granted  ':o  ,^^onstruct  a 
road  from  Terre  Haute  to  Rieii^'ond,  dir^-cly 
across  the  center  of  the  ^'cai'y  from  east  to 
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west.  The  work  on  the  TeiTe  Haute  end  of 
the  line  began  at  once,  and  in  1851  two  roads 
of  the  line  were  made,  Indianapolis  being  the 
dividing  point.  The  moving  spirits  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  TeiTe  Haute  road  were 
Chauncey  Rose  and  Edwin  Peck.  The  ac- 
tive work  of  construction  began  in  1850,  and 
by  May  of  1852  it  was  opened  for  business 
at  a  cost  of  $1,154,000.  The  charter  for  this 
road  had  a  clause  which  has  been  productive 
of  many  agitations,  legislative  investigations 
and  law  suits.  The  clause  provided  that 
whenever  the  dividends  should  equal  the 
full  amount  of  the  first  cost  of  the  road,  and 
ten  per  cent,  annual  interest  thereon,  the 
Legislature  could  regulate  the  tolls  and 
freight  so  that  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  dividends  could  be  declared,  and  that 
all  surplus  profits  over  fifteen  per  cent, 
should  go  to  the  school  fund  of  the  State. 
Time  and  again  the  Legislature  has  ordered 
an  investigation,  claiming  that  the  road  was 
heavily  indebted  to  the  State  under  this 
clause,  and  two  oa-  three  times  suit  has  been 
brought  to  recover  this  indebtedness,  but 
from  some  cause  the  suits  have  never  been 
brought  to  a  finish.  One  of  the  kind  is  now 
ponding. 

From  the  very  start  the  road  has  done  a 
heavy  and  profitable  business.  Its  affairs 
were  ably  managed  by  President  Rose  and 
then  by  his  successors,  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  W. 
R.  McKeen.  A  number  of  years  ago  it 
leased  a  line  from  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis, 
thus  making  a  through  line  from  Indianapo- 
lis to  St.  Louis,  known  as  the  Vandalia  Line. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  Ives  and  Stayner 
were  cutting  their  wide  swath  as  railroad 
buyers,  they  purchased  a  controlling  interest 


in  the  I.  &  T.  H.,  but  being  finally  unable  to 
pay  for  the  same  it  was  again  taken  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  McKeen.  Over  this  line 
the  Pennsylvania  runs  its  magnificent 
through  trains  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York. 
Before  the  purchase  of  the  road  by  Ives  and 
Stayner  the  I.  &  T.  H.  Company  had  leased 
a  line  from  Terre  Haute  to  Peoria,  Illinois, 
and  purciiased  a  road  from  Logansport  to 
Terre  Haute.  The  Logansport  division  has 
liad  a  checkered  career.  It  was  originally 
built  by  professional  railroad  promoters, 
from  subsidies  voted  by  the  counties  and 
towns  along  the  line.  It  was  then  called  the 
Ijogansport.  Crawfordsville  &  Southwestern 
railroad,  after  the  custom  of  those  days,  of 
giving  a  railroad  a  name  as  long  as  the  road 
itself,  and  the  weaker  the  road  the  longer 
and  more  high-sounding  the  name.  The  road 
was  poorly  constructed  and  wound  around 
wherever  it  could  get  a  subsidy.  It  was  em- 
barrassed financially  fi-om  the  very  start, 
and  its  management  fully  equaled  its  con- 
struction in  the  poverty  of  its  quality. 
Finally  the  mortgage  held  by  the  bondhold- 
ers was  foreclosed  and  the  road  was  pur- 
chased for  the  I.  i&  T.  H.  As  soon  as  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  that  company  a 
great  work  of  improvement  was  begun. 
Curves  were  straightened,  grades  reduced, 
track  ballasted  and  laid  with  heavier  rail, 
and  trains  were  run  on  schedule  time.  The 
i-oad  was  extended  north  from  Logansport  to 
South  Bend,  and  then  to  the  lumber  regions 
of  ^Michigan. 

Another  Indiana  line  that  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  is  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana,  from  Richmond  to  the 
fishing  regions  of  Michigan. 
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THE  GREAT  STORM   OF  METEORS. 


lY    WILLIAM    HENRY    SMITH. 


Sixty-six  years  ago  occurred  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  phenomena  with  which 
nature  has  from  the  beginning  astonished 
the  people  of  the  eai-th.  On  the  morning  of 
November  13,  1833,  the  whole  firmament 
over  the  United  States  was  in  fiery  commo- 
tion for  hours.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
witnessed  before  and  nothing  has  been  seen 
since  to  equal  it  in  sublime  and  awful 
beauty.  It  was  viewed  with  intense  admira- 
tion by  one  class  and  with  dread  and  terror 
by  another,  but  all  were  awed  and  stood  in 
amazement  before  this  grand  display  of 
■\vliat  nature  could  do.  Foa*  months  after- 
ward it  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  discussion  in  scientific  circles,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Few,  com- 
paratively, are  now  alive  who  witnessed 
the  wonderful  and  inspiring  phenomenon, 
but  the  discussions  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed it  have  left  to  us  graphic  descriptions 
of  its  sublimity,  and  of  the  admiration  and 
terror  it  occasioned.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, yet  alive  who  still  retain  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  occurrence.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  it  could  ever  have  faded  from 
the  memoiy  of  any  one  who,  on  that  morn- 
ing, gazed  upon  the  blazing  sliy.  Its  sub- 
limity and  awful  beauty  must  have  remained 
a  vivid  picture  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
witnessed  it,  as  also  the  terror  It  inspired. 
Terror  and  dismay  covered  the  land  for 
hours;  the  shooting  of  the  meteors  across 
the  horizon;  their  bursting  into  thousands  of 
fragments,  lighting  up  the  whole  heavens, 
awakening  the  people  from  their  sleep,  and 
the  suspension  of  great  luminous  bodies 
over  the  earth  as  if  ready  to  drop  and  de- 
stroy this  sphere,  must  have  given  to  the  be- 
holder the  impression  that  the  world  was  to 
be  destroyed  and  they  brought  to  sudden 
judgment.  It  was  a  realization  of  that  pic- 
ture seen  by  the  Apostle  when  he  declared 
that  the  firmaments  should  be  desti-oyed  by 
fervent  heat.  For  ages  the  theologians  had 
taught  that  the  world  would  eventually  be 


destroyed  by  fire  and  the  awakeninig  from 
sleep  to  see  the  heavens  bombarding  the 
earth  with  immense  balls  of  fire  would 
readily  excuse  one  for  thinking  that  the  day 
of  destruction  had  come,  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  they  had  been  caught  unprepared 
for  the  awful  day. 

Thousands,  clad  only  in  their  night  robes, 
rushed  frantically  from  their  homes,  sobbing 
in  dismay  and  dread,  or  shrieking  in  terror, 
and  fell  upon  their  knees  in  the  streets, 
shouting  for  mercy.  Impromptu  meetings 
for  prayer  were  held  in  many  places,  and  the 
people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dismay 
which  had  seized  upon  them.  Parents  in 
their  wild  terror  forgot  their  children,  and 
children  deserted  their  aged  and  infirm 
parents.  One  writer  of  the  time  tells  of  how 
he  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  cries  of 
terror  around  him,  and  then  thus  described 
the  scene:  "I  opened  my  door,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  excited  me  most,  the  aw- 
fulness  of  the  scene  or  the  distressed  cries 
of  the  people.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  some  speechless  and 
others  uttering  the  bitterest  moans,  but  with 
their  hands  raised  imploring  God  to  save  the 
world  and  them.  The  scene  was  ti'uly  awful, 
for  never  did  rain  fall  much  thicker  than 
meteors  fell  toward  the  earth.  East,  west, 
north  and  south  it  was  the  same.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  heavens  seemed  in  motion." 

Another  writer  says:  "I  was  awakened 
by  a  brilliant  light  shining  in  at  the  windows 
of  my  room.  I  thought  the  city  must  be  on 
fire,  and  hastily  donning  some  clothing  I 
rushed  to  the  street,  and  found  it  full  of  men 
and  women  sending  forth  shrielv  after 
shriek.  Suddenly  amid  the  terror  that  had 
seized  upon  all,  a  calm,  uni-utaed  voice  was 
heard,  saying:  'The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God.  and  the  firmament  showeth 
His  handiwork.'  At  the  sound  of  that  voice 
terror  gave  way,  and  the  people,  who  before 
had  been  frantic,  gave  themselves  up  to  ad- 
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miration  of  tlie  awful  sublimity  of  the  scene. 
In  every  direction  the  air  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  shooting  rays  of  light,  some  of  them 
leaving  long  trails  behind  them.  Some  de- 
scended toward  the  earth,  while  others 
coursed  along  the  horizon.  Some  burst  into 
fragments,  while  others  appeared  to  melt 
away  into  vapor.  The  stars  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  whole  heavens  M^ere  given 
up  to  these  celestial  rockets." 

The  display  was  seen  all  over  North 
America,  and  extended  far  out  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean  to  Central  Mexico,  and  from 
our  Northern  Lakes  to  the  West  India 
Islands.  Oflicers  of  vessels  navigating  the 
ocean  describe  the  scene  as  something  be- 
yond even  imagination.  The  lights  from 
above  were  reflected  in  the  dark  waters  be- 
low, giving  a  wierd  and  terrible  aspect  to  all 
around.  Human  imagination  would  fall  far 
short  of  picturing  a  scene  of  such  surpassing 
magniflcence,  such  lofty  grandeur,  such  aAv- 
ful  sublimity.  The  sky  was  perfectly  serene 
and  cloudless,  and  from  2  o'clock  until  after 
broad  daylight  the  display  was  incessant, 
and  the  shower  of  dazzling  brilliant  lumi- 
nosities was  kept  up.  It  began  suddenly,  as 
if  the  heavens  had  let  go  at  once  of  all  the 
matter  it  had  collected  for  ages,  and  it 
ceased  almost  as  suddenly.  The  broad  glare 
of  the  sun  may  have  dimmed  the  luster  of 
the  falling  meteors  that  they  were  no  longer 
visible,  but  to  the  observer  it  was  as  if  they 
.had  suddenly  ceased  to  shoot  across  the 
horizon. 

Some  of  them  were  of  great  size  and  pe- 
culiar form.  Some  darted  toward  the  earth 
>\-itli  a  velocity  truly  terrifying,  while  others 
remained  almost  stationary,  emitting 
streams  of  light  which  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  scene  at  Boston,,  Mass.,  was  of 
peculiar  grandeur.  It  was  computed  that 
not  less  than  240,000  meteors  were  visible  at 
tlie  same  time  from  the  Boston  Commons. 
What  a  Avonderful  display!  What  %vords  can 
ade(iuately  describe  it!  Ho'W  small  do  the 
best  efforts  of  man  in  pyrotechnic  construc- 
tion seem  to  this  great  effort  of  nature!  The 
least  of  the  meteors  was  equal  to  a  thousand 
.,f  tlic  largest  skyrockets  ever  made  by  man. 
Multiply  240,000  by  1,000  and  try  to  describe 
tlie  appearance  of  such  a  mass  of  burning 
and  exploding  skyrockets,  all  starting  from 
one  point,  radiating  in  every  direction,  fol- 


lowing the  arch  of  the  sky.  and  finally  ex- 
ploding, sending  forth  multiplied  thousands 
of  fire  balls  to  again  explode,  reproducing 
still  other  thousands.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
Avisest  stood  in  awe  before  a  scene  of  such 
unparalleled  sublimity,  or  that  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  beheld  it  with  terror? 

The  balls  of  fire  were  of  various  sizes  and 
degrees  of  brilliancy.  Some  were  mere 
points  of  light,  coursing  through  space,  wliile 
others  Avere  larger  and  brighter  than  .luplter 
01-  Venus,  and  one  in  particular  was  de- 
scribed as  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  full 
moon.  Most  of  them  were  white,  but  many 
showed  a  distinct  yellow  tinge,  while  still 
others  were  of  a  pinkish  cast.  Next  to  thy 
scene  at  Boston  that  at  Niagara  Falls  Avas 
described  as  being  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  nature.  There  the  dark,  rushinu 
Avaters  of  the  cataract  added  to  the  beauty, 
and  sublimity.  The  heavens  appeared  to  be 
pouring  a  perfect  sheet  of  liquid  fire  into  the 
rushing  Avaters  below.  The  deep  forests  on 
either  side  of  the  stream  furnished  a  dark 
background  against  which  the  lurid  light  < 
continually  played.  For  more  than  three 
hours  the  fire-balls  fell  thicker  than  rain- 
drops in  the  heaviest  thunder-storm.  The 
fiery  heavens  above  and  the  dark  w-aters  be- 
neath combined  to  make  a  scene  of  aAvful 
grandeur. 

According  to  Dr.  Olmstead  the  meteors 
exhibited  three  distinct  varieties,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  consisting  of  phosphoric  lines. 
This  variety  Avas  the  most  numerous,  every- 
where filling  the  atmosphere  and  resembling 
a  shower  of  fiery  snoAV.  driven  Avith  inde- 
scribable velocity,  to  the  north  of  Avest.  and 
transfixing  the  beholder  Avitli  Avondering 
aAA'e. 

2.  Those  consisting  of  large  fire-balls. 
Avliich  .at  intervals  darted  along  the  sky. 
leaving' luminous  trains  Avhich  occasionally 
remained  in  view  for  a  number  of  minutes, 
and  in  some  cases  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
This  kind  appeared  more  like  falling  stars. 
giving  to  many  persons  the  very  natural  im- 
pression that  the  stars  were  actually  falling 
from  the  sky,  and  it  Avas  practically  that 
spectacle  AVhich  caused  such  amazement  and 
terror  among  the  unenlightened  classes. 

3.  Those  undefined  luminous  bodies 
which    remained    nearly  stationary    in    the 
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horizon   for  a  considerable  period   of   time. 
They  were  of  various  sizes  and  foiins. 

They  all  seemed  to  emanate  from  one 
point,  but  ti-aveled  in  different  directions. 
One  ball  specially  noted  at  New  Baven  took 
a  northwest  direction,  and  exploded,  leaving 
a  phosphorus  train  of  peculiar  beauty.  The 
line  of  direction  was  at  first  nearly  straight, 
but  it  soon  began  to  contract  its  length  and 
expand  in  breadth,  and  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  huge  serpent,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
then  finally  became  a  luminous  cloud  of 
vapor.  This  cloud  fioated  off  to  the  east- 
ward, almost  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
course  of  the  meteor. 

At  Poland,  Ohio,  a  luminous  body  was 
distinctly  visible  for  more  than  an  hour.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  pruning  hook,  and  was 
very  brilliant.  At  Niagara  Falls  a  large, 
luminous  body,  shaped  like  a  square  table, 
was  seen  in  the  zenith,  remaining  for  some 
time  almost  stationary,  emitting  streams  of 
light,  which  shot  out  from  it  in  ever;'  direc- 
tion, some  of  them  reaching  almost  to  the 
horizon.  The  body  was  white,  while  the 
streams  from  it  were  of  pale  yellow  and 
pink.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  meteor  of  ex- 
traordi  ary  size  and  brilliancy  was  seen  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  was 
heai-d  to  explode  with  a  sound  resembling 
the  firing  of  a  cannon. 

In  some  places  the  falling  meteors  were 
unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  but  in  others 
a  "swishing"  noise  was  heard.  It  has  been, 
said  by  those  who  have  witnessed  auroral 
displays  in  high  arctic  latitudes  that  the  dis- 
plays were  always  accompanied  by  a  hissing 
noise  very  distinctly  heard,  a  noise  resem- 
bling very  much  that  caused  by  the  rapid 
passage  of  a  projectile  through  the  atmos- 
phere. One  arctic  explorer  says  the  sounds 
he  thus  heard  convinced  him  that  the  biblical 
expression,  "the  morning  stars  sang  togeth- 
er,'' was  not  a  poetical  imagination. 

This  gi-eat  display  was  followed  by  pecu- 
li:ir  atmospheric  disturbances.  The  day  be- 
foi  e  had  been  unusually  warm  for  that  time 
of  the  year,  but  the  great  shower  was  fol- 


lowed by  extreme  cold,  producing  the  most 
destructive  frost  ever  known.  Terrible  gales 
sprung  up  far  out  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
swept  over  almost  the  whole  country.  The 
seasons  were  almost  reversed.  After  the  fii-st 
cold  that  followed  immediately  on  the  show- 
er the  weather  in  the  New  England  States 
and  in  the  Northwest  became  extremely 
mild,  so  mild,  in  fact,  that  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  maple  sugar  was  made  all  during 
December,  while  through  the  Southern 
States  the  season  was  the  coldest  known. 

As  was  natural,  the  display  occasioned 
great  discussion  as  to  what  caused  it,  and  as 
to  the  material  from  which  the  meteors  were 
formed.  That  they  were  of  a  very  light  and 
combustible  nature  was  readily  seen,  for 
many  of  them  actually  burned  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders,  leaving  behind  them 
clouds  of  vapor.  They  gave  a  most  intense 
light,  showing  that  they  glowed  with  heat. 
They  must  have  been  very  light,  or  the 
velocity  with  which  they  traveled  would 
have  caiTied  them  to  the  earth,  but  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  stopped  them  while  they 
consumed  themselves  with  fire. 

Thirteen  extraordinary  meteoric  displays 
have  been  recorded  between  the  yeai's  903 
and  1833,  but  none  equal  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. The  shower  of  1867  was  very  re- 
markable, but  far  short  of  that  thirty-four 
years  before.  I.ike  its  great  predecessor, 
the  meteors  all  seemed  to  start  from  the  con- 
stellation of  Leo.  While  the  latter  display 
did  not  equal  that  of  1833  in  numbers,  the 
variety  of  colors  shown  was  much  greater. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  great  displays 
occur  at  intervals  of  thirty-three  and  sixtj-- 
six  years. 

The  terror  inspired  in  1833  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  human  race,  but  it  was  shared 
in  by  birds  and  beasts.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  birds  flew  hither  and  yon,  exhibiting  the 
greatest  terror  and  alarm,  and  eagerly 
sought  the  company  of  human  beings.  Ani- 
mals fled  in  every  direction,  as  if  seeking 
some  secure  place  of  shelter. 
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COLONEL  THOMAS  H.  BRINGHURST. 


One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  history  of  Logansport  was  that  of  the 
late  Thomas  Hall  Bringhurst,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  was  a  resident  of  that 
city,  during  which  time  he  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  many  of  its  business  and  public  en- 
terprises. Through  two  Avars  he  loyally 
maintained  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  he  was  known  for 
his  fidelity  of  purpose,  his  lofty  principles 
and  his  sti'ict  adherence  to  the  ethics  which 
govern  all  human  existence.  Such  qualities 
won  for  him  an  exalted  place  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellowmen  and  in  those  years  of  re- 
tirement from  active  life  which  marked  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  active  and  useful  life, 
he  bore  the  honors  of  one  whose  career  was 
undarkened  by  any  esoteric  phases,  it  ever 
having  been  an  open  scroll  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  closest  inspection. 

Colonel  Bringhurst  was  a  native  of  Phil- 
adelphia, born  August  20,  1819,  of  American 
and  Irish  extraction.  His  parents  were 
Robert  R.  and  Mai-y  (Wood)  Bringhurst. 
The  father  was  a  mechanic  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  The  Colonel 
was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  be- 
gan life  foi-  himself  with  a  cash  capital  of 
one  dollar,  most  of  which  he  spent  for  post- 
age. He  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to 
leai-n  the  trade  of  cabinet  making,  that 
period  being  considered  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  mechanical  art.  In  1840  he 
emigrated  to  Alabama,  but  the  following 
year  returned  to  the  north,  locating  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  where  he  woi-ked  at  his  trade  for 
four  years.  He  then  moved  to  Logansport 
in  1845,  and  erected  a  sawmill  at  the  mouth 
of  Eel  river,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  for  the  Eastern  markets, 
making  a  specialty  of  walnut  veneer. 

His  business  career,  however,  was  inter- 
rupted by  military  service,  for  in  May,  1846, 
he  enlisted  in  the  first  regiment  of  Indiana 
volunteers  for  service  under  General  Taylor 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  remained  at  the 
fi-ont  for  a  vear  and  then  returned  to  Lo- 


gansport, resuming  the  operation  of  his  saw- 
mill, which  he  successfully  conducted  until 
1849,  when  he  purchased  the  office  and 
equipments  of  the  Logansport  Telegraph  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Whigs,  who  wished  a 
party  organ  in  that  locality.  The  purchase 
price  was  $350,  and  he  had  a  cash  capital  of 
$30,  which  he  had  received  from  the  govern- 
ment as  extra  pay  as  a  soldier.  With  that 
plant  he  established  the  Logansport  Journal, 
which  he  conducted  as  editor  and  proprietor 
until  1870,  making  it  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He 
built  up  a  large  circulation  and  the  enter- 
prise proved  a  profitable  one. 

Again,  however,  he  laid  aside  business 
cares  and  donned  the  blue  as  a  defender  of 
his  country.  In  1861  he  assisted  in  raising 
and  enlisting  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, of  which  he  was  commissioned  major 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1861.  On  the  26th 
of  Miay,.  1862,  he  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  on  the  6th  of  August  follow- 
ing was  made  colonel,  with  which  rank  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  regi- 
ment figured  prominently  in  the  Mississippi 
river  campaign,  being  with  Grant  until 
Vicksburg  was  reached,  and  later  did  active 
and  meritorious  service  in  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
being  with  General  Banks  on  the  Louisiana 
and  Texas  expeditions,  participated  in  the 
investment  of  Yicksburg  and  in  the  Red 
River  campaign.  When  the  war  was  ended 
and  the  country  no  longer  needed  his  serv- 
ices, Colonel  Bringhurst  returned  to  the 
North  with  a  brilliant  militai'y  record,  for 
he  had  led  his  men  in  many  a  gallant  charge, 
and  by  his  own  bravery  had  inspired  them 
to  deeds  of  valor. 

On  his  return  the  Colonel  resumed  his 
publication  of  the  Journal,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  December,  1869,  when  he  was 
appointed  special  agent  in  the  postoffice  de- 
partment, occupying  that  position  until  1876, 
\vhen  he  resigned.  The  following  year  he 
became    a    partner  in   the  firm   of    Charles 
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Kahlo  &  Co.,  doing  au  extensive  business 
under  tlie  firai  name  of  tlie  Logansport  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
ispolves  and  otlier  wood  materials  for  wagons 
and  carriages.  For  some  years  he  was  vice 
president  of  that  company.  Through  the 
legitimate  channels  of  ti-ade,  embracing 
connection  with  various  interests.  Colonel 
Bringhurst  accumulated  a  comfortable  prop- 
erty, which  enabled  him  to  spend  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  retired  from  business  cares 
and  unburdened  by  thoughts  of  competence. 
He  was  a  man  of    broad    mind,  of  Ann 


convictions  and  of  honorable  purixxse,  anc^. 
his  bravery  and  loyalty  in  the  time  of  his 
country's  peril  plainly  indicate  the  character 
of  the  man  who  was  throughout  a  long  and 
honorable  career  universally  respected  and 
admired  in  the  community  of  which  he  had 
been  so  valuable  a  part.  His  death  occurred 
on  May  23,  1899,  and  there  was  mourning  in 
Ijogansport.  His  funeral  was  the  largest 
Avhich  had  ever  been  given  in  Logansport, 
and  was  made  the  occasion  for  signal  civic 
honor  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  whom  no 
evil  was  spoken. 


A  WOMAN'S  VIEW  OF  STATE  PRIDE, 


BY    MRS.     EDNA    WHITING. 


The  articles  on  State  pride  in  The  Indian- 
ian have  aroused  great  interest.  It  would  be 
a  wise  plan  to  have  them  read  in  the  public 
schools  as  an  incentive  to  our  boys  and  girls 
to  higher  aims.  I^^et  them  be  reminded  fre- 
•iuently  of  those  whose  noble  deeds  and 
achievements  are  making  Indiana  one  of  the 
great  States. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  county  super- 
intendents that  they  give  us  the  privilege  of 
li earing  some  of  tliese  famous  authors  and 
musicians  at  the  county  institutes — such  as 
.Tames  Whitcomb  Riley,  our  greatest  poet. 
He  is  well  known  and  beloved  all  over  the 
State,  but  his  recitations  never  grow  old.  He 
speaks  to  the  people  and  reaches  down  into 
their  hearts  with  his  homely  truths.  Noth- 
ing would  delight  us  more  than  a  piano  re- 
cital by  the  celebrated  ]\[iss  Birdice  Blye,  one 
of  the  greatest  pianists  of  the  times.  It  is 
said,  "No  American  has  ever  had  the  friend- 
ship of  so  many  distinguished  people  at 
home  and  abroad,  scarcely  a  person  promi- 
uent  in  literature,  art,  music,  science  or 
statesmanship  but  has  been  pleased  to  show 
honor  to  this  fair  young  pianist."  Miss  Blye 
has  lofty  ideals  and  is  devoted  to  her  art, 
giving  the  best  of  her  thought  and  life  to  it, 
and  her  artistic  success  reveals  the  true 
.spirit  and  infinite  labor  of  the  work  to  which 
this  young  girl  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 


and  the  bloom  of  beauty  has  dedicated  her 
life.  Such  a  career  must  be  an  inspiration 
to  others.  Miss  Blye  is  thoi'oughly  educated 
and  has  that  polish  and  grace  of  manner  that 
comes  only  from  long  association  with  the 
best  people.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  her  exquisite  music  all  Avho 
meet  her  must  be  charmed  with  the  refining 
infiuences  of  such  a  beautiful,  lovable  char- 
acter. 

Mrs.  May  AVright  Sewall,  progressive  in 
ideas  and  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
live  topics  of  the  day,  and  having  experi- 
ence in  her  own  famous  school  in  Indian- 
apolis, would  arouse  our  interest  in  the  new 
woman's  work  and  bring  us  into  closer  sym- 
pathy with  what  so  deeply  concerns  us.  We 
must  have  a  wider  influence  than  the  school 
room.  Club  work  is  bringing  many  of  our 
retiring  women  into  active  literary  work  and 
rousing  dormant  faculties. 

Miss  Minette  Taylor  is  an  able  writer  and 
speaker,  and  with  her  fervid  style  of  elo- 
quence might  be  called  an  orator.  She  is  an 
authority  on  historical  subjects. 

There  are  many  others  in  our  fair  State 
who  might  be  heard  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Of  what  good  is  State  pride  if  we  do  not 
appreciate  and  encourage  those  whose 
achievements  add  luster  to  our  name  and 
fame? 
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THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  MOVING  IN  EAPLY  DAYS. 


Rev.  Joseph  Tarkingtoii,  iu  his  autobiog- 
raphy, gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of 
the  difficulties  of  moving  in  the  early  Indiana 
days: 

"We  paddled  and  poled  our  pirogue,  with 
what  goods  could  be  put  in  it,  up  White 
river,  which  was  high  and  swift,  to  the 
mouth  of  Richland  creek,  and  there  made 
a  deposit,  as  we  found  others  had  done  be- 
fore us.  It  took  us  a  week  to  go  up.  Father 
and  mother,  and  brothers  Eli  and  George, 
stayed  there,  while  brother  Burton,  a  hired 
hand  and  myself  went  back  in  the  pirogue, 
which  had  been  borrowed  of  Mr.  Ruckles, 
who  lived  three  miles  below  Edwardsport, 
on  White  river.  Brothers  Hardin,  John  and 
Berry,  and  sister  Mary,  stayed  at  Edwards- 
port  to  take  care  of  the  stock,  while  we  went 
up  the  river  and  came  back,  when  they,  with 
us  who  came  back,  drove  the  wagon,  loaded 
with  our  household  goods,  and  the  cattle  and 
hogs,  across  the  river  at  Edwardsport. 

"The  first  day  we  came  to  the  log  cabin 
of  Zeb  Hogue.  The  hogs  were  put  iu  a  pen, 
and  the  cattle  ran  out  with  the  bell-leader 
at  night.  With  a  cold  breakfast  of  bread 
and  meat  the  next  morning,  Ave  were  off  be- 
fore daylight  on  the  Indian  trail.  We  had 
often  to  cut  the  way  for  the  wagon  through 
the  brush.  We  went  through  Owl  Pralrte, 
and  got  over  Richland  creek  the  second  day. 
The  smaller  children  slept  in  the  wagon,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  on  the  ground.  Those 
on  the  ground  were  blanketed  with  snow  in 
the  night.  The  next  morning  we  repeated 
tlie  starting  of  the  day  before,  and  leaving 
the  trail  we  went  up  on  the  ridge.  Father 
blazed  the  trees  for  three  miles  from  the 
deposit  to  the  trail  in  the  direction  he 
thought  we  could  come.  The  snow  was  ten 
inches  deep.  There  were  great  flocks  of  wild 
turkeys  and  plenty  of  deer  in  the  woods. 
While  the  boys  Avere  gone  down  the  river, 
father  had  killed  many.  From  the  deposit 
we  had  thirty  miles  to  go,  and  no  road.  Mr. 
Joseph  Berry  and  Mr.  Eli  Lill  had  made  a 
corn  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  Richland  creek 
before  we  got  there,  and  had  gone  on  to 
Indian  creek  to  put  up  their  cabins.  As 
they  Avent  they  had  blazed  the  way.  hacking 
the  bushes,  marking  a  "B"  or  an  "L"  on  the 
trees.  The  hogs  and  cattle  did  well  on  the 
march  through  the  great  woods.  Acorns  and 
nuts  and  grass  were  plenty  under  the  snow. 
On  the  first  day  from  the  deposit,  three  miles 
out,  we  came  to  a  hill,  where  we  had  to  un- 


load the  wagon  and  carry  the  goods  upon  our 
shoulders.  At  night  we  piled  brush  on  the 
snow,  then  on  that  our  deer  and  bear  skins, 
and  slept.  The  next  morning  I  saw  moi'e 
Avild  turkeys  than  I  ever  saw.  A  half  mile 
square  appeared  covered  with  them.  It  was 
a  wet  morning,  and  they  were  not  inclined 
to  fly,  but  stayed  on  the  ground  to  eat  acorns 
and  beech  nuts.  We  had  to  move  along  the 
ridge,  Avhere  the  briers  were  thick  and 
strong,  tearing  the  horse's  legs  and  our  own; 
so  Ave  Avrapped  the  horses'  legs  with  deer 
skins.  The^Doy  with  buckskin  tx-ousers  had 
to  do  the  running  in  driving  the  stock.  He 
had  to  run  or  give  up  his  trousers,  and  he 
chose  the  former  alternative  all  the  time. 
Judge  Berry,  Avho  had  gone  before  us,  put 
his  buckskin  leggings  on  his  horses. 

"The  second  night  after  leaving  the  de- 
posit Ave  bedded  ourselves  as  on  the  previous 
night,  and  called  the  place  where  we  stopped 
"Johnny-cake  Camp,"  from  the  fact  that  we 
cut  a  large  chip  out  of  a  hickory  tree  and 
baked  our  bread  on  it  by  the  log-heap  fire. 
The  third  night  was  passed  as  the  former; 
but  it  turned  Avarmer,  aud  rained  in  the 
night,  so  that  mother  and  the  smaller  chil- 
dren got  in  the  Avagon.  Others  of  us  got 
under  the  Avagon,  or  sat  by  the  fire,  with 
skins  to  cover  us  from  the  rain,  and  so 
passed  a  dreary  night.  From  the  ridge  on 
which  we  traveled  the  waters  ran  south  to 
Indian  creek  and  north  to  Richland  creek. 

"The  fourth  day  we  struck  the  blazed 
trees  which  led  to  Indian  Springs.  (The  In- 
dian or  Blue  Springs  in  Monroe  county  were 
a  resort  for  Indians  going  back  and  forth 
from  Vincennes  to  Fort  Wayne.)  When  we 
came  to  a  certain  blazed  tree  Ave  turned  off 
the  ridge  and  came  to  the  Twin  Springs, 
which  come  out  of  a  bank  a  few  feet  apart 
and  run  into  Indian  creek.  We  there  fol- 
lowed up  the  creek  until  we  came  to  n 
branch  of  it,  which  we  folloAved  to  the  laud 
father  had  purchased,  aud  in  the  middle  of 
this  land  we  stopped  aud  built  a  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  branch.  The  camp  Avas  a 
clapboard  tent,  the  clapboards  put  up  end- 
wise, one  end  open  to  a  large  log-heap  fire. 
We  then  built  a  cabin  on  the  north  end  of 
the  land,  near  a  running-out  spring;  but  hav- 
ing discovered  the  "cave-spring,"  which  Avas 
of  pure  water,  welling  up  among  large  rocks, 
the  next  fall  we  moved  down  near  it.  and 
built  a  good  house,  which  became  the  home 
of  father  and  mother  until  their  death." 
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HENRY  C,  LORD. 

Among  the  distinguished  raih'oad  men 
Avho  have  built  up  America  the  late  Henry 
C.  Lord  occupied  a  high  place.  Henry  C. 
Lord  was  born  at  Amherst,  October  2,  1825. 
When  he  was  but  a  few  moiuths  old  his 
father  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  as  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  at  thirteen.  After  his  graduation 
he  went  to  Virginia  as  tutor  in  a  wealthy 
family.  He  pursued,  at  the  same  time,  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  finally  became  a 
member  of  the  Suffolk  bar  in  Boston,  and 
was  eng'aged  by  Rufus  Ohoate  as  junior 
counsel  in  one  of  his  celebrated  cases.  On 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Wright,  of  Cincinnati, 
he  transferred  his  law  membership  to  the 
bar  of  that  city  and  quickly  attained  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  Some  time  in  the 
fifties  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the 
Lawrenceburg,  Indianapolis  &  Pacific  rail- 
way, which  was  then  in  a  broken  and  bank- 
rupt condition.  He  left  the  law  and  accepted 
it  The  road  had  then  no  connection  with 
Cincinnati. 

By  his  efforts  he  laid  a  third  rail  from 
Cincinnati  to  Lawrenceburg  over  the  OhiO' 
&  Mississippi  railroad,  which  gave  direct 
communication  from  Cincinnati  to  the  whole 
Northwest. 

Subsequently  obtaining  possession  of  an 
old  canal  leading  into  Cincinnati  he  used  its 
bed  for  building  a  first-class  road,  thereby 
making  an  entry  into  the  heart  of  Cincin- 
nati such  as  no  railroad  had  before  secured. 

He  then  leased  the  Indianapolis  »&  Lafay- 
ette road  and  consolidated  it  with  his  own, 
forming  the  old  I.,  C.  &  L.  line. 

He  also  built  the  White  Water  Valley 
road  from  Valley  Junction  to  Cambridge 
City,  which,  connecting  with  the  Panhandle 
system,  made  the  shortest  line  to  Chicago  at 
that  time. 

He  next  built  the  Cincinnati  &  Martins- 
ville road.  He  then  bought  the  Alton,  Terre 
Haute  &  St.  Louis  road  and  began  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Cincinnati  road  from  Martinsville 
to  Terre  Haute. 

He  organized  the  Belt  railroad  system  of 
Indianapolis  and  was  president  of  that  com- 
pany. In  all  the  time  of  his  railroad  experi- 
ence Mr.  Lord  never  had  a  man  under  him, 
faithful  to  his  duty,  who  was  not  his  friend. 

After  leaving  active  life  he  spent  his  time 


in  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a  continuous 
and  valued  conti-ibutor  to  the  Engineer's 
.Journal,  Railway  Age  and  other  papers, 
writing  chiefly  on  capital  and  labor  ques- 
tions and  on  interstate  commerce.  Some  of 
his  articles  were  copied  in  English  East 
Indian  papers.  During  the  strikes  of  1877 
liis  articles  on  this  question  attracted  much 
attention.  He  was  in  the  Ohio  Senate  in 
1878  and  '79.    He  died  March  23.  1884. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 
has  a  restaurant  run  by  three  Scotch  women, 
and  they  clear  about  $15,000  yearly,  although 
their  annual  rental  is  $5,000. 

Immense  coal  fields  have  been  discovered 
in  Zulu  land,  the  seams  being  up  to  forty- 
five  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  good  quality 
for  locomotives  and  other  pui'poses. 

The  elm  tree  is  full  grown  at  the  age  of 
150,  ash  at  100  and  the  oak  at  200  years.  The 
growth  of  an  elm  is  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  per  annum;  that  of  an  oak  less  than 
one  foot. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  the  world  over 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  average  annual 
consumption  in  the  decade  1870  and  1880 
was  792,000,000  pounds;  in  the  next  decade 
it  was  1,320,000,000.  Last  year  it  was  1,580,- 
000,000. 

A  hard  white  layer  of  meat  inside  cocoa- 
nuts  in  our  markets  is  noit  there  in  the 
freshly  plucked  fruit  except  as  a  creamy 
film  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
which  has  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  spoon. 
Sparkling  liquid  in  place  of  the  acrid  "milk" 
known  to  American  consumers  comprises 
the  whole  nut. 

The  Liverpool  fire  brigade  boasts  that  .t 
has  the  largest  land  fire  engine  in  the  world. 
It  weighs  five  tons,  and  can  throw  1,800  gal- 
lons per  minute.  It  is  drawn  by  three,  some- 
times four,  horses. 

The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  in  a  Bud- 
dhist monastery,  near  Canton,  China.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  high  and  forty-five  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  of  solid  bronze.  It  is  one 
of  the  eight  great  bells  which  were  cast  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Yunglo  about  A. 
D.  1400,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
eight  men,  who  were  killed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  casting. 
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LULLABY. 
Fair  is  the  castle  upon  the  hill — 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
The  night  is  fair  and  the  waves  are  still, 
And  the  wind  is  singing  to  you  and  me 
In  this  lowly  home  beside  the  sea — 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
On  yonder  hill  is  store  of  wealth — 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
And  revelers  drink  to  a  little  one's  health; 
But  you  and  I  bide  night  and  day 
For  the  other  love  that  has  sailed  away — 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
See  not,  dear  eyes,  the  forms  that  creep 

Ghostlike,  oh,  my  own! 
Out  of  the  mists  of  the  murmuring  deep; 
Oh,  see  them  not  and  make  no  cry 
Till  the  angels  of  death  have  passed  us  by — 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  ovv'n! 

A-h,  little  they  reck  of   you  and  me — 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 
In  our  lonely  home  beside  the  sea; 
They  seek  the  castle  up  on  the  hill. 
And  there  they  will  do  their  ghostly  will— 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 

Here  by  the  sea  a  mother  croons 

"Hushaby,  sweet  my  own!" 
'In  yonder  castle  a  mother  swoons 
While  the  angels  go  down  to  the  misty  deep. 
Bearing  a  little  one  fast  asleep — 

Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own! 

—Eugene  Field. 


TO  AUTUMN. 
Season  of  mists  and  mellow  forgetfulness, 
Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiiing  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch- 
eaves  run; 
To  bend  with  aijples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump    the    hazel 
shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  summer  has  o'erbrimmed  their  clammy 
cells. 

Wlio  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  cai'eless  on  a  granary  fioor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted    by     the     winnowing 
wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furroAV  sound  asleep. 


Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while 
thy  hook 
Spares   the   next   swath   and  all   its  twined 

flowers: 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look 
Thou   watchest  the   last  oozings,   hours    by 
hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where 
are  tliey? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast    thy    music, 
too — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom    the    soft-dying 
day. 
And   touch   the  stubble-plains    with    rosy 
hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful    choir    the    small     gnats 
mourn 
Among  the  river  shallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly 
bourn; 
Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  Avith  treble 

soft 
The  red-breast  whistles    from    a    garden- 
croft; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 
— .lohn  Keats. 


THE  WEAVER. 
Beside  the  loom  of  life  I  stand 

And  watch  the  busy  shuttle  go; 
The  threads  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Make  up  the  filling;  strand  on  strand. 

They  slip  my  fingers  through,  and  so 
This  web  of  mine  fills  out  apace. 
While  I  stand  ever  in  my  place. 

One  time  the  woof  is  smooth  and  fine 
And  colored  with  a  sunny  dye; 

Again  the  threads  so  roughly  twine 

And  weave  so  darkly  line  for  line 
JNIy  heart  misgives  me.    Then  would  I 

Fain  loose  this  web — begin  aneAv — 

But  that,  alas!  I  can  not  do. 

Some  day  the  web  will  all  be  done. 

The  shuttle  quiet  in  its  place. 
From  out  my  hold  the  threads  be  run; 
And  friends  at  setting  of  the  sun 

Will  come  to  look  upon  my  face. 
And  say,  "Mistakes  she  made  not  few, 
Yet  wove  perchance  as  best  she  knew." 

— The  Independent. 
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EXPANSION. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  sudden 
change  that  has  come  over  pubHc  sentiment 
in  America.  A  few  years  ago  General  Grant, 
while  President,  recommended  the  annex- 
ation of  San  Domingo,  and  it  raised  a  stonn 
of  opposition  all  over  the  country.  The 
scheme  fell  by  the  "weight  of  the  opposition 
it  aroused.  Still  later  President  Harnson 
strongly  favored  the  annexation  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  perfected  a  treaty  to 
that  end.  To  many  of  the  statesmen,  and 
to  many  of  the  people  the  annexation  of 
those  islands  appeared  to  be  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  with  the  trans-Pacific  nations,  yet 
the  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  too  great 
for  it,  and  it  was,  in  turn,  abandoned.  We 
were  going  along  peacefully,  without  dreams 
of  either  conquest  or  extension  of  territory, 
when  suddenly  a  battle,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, changed  the  feeling  in  the  country  com- 
pletely around.  Dewey  had  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  announced  that  he  could 
take  Manila  at  any  time,  and  all  the  countiy 
cried,  "Take  it  and  hold  it." 

As  a  rule  changes  in  the  sentiment  of  a 
whole  people  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but 
l;ere  it  blossomed  into  a  full  grown  tree  al- 
most in  a  single  hour.  Since  the  treaty  with 
Spain  there  has  been  a  strong  effort  to 
arouse  an  opposition  to  our  holding  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Declai-a- 
tion  of  Independence;  that  by  holding  the 
islands  we  have  abandoned  the  one  and  are 
breaking  the  principal  clause  in  the   other. 


■'Tlie  consent  of  the  governed,"  is  made  to 
do  duty  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  it  is  in- 
sisted that  we  must  give  up  the  Philippines 
unless  the  people  there  consent  to  come  un- 
der our  jurisdiction.  There  never  was  a 
government  built  on  the  theory  declared  by 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  there 
never  will  be  until  the  millenium.  There 
was  a  very  large  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  who  were  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  government  by  tlie 
Continental  Congress.  There  was  still  a 
larger  minority  who  were  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  federal  government  after 
the  confederation  had  proved  a  failure.  No 
consent  was  asked  of  the  few  settlers  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  when  it  was  claimed 
bj  Virginia;  nor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
isiana, New  Mexico,  California,  Florida  or 
Alaska.  In  no  case  have  we  proceeded  on 
that  theory,  even  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  sounded  nice  in  the  Declai-ation,  and  that 
is  about  all  there  was  of  it. 

If  that  was  the  absolute  rule  of  this  gov- 
ernment, what  excuse  can  we  present  for 
the  four  years  of  fighting  to  force  back  un- 
der the  government  the  Southern  States?  If 
that  is  the  rule,  what  is  to  prevent  Indiana 
or  any  other  State  from  dissolving  its  con- 
uection  with  the  Union?  Every  election  we 
hold  proves  the  fallacy  of  such  a  theory. 
I'oa"  more  than  one  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  favorite  theme  of  Fourth  of  July  orators 
to  declaim  that  the  United  States  had  a  mis- 
sion, and  that  that  mission  was  to  spread 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  and  equality  of  the  masses.  If  all 
these  declarations  of  our  orators  have  not 
been  idle  vaporings;  if  the  United  States  has 
any  such  a  mission,  then  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  extend  our  sway  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 


There  is  more  reading  and  study  of  his- 
tory throughout  the  country  than  ever  be- 
fore. Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  the  women  of  their  clubs  for  such 
study.  A  few  years  ago  card  clubs  were 
about  the  only  organizations  among  the 
women,  outside  of  their  church  societies,  but 
now  cards  have  given  place  very  largely  to 
the  study  of  histoi-y  and  Uterature  on  sys- 
tematic lines.  The  result  is  already  being 
seen  in  the  greater  dissemination  of  histor- 
ical knowledge.    In  this  respect  the  women 
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are  now  far  in  advance  of  the  men.  Busi- 
ness and  professional  men  can  be  found  in 
■every  town  and  city  of  tlie  State  who  have 
but  an  indefinite  notion  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  They  have  some  vague 
knowledge  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  and 
some  of  the  other  wars  in  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  engaged,  but  of  the  real  meat 
of  our  history  they  are  ignorant,  but  you 
can  now  find  few  women  who  have  not 
only  studied  that  history,  but  have  digested 
it.  The  study  of  history  is  taking  a  stronger 
hold  in  our  public  schools  with  each  year, 
but  still  we  find  here  and  there  a  school 
ofiicer  or  a  teacher  who  is  opposed  to  it.  Re- 
cently a  gentleman  of  this  State,  deeply  in- 
terested in  her  schools  and  her  history,  was 
conversing  with  one  of  the  school  officers 
of  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of.  the  State 
OR  the  subject  of  supplying  the  schools  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  with  proper  literature, 
when  he  was  told  by  the  officer  that  in  his 
opinion  the  children  were  getting  too  much 
education;  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
them  to  know  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
State  or  the  country;  that  in  his  county  there 
were  people  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  they  enjoyed  life  and  were  just 
as  happy  as  those  who  had  an  education. 

In  the  same  county  was  a  teacher  who 
asked,  "What  do  I  care  for  Indiana?  What 
do  I  want  to  know  anything  about  Indiana 
tor?"  In  the  first  case  the  official  takes 
a  too  narrow  view  of  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him,  and  in  the  other  the 
teacher  has  no  right  to  teach  school  in  Indi- 
ana, if  he  cares  nothing  for  the  State  that  is 
keeping  him  from  the  poorhouse.  Supplying 
schools  with  good  literature  is  not  only  a 
part  of  the  education  of  the  children,  but 
it  has  a  result  that  follows  on  down  through 
the  years  of  life  of  the  pupil.  It  gives  to 
him  a  taste  for  good  reading  that  will  give 
him  a  higher  and  more  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  enable 
him  to  better  understand  the  relations  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  government.  No 
school  trustee  can  afford  to  neglect  this  high 
duty,  and  in  selecting  teachers  he  ought  to 
rigidly  scan  the  loyalty  to  the  State  of  the 
applicant,  and  know  that  he  is  broad-minded 
enough  to  do  more  than  hear  the  youngest 
children  say  their  ab,  abs  and  eb,  ebs. 


the  historic  works  of  the  country  is  that 
just  issued  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co..  "The 
Furitan  Republic,"  by  Daniel  Waite  Howe. 
Tliis  book  tells  the  story  of  the  Puritan  set- 
tlement in  Massachusetts,  and  how  they 
founded  there  a  great  republic,  in  a  most  en- 
tertaining style.  The  December  issue  of  The 
Indianian  will  contain  a  full  review  of  this 
valuable  contribution  to  historical  literature. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  THE 

HON.     HENRY    S.     CAUTHORN, 

PROMINENT  HISTORICAL 

WRITER. 

"The  Indianian,  I  must  acknowledge, 
fills  a  long-felt  want  and  is  doing  a  good 
work  for  the  preservation  of  matter  of  his- 
toric interest  in  connection  with  our  State, 
which  no  other  publication  has  attempted 
before.  The  various  numbers  are  worthy  of 
being  bound  in  permanent  form  and  of  be- 
ing preserved  for  future  reference.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  The  Indianian  (which 
will  be  invaluable),  its  object  and  its  pur- 
poses." 

Vincenues,   September,  1899. 


EXTRACT  FROxM  A  LETTER  FROM  HON. 
RUFUS  MAGEE,  EX-  U.  S.  MIN- 
ISTER  TO   SWEDEN. 

"I  have  known  so  well  all  the  public  char- 
acters in  Indiana  since  1861,  particularly  pol- 
iticians, lawyers  and  editors,  that  now  they 
are  gone  I  want  to  read  of  them.  I  therefore 
enclose  check  for  subscription  to  The  Indi- 
anian, and  trust  you  may  meet  with  merited 
success." 

Logansport,  September,  1899. 


I  find  the  Indianian  to  be  an  interesting, 
inspiring  and  up-to-date  journal.     Enclosed 
find  order  for  $1.50.     Yours  respectfully. 
A.  L.  SHOOK. 

Windfall,  September,  1899. 


Indiana  has  added   to   her  list  of   great 
liistorical   writers.     The   latest    addition    to 


A  good  suggestion  is  made  by  Mrs.  Edna 
Whiting  to  county  superintendents,  in  her 
paper  on  "A  Woman's  View  of  State  Pride." 
The  meetings  of  the  institutes  ought  to  be 
enlivened  by  an  occasional  lecture,  recital  or 
musical  entertainment,  instead  of  being  al- 
together given  up  to  talks  on  pedagogy. 
Most  of  the  instructors  engaged  in  institute 
work  are  worth  all  that  is  paid  them,  but 
•nice  in  awhile  some  one  is  engaged  whose 
dreary  talks  of  what  he  saw  in  Europe,  or 
of  a  trip  he  made  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  a  punishment  to  the  teachers  who  have 
to  pay  for  them. 
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To  teach  patriotism,  enhance  State  pride  and  encourage 
a  deeper  love  of  country  is  our  aim. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  INDIANA, 
MORGAN  COUNTY, 


Just  eighty  years  ago  the  first  white  set- 
tler put  up  his  cabin  in  what  is  now  Morgan 
county,  and  just  seventy-eight  years  ago 
Morgan  county  narrowly  escaped  embracing 
the  future  capital  city  of  the  State.  In  1764 
a  poor  fai-'mer  by  the  name  of  John  Wetzel, 
living  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came restless  on  account  of  the  encroaching 
of  neighbors  to  his  little  cabin,  and  conclud- 
ed that  he  would  hunt  himself  a  home  in  the 
then  almost  unknown  West,  so  he  put  his 
wife  and  his  two  children,  one  a  boy  of  two, 
and  the  other  only  two  months  Old,  in  a 
wiagon  and  started  out  in  search  of  his  new 
home.  John  Wetzel  was  a  Dutchman,  strong, 
self-willed  and  stubborn.  He  was  poor  and 
restless.  He  had  heard  stories  of  the  gi'eat 
unbroken  forests  farther  away  from  tlie  set- 
tlements, where  the  soil  was  of  the  richest 
character,  and  where  a  man  could  get  all  the 
land  he  wanted  by  settling  upon  it  and  claim- 
ing it.  All  the  summer  he  liad  been  wanting 
to  move,  but  waited  until  his  latest  child 
should  grow  old  enough  to  bear  the  joumey, 
and  when  that  infant  had  reached  the  ma- 
ture age  of  two  months  he  thought  the  time 
had  come.  The  wife  was  a  gentle-eyed  wo- 
man, who  loved  her  husband,  and  when  the 
proposition  was  made  to  move  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  neig'hbors  and  trust  themselves 
among  the  wild  Indian  tribes,  her  heart  at 
first  sunk  within  her,  but  turning  to  her  hus- 
band, when  she  found  that  his  heart  was  set 
on  moving,  she  said:  "Whither  thou  goest,  1 
will  go."    With  his  family  in  the  little  wagon 


he  set  his  face  sternly  toward  the  West,  but 
who  can  tell  with  what  feelings  the  gentle- 
eyed  wife  looked  for  the  last  time  on  what 
had  been  her  home  all  her  short  life  ?  Some- 
thing had  soured  Joihn  Wetzel.  It  was  a 
common  saying  of  his,  when  the  dangers 
fix>m  the  Indians  were  pointed  out  to  him, 
"I  know  veiT  little  about  Indians,  but  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  white  men."  Day 
after  day  he  journeyed  on,  until  at  last  he 
found  an  ideal  spot  on  Big  Wheeling  Creek, 
miles  from  any  other  settler,  and  there  he- 
pitched  his  tent.  The  little  family  lived  in. 
the  wagon  until  the  husband  and  father 
erected  a  rude  log  cabin,  and  into  that  they 
moved. 

Here  in  loneliness,  yet  in  comfort,  they 
lived,  the  family  increasing  until  instead  of 
two  children,  seven  filled  the  cabin.  Martin, 
the  oldest,  grew  to  be  a  sturdy  lad,  and 
LeA\is  was  following  closely  on.  The  third 
was  Jacob.  Jacob  was  the  first  to  be  born 
in  tills  cabin  in  the  wilderness.  Indians  were 
about  their  only  visitors,  and  it  was  only  at 
very  rare  intervals  they  saw  a  white  face. 
Occasionally  John  Wetzel  went  to  Wheeling, 
for  needed  supplies,  but  those  visits  were 
only  made  when  necessity  compelled,  for  he 
did  not  like  the  mingling  with  those  of  his- 
own  race.  He  was  not  a  morose  man,  but  a 
silent  one,  having  but  little  to  say,  yet  he 
loved  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  his. 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  to  so  provide  that 
they  would  not  have  to  live  their  lives  in 
poverty.     After  a  while  the  wars  with  the 
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The  River  Road. 

Indians  vaged  around  bim,  and  many  times 
he  was  advised  to  seelJ  safety  for  his  family 
nearer  the  other  settlements,  but  be  sternly 
said,  "I  will  not  move."  In  August,  1777  the 
rumors  of  Indian  hostilities  became  more 
cun-ent,  and  one  day  John  "Wetzel  thought 
he  would  go  to  Wheeling  for  a  supply  of 
powder.  At  his  wife's  suggestion  he  took 
the  three  youngest  children,  John  and  the 
two  girls,  and  left  them  with  friends  in  the 
village.  On  the  very  night  of  his  return  bis 
cabin  was  attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  In- 
dians. He  defended  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  but  a  tomahawk  soon  robbed  him  of 
life.  The  wife  fled  to  the  tall  grass  and  there 
laid  concealed  while  she  watched  the  cabin 
burn.  In  the  morning  she  fled  to  Wheeling, 
carrying  the  dire  news  with  her.  The  father 
was  slain,  but  what  had  become  of  the  three 
boys?  Martin,  by  some  means  had  escaped 
from  the  savages  and  fled  to  the  forest.  In 
the  morning  he  returned,  and  then  made  his 
way  to  Wheeling,  but  the  two  younger  boys, 


Lewis,  thirteen  years  old,  and  Jacob  only 
nine,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians. 
As  they  passed  by  the  bleeding  form  of  their 
father,  Lewis  registered  an  oath  that  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  would  slay  every  Indian  who 
came  in  his  way,  and  for  many  years  he 
faitlifully  kept  that  oath,  becoming  the  most 
noted  Indian  hunter  of  his  time,  and  no  man 
was  feared  by  the  savages  as  was  Lewis 
Wetzel.  Many  snares  were  laid  for  him,  but 
he  escaped  them  all,  and  went  on  with  his 
work  of  vengeance. 

In  the  fight  Lewis  had  been  wounded  in 
the  breast,  but  he  determined  to  make  his 
escape,  and  one  night  he  and  his  little  broth- 
er fled  into  the  wilderness,  and  for  days  lived 
on  roots,  and  at  last,  exhausted  and  almost 
dead,  they  reached  Wheeling.  Jacob  joined 
his  brother  Lewis,  in  his  oath  to  slay  every 


Blue  Shale  Bluff. 


A  Monster  Sand  Bank. 

Indian  they  met,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
Aveeks  after  their  return  to  Wheeling,  that 
they  began  their  work  of  slaughter.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  story  of  Mor- 
gan county?  Much,  very  much,  for  that 
.Jacob  Wetzel,  who,  when  a  boy  of  only  nine 
years  escaped  from  the  Indians,  and  suffered 
such  teiTible  hardships,  and  joined  in  that 
terrible  oath,  was  the  first  white  settler  in 
what  is  now  Morgan  county.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  not  necessai-y  to  trace  all  his  after 
life  from  the  day  of  his  escape.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  he  became  but  little  less  known 
than  his  famous  brother,  Lewis.  By  the 
time  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  was  known 
as  an  excellent  scout,  versed  in  woodcraft 
and  all  the  wtiles  of  the  Indians.  He  and 
his  brother  kept  their  vows,  and  many  a  red 
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man  fell  before  his  unerring  rifle,  and  many 
were  liis  hairbreadth  escapes.  He  lived  al- 
most altogether  in  the  woods,  and  If  any 
deed  of  daring  was  needed  the  lot  fell  to 
either  Lewis  or  Jacob  Wetzel.  They  often 
joined  in  their  forays  after  the  Indians,  but 
often  were  separated. 

It  was  not  until  he  became  an  old  man 
that  Lewis  was  satiated  with  his  work  of 
vengeance,  but  after  some  years  Jacob 
yielded  to  softer  influences  and  stayed  his 
hand.     He  married,  and  as  liis  cliildren  be- 


between  the  settlements  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  State,  and  those  on  the  western, 
was  needed.  Before  that  to  journey  from 
Vincennes  to  any  of  the  eastern  settlements 
meant  a  trip  first  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  then  up  the  Ohio  to  Lawrenceburg,  and 
then  out  over  a  trace  tliat  had  been  cut 
through  the  forests. 

The  Indians  were  still  around  where  the 
city  of  Anderson  now  stands,  and  one  of 
tlieir   pi-incipal    villages   was   at   that  point. 


Morgan  County  Court  House. 


gan  to  grow  up  around  him  he,  like  his  fath- 
er, sought  a  home' in  the  wilderness.  In  1818 
the  Grovernment  obtained  a  cession  of  all  the 
lands  in  central  Indiana,  from  the  Miami 
and  Delaware  Indians.  -This  was  called  the 
"New  Purchase,"  and  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
wsDs  made,  settlers  began  pouring  into  this 
new  purchase.  Vincennes  was  still  the  most 
important  settlement  in  the  State,  but  set- 
tlers were  filling  up  the  White  Water  Valley, 
and  some  shorter  means  of  communication 


One  day  Jacob  Wetzel,  or  Whetzel,  as  the 
name  has  been  spelled  in  later  years,  appear- 
ed at  the  Indian  village  and  asked  the  chief 
to  consent  that  a  trace  might  be  cut  through 
to  Vincennes.  The  privilege  was  granted, 
and  Wetzel  set  to  work.  To  cut  a  trace  in 
those  days  was  a  great  undertaking.  Noth- 
ing but  a  dense  forest  covered  all  the  land, 
and  in  many  places  the  gix>wth  of  under- 
brush and  briers  was  so  thick  as  to  make 
them   almost  impenetrable,   but  Wetzel  set 
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A  Scene  on  White  River. 


about  the  work  with  erergy  and  a  trace  was 
cut  out  and  blazed  until  he  reached  the 
banks  of  White  river,  a  few  miles  below 
where  Indianapolis  now  stands.  There  was 
a  scene  to  captivate  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  na- 
ture. At  that  time  White  river  was  much 
more  of  a  stream  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
the  landscape  that  opened  up  before  the 
road-maker  was  grand  and  impressive.  All 
aroimd  him  were  the  most  magnificenit  for- 
est trees  he  had  ever  gazed  upon.  He  had 
lived  among  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia, 
had  traversed  the  canebrakes  of  Kentucky, 


had  crossed  up  and  down  through  Ohio  many- 
times,  but  nowhere  had  seen  such  majestic 
forest  trees.  Tall  and  straight  they  reared 
their  tops  seemingly  almost  to  the  clouds, 
and  the  green  sward  under  them  told  of  a 
soil  of  sui-passiug  richness.  Game  was  plen- 
ty and  the  river  abounded  in  fish.  Here  was 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  home  of  a  hunter,  a 
pioneer,  and  here  he  determined  to  put 
down  his  stake. 

He  chose  his  location,  and  the  next  year 
with  his  son,  Cyrus,  made  a  home  in  this  de- 
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Bethany  Park  and  Mt.  Etna. 
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Morgan  County  Sheep. 
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lightful  spot.  This  was  about  the  time  that 
•George  Pogue  and  the  McCormicks  were  set- 
tling where  the  city  of  Indianapolis  now 
stands.  Whetzel  had  stopped  his  road  build- 
ing at  a  point  on  White  river  then  called 
Port  Royal,  and  since  known  as  "The 
Bluffs."  When  the  commissioners  to  select 
.a  site  for  tlie  new  capital  city  of  the  State 
were  hunting  in  the  wilderness  for  a  loca- 
tion, it  is  said  they  hesitated  a  long  time  be- 
tween choosing  the  Bluffs,  or  land  around 
the  McCormick  settlement.  Among  the 
would-be-historians  of  those  early  days  there 
lias  been  a  wide  divergence  as  to  what  took 
place  in  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners, 
and  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  final 
selection,  and  every  historian  has  had  a  fairy 
tale  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  but  the 
generally  accepted  story  is  that  General  John 
Tipton  gave  the  casting  vote  and  planted 
Indianapolis  at  the  mouth  of  Fall  Creek,  in- 
stead of  at  the  Bluffs.  Be  that  as  it  may 
Marion  and  not  Morgan  county  got  the  prize. 
But  then  there  was  no  [Marion  county,  and 


no  Morgan  county,  but  it  was  all  Delaware 
and  Wabash  counties,  for  the  new  purchase 
had  been  divided  into  two  counties  only. 

The  pioneer  Whetzel  was  not  long  with- 
out neighbors.  The  fame  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  the  region  now  known  as  Morgan 
county  soon  was  scattered  abroad  among 
those  seeking  homes  in  the  West.  The  sur- 
veyors had  not  completed  their  work  before 
many  squatters  had  selected  lands,  and  as 
soon  as  the  land  office  at  Brookville  was 
ready  for  business  they  hurried  off  to  that 
growing  ajid  important  town  to  make  good 
their  claims.  Nearly  all  of  those  early  set- 
tlers came  from  the  South,  most  of  them 
from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Here  and 
there  was  a  Pennsylvaiiia  German,  and  now 
and  then  a  regular  Yankee  from  New  Eng- 
land. These  pioneers  foaind  a  section  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  rolling 
enough  to  furnish  the  best  of  natural  drain- 
age, and  offering  great  inducements  to  the 
industrious  hand  that  would  clear  away  the 
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Bridge  Over  White  River  Near  Martinsville. 


gigantic  forest  trees  and  cultivate  the  soil. 
Along  the  streams  the  bluffs  were  bold  and 
picturesque;  the  soil  was  of  sand,  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  warm  and  rich  enough  to  bring 
foi-tii  most  plentifully.  There  was  a  wealth 
of  timber  on  every  acre,  and  while  the  work 
of  clearing  the  land  ready  for  the  plow 
would  be  arduous,  the  worli  of  cultivation 
aftei'ward  promised  to  be  light,  so  the  land 
was  eagerly  taken  up,  and  by  the  winter  of 


1821-2  enough  settlers  were  there  to  form 
a  county  organization,  and  a  petition  to  that 
effect  was  sent  up  to  the  Legislature. 

In  those  days  the  legislators  were  not 
overbuX'dened  with  work,  and  making  new 
counties  was  an  easy  job  for  them,  so,  in 
accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ers they  took  a  part  of  Wabash  county  and 
a  part  of  Delawai*e  county  and  made  a  new 
one,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Moi*- 


View  of  White  River  From  Bridge. 
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gan.  This  new  county  was  ordanied  to  con- 
'  tain  about  450  square  miles,  of  alternate 
hills  and  dales,  the  hills  offering  the  best 
grazing  grounds  in  the  State,  and  the  val- 
leys the  most  fertile  lands  to  be  found  any- 
where. There  is  one  valley,  known  as 
"Lamb's  Bottom,"  which  has  become  famous 
all  over  the  country  for  its  amazing  fer- 
tility. By  the  act  which  described  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  county  and  gave  it 
its  name  commissioners  were  designated  to 
select  a  site  for  the  county  seat,  and  put  the 
machineiT  of  county  government  in  motion. 
A  sheriff  and  certain  other  officers  were  ap- 
pointed and  a  court  was  held.     No  house 


Out  on  a  Limb, 

had  been  provided  for  the  meeting  of  this 
court,  so  its  sessions  were  held  in  the  log 
cabin  of  Jacob  Cutler,  near  where  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Martinsville  stands.  There  were 
no  towns  in  the  new  county,  but  there  were 
three  or  four  settlements,  and  all  were  eager 
to  have  the  seat  of  justice  located  at  their 
settlements.  Among  these  was  the  settle- 
ment known  as  Mooresvllle,  and  another  at 
wliat  is  now  Centerton.  Mooresville  was 
too  far  off  to  one  side  of  the  county,  and  did 
not  receive  much  consideration  from  the 
commissioners,  but  Centerton  was  nearly  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county,  and  sur- 


Having  Fun. 

rounded  by  a  magnificent  agricultural  coun- 
try. It  was  a  strong  bidder  for  the  honor, 
)>ut  those  who  owned  the  lands  around  the 
present  town  of  Martinsville  were  the  most 
liberal  and  won  the  location.  It  is  not 
definitely  known  how  it  got  its  name,  but 
the  generally  accepted  account  is  that  it 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  oldest  member 
of  the  commisison  that  made  the  selection. 
It  is  not  of  much  moment  how  it  got  its 
name,  for  Shakespeare  intimates  there  is  but 
little  in  a  name  after  all.  Immediately 
upon  its  selection  and  naming  Martinsville 
began  to  assume  quite  a  commercial  import- 
ance. 

The  early  farmers  of  centi-al  Indiana  de- 
voted their  entire  attention  to  two  things — 
corn  and  hogs.     They  raised  enough  wheat 


From  the  Hills  of  Brown  County, 
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for  their  own  consumption  in  flour,  a  little 
barley,  a  little  rye,  and  some  flax,  but  com 
was  their  principal  product.  Com  gave  feed 
to  their  stock,  meal  for  the  use  of  the  family 
and  then  the  rest  was  put  Into  hogs.  The 
hogs  when  fattened  were  killed  and  packed 
in  the  winter,  and  when  the  spring  floods 
came  floated  in  flatboats  down  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  raising  of  hogs  in  Morgan  county 
was  an  easy  task  for  the  farmer.  In  the 
summer  they  roamed  the  woods  and  fed  on 
the  gi-eat  abundance  of  mast.  Great  oak  and 
beech  trees  furnished  annually  a  supply  of 
mast  great  enough  to  feed  many  thousand 
head  of  hogs.  In  the  fall  and  early  winter 
a  few  bushels  of  corn  would  finish  the  work 
of  fatttening,  and  would  iharden  the  meat  to 
make  it  merchantable.  The  early  hog  rais- 
ers of  Morgan  county  had  one  thing  to  con- 
tend against  and  that  was  the  bears  which 
still  roamed  through  the  hills,  and  many  a 
good,  fat  porker  gave  up  its  life  to  feed  a 
hungry  beai-.  Wolves  also  were  thick,  and 
young  pigs  made  excellent  picking  for  them. 
Many  a  wolf  and  bear  hunt  was  organized, 
and  many  exciting  stories  were  told  around 
the  firesides  in  after  years  of  the  bears  that 
had  been  slain. 

The  county  grew  apace  in  population 
and  more  farms  were  opened  up;  log  school 
houses  and  log  churches  were  erected  and 
content  and  plenty  began  to  smile  upon  the 
people.  It  was  a  lamentable  fact  in  the 
early  history  of  the  county  that  the  South- 


em  people  as  a  mle  were  not  great  friends 
of  popular  education,  but  those  who  settled 
in  Morgan  county  evidently  were  believers 
in  the  good  that  learning  would  do,  for  they 
early  began  to  discuss  the  means  whereby 
the  facilities  for  education  might  be  bet- 
tered. As  early  as  1837  a  seminai-y  was 
erected  and  a  county  library  formed,  and 
every  to's\Tiship  had  its  librai-y-  What  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  State  it  has  been 
that  the  township  libraries  were  permitted 
to  die!  Many  of  the  men  Avho  reached  dis- 
tinction in  the  service  of  the  State  and  the 
general  government  obtained  all  their  earli- 
est reading  from  those  township  libraries. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the.  State,  and  a  very  important  part.  Im- 
portant as  the  school  houses  are,  it  is  after 
all  but  a  small  part  of  the  education  of  a 
people  that  is  obtained  in  them.  The  real 
education  comes  from  the  after  reading  and 
there  was  a  time  when  Indiana  could  well 
be  proud  of  its  township  libraries,  but  from 
the  wretched  management  of  our  legislators 
they  were  permitted  to  languish  and  die. 

In  1836  the  people  of  Morgan  county  be- 
cam©  greatly  excited,  as  did  the  people  of 
aU  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  over  vis- 
ions of  prosperity  they  saw  looming  up  be- 
fore them.  Tiransportation  was  whatt  the 
people  wianted.  The  farms  already  opened 
would  produce  enough  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  breadstuffs  and  in 
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meats  for  the  table  and  leave  a  ^eat  surplus, 
if  they  could  only  get  it  to  market,  but  they 
had  a  hundred  wants  they  could  not  supply, 
and  for  thoise  wants  they  had  to  depend  upon 
the  outside  world.  New  farmers  were  coini'- 
inig  into  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  new  farms 
were  being  opened  up,  and  a  sitill  greater 
sui-plus  of  products  was  pTOmised.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  or 
stagnation  and  disaster  would  isurely  follow. 
Railroad  building  throughout  the  world  was 
in  its  infancy,  but  canals  had  been  in  profit- 
able use  in  many  places  for  many  years,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  had  just  completed 
the  Erie  canal  aimid  th.e  rejoicings  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  great  cry  for  railroads  and  canals 
went  up  from  the  people  of  Indiana.  Even 
wagon  roads  Avere  few,  and  they  were  only 
traces  cut  through  the  wilderness,  without 
any  attempt  to  grade  or  improve  them.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  w:hen  the  thaws  came, 
or  during  the  rainy  seasons,  they  were  al- 
most impassable,  and  the  way  to  and  from 
market  for  the  farmer,  and  all  were  farmers 
ini  thoise  days,  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  The  people  who  lived  on  the  Ohio  river 
were  a  little  better  off,  for  they  could  get 
their  supplies  by  steamboats,  and  ship  their 
sui-plus  by  flatboats,  but  those  who  lived  in 
the  interior  were  practically  cut  off  from  the 


world  and  they  clamored  for  rajilix)ads  and 
canals. 

The  State  entered  upon  a  great  and  com- 
plicated work  of  internal  improvements. 
Among  the  canals  projected  was  one  from 
Indianapolis  along  White  rivei*  to  a  point 
where  it  would  connect  with  the  gx-eat  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  which  was  then  under 
construction  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio 
rivea"  at  Evansville.  This  canal  was  to  traj- 
verse  Morgan  county.  By  this  canal  the  peo- 
ple of  Alorgan  county  could  reach  the  capital 
city  of  the  State  in  one  direction,  and  all  the 
cities  and  towns  on  the  lowei*  Ohio  amd  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  in  the  other.  It  was  a  grand 
project,  and  opened  up  grand  visions  to  the 
people  of  the  county,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  saw  visions  of  wealth 
floating  before  their  eyes.  Their  farms  were 
among  the  most  productive  in  the  State,  the 
farmers  were  industrious  and  willing  to  la- 
bor if  they  could  sell  their  surplus  products 
and  get  in  return  the  things  they  needed,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  canal  everything  bore 
a  roseate  hue. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1837  an  engineering 
party  was  put  to  work  to  locate  the  line  of 
this  canal,  which  was  to  be  called  "The  Indi- 
aaia  Centi'al."  The  party  was  under  the 
charge  of  two  men  who  had  had  experience 
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Proud  of  His  Hogs. 

in  rthat  line  of  work  in  New  York,  and  were 
well  equippeid  for  the  task.  Tbe  task  of  sur- 
veying in  those  eai-ly  dayis  was  an  arduous 
one,  owing  to  the  thick  growth  of  under- 
brush along  the  river  bottom,  where  it  was 
desired  the  canal  should  run.  The  work  was 
slow,  but  the  engineers  were  careful  and  in- 
dustrious, and  mile  after  mile  of  the  canal 
was  located  and  properly  staked  for  the 
workmen  who  were  to  construct  the  same. 
Even  the  mere  presence  of  the  engineering 
party  made  business  lively  along  the  route, 
for  they  had  to  be  fed  and  they  were  eager- 
ly welcomed  by  the  fai"mers. 

The  work  of  construotion  was  let  out  by 
contract  by  divisions  of  a  few  miles  in 
length.  As  soon  as  the  surveying  iparty  had 
properly  located  and  staked  a  division  it 
would  be  put  under  contralct,  and  then  the 
active  work  of  constniction    would    begin. 


The  fii'st  thing  was  to  clear  the  line  of  forest 
trees  and  underbrush.  This  brought  a  small 
army  of  choppers  into  the  county,  and  the 
farmers  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
teams  to  drag  off  the  timber  and  di-ag  out 
the  stumps.  A  path  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  had  thus  to  be  prepaa-ed  for  the  ditch- 
ers. This  gave  employment  for  the  farmers, 
and  they  had  another  market  for  their  sup- 
plies in  providing  food  for  the  choppers. 

This  generation  has  no  conception  of  the 
labor  required  to  build  canals.  After  the 
trees,  stumps  and  brush  were  cleai-ed  off, 
ditches  had  to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the 
right  of  way,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water 
and  properly  drain  the  gi"ound  on  which  the 
great  ditch  or  canal  was  to  be  dug.  Then  an 
army  of  Irishmen,  with  pick  and  shovel,  be- 
gan t)he  work  of  digging  out  the  canal  bed. 


The  Bungalow. 


Stone   Quarry. 

For  awhile  Port  Royal  became  the  chief 
town  of  the  county.  There  was  one  of  chief 
stopping  places  of  the  contractors,  and 
toward  it  on  Saturday  night  and  all  day  Sun- 
day turned  the  ditchers.  At  that  time  lot 
owners  at  Port  Royal  would  not  have 
changed  places  with  any  real  estate  owner  in 
Waishington  City,  but  the  boom  for  the  Pont 
did  not  last  long.  After  awhile  work  on  the 
feeder  dam  at  Waverly  began,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  force  was  moved  to  that 
place.  Those  were  halcyon  days  for  Wav- 
erly, Its  people  could  look  over  and  laugh  at 
the  disappointed  denizens  of  the  Port,  as 
they  saw  that  thriving  village  decay  before 
their  eyes. 

It  was  an  exciting  time.    In  fact,  in  those 
wherever  a  body  of  Ir^isnmen  were  at 
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work  times  were  sure  to  be  lively.  An  Irish- 
man  was  always  ready  for  a  frolic  or  a  fight, 
and  generally  the  frolic  meant  a  fight,  and 
somehow  or  other  an  Irishman  could  always 
make  a  frolic  out  of  a  fight,  so  fights  were 
plenty,  especially  just  after  pay  day.  The 
movable  hospital  was  always  sure  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  patients,  with  heads  needing 
attention  because  of  gentle  taps  of  the  shila- 
lajh'S.  "While  Poi^t  Royal  and  Waverly  were 
enjoying  their  boomis  the  people  of  Martins- 
ville and  other  points  farther  along  the  line 
were  anxionsly  waiting  for  their  time  to 
'oome.  Alas!  alas!  those  halcyon  days  could 
not  or  would  not  last  forever.  Tbe  work  was 
energetically  pushed  for  awhile.  Once  a 
month  the  engineers  would  make  their  esti- 
mates and  the  contractors  would  receive 
tlieir  pay,  but  a  time  was  coming  when  no 
pay  was  to  be  ready.  The  State  run  out  of 
money;  no  more  could  be  had,  and  the  work 
had  to  stop.  Most  of  the  earthwork  was 
completed  almost  to  MartinsviUe,  and  most 
of  the  timber  had  been  prepared  for  the 
ibridges,  locks  and  aqueducts,  and  a  great 
deal  of  stone  for  the  necessary  stonework 
was  scattered  along  the  line. 

The  State  having  failed  to  pay  the  con- 
tractors, the  contractors  in  their  turn  were 
not  able  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  then  for 
a  few  weeks  times  were  hvelier  than  they 
had  been  before,  for  the  laborers  who  had 
pei'formed  their  work  were  not  disposed  to 
submit  quietly  to  the  loss  of  their  pay.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  people  of 
Morgan  county.  It  had  been  a  delightful 
dream   while  it  lasted.     They   had   erected 


many  a  castle,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  cas- 
tles in  Spain.  Work  ended  on  the  canal  in 
1839,  and  after  a  few  weeks  contractors  and 
laborers  left  that  region,  and  things  settled 
back  to  the  same  old  course,  and  what  sur- 
plus the  people  had  was  floated  down  White 
river  or  hauled  over  the  mud  roads  to  Indian- 
apolis. The  State  had  squamdered  millions 
of  dollars  and  had  nothing  to  show  except  a 
piece  of  a  canal  here  and  there,  a  few  miles 
of  a  railroad,  and  a  few  miles  of  turnpike 
road  and  the  shattered  hopes  of  the  people. 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  navigation 
on  White  river  and  the  building  of  railroads 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  retarded  the 
gi'owth  of  Morgan  county,  to  some  extent, 
the  newcomers  seeking  farms  more  accessi- 
ble to  transportation  lines,  Martinsville  lost 
its  importance,  as  the  hogs  were  driven  to 
some  point  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  rail- 
road fines,  all  the  lines  up  to  that  time  hav- 
ing missed  the  county.  In  1847  an  effort  was 
made  to  connect  Martinsville  by  rail  with 
the  outside  world,  and  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  road  from  Martinsville  to  Frank- 
lin was  commenced.  Franklin  at  that  time 
was  an  important  station  on  the  road  from 
Indianapolis  to  Madison.  The  road  was  com- 
pleted in  1852.  It  was  laid  with  the  old- 
fashioned  sti-ap  rail,  and  after  being  operat- 
ed a  few  years,  by  fits  and  starts,  was  fin- 
ally abandoned.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
first  railroad  in  the  county.  Among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  county,  especially 
around  Mooresville  and  Monrovia,  were  a 
number  who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  Morgan  county  became  an  im- 
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portant  point  an  that  underground  railroad 
ttiat  became  so  famous  and  liistorieal  from 
1840  to  1860,  and  many  a  fugitive  from  the 
South  found  shelter,  food  and  help  among 
the  good  people  of  Morgan. 

In  1853  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Com- 
pany, then  opei-ating  a  road  from  New  Al- 
"bany  to  Michigan  City,  projected  a  line  to 
connect  their  road  with  Indianapolis.  This 
line  was  to  leave  their  road  at  Gosport,  and 
running  through  Morgan  reach  Indianapolis. 
The  line  through  its  whole  length  was  grad- 
ed, and  many  of  the  culverts  and  some  of 
the  bridges  built,  but  the  panic  of  1857 
killed  it.  This  line  did  not  touch  Martins- 
ville, but  ran  along  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  About  the  close  of  the  war  an  agita- 
tion was  begun  at  Martinsville  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  road  to  Franklin.  Some  of 
the  citizens  advocated  the  building  of  a  road 
to  Indianapolis,  but  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple said  they  did  not  want  a  road  to  Indian- 
apolis, but  to  Cincinnati,  and  a  company 
was  formed  to  construct  a  road  on  the  old 
bed  to  Franklin  and  from  there  to  Fairland 
on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  road, 
and  General  Bumside  took  hold  of  it  and  the 
road  was  built.  The  agitation  for  the  road 
to  Indianapolis,  however,  was  kept  up,  and 
;a  company  was  organized  to  constnict  it,  the 
isouthwestern  terminus  was  to  be  Vincennes. 


The  people  of  Morgan  county  voted  $50,000 
to  this  road,  provided  it  was  built  on  the  old 
New  Albany  «&  Salem  grade  through  the 
county.  Martinsville  offered  $30,000  if  the 
i-oad  would  cross  the  river  and  come  to  that 
place.  This  offer  was  accepted,  as  it  would 
cause  a  deviation  for  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  original  line,  and  hurt  nobody.  Those 
who  had  voted  the  $50,000,  however,  saw  a 
way  to  escape  paying,  after  the  road  was 
constructed,  and  refused  to  pay  on  account 
of  this  slight  deviation  from  the  old  line. 
Law  suits  followed,  and  the  road  finally  ob- 
tained about  $15,000  of  the  $50,000.  The 
road  to  Fairland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Big  Four  and  has  been  maintained  cs  a 
feeder  to  their  lines.  That  to  Vincennes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  has 
become  a  paying  piece  of  railroad  property, 
doing  a  very  large  local  traffic. 

There  was  a  time  when  tlie  good  people 
of  Morgan  county  thought  it  possible  that 
their  hills  mig'ht  be  full  of  gold,  and  that  the 
creek  beds  would  prove  equal  to  the  streams 
of  California  in  their  richness  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  all  such  dreams  were  delusions. 
Then  there  were  dreams  of  great  beds  of 
copper,  but  they  were  also  delusive  and  the 
people  set  back  to  the  work  of  getting 
wealth  from  the  soil  by  the  good  old  process 
of  fanning.    In  later  years,  however,  it  has 
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been  developed  that  some  of  the  hills  at 
least  contained  the  material  for  wealth  in 
great  beds  of  shale  for  brick-maliing,  and 
now  one  of  the  most  extensive  industries  of 
the  county  is  in  making  brick.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  other  hills  will  be  found  to 
contain  equal  stores  of  wealth.  One  thing 
is  true,  that  those  hills  could  be  profitably 
cultivated  for  fruit,  and  there  is  no  reason 
of  climate  or  soil  why  Moi^an  county  should 
not  be  one  of  the  I'ichest  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  if  proper  attention  is  giv- 
en the  subject.  There  is  still  much  valuable 
timber  in  the  county,  but  the  great  forests 
which  once  covered  all  that  region  have 
been  largely  cut  down. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  county  has  al- 
ways been  strong.  When  President  Polk 
called  for  volunteers  to  can-y  on  the  war 
w^ith  Mexico,  Morgan  county  offered  one  full 
company.  It  was  not  accepted,  but  several 
of  the  members  voliinteered  in  other  compa- 
nies and  fought  for  the  flag  of  their  country 
on  foreign  soil.  When  the  civil  war  came  it 
was  a  great  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  Morgan.  As  has  been  said,  most  of  the 
early  settlers  were  from  the  South,  and 
while  they  were  of  the  class  who  had  come 
to  Indiana  to  escape  the  curse  of  slavery, 
still  all  their  affections  and  prejudices  were 
with  the  South,  and  when  the  war  came  it 
was  a  hard  struggle  for  many  of  them  to 


join  in  the  effort  to  force  the  South  back 
into  the  Union,  but  many  of  them  loyally 
took  that  stand.  At  almost  the  first  talk  of 
secession  a  large  Union  meeting  was  held 
at  Martinsville,  participated  in  by  leading 
men  of  all  parties,  and  their  faith  and  their 
support  was  tendered  to  the  government. 

At  the  first  call  for  tix>ops  more  than  a 
full  company  at  once  offered  their  services 
and  promptly  marched  to  Indiana;polis,  and 
a  full  company  was  given  a  place  in  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment,  and  did  excellent 
service  in  West  Virginia.  As  the  necessity 
for  troops  grew  stronger  company  after  com- 
pany was  enrolled  until  the  county  sent  to 
the  front  more  than  2,700  of  her  sons,  and 
some  of  them  were  found  fighting  on  al- 
most every  battlefield  of  the  war.  There 
was.  however,  quite  a  large  element  of  dis- 
loyalty in  the  county  and  sevei-al  acts  of 
violence  were  committed.  In  at  least  one 
instance  a  valuable  citizen  was  coldly  mur- 
dered almost  in  the  presence  of  his  family, 
and  for  no  crime  other  than  his  intense  loy- 
alty to  the  Union.  In  1863  the  Knights  of 
tlie  Golden  Circle  had  become  very  strong 
in  the  county,  and  many  acts  of  violenc-e 
were  peiTpetrated.  In  that  year  a  small 
squad  of  cavalrymen,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  county  for  the  puii>ose  of  arx-esting  de- 
serters who  were  in  hiding,  was  ambushed 
and  fired  upon  by  some  of  the  disloyal  peo- 
ple.    The  fire  was  promptly  returned,  when 
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the  ambushers  fled  to  the  hills.  Several  ar- 
rests were  made,  and  on  trial  before  the 
United  States  court  some  of  the  offenders 
were  heavily  fined.  President  Lincoln  re- 
mitted some  of  the  fines  ait  the  instigation  of 
the  late  Joseph  E.  McDonald.  Nearly  all 
the  2,700  men  furnished  by  the  county  were 
volunteers,  only  a  small  number  being  draft- 
ed men,  and  they  only  drafted  to  equalize 
the  townships.  The  county  also  furnished 
one  company  for  the  Spanish  war. 

Miorgan,  county  possesses  gi'eat  wealth  in 
its  builddng  stone  and  sand.  Its  clays  and 
shales  have  already  been  spoken  of.  Near 
ISIooiresville  is  an  excellent  quality  of  build- 
ing stone,  and  it  is  already  being  extensively 
quarried,  and  finds  a  ready  market.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  clays,  ishales  and  stone,  it  is 
famed  for  its  fine  quality  of  samd,  especially 
for  m'olding  purposes.  It  is  said  that  thds  is 
the  finest  sand  for  such  pui-poses  in  tliis 
coimtry,  if  not  in  the  world.  Shipments  of  it 
have  been  made  to  Europe  and  the  supply  is 
very  large. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in 
Morgan  county  is  "High  Rock,"  on  White 
river,  about  three  miles  north  of  Martins- 
ville. A  mill  originally  stood  there,  'being  the 
first  erected  in  the  county.  A  daim  was 
thrown  across  the  river  at  this  point,  and  the 
power  for  the  mill  was  furnished  by  an  old- 
fashioned  overshot  wheel,  a  wheel  that  has 
long  ago  gone  out  of  use.  At  first  this  mill 
was  only  used  to  grind  a  coarse  kind  of  meal 
from  com,  but  after  some  time  burs  for 
flour  were  added  and  later  a  saiwmill.  For 
some  time  this  mill  did  all  the  grinding  for 
an  extensive  territory.  Before  its  erection 
the  people  had  been  compelled  to  depend 
upon  hand  mills,  or  go  about  seven  miles 
south  of  Bloomington.  The  mill  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  two  or  three  times,  and  finally 
after  a  burning  it  was  not  rebuilt. 

On  this  picturesque  site  some  gentlemen 
have  erected  one  of  the  most  unique  club- 
houses in  the  country.  It  has  been  christened 
"The  Bungalow."  It  is  a  log  house  two 
stories  high,  and  is  chinked  and  danbed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  pioneers.  In  fact,  it  is  in- 
tended to  bring  back  and  perpetuate  as  fai" 
as  possible  the  better  class  of  the  houses  of 
our  fathei's  who  conquered  the  wilderness, 
levelled  the  forests  and  made  Indiana  a  gar- 
den spot.  To  cao-'ry  out  this  illusion  more 
perfectly  it  is  provided  with  a  capacious  fire- 


place and  the  old  fashioned  stick  chimney. 
Something  of  the  Southern  calbin  home  is  in- 
troduced in  the  wide  verandas,  which  snjpply 
lounging  places  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
These  verandas  are  ornamented  with  rustic 
work,  which  helps  to  carry  on  the  illusion  of 
pioneer  times  fastened  on  to  the  luxuries  of 
these  modem  days.  There  is  an  old-fashioned 
well,  walled  with  brick,  and  having  the  old- 
fashioned  sweep,  to  which  is  attached  the 
"old  oaken  bucket."  The  furnishings  are  as 
unique  as  the  house.  The  kitchen  fireplace 
has  a  crane  and  dogirons,  while  hickory 
chairs,  rockers,  settees  and  tables  of  the  old- 
en days  abound  everywhere. 

The  early  settlers  of  Morgan  connty  be- 
lieved in  education,  and  schools  were  soon 
organized.  The  houses  were  built  of  round 
logs  and  the  furnishings  were  rude,  but  so 
well  did  they  serve  their  purpose  that  the 
spirit  of  education  kept  pace  with  other  im- 
p-rovements,  and  to-day  the  various  school 
corporations  own  property  to  the  value  of 
more  than  $150,000  and  pay  their  152  teach- 
ers the  sum  of  $44,000  per  year. 

Morgan  county  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
State  to  adopt  a  fixed  course  of  study  and  to 
grade  its  schools,  and  when  a  State  course 
was  outlined  the  county  course  was  immedi- 
ately changed  to  conform  to  it.  The  county 
has  two  commisisioned  and  nine  non-commis- 
sioned high  schools.  The  township  high 
schools  are  working  imder  a  four-year  course 
adopted  in  1896.  This  course  is  equivalent 
to  three  years'  work  in  a  commissioned 
school.  These  schools  have  an.  enrollment  of 
nearly  300.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  is 
a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle, 
and  the  Y.  P.  R.  O.  libraries  contain  more 
than  4,000  volumes. 

Martinsville,  the  county  seat,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in 
the  State.  It  .nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills  and  has  a  most  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  site  was  chosen  at  the  very  or- 
ganization of  the  county.  Its  wells  of 
health-giving  waters  have  made  it  famous 
over  the  whole  country  within  the  last  few 
years.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been 
steadily  growing,  and  many  marked  im- 
provements have  been  made.  It  has  re- 
cently been  granted  free  delivery  by  the 
postofiice  department.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  present  postmaster. 
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The  Martinsville  Sanitariui 


Surrounded  as  it  is  by  one  of  tlie  richest 
agricultural  sections  of  the  State,  and  aided 
by  its  sanitariums  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  prominent  and  popular  resort.  The  city  is 
thoroughly  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity, 
the  city  owning  its  own  lighting  plant.  It 
has  also  a  splendid  water  system,  the  waiter 
being  pure  and  abundant,  and   as   the  citj' 


owns  the  plant  the  water  rates  are  very 
low.  Many  of  the  residences  ai-  beautiful 
and  surrounded  by  lawns,  well  kept.  The 
streets  are  magnificently  shaded. 

When  the  natural  gas  and  oil  excitement 
swept  over  the  State,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Martins- 
ville,  wanting  to  be  in   tlie  swim   of  pros- 
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The  National  Sanitarium. 


perity,  thought  to  bore  for  gas,  hoping  that 
if  they  did  not  find  a  storehouse  of  nature's 
great  fuel  that  they  would  at  least  strike 
oil.  They  found  neither  gas  nor  oil,  but  did 
make  a  find  that  in  the  end  will  be  worth 
far  more  to  the  people  of  the  town  and 
county  than  either  gas  or  oil.  Gas  wells 
and  oil  wells  fail  after  a  time,  and  the  gi-eiat 


reservoirs  of  nature  will  somtime  be  empty, 
for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  great 
chemist  is  not  at  work  making  new  supplies 
of  either,  and  that  when  the  laboratory  is 
once  emptied  the  supply  will  be  exhausted 
forever.  They  struck  water  of  wonderful 
curative  powers,  and  &,  supply  that  will  be 
as  inexhaustible  as  the  power  of  Providence. 
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As  long  as  rains  last  the  supply  will  last. 
The  rains  fall  and  feed  the  brooks,  the  rivu- 
lets, the  nvei-s,  the  lal^es;  it  falls  and  sinks 
into  the  ground,  and  then  through  the  porous 
sands,  or  clays,  or  through  tlie  crevices  of 
the  rocks  it  flows  onward,  gathering  liealth- 
giving  properties  in  its  course.  It  is  not  lilve 
gas  or  oil,  whose  store  houses  have  no  source 
of  new  supply. 

Thus  the  water  at  jNIartinisville  runs 
through  nature's  laboratory,  and  gathers  in 
solution  mamy  of  the  elements  which  go  to 
form  the  human  system.  It  is  a  part 
of  human  nature  to  be  blind  to 
the  good  things  around  us.  So  it 
wa.s  when  the  people  of  IMartinisvlUe  found 
water,  and  that  of  not  a  very  pleasant  taste 
or  smell,  where  they  had  expected  gas  or  oil. 
Their  disappointment  was  keen,  and  they 
loudly  cursed  fate.     They  had  dreamed  of 
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:North  School  building,  Martinsville. 

manufactories  and  a  rise  in  town  property, 
but  had  never  dreamed  of  becoming  famous 
as  a  great  health  resort.  The  disappointment 
wore  away,  and  those  who  had  put  their 
money  into  the  wells  began  to  count  chances 
of  getting  some  of  it  out  again,  and  had  an 
analysis  made  of  the  water.  The  analysis 
disclosed  as  follows: 

Potassium  Chloride 1,775  gr.  per  gal.  U.  S. 

Sodium  Chloride 58,580  " 

Sodium    Sulphate 1,879" 

Sodium  Carbonate 2,482"  " 

Magnesium  Carbonate  15,359  "  " 

■Oalcium    Carbonate..  .16,902  " 


Grand  Hotel,  Martinsville. 

Ahimina  0.661  " 

Silica  0.556" 

Free  Hydrogen  Sulphide 

Gas 0.85  cub.  in.  per  gal. 

Free  Carbonic  Acid 

Gas 21.24  cub.  in.  per  gal. 

There  is  no  water  known  to  man  that 
possesses  more  health-giving  properties  than 
the  waters  at  Martinsville.  Their  curative 
value  was  at  once  recognized  when  the  anal- 
ysiis  was  made,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  utilize  the  find.  Several  sanitariums  have 
been  erected,  and  already  thousands  have 
been  treated.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  all  had  been  cured,  or  even  that 
all  have  been  permanently  benefitted  by  the 
treatment,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
only  a  very  small  minority  have  gone  away 
after  a  faithful  trial  without  receiving  last- 
ing benefits,  and  thousands  have  been  wholly 
cured.    INIany  patients  go  to  such  places  after 
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the  disease  has  gotten  so  sti'ong  a  hold  on 
them  that  nothing  will  cure,  and  then  find 
fault  with  the  water.  Others  go  and  take 
treatment  for  a  short  time,  and  then  become 
impatient,  but  where  they  give  it  a  fair  trial, 
when  the  disease  is  not  past  all  curing,  the 
waters  do  not  fail... 

This  great  source  of  wealth  to  INIartins- 
ville  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  known  to 
the  public.  But  little  efCoit  has  ever  been 
made  to  advertise  the  water.  Thousands  of 
Americans  ci'oss  the  ocean  annually  in  search 
of  health  from  the  waters  in  Germany  and 
France.  They  go  at  great  cost,  and  the 
stream  will  sooner  or  later,  be  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Indiana  and  Martinsville.     Tbe 


much  to  the  business  interests  of  the  town. 
The  shales  in  the  hills  around  Martinsville 
promise  greatly  for  the  future,  as  they  are 
adapted  for  many  branches  of  industry,  and 
in  the  near  future  they  will  be  utihzed,  add- 
ing Avealth  to  the  city  and  county. 

INIartinsviUe  has  one  of  the  most  unique 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  couuti-y- 
The  favorite  chair  of  Andrew  Jackson  was 
made  out  of  hickory  withes,  and  the  chair 
became  famous  in  history.  Brown  coun- 
ty, adjoining  Morgan,  is  filled  with  a  growth 
of  hickory,  just  the  thing  for  such  chairs, 
and  from  tbat  county  the  Maii:insville  fac- 
tory gets  its  supplies.  Tbe  hickory  chairs  of 
Morgan  county  aire  now  foamd  almost  every- 


Martinsville  High  School. 


direct  benefit  of  the  discovery  of  this  water, 
of  coni'se,  inures  to  Martinsville,  but  the  in- 
direct benefit  is  to  the  State  at  large.  Wbat 
is  wanted  is  an  electric  road  from  Indianap- 
olis to  Martinsville,  and  that  will  be  con- 
fstructed  befoi-e  many  months.  With  such  a 
road  many  Indianapolis  business  men  would 
buy  property  around  Maitinsville  and  build 
their  homes  there.  There  are  many  places 
around  the  town  that  would  make  ideal  sites 
for  villas. 

Martinsville  has  also  quite  a  manufactur- 
ing industry.  None  of  the  establishments  are 
large,  like  some  of  those  to  be  found  in  the 
gas  belt,  but  tliey  are  prosperous  and  add 


Avhere  for  lawn,  garden  au'd  porch  purposes. 
Tlie  bottoms  of  the  cbairs  are  made  from 
splits  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  hickory, 
while  the  posts  and  stretcbers  are  made  of 
young  hickorv  with  the  bark  on. 

An  index  of  the  development  of  Martins- 
ville is  found  in  the  public  schools.  For 
many  years  the  different  boards  of  education 
have  been  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  They  have  labored  earnestly  to  build 
up  a  first  class  system  of  schools  and  are 
now  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  careful 
soiwing  and  industrious  cultivation.  Ever 
since  the  organization  of  the  city  there  has 
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been  a  sti-ong  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
education,  and  as  the  city  has  grown  from 
a  small  village,  to  its  present  size,  school  in- 
terests have  always  kept  well  abreast  of  the 
times.  Like  most  cities  the  size  of  Martins- 
ville, the  school  affairs  were  directed  by  a 
number  of  men  prominent  in  educational 
work  of  their  day.  Many  different  superin- 
tendents were  employed  to  manage  the 
schools,  but  in  1876  the  board  of  education 
employed  J.  R.  Starkey  to  superintend  the 
schools  of  the  city.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  seven  teachers  and  one  building.  In 
1885  the  west  half  of  the  third  ward  building 
was  used,  and  in  1891  the  east  half  of  this 
building  was  opened.  Throug-'h  the  untiring 
zeal  and  energy  of  Prof.  Starkey  the  schools 
grew,  until  in  1896,  the  teaching  force  num- 
bered sixteen.  Supei'intendent  Starkey  had 
charge  of  the  schools  for  twenty  years,  and 
did  splendid  service  in  building  up  a  good 
system. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Superintendent 
Starkey  in  May,  1896,  Superintendent  W.  D. 
Kerlin  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and 
has  done  very  successful  work  during  his 
four  years  of  service.  Supei'intendent  Ker- 
lin is  a  young  gentleman  of  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  superior  native  ability,  and  is  a 
true  exponent  of  our  end  of  the  century  sys- 
tem of  education.  No  small  share  of  the 
credit  for  Martinsville's  present  superior  po- 
sition in  this  regard  is  due  to  him.  He  was 
born  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  school  of  that  place,  sup- 
plemented by  a  course  in  the  Indiana  State 
Normal.  Since  his  graduation  at  Terre  Haute 
he  has  done  much  work  in  Chicago  Univei-- 
sity. 

When  Mr.  Kerlin  took  charge  of  the  city 
schools  it  was  necessary  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem be  thoroughly  revised,  in  order  that  the 
schools  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
cities  of  the  same  size.  The  grades  were  re- 
classified, additional  teachers  were  employed 
and  the  First  ward  building  was  erected  to 
relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools. 
The  high  school  course  was  changed  from  a 
three  years'  course  with  two  teachers  and 
the  superintendent  part  time,  to  a  strong 
four  years'  course  with  four  teachers  in  the 
high  school  faculty.  Physical,  chemical  and 
botanical  laboratories  were  fitted  up  and 
science  was  given  its  proper  attention. 

Additional  work  in  English  was  given,  as 
well  as  one  more  year  in  Latin.    Two  years 


The  Brooklyn  Dam, 

of  German  was  also  put  into  the  course.  In 
the  grammar  grades,  7"s  and  8's,  depart- 
mental work  is  done,  each  line  of  work  being 
in  charge  of  special  teachers,  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  in  the  high  school. 

The  city  has  three  commodious  and  well 
equipped  school  buildings,  but  they  are  prov- 
ing inadequate  to  the  attendance,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  new  high 
school  building  will  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  buildings  are  models  of  neat  and  hand- 
some architecture,  and  ai'e  planned  with  a 
view  to  convenience  and  sanitation.  About 
one  thousand  pupils  are  now  enrolled,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  which  number 
attend  the  high  school.  Twenty-one  teach- 
ers are  employed  and  are  selected  from  the 
-best  insti'uctors  of  the  day.  All  branches  of 
higher  education  are  taught  and  self-reliance 
is  cultivated,  the  pupil  being  encoui-aged  to 
think  for  himself.  Having  had  a  strong 
foundation  in  the  nidimentary  branches  he 
is  competent  to  select  material,  and  decide 
upon  the  style  of  architecture  for  his  future 
upbuilding. 

In  conection  wiith  the  schools  ds  a  public 
library  containing  about  1,300  volumes.  To 
this  is  added  each  year  about  300  new  books. 
The  present  board  of  education  is  J.  M. 
Carletou,  president;  Dr.  E.  M.  Sweet,  treas- 
urer; Charles  A.  Hubbard,  secretary.  They 
are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  school  inter- 
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ests  of  the  city,  and  will  see  that  the  schools 
are  well  provided  for. 

Next  to  INIartinsville,  in  importance  and 
size,  is  Mooresville.  It  is  situated  in  a  de- 
lightful section  of  the  State,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  capital.  The  pioneers  of  that 
part  of  Morgan  county  were  many  of  them 
of  the  religious  denomination  of  Friends,  and 
by  birth  and  training  were  ardent  friends  to 
education,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
school  house  was  one  among  the  first  build- 
ings erected.  The  town  was  laid  off  about 
1823,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been 
known  for  its  high  morality,  and  its  sturdy 
loyalty  to  the  State  and  Government.  It  is 
a  busy  little  city — no  idlers  being  found.  Its 
streets  are  well  graded,  and  lined  by  beauti- 
ful and  well-cared  for  shade  trees.  It  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  shows  progressive- 
ness  in  every  way.  The  first  school  house 
was  erected  in  1822,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
half  dozen  brick  school  houses  then  in  the 
State.  When  the  common  school  system 
was  adopted,  ISIooresville  moved  at  once 
toward  the  front  rank  of  village  schools,  and 
it  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
city,  until  its  schools  are  counted  among  the 
best  in  the  State,  the  high  school  bearing  a 
commission  which  admits  its  graduates  to 
any  of  the  colleges  of  the  State. 


Among  the  other  towns  in  the  county  are 
Brooklyn,  settled  in  1819,  Morgantown,  in 
1831,  Monrovia  in  1834,  Waverly,  1838,  Cen- 
terton,  1854,  Eminence,  1855,  and  Paragon, 
1857.  All  of  them  now  have  excellent  schools 
and  are  prosperous  places. 

Near  Centerton  the  Christian  church  has 
a  beautiful  park,  known  as  Bethany,  for 
summer  meetings.  The  park  is  on  the  line  of 
the  I.  &  V.  railroad,  and  attracts  many  vis- 
itors during  the  summer  meetings.  It  grows 
in  popularity  with  each  year. 

Just  when  the  first  newspaper  was  print- 
ed in  the  county  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
it  was  early  in  the  forties.  It  was  printed 
on  a  wooden  press,  and  I'eputed  for  that  day 
an  amazing  piece  of  enteiiprise.  In  1846  a 
paper  was  started  at  Mooresville  by  Thomas 
L.  Worth,  and  in  1851  was  removed  to  Mar- 
tinsville and  called  the  Gazette.  It  is  still 
published,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  1870,  when  the  Gazette 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  the 
Republicans  of  the  county  determined  not 
to  be  without  an  organ,  and  so  the  Republi- 
can was  started,  and  from  that  time  has 
been  a  prosperous  and  ably  conducted  papei'. 
About  ten  years  ago  a  daily  edition  was  be- 
gun, called  the  Reporter.  The  Gazette,  Re- 
publican and  Reporter  are  all  prosp^erous, 
and  make  a  gallant  fight  for  the  city  and 
county,  and  have  done  much  to  bxiild  up  the 
prosperity  of  the  community. 
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ANSWERS  TO  HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

1.  How  many  species  of  flowering  plants 
are  found  in  Indiana? 

2.  Name  the  three  largest  families  of 
flowering  plants  known  in  Indiana.  How 
many  families  are  there? 

3.  What  wild  fruits  have  we  in  Indiana? 

4.  What  nuts  have  we  in  Indiana? 

5.  How  many  varieties  of  orchids  have 
we? 

6.  What  posionous  plants  are  found  in 
Indiana? 

7.  How  many  acres  of  Indiana  are  cov- 
ered with  forests? 

8.  How  many  species,  how  many  fam- 
ilies and  how  many  genera  are  represented 
by  the  trees  of  Indiana? 

9.  What  species  is  most  largely  i.*epre- 
sented? 

3  0.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  cypress 
trees  found? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Excluding  the  ferns  and  their  families 
between  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  flowering  plants  are 
found  in  Indiana. 

2.  There  are  ninety  families  of  the  flow- 
ering plants  known  in  the  State,  of  which 
the  composital,  the  pulse,^and  the  labiate  or 
mint  are  the  three  largest. 

3.  Of  wild  fruits  the  grape,  the  paw-paw, 
the  persimmon,  the  plum,  the  blackberry,  the 
service  berry  and  the  haw  ai-e  abundant  Of 
these  the  grape,  the  blackben'y.  the  persim- 
mon, the  plum  and  the  paw-paw  are  capable 
of  being  improved  by  cultivation. 

4.  The  nut  fruits  of  the  State  are  the 
hickorynut,  the  walnut  and  the  chestnut.  For- 
merly pecans  grew  profusely  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
the  beech  nut  and  the  acorn  are  good  for 
animals.  The  English  walnut  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  a  limited  exten*-,  and  it  -attention 


was  paid  to  it  would  be  a  proauctive  indus- 
try. 

0.  Thirty-eight  species  of  orchids  are  na- 
tive to  the  State. 

6.  Only  a  few  of  the  native  plants  of  the 
State  ai-e  poisonous,  but  the  poison  oak,  or 
ivy,  the  sumach,  the  ground  cherry  and  the 
lady  slipper  are  generally  considered  poison- 
ous to  the  touch.  When  taken  internally 
wild  parsnips,  wild  carrots,  ground  cherries, 
night  shades,  and  various  species  of  the 
poppy  family  ai-e  held  to  be  poisonous. 

7.  The  forest  acreage  of  the  State  is  sup- 
posed now  to  be  about  one  million  acres.  The 
denudation  of  our  forests  has  been  veiT 
rapid  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

8.  Indiana  contains  one  hundred  and 
nine  species  of  forest  ti-ees,  representing  fif- 
ty-three genera  and  twenty-five  families. 

9.  The  oak  family  is  the  most  largely 
represented,  fifteen  species  being  known. 

10.  Cj'ress  trees  are  only  found  in  the 
southwetem  counties  of  the  State. 

QUESTIONS    FOR   DECEMBER. 

1.  What  jurisdiction  did  Virginia  exer- 
cise over  Indiana? 

2.  What  town  in  Indiana  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia? 

3.  When  did  the  United  States  begin  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  ten-itory? 

4.  What  was  the  form  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion? 

5.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  civil  or- 
ganization of  the  teiTitory  perfected? 

C.  Of  Avhat  did  the  first  territorial  Leg- 
islature consist? 

7.  When  were  the  members  of  the  first 
Legislature  elected,  and  under  what  author- 
ity? 

8.  Where  was  the  territorial  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  that  time? 

9.  Who  was  the  first  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  the  territory? 

10.  Who  was  Winthrop  Sargent? 
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THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER  IN  HISTORY. 


The  following  important  events  in  Amer- 
ican and  Indiana  Histoiy  have  occurred  in 
the  month  of  December: 

December  1,  1840.  Statue  of  Washington 
placed  in  the  National  capital. 

December  2,  18-59.  John  Brown  hanged 
at  Chai'leston,  Virginia,  for  treason  against 
Virginia. 

December  4,  1783.  General  Washington 
bade  farewell  to  his  army. 

December  5,  1782.  George  III  acknowl- 
edged in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  indepen- 
deuce  of  the  American  colonies. 

December  5,  1782.  Martin  Van  Buren 
born. 

December  5, 1876.  Brooklyn  theater  burn- 
ed; 300  lives  lost. 

December  6,  1857.  Kossuth,  the  Hungar- 
ian patriot,  received  by  President  Buchanan. 

December  7,  1796.  President  Washington 
delivered  his  last  address  to  Congress. 

December  9,  1807.  American  ports  closed 
to  Bi'^itish  vessels.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  hostile  acts  of  Britain,  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

December  11,  1816.  Indiana  admitted  as 
a  State  into  the  Union. 

December  13,  1775.  General  Montgomery, 
in  cocmmanid  of  American  forces,  captured 
Monti-eal. 

December  13,  1862.  Battle  of  Fredricks- 
burg. 

December  14,  1799.  General  Washington 
died. 

December  14-16,  1864.  Battle  of  Nashville. 
Hood's  army  destroyed. 

December  16,  1773.  Tea  destroyed  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  by  American  patriots. 


December  16,  1779.  France  recognized  the- 
United  States. 

December  16,  1811.  Earthquake  at  New; 
^Madrid,  Missouri. 

December  16,  1835.  Great  fire  in  New 
York;  675  houses  burned;  loss,  $20,000,000. 

December  16,  1859.  Cook,  Coppoc,  Cope- 
land  and  Green,  companions  of  John  Brown 
lianged. 

December  20,   1860.     South   Carolina 
cedes  from  the  Union. 

December  21,  1864.  General  Sherman  en- 
tered Savannah. 

December  21,  1866.  Massacre  of  troops  by  ■ 
Indians  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney. 

December  22,  1807.  Embargo  laid  on  all 
British  vessels  in  American  ports. 

December  23,  1783.  Washington  i-esigned 
his  commission  as  General  of  the  American 
armies. 

December  24,  1811.  Theater  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  burned;  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  many  others  lost  their  lives. 

December  24,  1814.  Treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
signed  at  Ghent. 

December  24,  1851.  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton partly  destroyed  by  fire. 

December  26,  1776.  Washington  defeated 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 

December  29,  1808.  Andrew  Johnson 
born. 

December  29,  1812.  Great  naval  battle  be- 
tAveen  the  Constitution  and  Java  fought. 

December  30,  1861.  New  York  banks  sus- 
pended specie  payment.  This  was  followed 
by  all  banks  of  the  country. 
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INDIANA  DAY. 


!Y    LEONORA    NEWTON    HOBBS. 


AVhy  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  In- 
diana's admision  into  the  Union?  Because, 
though  not  a  recognized  holiday,  it  affords 
opportunity  for  reviewing  that  phase  of  na- 
tional life  vv^hich  lies  nearest  us;  because  in- 
telligent citizenship  and  patrotism  ai-e  such 
important  elements  in  this  republic,  that  we 
can  well  afford  to  cultivate  them  on  local 
soil.  Indiana's  birthday  has  never  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Her  citizens  are 
loyal  but  most  of  them  remember  the  anni- 
versary of  her  entrance  into  statehood,  only 
after  the  date  is  past — reminded  of  it  per- 
haps by  the  celebration  held  by  a  few  loyal 
hearted  teachers  and  students.  Coming  as 
the  day  does  between  Pilgrim's  holiday, 
Thanksgiving,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  joy- 
ous Christmas  time  on  the  other,  it  is  per- 
haps not  so  strange  that  this  anniversaiT 
has  often  been  allowed  to  pass  unhonored. 
But  Indiana  Day  stands  unexcelled  as  the 
time  for  a  number  of  delightful  observances, 
observances  which  may  do  more  toward  giv- 
ing Hoosiers  a  clear  recognition  and  coiTect 
understanding  of  our  State's  early  history, 
and  present  needs,  than  could  be  so  easily 
gained  in  any  other  way. 

Since  Indiana  passes  her  83rd  milestone 
on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1899,  it  might 
be  fitting  to  suggest  a  program  which, 
though  simple,  was  found  to  be  interesting 
■when  tried;  it  may  easily  be  improved  and 
elaborated  by  the  leader  of  any  club  interest- 
ed in  this  line  of  work;  with  some  few 
changes  the  same  outline  could  be  used  in 
school  celebrations.  There  were  pleasing 
decorations  of  patriotic  colors  about  the 
rooms  On  an-iving  the  guests  were  pre- 
sented programs  in  folder  form;  on  the  first 
page  w^as  printed  in  fancy  lettering, 
December  11,  1816.  December  11,  1899. 

Indiana's  Anniversary. 
(At  the  foot  of  the  page  this  quotation). 
"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?'' 


On  the  third  page  was  the  following  ac- 
rostic: 

Inhabitants. 

Natural  Resources. 

Dull  Dates,  and  Daring  Deeds. 

Important  Issues. 

Achievements. 

Noted  Hoosiers. 

Abreast  of  the  Times. 
These  topics  had  been  previously  assigned 
to  members  that  brief  pointed  talks  might  be 
given.  The  first  speaker  said  Indiana  has 
been  inhabitated  by  six  nationalities,  viz: 
Mound  Builders,  Indians,  French,  English, 
American  and — Hoosiers.  Our  State  gets 
its  name  from  the'  Indians,  who  probably 
drove  the  Mound  Builders  to  the  south,  to 
be  themselves  superceded  in  the  course  of 
centuries  by  a  stronger  race;  later  the  bi-ave 
French  explorers  and  devout  Jesuit  mission- 
aries gave  way  before  British  arms;  finally 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution  England  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
her  hold  on  this  region;  then  the  northwest 
territoiT  was  organized,  Ohio  admitted,  In- 
diana teiTitoiT  formed,  and  in  1816  Indiana 
w^as  made  a  State.  For  almost  a  century 
Hoosiers  have  been  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence,  in  wealth  and  power;  until  the 
term  is  no  longer  one  of  reproach,  for  Hoos- 
ier  has  come  to  stand  for  intelligence,  thrift 
and  enterprise.  Two  speakers  gave  the  next 
topic,  "Natural  Resources;"  the  first  giving 
the  location,  comparative  size,  climate,  lakes, 
rivers  and  vegetation  of  the  State;  while  the 
second  spoke  of  our  metals,  coal,  stone,  min- 
ei-al  springs,  natural  gas,  glass,  and  clay  in- 
dustries. A  bright  young  w^oman  made  "Dull 
Dates  and  Daring  Deeds,"  anything  but  a 
dull  ten  minutes.  Reviewing  the  principal 
dates  in  our  State's  record,  she  related  some 
thrilling  incidents  not  found  in  school  text 
books;  beginning  with  the  histoiT  of  La 
Salle,  the  courageous  Frenchman;  then  she 
told  how  George  Rogers  Clark  captured  Vin- 
cennes  and  othei-  British  outposts,  thus  gain- 
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ing  for  the  United  States  the  dominion  of 
the  vast  ai'ea  afterwai-ds  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory;  she  closed  with  some 
incidents  of  hei'oism  in  local  history. 

The  next  speaker  said  such   "Important 
Issues"   in  our   State's  early  record  as  the 
e»ta.blishment  oif  public  schools,  freedom  in 
religious  worship,   and  the     prohibition     of 
slavery  in   States   formed  from   the   Nortli- 
west  Territory  were  solved  by  the  Ordlnamce 
of  1787;    later  questions,   financial,  political 
and  moral,  were  discussed  briefly.    The  topic 
"Achievements"  was  assigned  to  four  mem- 
bers,   the    first    treating    the     subjects    of 
schools,    churohes    and    benevolent    institu- 
tions;   the  second     spoke     on     agricultural 
achievements,  the  great  labor  necessary  to 
cleat"  and  stock  our  200,000  farms;    to  drain 
and  transform  a  malarial  swamp     into     a 
healthful  distriict;  the  third  speaker  gave  an 
account  of  Indiana's    manufaictuiing    inter- 
ests;   the  fourth  showed  that  onr  commer- 
cial achievements  were  equally  wonderful — 
through   our  State  there     pass     the     great 
throbbing     veins  of  a  nation's     commerce. 
The  speaker  on  "Noted  Americans"  quoted, 
"He  were  a  tiresome  singer  who  would  try 
to  name  all  who  have  title-deed  to  fame." 
From  the  long  list  of  great  names  only  a 
few   were    mentioned — in   literature,    Eiggle- 
ston,   Ilidjpath,   Wallace,    Riley;     in     public 
life,  Robert  D.  Owen,  John  G.  Davis,  R.  W. 
Thompson,  Albert  S.  White,  Henry  S.  Lane. 
Oliver     P.   Morton,   Vice-President     Colfax, 
Vice-President  Hendricks,   Daniel  W.  A^oor- 
hees  and  ex-President  Harrison;    she  closed 
with  a  tribute  to  those  "unknown,  unsung," 
wiho,  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  have  by 
their  abilities   and  services   reflected  honor 
upon   their   State   and  'their   fellow-citizens. 
The  last  topic,   "Abreast     of     the     Times," 
showed  that  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in 
manufacturing,  in  schools,  in  churches,  and 
in  the  general  culture  and  intelligence  of  her 
citizens,  Indiana  has  ever  steadily  advanced; 
she  has  filled  well  her  place  in  the  nation, 
and  the  future  outlook  is  bright. 

During  the  evening  the  music  added  not 
a  little  to  the     enjoyment;    all  songs     were 


chosen  for  their  appropriateness.  "My  Coum- 
try,  'Tis  of  Thee"  and  "On  the  Banks  of  the 
Wabash  Fair  Away"  were  among  the  num- 
ber. A  yonng  lady  recited  Mrs.  Sarah  T. 
Bolton's  beautiful  tribute  to  ou-  State: 

"Though  many  laud  Italia's  clime, 

And  call  Helvetia's  land  snblime. 

Tell  Gallia's  praise  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

And  worship  old  Hlspania, 
The  winds  of  heaven  never  fanned. 
The  circling  sunlight  never  spanned 
The  borders  of  a  better  land 

Than  our  own  Indiana. 

"Encrowned  with  forests  grand  and  old, 
Enthroned  on  mineral  wealth  untold, 
Coining  hei"  soil  to  yellow  gold. 

Through  labor's  great  aircana; 
She  fosters  commerce,  science,  art, 
With  willing  hands  and  generous  heart, 
3.nd  sends  to  many  a  foreign  mart 

Products  of  Indiana. 

"Where  late  the  birchen  wigwam  stood, 
Or  Indian  braves  their  game  pursued, 
And  Indian  maids  were  won  and  wooed, 

By  light  of  soft  Diana; 
Fair  cities  as  by  magic  rise, 
With  church  towers  pointing  to  the  skies, 
And   schools   that   charm   the   world's   wide 
eyes. 

To  fair  Indiana. 

"And  where  some  fifty  years  ago        v 
The  settler's  wagon  lumbered  slow 
Through  mud  and  mire  and  frozen  snow, 

O'er  hillside  and  savannah. 
The  steam  car,  with  its  fiery  eyes, 
Eike  some  mad  demon  pants  and  flies, 

Throughout  all  Indiana. 


But  even  while  our  hearts  rejoice 
In  the  dear  homeland  of  our  choice. 
We  should  with  one  united  voice 

Give  thanks,  and  sing  ihosannas 
To  Him  whose  love  and  bounteous  grace 
Gave  to  the  people  of  our  race 
A  freehold  and  abiding  place. 

In  fertile  Indiana." 
Bloomingdale,  Ind. 
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THE  MONON,  C.  H.  &  D.  AND  L  D.  &  W.  RAILROADS. 


The  building  of  tlie  Wabash  &  Erie  canal 
resulted  in  quite  a  rapid  growth  of  the  north- 
em  pai-t  of  Indiana,  while  the  southern  sec- 
tion, owing  to  the  want  of  transportation 
facilities,  was  rather  falling  behind,  in  the 
race  for  prosperity.  By  1847  there  were  al- 
ready two  lines  projected  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  Indianapolis,  and  were  in  process  of  rapid 
completion,  but  they  left  all  that  section  west 
of  a  north  and  south  line  through  Indianap- 
olis, still  without  any  better  transpoi-tation 
than  the  old  conestoga  wagons.  In  that  year 
a  company,  was  chartered  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  New  Albany  to  Salem,  in 
Washington  county,  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles.  Tavo  years  later  the  work  of  construc- 
tion begun,  and  on  Januai-y  13,  1850,  the  road 
was  opened  for  traffic.  A  fair  pass  through 
the  "knobs"  was  found  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  much  le-ss  than  that  of  the 
road  from  Madison,  as  no  such  heavy  grades 
were  found  necessary.  The  road  was  laid 
with  what  is  kno^Aoi  as  "strap  rail."  This 
was  simply  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  about  one  inch 
in  thickness,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
width.  The  iron  was  spiked  down  to  string- 
ers laid  on  cross  ties.  Those  of  this  genera- 
tion cannot  realize  all  the  difficulties  this  rail 
gave  to  the  operators  and  trainmen  in  its 
day.  It  was  far  ahead  of  the  conestoga  wa- 
gon in  fui-nishing  an  easy  means  of  transpor- 
tation, bait  over  it  trains  could  only  be  op- 
erated at  low  speed,  and  heavy  trains  could 
not  be  hauled.  The  spikes  at  the  end  of  the 
rails  were  easily  drawn  by  the  vibration  of 
moving  tiuins  and  the  end  would  stick  up, 
forming  what  was  known  in  the  pai-lance 
of  the  day,  as  "snake  heads."  The  wheels 
of  the  engine  or  cars  striking  one  of  these 
snake  heads  would  cause  it  to  roll  up  throw- 
ing the  ti-ain  from  the  track.  With  all  its 
difficulties  and  drawbacks  the  strap  road 
was  a  gi-eat  boon  to  the  farmers  and  others 
who  lived  near  it,  as  it  furnished  them  an 
easier  outlet  to  market  than  they  had  ever 
had  before. 

In  those  days  hogs  were  the  great  mer- 


chantable product  of  Southern  Indiana.  Be- 
fore the  building  of  the  road  the  hogs  had 
to  be  driven  to  Louisville,  taking  days  and 
weeks,  and  resulting  in  a  heavy  loss  in 
weight  occasioned  by  the  driving.  During 
the  winter  season  the  great  bulk  of  the 
freight  traffic  of  the  road  was  transporting 
hogs  to  liouisville.  While  the  road  was  be- 
ing built  a  change  had  been  made  in  its  char- 
ter empowering  the  company  to  extend  its 
line  to  any  place  within  the  State  it  might 
select,  and  work  was  at  once  begun  on  an 
extension  to  Michigan  City.  In  the  early 
days  of  railroad  building  the  roads  wandered 
around  in  search  of  towns,  while  now  tho 
companies  leave  the  towns  to  hunt  for  the 
road,  taking  the  most  direct  and  feasible 
route  between  the  two  terminal  points.  Un- 
der the  system  then  in  vogue  the  builders  of 
the  road  frequently  swerved  from  the  ti-ue 
line  in  order  to  strike  some  little  town  that 
might  do  for  a  station.  A  company,  calling 
itself  the  Crawfoi-dsAille  &  Wabash  Com- 
pany, had  procured  a  chai-ter  and  construct- 
ed a  road  from  Crawfordsville  to  Lafayette. 
This  section  was  purchased  by  the  New  Al- 
bany &  Salem  Company,  and  the  road  push- 
ed on  northward  from  Lafayette  to  Michigan 
City,  and  the  whole  line  was  opened  for  ti-af- 
fic  on  July  4,  1854.  North  of  Lafayette  there 
was  a  great  change  in  the  engineering,  and 
the  road  stretched  away  toward  the  lake  in 
a  straight  line,  being  perhaps  the  longest 
stretch  of  airline  ix)ad  in  the  countiy. 

To  those  who  only  know  railroad  ti-avel- 
ing  as  it  is  today, with  its  perfect  system  of 
train  dispatchers,  who  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  every  train  on  the  road,  and  can 
tell  at  any  moment  just  where  each  train  is; 
its  great  engines  with  a  tank  filled  with  coal 
enough  to  cari-j-  the  train  a  hundred  or  more 
miles;  with  road  beds  ballasted  with  stone  or 
sand,  and  the  tracks  laid  with  great  heavy 
steel  rails,  over  which  the  ti'ain  can  glide  at 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  an  hour  without  a  Jar, 
the  story  pf  railroading  of  less  than  fifty 
years  years  ago,  when  wood  was  the  only 
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fuel  for  the  engines,  and  a  supplj^  for  only  a 
few  miles  could  be  carried,  and  the  road  beds 
of  clay,  which  in  rainy  seasons  often  left 
ties,  stringers  and  rails  buried  in  the  mud, 
and  when  tlie  managers  of  the  road  never 
knew  anything  of  a  train  after  it  left  its  ter- 
minal station  at  one  end  until  it  returned 
there  after  making  a  round  trip,  is  hardly 
credible.  It  is  well  to  occasionally  recall 
those  days  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate 
the  perfection  to  which  railroad  building  and 
operating  has  been  brought. 

The  line  from  New  Albany  to  Michigan 
City  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  long,  and 
in  the  early  days  there  were  no  telegraphic 
lines  giving  almost  instant  infoaination  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  a  ti-ain,  and  in  the  win- 
ter's It  Avas  not  infrequent  for  a  train  to  get 
stuck  in  a  snow  drift  and  not  be  heard  from 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  writer 
of  this  remembers  a  case  in  point,  where  on 
one  winter  night  of  1857,  a  ti-ain  bi'oke  down 
between  stations.  It  was  a  Saturday  night, 
and  no  other  train  was  expected  before  Mon- 
day. It  was  exti-emely  cold,  the  thermome- 
ter ranging  way  below  zero.  The  nearest 
help  for  the  passengers  was  at  Orawfords- 
ville,  eighteen  miles  away,  and  the  conductor 
bravely  set  out  in  the  face  of  a  piercing  wind 


to  Avalk  that  distance.  He  finally  arrived, 
with  bis  hands  and  feet  frozen,  and  almost 
exhausted.  He  found  an  engine  that  could 
be  sent  to  bring  in  the  disabled  train,  and  on 
that  he  returned  to  the  passengers. 

Certain  points  were  designated  as  the 
meeting  places  of  trains.  The  first  train  to 
aiTive  took  the  siding,  and  then  waited  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  if  the  other  train  did  not 
come  it  had  the  right  to  the  road,  but  if  both 
trains  should  be  behind  time  more  than  flf' 
teen  minutes,  they  were  required  to  "flag"' 
all  curves,  as  they  proceeded,  that  is,  to  send 
one  of  the  train  crew  ahead  of  the  engine 
with  a  red  flag  in  day  time  and  a  red  lantern 
at  night.  Sometimes  the  water  in  the  var- 
ious tanks  along  tlie  road  would  freeze  in 
the  winter,  and  the  trains  would  be  stalled 
for  lack  of  watei*  unless  they  could  get  to 
some  running  stream  where  the  water  could 
be  dipped  f  ^om  under  the  ice  and  can*ied  by 
the  train  crew  to  fill  the  engine  tank.  Often- 
times the  wood  for  fuel  would  be  so  green 
or  worthless  that  it  would  not  make  steam, 
and  trains  would  spend  hours  in  getting  over 
some  grade. 

In  those  days  it  was  traveling  under  dif- 
ficulties, but  it  was  better  than  the  lumber 
ing  stage  coach,  and  the  traveler  was  con- 
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tent  to  be  hurried  along  to  his  journey's  end 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hO'ur. 
happy  in  the  tho'Ught  that  he  did  not  have 
to  walk  a  good  part  of  the  way  and  can-y  a 
rail  to  be  used  as  a  lever  in  getting  the 
wheels  of  the  stage  coach  out  of  come  mud- 
hole.  The  freight  trains  would  jog  along  at 
rate  of  8  or  12  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
was  rapid  transit  when  compared  with  the 
old  conestoga  wagons,  or  the  time  made  by 
the  di\)ver  with  his  hogs  along  the  old  wagon 
roads.  In  those  happy  days  of  our  fathers 
the  cake  boy  was  a  welcome  visitor,  and  he 
soon  disposed  of  his  wares  to  the  hungi-y 
passengers.  Then  the  cars  were  not  supplied 
with  an  ice  water  tank,  as  now,  but  after  lie 
had  sold  out  his  stock,  the  cake  boy  would 
take  a  water  can  and  a  couple  of  tin  cups, 
and  go  from  one  passenger  to  another  offer- 
ing a  drink. 

The  Monon  has  met  with  many  ups  and 
downs  in  a  financial  way  during  its  exis- 
tence. When  it  was  built  -the  great  traffic 
was  east  and  west,  and  this  was  a  north  and 
south  line,  therefore,  it  did  not  receive  traffic 
like  the  lines  crossing  the  State  from  east  to 
west.  When  the  panic  of  1857  struck  the 
country,  the  New  Albany  &  Salem,  like  the 
majority  of  roads  both  east  and  west,  could 
not  meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  It  had 
been  long  struggling  under  a  load  of  debts 
which  prevented  the  making  of  many  im- 
provements almost  absolutely  necessary  for- 
the  successful  transaction  of  business,  and 
wtien  it  defaulted  its  interest  tlie  road  was 


turned  over  to  D.  D.  Williamson,  of  New 
York,  by  the  United  States  court.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson was  the  trustee  under  the  mortgage. 
He  operated  the  road  until  1868,  the  name 
having  been  changed  to  the  "Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company." 
Under  his  management  the  road  was  im- 
proved somewhat,  and  its  business  enlarged, 
but  still  it  was  a  losing  venture,  and  in  1868 
.Tames  F.  Joy,  was  appointed  receiver.  The 
next  year  the  road  was  sold  under  a  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage,  and  was  bought  in 
by  the  mortgage  bondholders  who  reorgan- 
ized the  company.  The  sale  was 'declared  il- 
legal and  again  a  receiver  was  appointed. 

About  the  time  the  road  was  completed 
through  to  Michigan  City,  an  entrance  into 
Indianapolis  was  also  considered.  A  line 
from  Indianapolis  to  connect  with  the  road 
at  Gosport  was  surveyed,  the  right  of  way 
obtained,  and  nearly  the  whole  line  graded, 
and  some  of  the  bridges  and  culverts  built, 
but  the  panic  of  1857  caused  tlie  project  to 
be  al)andoincd.  The  right  of  way  was  after- 
ward obtained  by  the  projectors  of  the  In- 
dianapolis it  Mncennes  road.  \\\\\\  all  its 
ups  and  downs  the  Vdjtd  continued  to  be  oper- 
ated, eacli  yeiir  witnessing  some  improve- 
ment in  the  road  bed  or  rolling  stock,  and  in 
the  amount  of  business  transacted,  until  in 
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Tower  at  Mt.  Airy,  Monon  Route. 


1881  a  consolidation  was  made  with  the  Chi- 
cago and  Indianapolis  Air  Line  Railway  com- 
pany. In  1872  a  company  was  organized  to 
construct  a  narrow  guage  railroad  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Chicago,  under  the  title  of  the 
Indianapolis,  Delphi  and  Chicago  Railroad. 
By  the  latter  part  of  1879  about  forty  miles 
of  this  projected  road,  that  part  running 
from  Delphi  to  Rensselaer,  was  built  and 
opened  for  traffic.  The  road  was  sold  under 
a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Chicago  &  Indianapolis  Air 
Line  Company,  and  the  work  of  extending 
the  road  on  toward  Chicago  was  pushed  for- 
ward. 

Immediately  after  the  consolidation,  the 
Company  began  the  work  of  broadening  to 
the  standard  the  guage  of  the  completed 
portion  of  the  Air  Line  division  and  of  ex- 
tending it  to  Chicago  and  Indianapolis.  On 
January  9,  1882,  the  northern  extension  was 
completed    to    a    junction     near    Hammond 


Avith  the  Chicago  and  Atlantic,  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  whose  track  were  used  to  give 
connection  witli  the  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana,  over  which  trains  were  run  from 
Hammond  into  Chicago.  Work  had  also  been 
pushing  forward  on  the  extension  from  Del- 
phi south,  and  It  was  completed  to  How- 
land's  Junction,  a  point  about  four  miles 
north  of  Indianapolis  in  October,  1882.  There 
was  some  delay  in  opening  the  road,  the  first 
train,  and  that  only  a  local,  not  running  into 
Indianapolis  before  March  24,  1883,  and  the 
first  through  train  not  before  May.  The 
tracks  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  were 
used  from  Howland's  to  Indianapolis.  Early 
in  1884,  the  use  of  the  Chicago  and  Atlantic 
was  discontinued,  the  Company  having  ex- 
tended its  line,  forming  a  direct  connection 
with  the  Chicago  and  Western  Indiana. 

As  soon  as  connection  was  made  with 
Chicago  the  trains  on  the  main  line  from 
Louisville  were  run  into  the  city  on  the  Lake 
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and  the  road  became  known  as  the  "Mooon 
Route,"  Monon  being  the  point  of  junction 
Tietween  the  line  from  Indianapolis  and  the 
main  line  of  the  company.  This  new  entrance 
Into  Chicago  gave  the  road  a  new  prominence 
and  a  large  access  of  business  as  it  became 
an  active  rival  for  the  traffic  between  Louis- 
ville and  Chicago,  and  between  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati.  The  company  purchased  depot 
grounds  in  Louisville  and  effected  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Pennsylvania  road  so  as 
to  use  the  bridge  of  that  company  across 
the  Ohio  river  at  JefCersonville.  By  an  un- 
fortunate entanglement  with  a  road  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  with  a  bridge  company  at  New 
Albany  the  company  has  had  a  series  of  ex- 
pensive laAV  suits,  and  became  once  more 
financially  involved.  In  August,  1896,  Mr. 
W.  H.  McDoel  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
-company,  and  since  then  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  road  has  been  veiT 
marked  in  every  way.  In  1897  the  company 
Tvas  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  and  Louisville. 

To  inca*ease  the  traffic  of  the  road  several 
short  spurs  of  roads  have  either  been  pur- 
■chased  or  built,  such  as  that  to  French  Lick, 
and  the  Bedford  &  Bloomfield  road.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  road  liad  a  mileage  of  only 
thirty-five  miles.  At  the  present  time  the 
total  main  track  is  508  miles,  and  tracks  used 
under  contract  26  miles,  or  a  total  of  500 
miles  more  than  was  owned  fifty  years  ago. 
The  main  track  is  all  laid  with  heavy  steel 


rails,  and  well  ballasted,  and  the  passenger 
equipment  is  equal  to  that  of  any  ix>ad  in  the 
State.  The  solid  trains  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chicago,  run  in  connection  with  the  C.  H.  & 
D.,  are  among  the  finest  and  fastest  trains 
in  the  country.  Five  through  trains  are  now 
run  each  way  between  Indianapolis  and  Chi- 
cago. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  Company 
Mr.  McDoel  was  made  President  and  General 
INIanager,  and  the  good  work  of  improvement 
has  been  steadily  going  on  under  his  charge. 
Grades  are  being  reduced,  and  new  equip- 
ment purchased.  The  result  of  this  energy 
and  good  management  is  shown  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  business,  and  the  regularity 
and  safety  with  which  the  trains  are  run. 
The  company  is  now  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  and  the  future  is  very  bright.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  reach  more  effectually  the 
coal  and  stone  sections  of  the  State  and  thus 
open  to  market  much  material  wealth  of  the 
State  that  has  hitherto  been  unyielding  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

A  trip  over  the  road  from  Louisville  to 
Chicago  exhibits  to  the  traveler  much  of  the 
possibilities  of  Indiana,  and  one  will  see  al- 
most every  variety  of  timber  tree  known  to 
America,  every  variety  of  soil,  and  great 
stores  of  wealth  hidden  under  the  soil.  Leav- 
ing New  Albany  the  train  crosses  for  a  few 
miles  the  fertile  valley  between  the  "knobs" 
and  the  Ohio  river,  and  then  by  easy  grades 
climbs  the  hills  still  covered  with  great  for- 
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est  trees,  telling  of  what  tliose  forests  Avere 
in  'their  state  of  nature,  before  the  axe  of  the 
woodman  entered  upon  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  beech,  with  its  wide  spreading 
brajiches,  and  its  wealth  of  mast,  the  tall 
hickory,  the  stately  elm,  the  graind  poplai-,  the 
chestnut,  the  oak,  the  maple,  the  walnut,  the 
pecan,  all  were  found  crowning  the  tops  and 
sides  of  those  hills,  when  the  white  man  first 
made  his  appearance.  The  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  those  hills  Avill  all  be  covered  with 
orchards  of  fruits  or  nuts.  The  soil  is  of  clay 
but  rich  and  productive. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  knobs,  the  road 
ruus  along  the  level  plateau,  past  Salem, 
that  in  the  early  days  was  the  Athens  of  In- 
diana, until  it  reaches  Orange  county,  the 
county  of  caves,  sink  holes,  lost  rivers  and 
wonderful  medicinal  springs.  Passing 
through  the  White  river  valley  the  traveler 
reaches  the  home  of  the  oolitic  limestone, 
that  has  made  the  name  of  Indiama  famous 
throughout  the  whole  country,  as  possessing 
the  finest  building  stone  in  America.  There 
too  are  the  great  beds  of  kaolin  and  other 
fine  clays.  From  Bedford,  the  road  climbs 
the  hills  of  Salt  creek,  furnishing  a  rugged 
and  picturesque  scenei-y  that  delights  the  eye 
and  relieves  the  monotony  of  travel.  At 
Blooimington  is  located  the  great  Indiana 
University,  that  has  given  to  the  world  such 
men  as  Daniel  Kirkwood,  Theophilis  Wylie, 
Richard  Owen,  and  David  Starr  Jordan.  The 
road  has  not  yet  left  the  home  of  the  lime- 
stone for  building  pui-poses.  At  Greencastle 
is  the  third,  college  institution  of  learning  on 
the  route— The  DePauw  University,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Methodist  church,  which  has 
given  to  the  connti-y  Bishops  Simpson  and 
Bowman.  By  this  time  the  traveler  has 
passed  through  sections  of  red  and  yellow 
j  clay  soil,  and  readhed  the  sandy  loam,  the 
I  original  home  of  the  blue  grass  that  has 
made  Kentucky  so  famous. 
I  At  the  little  towm  of  Bainbridge  is  another 
institution  of  learning  that  has  made  a  name 
for  itself.  Reaching  Crawfordsville  the  trav- 
eler is  proudly  told  that  he  is  noiw  in  the 
Athens  of  Indiana.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
great  Wabash  College,  of  Lew  Wallace,  the 
autlior  of  Ben  Hur,  of  Maurice  Thompson, 
AA-hose  delightful  stories  of  Southern  life  are 
read  everywhere,  and  other  men  and  women 
distinguished  for  their  writings.  On  to  La- 
fayette, through  the  Wabash  valley,  famous 


everywhei-e  for  the  productiveness  of  its 
soil,  and  the  gi-eat  crops  of  cereals  it  brings 
forth  Avith  evei-y  coming  year,  the  traveler 
reaches  another  great  institution  of  learning, 
Purdue  Univei-sity,  not  only  the  pride  of  In- 
diana, but  of  all  the  country.  Leaving  La- 
fayette the  train  passes  the  ground  Avhere 
the  famous  battle  was  fought  eighty  years 
ago  betAveen  Harrison  and  the  Indians.  Hith- 
erto the  road  has  been  vexed  by  curves  and 
grades,  but  noAv  it  stretches  aAvay  over  the 
prairies  of  Northern  Indiana,  in  a  straight 
line,  passing  lands  the  richest  in  the  State 
in  their  soil,  reaching  the  famous  fishing  and 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Kankakee,  and  then 
on  to  Hammond  that  wonderful  new  city  in 
the  extreme  corner  of  the  State,  that  has 
grown  so  in  population,  Avealth  and  import- 
ance in  the  last  decade.  And  then  on  to  Chi- 
cago, only  a  few  miles  distant. 

This  is  the  main  line,  but  the  Indianap- 
olis division  passes  through  as  rich  an  agri- 
cultural section  as  can  be  found  anyAvlliere 
in  the  Avest.  It  runs  through  several  gi-oAV- 
ing  and  beautiful  little  cities,  chief  among 
them  being  Delphi  and  Frankfort.  Much 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  has  been  owing  to  this 
road.  It  was  the  pioneer  of  the  north  and 
soutli  lines,  and  had  it  been  helped  by  the 
General  Government  as  Avas  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral it  Avould  today  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  roads  in  all  the  West 
haA-ing  its  connecting  links  to  all  parts  of 
the  South.  Instead  of  being  assisted  by  the 
Government  it  has  wholly  been  a  private  en- 
terprise, and  Avhile  it  is  possible  that  those 
Avho  first  put  their  money  into  it,  have  lost 
Avhat  tliey  thus  contributed,  the  State,  in  a 
large  sense,  has  been  the  beneficiaiT- 

Closely  allied  with  the  Monon  is  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  line.  For  many 
years  among  the  great  and  snccessful  rail- 
roads of  Ohio  has  been  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton and  Dayton.  It  was  a  money-maker 
from  the  very  start,  and  for  many  years  its 
stock  could  not  be  bought  on  the  market,  and 
it  is  said  that  none  is  now  for  sale,  as  the 
investment  is  so  sure  in  its  large  returns 
that  no  stockholder  will  let  go  of  his  hold- 
ings. It  reaches  into  Indiana  through  Avhat 
was .  formerly  called  the  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati  Junction  road.  Work  on  the 
building  of  this  road  began  in  1850.  It  was 
to  run  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis, 
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and  was  then  under  two  separate  manage- 
ments. It  began  with  ample  means  and  ev- 
eiything  looked  bright  for  the  project,  as  it 
would  run  through  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural districts  of  Indiana,  and  open  a  new 
field  to  the  markets  of  the  country.  The 
mooey  panic  of  1857  stopped  work  on  this 
line,  as  it  did  on  .so  many  others,  and  the 
project  almost  fell  out  of  the  sight  of  capi- 
talists and  railroad  promoters.  About  that 
time  a  feeling  sprung  up  among  the  people 
that  there  were  already  too  many  railroads, 
and  it  was  hard  work  to  get  money  for  any 
enterprise  of  that  kind.  In  1864  the  matter 
was  again  taken  up,  and  some  money  was 
voted  by  the  people  along  the  line,  Indian- 
apolis giving  $4.5,000  to  aid  the  construction. 
Work  was  again  begun,  and  the  road  com- 
pleted to  Indianapolis  in  1868,  but  it  was 
poorly  constructed,  poorly  managed  and  was 
regarded  as  a  losing  venture.  Its  only  traffic 
Avas  local  in  its  character.  Indianapolis  had 
then  one  line  to  Cincinnati,  and  it  was 
thought  .it  could  do  all  the  business  between 
the  two  cities,  and  as  it  was  a  few  miles 
shorter  than  the  one  offered  by  the  Junction, 
it  got  about  all  the  patronage.  Its  local 
traffic  increased,  however,  until  it  was 
thought  it  could  enter  into  active  competi- 
tion with  the  Cincinnati  road  for  Eastern 
business.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton, was  as  has  been  said,  a  money-maker. 


ers,  and  it  obtained  control  of  the  line  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

This  was  a  great  move  for  both  roaxls. 
The  Junction  at  once  assumed  importance, 
and  was  looking  out  for  new  lines  and  feed- 
ers, and  it  obtained  control  of  the  line  tO'  In- 
dianapolis. 

This  was  a  great  move  for  both  roads. 
The  Junction  at  once  assumed  impoi-'tance. 
Money  was  back  of  it,  and  back  of  the 
money  was  energy  and  railroad  experience. 
The  entry  into  Indianapolis  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  C.  H.  &  D.  to  reach  St.  Louis, 
and  compete  for  the  immense  taffic  that  was 
beginning  to  grow  up  between  the  great  city 
on  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  city  on  the 
Ohio.  A  new  road  had  just  been  opened 
between  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and 
soon  arrangements  were  made  between  it 
and  the  C.  H.  »&  D.,  for  passenger  and  freight 
between  the  two  cities.  At  that  time  the 
Tei-re  Haute  »fe  Indianapolis  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  now  the 
Big  Four.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  also  con- 
nected St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  but  the  ag- 
gressive management  of  the  C.  H.  &  D., 
over  its  new  lines  soon  made  it  an  active 
competitor  for  business.  When  Ives  and 
Staynor  got  control  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  they 
purchased  the  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute 
and  changed  their  St.  Louis  business  to  that 
line.     There  was  another  great  city,  that  on 
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Lake  Michigan,  tlie  C.  H.  &  D.,  desired  to 
reach,  and  wlien  the  Monon  was  opened,  it 
formed  a  very  close  alliance  with  that  line, 
and  Chicago  became  opened  to  it.  The  two 
lines  have  worked  in  perfect  harmony,  be- 
coming more  active  and  aggressive  with  each 
year,  until  now  the  fastest  and  most  elegant 
trains  in  the  West  are  those  daily  running 
between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  over  these 
lines.  Tlaey  were  the  first  to  put  on  vesti- 
buled  trains,  and  to  adopt  other  modern  im- 
provements to  make  traveling  safer  and  more 
comfortable.  Four  great  trains  now  run 
every  day  between  the  two  cities,  and  be- 
tAveen  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  sis  trains 
run  every  day.  From  Indianapolis  to  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  the  road  x'uns  through  a  section 
rich  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources. The  three  most  important  towns 
on  the  line  are  Rushville,  Cpnnersville  and 
Liberty.  It  crosses  the  famous  Whitewater 
"N^alley,  with  its  wealth  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, while  Rushville  and  Connersville  are 
among  the  most  thriving  manufacturing 
towns  o(f  the  State.^ 

At  Oxford  is  the  falmous  University,  at 
which  so  many  distinguished  men  and  wo- 
men have  graduated.  At  Hamilton  the  main 
line  is  reached,  and  connections  made  in 
every  direction.  In  the  summer  season  the 
C.  H.  &  D.  is  a  favorite  line  witli  those  seek- 
ing the  cool  shades  of  the  many  resorts  in 
Michigan.  The  main  line  of  the  road  ex- 
tends from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  but  its  con- 
nections at  the  latter  point,  both  by  rail  and 
Lake  steamer,  give  it  an  entrance  to  all  the 
resorts  and  during  the  summer  months  hun- 
dreds of  fishers  and  other  tourists  from  cen- 
ti-al  and  southern  Indiana  take  advantage 
of  the  superior  accommodations  of  the  C.  H. 
«&  D.  for  their  summer  outing. 

While  the  Monon  and  C.  H.  «to  D.  are  un- 
der separate  management  so  close  is  their 
alliamice  tha-t  they  become  pralctically  one 
line.  The  road  bed  between  Chicago  and 
Hamilton,  where  the  main  line  of  the  C.  H. 
&  D.  is  tapped,  has  been  put  in  perfect  order 
and  although  -the  schedule  time  is  very  fast 
few  delays  ever  occur.  At  Hamilton  each 
train  makes  close  connections  for  Dayton, 
Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  at  Cincinnati  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  roads,  thus  giving  excellent  service 
to  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

The  C.  H.  &  D.  also  controls  the  Indiana, 


Decatur  and  Wesitern,  which  within  the  last 
few  years  has  become  a  very  important  line. 
It  has  had  a  checkered  career.  It  is  a  line 
connecting  Indianapolis  with  the  rich  agri- 
cultural regions  of  Western  Indiana,  and 
Central  Illinois.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  and  it  is  the  only  road  direct  from 
Indianapolis  to  Decatur,  Illinois.  It  has  had 
many  ups  and  downs  and  for  a  good  part  of 
its  life  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
but  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  R.  B.  F.  Peirce  was 
appointed  receivei',  and  under  his  manage- 
ment it  began  to  assume  importance  when 
the  C.  H.  «&  D.  secured  conti'ol  of  it,  and 
since  then  all  has  been  bright  day  with  it, 
the  financial  clouds  having  rolled  away  fi-om 
its  path.  Along  its  line  are  found  some  of 
the  finest  beds  of  clay  in  the  State,  and  they 
are  just  in  the  infancy  of  their  development. 
Wiien  they  are  fully  developed  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  products  of  the  clay  factories 
will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  road.  On 
this  line  are  the  famous  Blooimingdale  Glens, 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
parts  of  the  State.  They  are  worthy  a  visit 
from  every  one  in  the  State,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  high  school  pupils 
of  the  State  will  be  paying  visits  to  them 
to  study  nature  in  her  most  picturesque 
moods  and  forms. 

Over  the  I.  D.  &  W.  the  C.  H.  &  D. 
reaches  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  taps  the  rich 
fields  of  agriculture  in  that  section.  At 
Roachdale  it  connects  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Monon.  Thus  these  three  roads  are  in- 
terwoven, until  their  interests  are  almost 
identical.  Taken  together  they  form  one  of 
the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  State,  and 
as  the  State  grows,  so  must  they  grow.  The 
stone  and  coal  resources  of  the  State,  reach- 
ed by  the  Monon  are  practically  inexhaust- 
ible; the  clay  interests  are  destined  to  reach 
mammoth  proportions;  with  every  year  the 
attractions  of  the  mineral  springs  in  Orange 
county  increase  and  they  become  more  popu- 
lar; the  Kankakee  region  will  retain  for 
many  years  its  attractions  for  hunters  and 
fishers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country  along  the 
whole  line  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Michigan, 
and  from  the  Lake  to  Indianapolis.  The  0. 
H.  «fe  D.  touches  a  much  smaller  part  of  the 
State,  as  doee  the  I.  D.  &  W.,  but  the  sec- 
tions they  do  reach  are  rich  enough  to  give 
employment  to  about  all  their  resources  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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DANIEL  KIRKWOOD. 


BY  JOSEPH  Swain,  president  Indiana  university, 


Daniel  Kirkwood  was  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, his  grandfather  coming  from  Ireland 
in  1771  and  settling  in  Delaware.  His  par 
ents,  John  and  Agnes  (Hope)  Kirliwood, 
were  both  born  in  this  country.  Professor 
Kirkwood  was  born  in  Hartford  county, 
Maryland,  September  27,  1814.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  his  first  attend- 
ance at  school  being  in  his  native  county. 
Having  little  taste  for  farming  he  entered 
the  Yorlc  County  Academy,  at  Yorli,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1843.  He  had  taught  a  country 
school  at  Hopewell,  Yorli  county,  the  pre- 
vious year.  A  pupil  in  this  school,  wishing 
to  study  algebra,  asked  young  Kirkwood  to 
insti-uct  him.  A  copy  of  Bonnycastle's  alge- 
bra was  secured,  and  the  two  studied  to- 
gethei',  Mr.  Kirkwood  leading  the  way. 
Professor  Brunow,  at  one  time  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Ann  Arbor,  once  had  a  class 
of  one  in  mathemaical  astronomy,  consisting 
of  the  afterward  famous  Professor  Watson. 
Professor  Brunow  salid  that  he  had  never 
had  so  fine  a  class  as  this  one  either  before 
or  since.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  class  of 
one  ever  had  a  more  inspiring  teacher  of 
algebra  than  this  young  man  in  1833  at 
Hopewell,  in  Pennsylvamia,  for  the  young 
Kirkwood  must  bave  come  to  lidsfirsit  lessons 
in  algebra  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  the  ardor  of  "love  at  first  sight."  He 
was  elected  first  assistant  and  mathematical 
instructor  in  York  County  Academy  in  1838. 
While  there  he  trained  many  students  in 
mathematics,  one  of  whom,  Samuel  E. 
Franklin,  afterward  became  superintendent 
of  the  Observatory  at  Washington. 

Professor  Kirkwood  resigned  his  position 
in  1843  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pennsylvania.)  high  school,  and  a 
few  months  later  he  became  principal  ol 
the  Pottsville  Academy.  In  1845  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Sara  A.  McNair,  of  Newton, 


Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Delaware  College 
from  1851  to  1856,  the  last  two  years  being 
its  president.  In  speaking  to  me  one  day 
about  this  period  of  his  presidency,  he  said: 
"Concerning  that  the  less  said  the  better." 
He  evidently  did  not  enjoy  the  responsibility 
of  the  president's  position.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent and  a  teacher,  and  set  a  noble  example 
which  cannot  be  overestimated,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  assume  or  use  authority.  He  was 
always  the  embodiment  of  loyalty  to  the  in- 
stitution he  served,  but  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  anything  which  brought  respon- 
sibility upon  him,  or  brought  him  into  public 
notice.  He  shrank  intuitively  from  public 
gaze,  or  appreciation.  This  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  hardly  be  induced  to  give  a 
public  lecture  and  never  an  impromptu 
addi'ess  I  remember  at  one  time  there  was 
a  public  gathering  in  the  college  chapel  at 
Bloomington.  Some  impromptu  speeches 
had  been  made,  and  Dr.  Kirkwood,  being 
immensely  popular  wih  the  students,  was 
called  upon  by  them  to  make  a  speech.  The 
president  of  the  University,  who  was  pre- 
siding, stepped  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  respond.  He  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  told  the  president  to  say  to  the 
students  as  he  had  often  excused  them  from 
recitations  in  the  class  room,  he  trusted  they 
would  now  excuse  him.  This  created  a 
laugli  at  the  expense  of  the  students,  and 
they  did  not  call  on  him  again  that  day. 

Professor  Kirkwood  was  first  introduced 
to  the  scientific  world  in  1849  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  analogy  between  the  periods  of 
the  rotations  of  the  primai-y  planets.  The 
statement  of  the  law  is  as  follows:  The 
squai-e  of  the  number  of  rotations  made  by 
a  planet  by  one  revolution  around  the  sun, 
is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
of  its   sphei-e    of    attraction.     Proctor,   the 
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eminent  Engli&h  astronomer,  gave  Kirkwood 
the  naime  of  the  Kepler  of  America,  after 
the  announcement  of  Kirkwood's  law.  This 
was  fitting  as  the  work  of  the  law  is  similar 
to  Kepler's  third  law:  The  squalre  of  the 
number  of  the  revolutions  of  a  planet 
is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  its  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  form  of 
this  law  of  Kepler  first  suggested  to  Dr. 
Kirkwood  the  form  of  his  own  law;  which 
has  been  regarded  by  mathematicians  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  Nebulaa-  hypothesis.  The 
law  is  an  experimental  one,  and  has  never 
been  demonstra:ted  by  rigid  miathematical 
amalysis.  It  is  now  in  the  same  sitage  as  was 
Kepler's  third  law  before  it  was  shown  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  the  law  of  gravity.  The 
mathematician  wlio  is  able  to  give  it  a  rigid 
maithematical  demonstration  is  sure  of  re- 
membrauice  by  a  grateful  posterity. 

When  about  fifty  asteroids  were  known 
in  the  solar  system,  Professor  Kirkwood  con- 
ceived tlie  notion  that  in  those  spaces  where 
simple  commensurability  with  Jupiter  oc- 
curs, there  mnsit  be  gaps  in  the  asteroid  zone. 
It  was  then,  however,  only  a  theory  as  the 
number  of  asteroids  sufficient  for  its  verifi- 
cation were  not  known.  Yet,  on  its  first 
announcement,  it  met  with  favor,  and  Mr. 
Proctor,  the  eminent  astronomer,  accepting 
Professor  Kirkwood's  notion,  wrote  in  1870: 
"We  may  assume  that  when  many  more 
asteroids  have  been  discovered,  the  law  will 
appear  more  distinctly."  The  number  of 
asteroids  known  was  then  sufficient  only  to 
indicate  the  la-w.  When  the  number  dis- 
covered, and  orbits  computed,  reached  neai' 
400,  Professor  Kirkwood  showed  that  these 
gaps  actually  exist,  and  he  assigned  a  physi- 
cal cause  for  them.  He  originally  published 
his  discoveries  concerning  these  chasms  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1866. 
From  this  paper  the  following  is  taken:  "In 
those  parts  of  the  zone  of  minor  planets, 
where  a  simple  relation  of  commnsurability 
would  obtain  betAveen  the  period  of  an  aster- 
oid and  that  of  Jupiter,  the  original  plane- 
tary matter  was  liable  to  great  perturba- 
tions. The  result  of  such  disturbance  by  the 
powerful  mass  of  Jupiter  was  the  necessary 
formation  of  gaps  in  the  asteroid  zone." 
Professor  Kirkwood  was  the  first  to  show 
that  the  divisions  of  Saturn's  rings  are  due 
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Daniel  Kirkwood. 

to  the  same  cause  as  the  gaps  in  the  zone 
of  asteroids.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Meyer,  of 
Geneva,  on  Saturn's  rings,  published  in  1883, 
and  leading  to  the  same  or  a  similar  result, 
is  a  gratifying  confirmation  of  Professor 
Kirliwood's  discovery. 

He  contributed  nearly  200  articles  to 
various  scientific  and  popular  journals.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  well-known  book  on 
comets  and  meteors,  and  also'  wrote 
a  little  work  on  the  asteroids.  He  was 
at  one  time  mathematical  editor  of  the  In- 
diana School  Journal.  He  also  contributed 
popular  articles  for  several  years  to  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal.  The  astronomical  arti- 
cles in  Appletou's  Annual  Encyclopaedia 
were  written  for  several  shears  by  him.  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  The  Analyst, 
Amierican  Journal  of  Science,  The  Sidereal 
^Messenger,  Nature  and  other  journals  were 
always  glad  to  get  articles  from  his  pen.  Dr. 
Kirkwood's  writings  were  all  characterized 
by  simplicity,  brevity  and  purity.  Such 
ability  to  say  clearly  and  forcibly  Avhat  one 
has  to  say  is  possessed  by  feAv. 

In  1856  Professor  KirkAvood  accepted  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Indiana  UniA^ersity. 
He  filled  the  same  position  in  Washington 
and  JefCerson  College,  of  Pennsylvania.,  in 
1866  and  1867,  Avhen  he  Avas  recalled  to  his 
former  place  in  Indiana.  He  remained  as 
the  efficient  and  honored  professor  of  mathe- 
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maties  in  Indiana  University  until  August 
1,  1886,  wlieai  he  resigned  becaruse  of  liis  ad- 
vancing age.  He  was  anxious  to  sever  his 
conneotion  with  the  University  before  his 
work  and  influence  should  in  any  way  suffer 
from  the  infirmity  of  yeai-s.  Even  to  the 
very  last  his  students  felt  rested  and  sitimu- 
lated  by  contact  with  him,  and  no  one  felt 
thiait  Dr.  Kirkwood  had  remained  too  long 
as  a  teacher  in  Indiana  University,  but  liis 
old  istudents  felt  rather  that  the  place  of 
one  so  kind,  so  inspiring,  could  not  be  filled 
to  them.  Surely  one  of  the  broadest  and 
best  of  men  had  left  the  University.  But 
he  did  not  leave  the  city  of  his  adoption  at 
once,  and  his  name  was  still  retained  in 
the  cataloguie  of  Indiana  University  as  pro- 
fessor Eimerituis  until  his  death.  Few  men 
so  well  deserve  the  honor. 

After  three  years  more  of  residence  in 
Bloomington  he  removed  to  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia. Tihese  last  three  years  in  Blooming- 
ton  were  happy  to  him,  and  he  gave  much 
pleasure  to  a  host  of  friends.  He  enjoyed  in 
an  unusnal  way  the  confidence  and  admira- 
tion of  all  classes  of  men.  Every  one  gave 
to  him  a  cordial  good  will.  Like  begets  like. 
As  naturally  as  the  sun  gives  out  light  and 
heat,  ihe  gave  to  all  men  cordial  greeting 
and  brotherly  recognition.  Every  one  con- 
sidered it  an  incident  of  the  morning  to  be 
greeted  by  him  on  the  street  or  elsewhere. 
I>r.  Kirkwood  "O'ould  have  been  plea,sed  to 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  In 
Bloomington.  but  having  no  children  living, 
he  recognized  he  and  his  beloved  wife  must 
have  tlioise  upon  whom  they  felt  they  had 
a  right  to  lean  in  the  declining  years  of  their 
lives.  T'heir  many  friends  and  admirers 
would  ibave  been  happy  to  give  them  the 
care  they  needed,  but  by  going  to  California 
they  could  have  such  care  from  a  niece  and 
nephew.  He  bought  an  orange  grove  at 
Rivei-side,  and  until  his  death  lived  there 
witli  these  relatiA'es  very  happily,  though  he 
missed  the  friends  of  his  earlier  years. 

In  May  of  1892.  the  first  year  of  Stanford 
University,  Dr.  Kirkwood  was  invited  by 
President  Jordan  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  astronomy  to  the  students  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  accepted  the  invitation  and  gave 
four  excellenit  lectures  on  popular  astron- 
omy. In  speaking  to  me  at  the  time,  he  said 
that  he  had  experienced  two  surprises,  one 
that  Dr.  Jordan  should  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  invite  him  to  give  the  lec- 
tures; the  other,  that  he  should  have  ac- 
cepted. This  was  a  characteristic  reserve 
and  modesty  on  his  part.  While  these  lec- 
tures were  very  much    appreciated  it    was 


evident  to  those  who  had  known  liim  at  his 
best  that  he  was  showing  the  effects  of  age. 
This  was  manifest  both  in  the  absence  of 
his  former  delicate  and  refined  humor,  for 
which  he  was  noted,  and  his  feebleness. 

In  Northrop's  book,  "A  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses," thei-e  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kirk- 
wood which  explains  itself.  It  is  as  follows: 
"I  am  asked  to  give  my  opinion  of  Christ 
and  the  Bible.  As  to  the  old  question,  'Wliat 
think  ye  of  Christ?'  let  me  say  that  His 
name  is  above  every  name.  I  regard  Plim 
as  the  divine  savior  of  man.  I  accept  Him 
as  my  savior,  and  place  all  my  hope  of  salva- 
tion in  Him.  I  accept  the  Scriptures  as  a 
revelation  of  what  man  is  to  believe  con- 
cerning God,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of 
man." 

As  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  Dr. 
Kirkwood  was  held  in  Indiana  University 
and  in  Bloomington,  it  may  be  cited  that  his 
portrait,  painted  by  Steele,  was  placed  in  the 
library  by  the  alumni,  and  the  trustees  gave 
to  the  largest  stone  building  on  the  campus 
the  name  of  Kirkwood  Hall  in  his  honor. 
The  main  sti-eet  leading  up  to  the  University 
from  the  city  is  Kirkwood  avenue.  All  tliese 
tokens  of  honor  were  bestowed  upon  him 
during  his  life  time. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Kirkwood,  I  wrote  and  published 
this  sentence: 

"When  I  die,  I  want  to  go  where  Profes- 
sor Kirkwood  goes."  was  the  simple  eulogy 
of  one  of  his  admirers.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  this  sentiment,  certain  it  is  that  dur- 
ing fifty  j-ears  as  a  teacher,  he  gained  from 
his  students  such  universal  love  and  admira- 
tion as  few  men  are  permitted  to  enjoy;  and, 
while  as  a  mathematician,  he  maJde  many 
valuable  contributions  to  science,  as  a  genial, 
temperate  and  genuine  man,  he  solved  the 
problem  of  gracefully  growing  old. 

In  intellect  he  was  keen,  logical  and  far- 
seeing.  In  integrity  he  was  without  re- 
proach. He  was  "spotless  before  the  world." 
In  private  character  he  was  pure  as  an  in- 
fant. He  was  in  sympathy  with  humanity. 
He  was  as  natural  as  a  child,  and  as  free 
from  self-conceit  as  the  "lilies  of  the  field." 
He  saw  and  spoke  the  truth.  The  laws  of 
nature  were  to  him  the  laws  of  God.  The 
heavens,  indeed,  declared  His  glory.  In  re- 
vealing the  secrets  of  the  stars,  he  revealed 
the  beauty  of  his  own  life.  Kirkwood,  the 
scientisit,  we  admire;  but  Kirkwood,  the 
man.  we  love.  These  chaj-acterlstics  made 
Daniel  Kirkwood  one  of  the  greatest  of  In- 
diana's roll  of  heroes,  and  one  of  the  most 
lovable  of  men  of  any  country  or  age. 
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SAMUEL  A.  HALL. 


BY   HON.    RUFUS    MAGEE,  EX-U.   S.   MINISTER  TO  SWEEDEN. 


It  has  been  written:  "That  they  have 
been  born  and  have  died,  is  record  enough 
for  the  greater  portion  of  mankind;  and  it  is 
well  when  the  interval  between  birth  and 
death  affords  no  material  for  censure  or 
compassion."  But  in  this  instance  a  labo- 
rious, earnest  and  upright  life  establishes  a 
register  of  greater  length. 

Samuel  Alonson  Hall  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  AVilloughby,  Ohio,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  December,  1823.  He  was  a  posthumous 
child,  descended  from  that  same  Hall  who 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  father,  imbued  with 
the  restless  energy  and  unconquerable  spirit 
of  the  pioneer,  emigrated  to  Ohio  before 
that  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
son,  deprived  of  his  father,  was  early  left 
to  hew  out  his  career  unaided  by  any  adven- 
titious circumstances.  Whatever  he  accom- 
plished in  after  life  was  the  i*esult  of  his  own 
efforts.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  printing  trade,  that  unen- 
dowed seminaiy  in  which  so  many  eminent 
men  have  talien  their  degree  in  letters. 

After  completing  his  trade  he  worlied  as 
a  journeyman  in  the  office  of  the  North- 
western at  Defiance,  Ohio.  He  subsequently 
purchased  of  the  proprietor  of  this  paper 
the  press  and  material.  Just  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  he  canie 
to  Loganspoi-t  with  his  Rammage  press  and 
a  few  fonts  of  type,  and  in  this  then  village, 
on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1847,  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Democratic  Pharos,  continu- 
ing as  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  paper 
until  January  6,  1869,  when  he  disposed  of  it 
by  sale.  This  paper  so  inauspiciously  begun 
was  destined  to  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community  with  which 
the  young  publisher  had  cast  his  lot. 

The  Pharos  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Democratic   papers   published   north   of   the 


Wabash  river,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
ability,  zeal  and  indomitable  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Hall  became  a  potent  factor  in  all  af- 
fairs of  his  party.  The  salient  characteris- 
tic of  the  man  was  his  intense  eai'nestness 
and  ceaseless  and  untiring  energy.  The 
truths  he  accepted  he  accepted  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  while  he  was  ever  ready 
to  engage  in  their  defense.  No  man  ever 
had  more  wholly  the  courage  of  conviction 
and  no  man  had  more  mingled  in  his  nature 
those  amiable  qualities  of  simplicity,  gentle- 
ness and  frankness.  In  my  long  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Mr.  Hall  I  never  knew 
him  to  speak  unkindly  of  but  one  man,  and 
for  this  he  had  a  singular  and  great  provoca- 
tion. In  1860  Mr.  Hall  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  delegates  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  to  the  National  Convention.  To^ 
him  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  best  in  Democratic  principles,  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  espoused  his  cause. 
With  all  the  ardency  of  an  ardent  and  in- 
tense nature  Mr.  Hall  advocated  the  election 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  with  the  exception  of 
domestic  afliiction  no  event  of  his  life  so 
affected  him  as  did  the  defeat  of  the  Little 
Giant. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Hall's  positive  convictions 
has  not  to  wait  until  told  where  to  take  his 
place  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Intuitively  he 
goes  to  his  duty,  and  when  the  civil  war 
ensued  there  was  no  man  in  the  State  more 
outspoken  in  the  defense  of  and  loyal  to  the 
Union  cause  than  the  editor  of  the  Pharos. 
That  paper,  established  fourteen  years  prior 
to  1861,  almost  on  the  outpo'Sts  of  civiliza- 
tion, had  grown  in  influence  and  prosperity 
until  it  had  become  by  fai-  the  most  influ- 
ential in  northern  Indiana,  and  in  all  the 
years  of  Mr.  Hall's  management  it  never 
contained  a  doubtful  or  uncertain  line  from 
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his  pen.  He  was  the  absolute  truth  as  it 
was  g'iveoi  to  him  to  know  the  tnith.  From 
his  convictions  no  power  on  earth  could 
turn  him.  He  Avould  have  gone  to  the  scaf- 
fold or  the  stake  in  their  defence  "as  cheer- 
fully as  the  tired  child  totters  to  the  bosom 
of  its  nurse." 

Such  a  character  could  but  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  community 
in  which  he  resided.  In  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  county  and 
the  material  advancement  of  Logansport  he 
was  a  potential  factor.  There  was  no  scheme 
of  public  improvement,  no  suggestion  of  pri- 
vate enitei'prise,  that  did  not  find  in  Mr.  Hall 
a  warm  and  earnest  advocate.  The  line  of 
railix>ad  from  Logansport  south  to  Teire 
Haute  is  one  of  the  products  of  his  energy 
and  foresight. 

In  religious  faith  INIr.  Hall  was  a  Baptist. 
Unostentatiously   he  was  a  Christian,  thor- 


oughly imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit  of 
charit;y,  forgiveness  and  kindness,  who 
neither  devised  nor  feared  evil  of  any  man. 
He  so  lived  his  life  as  to  make  it  a  whole- 
some example  in  his  community  and  no  man 
has  ever  lived  in  Logansport  more  well  be- 
loved. 

:\Ir.  Hall  is  remembered  not  on  account  of 
his  public  services  or  official  distinction,  for 
of  these  he  cared  little,  but  rather  for  his 
absolute  integrity  of  purpose,  for  his  zealous- 
ness  in  all  that  he  undertook,  for  his  modest 
Christian  life,  and  for  those  things  he 
wrought  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  man.  In 
the  fullness  of  his  manhood,  when  his  ac- 
tivities were  best  employed,  and  his  services 
most  required,  this  peculiarly  earnest,  truth- 
ful, loveable  man  was  taken  on  the  10th  day 
of  April,  1870. 

Logansport,  November,  1898. 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  END  OF  EVERYTHING. 


O,  the  wind — the  wind  in  the  trees! 

O,  the  grasses  that  wave  and  toss! 
And  O  the  moon  floatirg  over  these 

Curtained  with  clouds  so  finer  than  floss! 
Read  us  the  meaning  of  all  this, 

The  wild  star's  flight — the  whir  of  a  wing; 
Hint  us  the  truth,  whatever  it  is. 

In  a  dream  of  the  end  of  everything. 

O,  the  iTish  and  the  crush  of  life! 

And  O  the  quiet  that  comes  at  last! 
AVe  fail  for  aye  in  the  ceaseless  strife 

Of  speculations  so  vain  and  vast; 
Spell  us  the  lesson  that  underlies 

The  fears  and  the  tears    that    sti-ike    and 
sting; 
Read  us  the  riddle,  and  make  us  wise 

With  a  dream  pf  the  end  of  everything. 


One  man  smiles  and  another  sighs, 

(The  lone  sea  sobs  and  the  river  sings). 
And  win  if  we  will  the  world's  first  prize. 

Brief  at  the  best  is  the  joy  it  brings; 
For  time  effaces  both  foul  and  fair. 

All  is  alike  with  slave  or  king, — 
And  the  one  glad  gift  that  we  fain  would 
share. 

Is  a  dream  of  the  end  of  everything. 
War  in  the  east  and  war  in  the  west, 

Battleships  building,  and  muster  of  men, — 
So  the  long  centuiT  goes  to  its  rest, 

Repeating  the  same  sad  story  again; 
Friends  to-day  and  to-morrow  foes. 

Thus  does  the  pendulum  swing  and  swing; 
Break,  O  light,  and  the  truth  disclose 

In  a  dream  of  the  end  of  eveiything. 

—JAMES  NEWTON  MATTHEWS. 
Mason,  111. 
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BANKING  AND  BANKERS  OF  EARLY  INDIANA  DAYS. 


SFXOND  PAPER. 


As  has  been  noted  in  a  former  paper,  th« 
great  success  of  the  State  Bank  aroused  the 
opposition  of  some  and  the  cupidity  of  oth- 
ers. There  was  a  well  defined  feeling  among 
some  of  the  citizens  that  the  State  ought  not 
to  be  a  partj^  in  any  banliing  enterprise.  The 
struggle  between  Jackson  and  the  United 
States  Bank  was  fresh  in  their  minds,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  profit  which  had 
accrued  to  the  State  from  its  investment  in 
the  State  Bank,  they  were  opposed  to  a 
further  holding  of  stock  by  the  State.  The 
stock  of  the  bank  was  at  a  decided  premium, 
in  fact  none  of  it  could  be  bought,  and  those 
who  were  on  the  outside  were  anxious  to 
break  it  down  that  they  might  enjoy  some 
of  the  fruits  of  banking  in  the  State.  There 
was  still  another  class  of  citizens  who  be- 
lieved that  banking  ought  to  be  free,  and 
that  anybody  who  wanted  to  should  have  the 
privilege  of  opening  a  bank,  under  reason- 
able restrictions.  There  was  also  a  great 
cry  of  a  dearth  of  currency  and  that  com- 
merce was  crippled  because  of  the  want  of 
an  abundance  of  circulating  medium.  When 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1850  was 
called  all  these  classes  joined  hands,  and  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  new  instrument 
forbidding  the  State  to  take  stock  in  any 
banking  institution.  This  satisfied  two  of  the 
classes — those  who  were  opposed  to  the  State 
partnership,  and  those  who  wanted  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  fruits  of  banking.  The  one 
wanted  the  State  to  withdraw  from  its  con- 
nection, but  did  not  want  the  bank  to  close 
business;  the  other,  believing  that  if  the 
State  withdrew  the  bank  would  close  and 
then  they  could  get  a  charter  for  a  new  bank. 
But  one  of  the  classes  which  had  materially 
assisted  in  securing  the  clause  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  they  were  strong  enough  to  get  an- 
other clause  inserted  permitting  the  Legisla- 
ture to  enact  a  general  banking  law. 


In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  the 
results  of  those  two  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  not  required  that  the  State 
should  withdraw  its  stock,  but  that  in  the 
future  it  should  not  take  any  such  stock,  and 
this  meant  that  when  a  new  charter  was 
asked  for  the  Bank  the  State  would  have 
to  step  down  and  out.  The  time  was  nearing 
when  a  renewal  of  the  charter  would  have 
to  be  asked  if  the  bank  intended  to  continue 
business.  A  number  of  politicians  had  band- 
ed together  to  get  a  charter  for  a  new  bank, 
but  did  not  let  that  go  out  to  the  public. 
The  first  step  was  to  prevent  the  old  bank 
getting  a  renewal.  When  the  renewal  was 
asked  the  opponents,  under  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  politicians,  were  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  granting  it. 
On  this  refusal  the  State  Bank  at  once  began 
preparations  to  wind  tip  its  business.  It  still 
had  five  or  six  years  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  for  the  old  bank 
had  been  put  beyond  question,  then  the  full 
scheme  of  its  opponents  was  developed. 
They  asked  for  a  charter  for  a  new  bank, 
under  the  constitutional  clause  which  pei-- 
mitted  the  granting  of  such  charter.  The  bill 
granting  the  charter  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion, but  its  friends  were  skillful  and  it  was 
passed  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1855.  Governor  Wright  promptly 
vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  was  promptly  passed 
over  his  veto.  He  was  present  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  when  the  bill  was  passed  over 
his  veto  and  immediately  upon  the  adjourn 
ment  of  the  Senate  took  the  rostrum  and 
made  a.  speech  in  which  he  violently  assailed 
the  bill,  charging  that  its  passage  had  been 
secured  by  corruption  and  bribeiy.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts  to  prevent  the  incorpora- 
tors from  proceeding  undei'  the  charter,  but 
was  dtfeated.  He  carried  the  matter  to  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1857,  and  in  his 
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message  repeated  his  charges  of  bribery,  and 
added  to  them  one  in  which  he  stated  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessaiy  vote  the 
names  of  members  who  were  absent  from 
Indianapolis  at  the  time,  were  recoi-ded  as 
voting  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

An  investigation  was  ordered  and  tlie 
committee  took  a  great  mass  of  testimony. 
Among  other  things  it  was  established  that 
when  the  books  for  the  subscription  of  the 
stock  were  opened  they  were  only  kept  open 
a  few  minutes  at  each  place,  the  person 
charged  with  superintending  the  taking  of 
subscriptions  entering  names  from  a  list  that 
had  been  previously  furnished  him.  In  the 
meantime  the  bank  had  opened  for  business 
and  nothing  further  was  done  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  progenitors  of  the  new  bank,  how- 
ever, did  not  have  altogether  smooth  sailing. 
They  had  secured  the  charter  and  had  sub- 
scribed all  the  stock,  but  in  fact  had  neither 
capital  nor  experience  with  which  to  conduct 
the  business.  Negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  branches  of  the  old  bank  to  buy  them  out 
or  consolidate  with  the  new  bank.  The  old 
banks  had  the  experience  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  the  managers  of  the  new 
concern  felt  that  they  did  not  have  that  con- 
fidence, and  to  enter  into  business  in  the 
same  places  without  such  confidence  would 
be  an  uphill  job,  as  the  depositors  would 
cling  to  the  old  banks  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued business. 

The  life  of  the  old  bank  was  nearing  its 
end,  and  naturally  those  engaged  in  them 
were  anxious  to  continue  business,  but  did 
not  like  to  consolidate  with  the  new  unless 
they  could  practically  control  its  manage- 
ment. At  last  they  agreed  to  entei-  into  the 
new  system  provided  Hugh  McCuUoch,  Pres- 
ident of  the  branch  at  Fort  Wayne,  should  be 
elected  President  of  the  Mother  Bank  under 
the  new  charter.  This  was  reluctantly  agreed 
to  and  the  consolidation  was  effected,  the 
new  bank  starting  out  on  a  career  of  won- 
<lerful  success.  Many  of  those  who  had  so 
ably  conducted  the  old  bank  took  part  in  the 
management  of  the  new,  and  it  at  once  had 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  met  at  the 
very  outset  a  trial  that  broke  many  an  older 
institution.  The  panic  of  1857  came  on.  This 
])anic  was  produced  by  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Trust  Company,  an  institution  that  had 
controlled  large  investments,  and  whose 
financial   connections   were   extensive  in  all 


parts  of  the  country.  Tliere  had  been  an 
ei"a  of  prosperity,  and  an  era  of  prosperity 
is  almost  sure  to  usher  in  one  of  speculation. 
The  failure  of  the  Ohio  Trust  Company  Avas 
unexpected,  and  that  fact  caused  one  of  the 
wildest  panics  that  the  country  has  ever 
known.  A  stringency  in  the  money  market 
had  caused  some  failures  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  East,  and  some  of  the  banks  had  sus- 
pended specie  payment,  but  there  had  been 
no  panic  until  the  failure  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany was  announced,  and  then  pandemon- 
ium reigned  in  the  money  centers  of  the 
East.  Bank  after  bank  fell,  and  in  falling 
carried  down  others,  and  men  in  all  branches 
of  business.  Every  bank  in  the  East  sus- 
pended specie  payments,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Chemical  of  New  York;  every 
one  in  the  West,  except  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  The 
new  bank  of  Indiana  weathered  the  stoi-m 
magnificently  and  redeemed  all  its  obliga- 
tions in  gold,  as  fast  as  they  were  presented. 
Many  of  the  branches  of  the  Kentucky  bank 
were  at  points  remote  from  the  railroads, 
and  could  not  be  easily  reached  by  the  brok- 
ers and  bill-holders,  but  those  of  Indiana 
were  within  easy  reach  and  the  holders  of 
bills  rushed  for  the  specie,  but  they  found 
the  bank  amply  prepai'ed. 

This  stemming  the  panic  at  once  gave 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana  a  high  repu- 
tation among  banks  all  over  the  country,  and 
among  business  men.  The  result  was  that 
its  bills  Avere  eagerly  sought  after.  Every 
private  bank  in  the  State,  except  two  at  In- 
dianapolis and  one  at  Foi-t  Wayne,  suc- 
cumbed during  the  panic.  Gold  was  at  a 
premium  and  New  York  exchange  was  in 
great  demand.  The  Bank  of  the  State  sold 
exchange  on  New  York,  often  getting  a  prem- 
ium of  1125  on  a  draft  for  $1,000.  Thus,  dur- 
ing two  great  financial  storms  the  Banks  of 
Indiana  had  maintained  their  honor  and 
financial  standing,  the  State  Bank  in  1837, 
and  the  Bank  of  the  State  in  1859.  The  West 
had  been  fiooded  Avith  wild  cat  cun-ency,  and 
business  had  suffered  greatly.  In  the  South 
the  only  bills  that  would  be  taken  Avere  those 
of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
and  Bank  of  Indiana.  These  were  eagerly 
sought  after.  The  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  were  printed  on  paper  with 
a  red  back,  and  throughout  the  South  Avere 
known  as  "red-backs."    That  Avas  their  com- 
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mon  name,  and  when  the  firet  government 
currency  was  seen  there,  taken  by  those  pur- 
chasing cotton,  the  southern  people,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Indiana  monej%  which 
they  much  pi'efeiTed,  called  the  notes  "green- 
backs." That  was  the  origin  of  that  term 
now  universally  used  over  the  whole  coun- 
ivy,  when  speaking  of  the  government  cur- 
rency. The  Bank  of  the  State  and  its 
branches  continued  to  be  successfully  and 
ably  managed  until  1864  when  most  of  the 
branches  were  converted  into  National 
Banks,  under  the  new  law  of  congress. 

The  constitution  of  1850  provided  that  the 
Legislature  should  have  the  authority  to  en- 
act a  general  banking  law,  and  such  a  law 
was  passed.  It  was  loosely  drawn  and  open- 
ed a  wide  door  for  fraud,  and  it  brought  fi- 
nancial disgrace  on  the  State  and  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  on  the  people.  This  law  provided 
that  on  depositing  with  the  Auditor  of  State 
the  bonds  of  any  State,  a  bank  might  be  or- 
ganized with  authority  to  issue  bills,  in  the 
ratio  of  $100,000  for  $110,000  face  value  of  the 
bonds  deposited.  No  other  security  or  safe- 
guards were  thrown  around  this  new  bank- 
ing system,  and  the  banks  were  authorized 
to  retain  possession  of  the  plates  and  dies 
from  which  their  bills  were  printed.  At  that 
time  the  bonds  of  most  of  the  States  wei-e 
selling  at  a  discount,  and  $110,000  face  of 
them  would  not  be  worth  more  than  $85,000 
or  $90,000  on  the  market.  Under  this  law 
banks  sprung  up  everywhere,  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  soon  there  were  six  or  seven 
millions  of  this  floating  currency,  much  of  it 
having  nothing  back  of  it,  but  the  discredited 
bonds  filed  with  the  Auditor.  Many  of  them 
had  no  banking  house,  and  made  no  pretense 
at  receiving  deposits.  It  is  said  that  one 
man,  mth  a  cash  capital  of  only  $10,000  es- 
tablished twelve  banks,  with  a  circulation  of 
$600,000.  His  method  was  to  go  to  New  York 
get  plates  made  and  bills  printed  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,  purchase  at  a  discount, 
bonds  of  some  State  to  the  amount  of  $55,- 
000  face  value,  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the 
bonds  to  the  State  Auditor  at  Indianapolis. 
He  would  then  get  the  Auditor  to  counter- 
sign his  new  bills,  pay  for  the  bonds  with 
them,  and  have  a  surplus  left.  Returning 
to  New  York  he  would  repeat  the  same  pro- 
cess. He  thus  enjoyed  for  some  years  the 
interest  on  his  accumulated  $660,000  of  State 
bonds. 


At  last  the  crash  came,  and  most  of  the 
banks  went  down,  leaving  the  bill-holders 
to  suffer  the  loss.  A  few  of  the  banks,  how- 
ever, were  sound,  and  honestly  managed. 
Their  managers  tried  every  way  to  weed  out 
the  weak  banks,  but  the  State  had  to  suffer 
in  its  financial  credit,  and  the  people  a  great 
loss  before  it  was  done.  Bills  one  day  would 
be  quoted  say  at  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  by  the  next  day  would  be  worth  only 
seventy  cents.  This  constant  fluctuation  dis- 
arranged business  and  brought  almost  uni- 
versal bankruptcy. 

The  man  who  was  most  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  success  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  was  Hugh  McCulloch,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  finan- 
cial leaders  in  the  whole  country,  and  be- 
came as  well  known  in  Europe.  With  a  broad 
grasp  of  financial  matters  he  was  one  of  the 
potent  factors  in  placing  the  finances  of  the 
nation  on  a  strong  basis,  when  all  values 
had  been  disarranged  and  disturbed  by  the 
civil  war.  He  stands  as  the  only  man  in 
Amei"ican  history  who  was  three  times  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  Nation,  and  by  as  many  different  Presi- 
dents. Hugh  McOulloch  was  born  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine,  December  7,  1808.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  that  place 
and  at  Bowdoiu  college.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  college,  however,  before 
graduating.  He  began  active  life  as  a  school 
teacher,  and  then  began  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  1833  he  concluded  to  try  the  great 
West  for  a  permanent  home,  believing  there 
would  be  more  openings  there  for  young  men 
Avithout  capital  than  could  be  found  in  the 
East.  He  left  Maine  without  any  definite 
idea  of  where  he  would  eventually  locate, 
but  was  willing  to  leave  himself  to  be  guid- 
ed by  circumstances.  He  was  on  an  explor- 
ing tour,  and  the  place  that  would,  to  his 
mind,  offer  the  best  opening,  was  the  one  he 
would  select. 

He  finally  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  and  Avas 
much  impressed  with  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West,  but  the  opportunities  offered  him  were 
not  such  as  to  fix  upon  him  a  determination 
to  make  that  city  his  home.  While  there  he 
met  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  who  gave  him  such 
glowing  accounts  of  the  young  common-  ~ 
wealth,  that  he  determined  to  investigate 
the  chances  there.    The  State  was  just  about 
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to  enter  upon  its.  great  internal  improvement 
system,  and  everything  bore  a  most  i-oseate 
line.  The  pi-ospective  canal  and  railroad 
building  promised  a  great  future  for  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  and  an  active  young  man 
with  ability  could  not  miss  it  by  locating  in 
the  State.  Mr.  McCulloch  at  first  went  to 
Madison,  which  was  then  the  most  import- 
ant town  in  the  State,  but  after  making  a 
careful  examination  and  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, Noi-thern  Indiana  promised  the  best  for 
the  future.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  was 
in  course  of  construction,  and  great  hopes 
were  built  upon  it  for  the  rapid  development 
of  that  part  of  the  State  through  which  it 
was  to  run. 

Mr.  McCulloch  was  clear-sighted  and  at 
once  saw  that  Fort  Wayne  was  to  be  the 
future  city  of  Northern  Indiana,  and  to  that 
place  he  removed,  expecting  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  law.  Fate  had  fixed  a  differ- 
ent career  for  him,  however,  and  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  lost  him.  About  the  time  of 
his  arrival  at  Fort  Wayne  the  State  Banli 
was  being  organized,  and  one  of  the  branches 
was  to  be  located  at  that  place.  With  that 
branch  he  became  connected  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  He  gave  himself  up  at  once  to  the 
study  of  banking,  and  finances,  and  that  be- 
came his  life  vocation.  He  rose  from  one 
position  to  another  until  he  became  President 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  bank.  As  such  President 
he  had  to  make  frequent  journeys  to  Indi- 
anapolis, to  meet  with  similar  ofiicers  of  the 
other  branch  banks.    Tlie  only  way  then  to 


reacli  Indianapolis  was  on  liorseback,  and 
the  journey  was  one  of  great  fatigue,  but 
]Mr.  McCulloch  never  missed  a  meeting.  The 
bank  under  his  care  grew  in  strength  until 
it  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  State.  When  the  Bank  of  the  State 
was  chartered,  and  was  endeavoring  to  make 
a  coalition  with  the  branches  of  the  old  bank, 
tlie  only  tei-ms  the  branches  would  accept 
were  based  on  the  agreement  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch should  become  President  of  the 
Mother  Bank.  He  was  so  chosen,  and  this 
required  his  continued  presence  in  Indianap- 
olis. The  great  success  of  the  bank  of  the 
State,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  able  to  suc- 
cessfully withstand  the  financial  storm  of 
1857,  attracted  the  attention  of  bankers  ev- 
erywhere to  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  he  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  one  of  the  ablest  finan- 
ciers in  the  counti*y. 

In  1862  congress  began  to  agitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  National  Banks. 
To  this  propo.sition  Mr.  McCulloch  was 
strongely  opposed.  He  visited  Washington 
to  give  his  views  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  committees  of  congress. 
He  was  proud  of  the  institution  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  and  believed  it  could  meet  all 
its  obligations,  and  did  not  like  to  have  any 
system  adopted  that  would  interfere  with  it. 
The  bill  establishing  the  National  system 
became  a  law,  early  in  the  next  year. 

About  the  time  the  law  was  finally 
passed  Mr.  McCulloch  was  again  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  on  a  trip  East  with  his  wife 
and  stopped  a  day  or  two  in  Washington. 
While  thei-e  he  passed  through  the  Treasui-y 
building  and  left  his  card  for  Secretary 
Chase.  That  evening,  in  company  with  his 
Avife  he  left  Washington,  visiting  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  finally  reaching 
Plattsburgh.  On  his  arrival  there  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch found  some  letters  and  telegrams 
awaiting  him.  To  his  gi'eat  surprise  one  was 
from  Secretary  Chase,  containing  an  urgent 
request  to  return  at  once  to  Washington  and 
accept  the  position  of  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency, a  new  office  created  bj'  tlie  law.  Mr. 
McCulloch's  views  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  system  had  under- 
gone a  change  since  his  first  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. He  still  believed  that  his  bank  could 
weather  all  storms,  but  he  saw  the  necessity 
for  the  government  providing  the  people 
with  a  safe  currency  that  would  pass  in  all 
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parts  of  tJie  country,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
gold  and  silver  which  had  fled  into  hiding, 
and  to  meet  the  demands  that  Avould  be  made 
upon  the  Nation  in  conducting  the  costly  war 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

To  accept  the  proffered  position  meant  a 
large  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  him,  as  he  would 
have  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  bank 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  He  hesitated  for 
sometime,  but  tinally  yielded  to  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  Secretary  Chase,  and  many 
prominent  bankers  East  and  West.  He  gave 
to  the  government  his  wiae  experience,  and 
the  results  of  his  close  study  of  financial 
matters.  He  took  the  place  and  worked  out 
the  details  of  getting  the  new  system  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  His  connection  with  the 
new  system,  as  its  head,  at  once  gave  it 
friends  among  the  moneyed  men  of  the 
country,  because  of  the  reputation  he  en- 
joyed as  a  sound  and  successful  financier. 
He  served  in  the  office  until  March,  1865, 
when  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fessenden, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  President  Lincoln 
promptly  offered  that  place  to  him.  After  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  President  John- 
ston appointed  him  to  the  same  place  when 
lie  reorganized  the  cabinet.  He  retained  the 
oflice  until  the  accession  of  President  Grant. 
He  then  engaged  in  banking  in  New  York 
and  London.  In  1864,  President  Arthur 
again  called  him  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  verdict  of  those  who 
know  is  that  Mr.  McCulloch's  administration 
of  the  Treasury  Department  was  among  the 
most  successful  it  has  ever  known.  He  wrote 
and  published  a  great  deal  on  financial  mat- 
tei-s,  and  his  writings  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  authority. 

The  last  President  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  was  James  M.  Ray,  who  had  been 
prominently  identified  with  banking  in 
Indiana  from  the  original  chartering  of  the 
State  Bank. 

James  M.  Ray  was  born  in  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1800.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  came  to  Indiana,  and  was  employed 
as  deputy  clerk  in  Dearborn  county,  and  aft- 
erward held  the  same  position  in  Fayette 
county.  In  1821,  as  soon  as  the  site  for  the 
new  capital  of  the  State  was  determined 
upon,  he  sought  a  home  at  the  new  town  of 
Indianapolis,  and  acted  as  the  clerk  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  first  sale  of  lots.     The 


next  year  he  was  elected  Clerk  and  Reporter 
for  Marion  county,  and  held  those  offices 
until  he  was  made  cashier  of  the  State  Bank 
in  1834.  The  organization  of  a  State  Bank 
was  an  experiment  in  Indiana,  as  among  the 
citizens  there  were  none  who  had  any  bank- 
ing experience.  The  State  owned  one-half 
the  stock  and  reserved  the  right  to  name 
four  of  the  directors  and  the  President.  The 
President  was  easily  found  in  the  person  of 
:Mr.  Samuel  ISIerrill,  who  for  twelve  years 
had  been  State  Treasurer.  The  Board  of 
Directors  by  a  unimous  vote  offered  the  po- 
sition of  cashier  to  Mr.  Ray,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  the  State  that  he  accepted.  He 
was  also  made  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  and  held  both 
places  during  the  life  of  the  bank. 

When  the  Bank  of  the  State  was  organ- 
ized as  the  successor  of  the  State  Bank  Mr. 
Ray  became  its  cashier,  and  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch  resigned  the  Presidency  to  accept 
the  position  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Mr.  Ray  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  re- 
ta'ned  that  position  while  the  bank  existed. 
His  unyielding  integrity  and  great  business 
capacity  helped  materially  to  the  success  of 
both  the  banking  institutions  with  which  he 
was  connected.  He  had  a  wonderful  capa- 
city for  work,  and  knew  all  the  details  of  the 
great  institutions  with  which  he  was  con- 
Bected,  and  kept  them  so  methodically  in  his 
mind  that  he  had  them  always  at  his  com- 
mand. His  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  were  as  arduous  as  those  as  cash- 
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ier  of  the  bank.  The  Board  of  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners  had  to  look  after  the  intei-- 
ests  of  the  State,  loaning  out  the  State's 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  bank,  collecting  the 
interest  and  paying  the  interest  due  on  the 
bonds  of  the  State.  For  more  tlian  thirty 
years  Mr.  Ray  held  this  position  and  in  all 
that  time  no  fault  was  ever  found  with  his 
administration  of  the  office. 

When  the  civil  war  came  it  found  Indiana 
without  any  money  in  its  Tl-easury,  and  Gov- 
ernor jNIorton  was  hard  put  to  it  to  raise 
money  for  the  e^iuipment  of  the  troops,  but 
]Mr.  Ray  came  to  his  help  and  negotiated 
loans  for  him,  and  when  in  1863  the  Legisla- 
ture refused  to  make  the  necessai-j'  appro- 
priations Mr.  Ray  was  again  of  great  help 
to  the  Governor.  When  Morgan  made  his 
famous  raid  in  the  State  it  was  believed  that 
Indianapolis  was  his  objective  point,  there 
being  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  con- 
federate prisoners  of  war  at  that  point.  It 
was  known  that  if  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Indianapolis  he  would  take  whatever  money 
might  be  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  Mr. 
Ray  at  once  started  east  carrying  the  funds 
of  the  bank  with  him,  but  returned  immed- 
iately when  Morgan  was  driven  from  the 
State. 

He  was  foremost  in  all  works  that  tended 
for  the  benefit  or  growth  of  Indianapolis  or 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  did  much  in  aid 
of  establishing  the  State  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  and  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.  He  was  especially  ac- 
tive in  the  matter  of  securing  education  for 
the  blind,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Churchman  brought  some  of  his 
pupils  to  the  State  and  gave  an  exhibition 
before  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Ray  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislature,  and  was  active  in 
the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  necessary  buildings.  He  was  also 
largely  insti'umental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Female  Prison  and  Reformatory  and 
other  benevolent  institutions,  and  in  the 
building  of  railroads. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  helped  to  organize  the  first  Sun- 
day School  of  Indianapolis,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  the  Superintendent  of 
the  school  connected  with  the  First  Presby- 


terian church,  of  which  he  was  an  elder  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  peculiarly 
modest  and  retiring,  and  was  the  real  origi- 
nator and  prime  mover  of  many  good  works 
for  which  others  obtainetl  the  credit,  he  al- 
ways preferring  to  work  through  others 
rather  than  make  himself  prominent.  A 
sketch  of  him  apjeared  in  the  Presbyterian 
Encyclopcedia,  after  his  death,  and  the  writer 
thus  summed  up  his  character:  "By  wise  in- 
vestments he  acquired  riches,  which  he  used 
for  his  Master's  cause  and  the  good  of  oth- 
ers. The  needy  and  suffering  never  had  a 
warmer  friend.  'His  full  heart  kept  his  full 
hand  open.'  Friends  and  sti'angers  were  wel- 
come to  his  home.  Reverses  came  and  his 
wealth  disappeared,  but  he  murmured  not. 
Rising  superior  to  his  losses  he  kissed  the 
rod  that  smote  him,  for  it  was  the  hand  of 
his  Father.  Not  only  was  he  submissive,  but 
cheerful  and  eveii  joyous  in  his  ti-ials.  The 
promises  of  God  and  the  iwesence  of  Christ 
were  his  staff.  When,  through  bodily  in- 
firmities, active  duties  were  laid  aside,  he 
gave  the  blessings  of  loving  words  and  fer- 
vent prayers.  As  the  eye  grew  dim  and 
strength  failed  his  faith  increased  till  his 
departure,  February  22,  1881." 

Indiana  has  produced  few  men  of  more 
ability  than  :Moses  Fowler,  and  she  can 
boast  of  no  son  whose  business  career  has 
been  more  honorable,  successful  and  bril- 
liant. Bom  near  Circleville,  Pickaway  coun- 
ty. Ohio,  April  30,  1815,  he  removed  in  tlic; 
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spring-  of  1839  with  Jolm  Purdue  to  Lafaj'- 
ette,  where  they  started  a  dry  goods  store. 
Five  years  latter  he  entered  into  partners'hip 
with  Willim  F.  Reynolds  and  Robert  Stock- 
well  in  the  wholesale  grocery  ti-ade.  The 
magnitude  of  the  business  done  by  this  firm 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  frequently 
they  chartered  a  fleet  of  steamboats  to  bring 
their  stoeli  ot  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  etc., 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lafayette. 

Two  years  after  his  arrival  in  Lafayette 
Mr.  Fowler  was  made  a  director  of  the  old 
Indiana  State  Bank,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  bank  was  wound  up.  Afterw^ard, 
on  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  the  State, 
Hon.  Hugh  McCullough,  Avho  had  general 
supervision  of  all  the  branches,  selected  Mr. 
Fowler  to  organize  the  branch  at  Lafayette, 
with  a  capital  of  $auO,>jOO,  and  Mr.  Fowler 
was  made  president.  The  success  of  the  La- 
fayette branch  Avas  great,  and  it  proved  to 
be,  with  one  exception,  the  strongest  branch 
in  the  State. 

In  1865  Mr.  Fowler  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  govenirhent  and  organized  the  Na- 
tional State  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000, 
of  which  he  was  also  president.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  bank  was  even  greatei'  than  that 
which  had,  attended  the  Bank  of  the  State. 
Its  charter  .expired  January,  1885,  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  after  thirty  years  of  banking,  de- 
cided to  retire  from  active  business  life. 
When  this  became  known  all  of  his  old  stock- 
holders protested  and  insisted  that  he  should 
start  a  new  bank. 

With  a  view  of  reducing  his  business  he 
organized  the  Fowler  National  Bank  of  La- 
fayette, a  small  national  bank  of  only  $100,- 
000  capital,  the  stock  of  which  was  owned 
chiefly  by  himself.  But  instead  of  reducing 
his  business,  he  had  in  reality  increased  it. 
Business  flowed  in  from  all  quarters.  The 
wonderful  success  of  this  bank  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  financiers  all  over  the  coun- 


try. The  charter  of  this  bank  has  not  yet 
expired.  Although  Mr.  Fowler  died  August 
20,  1889,  the  bank  has  been  successfully  car- 
ried on,  with  his  only  son,  James  M.  Fowler, 
as  president. 

Without  neglecting  his  bank  and  other 
interests,  Mr.  Fowler  began  to  buy  unim- 
proved land  in  Benton  county,  and  at  his 
death  owned  25,0uO  acres,  which  for  beauty 
of  location  and  richness  of  soil  can  not  be 
excelled.  His  next  move  was  to  tile  and  cul- 
tivate this  land  and  then  to  build  a  railroad, 
which,  passing  throug^h  these  lands,  shoulct 
connect  by  the  shortest  possible  route  the 
great  cities  of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  He, 
in  connection  with  two  other  gentlemen,  con- 
structed the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  &  Chi- 
cago railroad,  since  knowm  as  the  Kankakee 
or  Short  Line,  being  the  most  important  link 
in  tlie  Big  Four  connection  between  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Fowler  lived  to  see  the 
town  of  Fowler  flourish  on  his  land.  He 
had  the  county  seat  removed  from  Oxford 
to  the  town  of  Fowler,  donating  $40,000  for 
a  court  house,  beside  giving  the  county 
ample  grounds  for  its  public  buildings.  At 
one  time  this  land  was  well  stocked  with 
Hereford  cattle,  Mr.  Fowler  being  an  import- 
er of  thoroughbreds.  In  religion  Mr.  Fowler 
was  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  politics  a  staunch 
Republican. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  Wabash  College  for 
twenty-five  years  and  always  a  great  friend 
of  the  institution.  Mr.  Fowler  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  self-made  man.  Beginning  with 
nothing,  he,  by  the  force  of  his  character, 
and  by  the  habitual  practice  of  those  robust 
virtues,  honesty,  industiy,  courage,  pei'se- 
verence,  economy,  and  by  the  preservation 
of  his  self-control  and  the  observance  of  a 
courteous  manner  under  all  circumstances, 
attained  to  the  untmost  summit  of  business 
success  and  to  a  position  of  power  and  influ- 
ence. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  CHRISTMAS  IN  INDIANA. 


BY   WILLIAM    HENRY   SMITH. 


It  was  in.  an  humble  log  cabin  in  one  of 
the  central  counties  of  the  State.  Tlie  cabin 
stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,'  overlooking  the 
"cleai-ing."  It  was  one  of  those  primiitivo 
cabins,  occupied  by  the  pioneers  who  settled 
this  great  Central  West,  and  lajid  deep  and 
strong  the  foundations  of  its  future  prosper- 
ity. It  was  somewhat  more  pretentious  than 
many  others,  in  having  two  rooms,  besides 
the  attic,  or  "loft,"  where  the  older  children 
slept.  It  was  before  the  days  of  railroads 
and  books  and  toys  for  children,  which  now 
make  the  annual  visits  of  Santa  Glaus  so 
welcome  to  the  homes  in  these  times,  yet 
Santa  Claus  Tvas  as  eagerly  wished  for  then 
as  now. 

It  was  the  eve  before  Christmas  in  this 
humble  home,  and  the  children,  all  but  Baby 
Mary,  were  gathered  around  the  blazing  fire 
of  great  hickory  logs,  discussing  in  most 
earaest  tones  and  wltli  the  most  intense  curi- 
osity the  probable  events  of  the  morrow. 
The  mother  was  busy  with  her  rapidly  re- 
volving wheel,  'Spinning  yam  for  the  winter 
supply  of  the  family.  The  good,  old,  silver- 
haired  grandmother  was  sitting  in  her  favor- 
ite corner,  her  busy  knitting  needles  flashing 
in  and  out,  as  they  had  been  for  many  an 
evening;  a  quiet,  happy  smile  parted  her  lips 
as  she,  no  doubt,  thought  of  the  happy 
Christmas  Eves  she  had  spent  in  the  far- 
away past.  From  the  barn  came  up  the 
sounds  of  hammering  aind  sawing.  During 
the  whole  day  there  had  been  mysterious 
sounds  of  hammering  and  salving  going  on 
in  the  bam,  and  the  children  many  times 
had  wondered  what  it  could  mean;  but  at 
evei-y  outbreak  of  their  childish  eui-iosity  the 
mother  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  as  if  she, 
too,  was  ignoi'ant  of  what  it  meant.  The 
snow  was  rapidly  falling,  and  evei-y  now 
and  then  one  of  the  children  would  look  out 
of  the  single  window  the  house  could  boast. 


and  shout  with  glee  at  the  great  white  flakes 
ajs  they  came  silently  down  from  some  far- 
away heaven. 

Presently  the  father  came  in  from  his 
mysterious  labors  in  the  bam,  and,  shaking 
the  snow  from  his  broad-brimmed  hat.  and 
from  his  hair,  smiled  lovingly  at  the  mother 
and  caught  in  his  atrms  his  youngest  boy, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  for  the  com- 
ing of  Santa  Claus.  Soon  the  wheel  stopped 
its  rapid  turning  and  the  grandmother  laid 
away  her  knitting.  A  firesh  candle  was 
lighted  and  the  father  took  up  the  old  family 
Bible,  that  had  been  the  family  Bible  and 
guide  of  his  fathei-  and  father's  father,  and 
read  the  story  of  the  mainger  of  Bethlehem. 
The  story  was  not  long,  and  took  but  a  min- 
ute or  two  in  reading,  but,  closing  the  book, 
he  drew  the  listening  children  close  around 
his  knees  and  told  them  that,  as  poor  as  was 
their  cabin  home,  as  bare  as  it  was  of  fur- 
niture, as  bleak  and  desolate  as  were  its 
surroundings,  yet  it  was  a  palace  compared 
to  the  lowly  manger  where  that  birth  of 
w*hich  he  had  just  been  reading  had  oc- 
curred, and  yet  the  babe  that  had  been  born 
there  was  the  Son  of  the  good  God  who  had 
watched  over  them  and  given  them  plenty 
of  hickory  logs  to  keep  them  warm,  and  who 
would,  on  the  morrow,  send  kind,  good  San- 
ta Claus  to  bring  them  other  remembrances 
of  His  love  and  care.  He  had  much  to  say 
oif  the  love  and  goodness  of  God  and  His 
Son,  and  then  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer 
that  that  God  should  be  indeed  the  Shepherd 
of  the  little  family  around  that  fireside. 

The  stocldngs  were  then  hung  in  the  chos- 
en corners,  and  both  of  Baby  :\Iary's  were 
put  up  where  they  would  first  catch  the  eye 
of  Santa  Claus  as  he  came  down  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  chimney.  It  was  long  before 
sleep  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  two  oldest 
boys,  who,  snugly  tucked  in  bed,  and  with 
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covers  drawn  over  their  heads,  continued  to 
discuss  the  coming  of  the  morrow  and  won- 
deringly  talked  of  the  mysterious  birth  of 
which  they  had  just  heard.  Sleep  did  come 
ait  last,  but  the  cold,  gray  dawn  had  hardly 
come  to  chase  away  the  night  before  at  leaist 
two  of  the  children  were  wide  awake  and 
hastening  down  the  steps  from  the  attic, 
eager  to  see  what  had  been  left  during  the 
night  by  the  reindeers  and  their  jolly  old 
driver.  There  was  a  pair  of  new  warm 
stockings  and  mittens  for  each  one,  even  for 
Baby  Mary;  a  sled  for  Johnny,  not  one  of 
those  handsome,  beauti'fully  painted  ones 
Santa  Claus  now  deals  in,  but  a  sti'ong,  sub- 
stantial one,  with  a  box.  It  was  devoid  of 
paint,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  as  handsome  and 
good  to  Johnny  as  the  richest  of  those  now 
used  by  the  millionaire's  children.  There 
was  a  painted  trumpet  for  Charlie,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  for  HaiTy,  the  student  of  the 
family,  was  a  book  containing  that  most 
wonderful  and  fascinating  of  stories,  the  his- 
tory of  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Ci-usoe, 
with  a  picture  of  Crusoe  and  his  man  Fri- 
day. It  was  not  until  many  years  afterward 
that  Haii-y  knew  the  sajcrifices  his  father 
had  to  make  to  save  up  the  money  that 
treasure  had  cost.  In  each  stocking  was  a 
rosy-cheeked  apple,  a  stick  or  two  of  painted 
candy  and  a  small  handful  of  raisins.  It 
was  a  glorious  Christmas  morning,  and 
Santa  Clans  had  been  wonderfully  good  to 
that  little  family.  He  haid  brought  to  the 
grandmother  a  new  pair  of  spectacles  for 
her  old  eyes,  and  a  new  cap  for  her  white 
head;  to  the  mother  a  nice  new  'kerchief  for 
her  neck,  and  to  the  father  a  pair  of  buck- 
skin gloves. 

Everybody  was  loving  and  kind  on  that 
bright  morning.  It  being  an  extra  occasion, 
butter  was  served  on  the  table  for  breakfast. 
It  was  a  luxury,  for  in  those  days  butter 
was  not  always  to  be  had,  and  wals  rarely 
served  on  the  breakfast  table  for  the  chil- 
dren. Even  the  two  horses  in  the  barn  were 
remembered,  and  given  an  exti'a  rubbing 
down  and  an  extra  ration  of  hay  and  corn. 
It  was  to  be  a  day  of  rest  for  them,  for  no 
work  was  to  be  done.  The  chickens  were 
gladdened  by  an  extra  supply  of  feed,  and 
with  having  the  cold  chill  taken  off  the 
water  poured  out  for  them.  When  the  morn- 
ing work  was  done  up  the  family  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  clothes,  every  thread  of  which 


had  been  spun  and  woven  by  the  mother, 
and  cut  and  made  by  the  same  deft  fingers, 
prepared  to  go  to  the  log  meeting  house  a 
mile  away  through  the  woods.  Johnny's 
new  sled  was  brought  out  to  do  carriage 
duty,  and  little  Charlie  and  Baby  Mary  were 
snugly  tucked  in  the  box,  while  Johnny  and 
Harry,  with  the  father  for  leader,  took  the 
rope  to  draw  them  over  the  crisp  snow.  The 
grandmother  followed  in  the  path  broken  by 
the  sled,  supported  by  her  staff  and  by  the 
mother.  On  through  the  deep  snow  they 
trudged,  as  happy  and  merry  a  family  as 
there  was  in  all  the  land. 

When  they  reached  the  "meeting  house" 
they  found  others  there  before  them  and  a 
great,  roaring  fire  in  the  one  stove.  Happy 
greetings  were  exchanged  by  the  elder  ones, 
while  the  younger  eagerly  displayed  the  good 
things  tliat  had  come  to  them  during  the 
night.  It  wals  all  done  in  whispers,  or  in 
low  tones,  for  the  "meeting  bouse"  was  a 
sacred  place  and  a  sort  of  hushed  awe  fell 
on  all  when  there.  Presently  the  white- 
haired  minister  came  in.  Like  the  others,  he 
was  dressed  in  homespun,  and  it  was  so 
threadbare  that  the  caa'eful  darning  began 
to  show  here  and  there.  He  had  a  nod  for 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  a  smile  and  a  "God 
bless  you"  for  the  children.  After  warming 
himself  at  the  stove  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
high-raised  pulpit  and  gaive  out  for  the  open- 
ing hymn  that  wonderful  song: 

"When  marshaled  on  the  nightly  plain. 

The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky, 
One  Star  alone  of  all  the  train 

Can  fix  the  sinner's  Avandeinng  eye. 
Hark!  hark!  to  G-od  the  chorus  breaks 

From  every  host,  from  every  gem; 
But  one  alone  the  Savior  speaks — 

It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem." 

The  sermon!  Ah,  its  memory  lingers  yet 
with  those  who  heard  it.  In  tones  of  deep 
and  tender  pathos  the  venerable  preacher  an- 
nounced his  text:  "Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  He  then  told  the  story  of 
that  wonderful  birth,  of  how  the  shepherds 
stood  around  that  lowly  manger  in  wonder- 
ing awe,  'wondering  if  that  little  mite,  so 
little,  so  weak,  so  helpless,  with  such  hum- 
ble surroundings,  could  indeed  be  the  long- 
promised  King  of  the  Jews,  who  was  to  es- 
tablish a  kingdom  greater  than  that  of 
David,  who  was  to  be  wiser  than  Solomon 
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and  a  greater  prophet  than  Jeremiah.  He 
then  told  how  tha)t  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong,  until  he  became  a  man,  who,  by  a 
touch,  a  breath,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  could 
heal  the  sick,  make  the  blind  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  lame  to  walk;  who  could  com- 
mand the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  who 
could  call  and  the  dead  should  live  again; 
at  whose  feet  the  great  and  wise  of  the  na- 
tions should  leara  wisdom,  and  that  it  was 
then,  when  he  was  grown  thus  great,  when 
angels  lovingly  attended  him,  that  he  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  It 
was  a  simple  sermon  that  childi-en  could  un- 
derstand. It  was  an  eloquent  sermon,  for  it 
breathed  forth  the  loftiest  love  and  faith. 
It  contained  words  for  the  aged  grandmoth- 
er, words  of  comfort  and  hope;  words  for  the 
father  and  the  mother,  words  of  strength; 
words  for  the  children,  words  of  love.  Then, 
when  the  sermon  was  ended,  a  last  hymn, 
"Jesus,  lover  of  My  Soul,"  was  sung.  There 
was  no  pealing  organ,  no  trained  choir,  but 
there  was  melody,  harmony,  music  in  those 
uncultivated  voices,  for  there  wais  feeling, 
there  was  understanding,  there  was  belief 
that  the  words  were  meant  for  them,  that 
over  their  defenseless  heads  would  be  ex- 
tended the  sheltering  wing;  that  the  refuge 
was  for  them. 

Aftei-  the  benediction,  which  was  as  fer- 
vent as  in  Apostolic  times,  greetings  were 
exchanged  again  alnd  the  little  family  turned 


through  the  snow  again  to  the  cabin  home. 
Then  came  the  preparations  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner.  Tlie  turkey  was  there,  but  no 
oystei-s,  no  chestnuts  for  fancy  dressings; 
there  was  no  fruit  cake,  no  plum  pudding. 
But  in  their  stead  were  healthy  appetites, 
grateful  hearts.  The  turkey  was  almost 
buried  in  the  deep,  rich  gravy.  There  were 
mince  pies,  made  without  rum,  wine  or 
brandy,  but  seasoned  with  cider  from  the 
father's  own  pressing.  There  were  dough- 
nuts and  cookies,  cut  in  aU  imaginable 
shapes.  Those  doughnuts!  No  fruit-cake, 
no  pastry,  made  by  the  finest  and  highest- 
priced  pasti-y  cooks  has  ever  equaled  them. 
At  night,  around  the  fireside,  there  was 
cracking  and  eating  of  walnuts  and  roaBting 
of  apples  before  the  fire.  The  good,  old 
preacher  was  there  to  partake  of  the  dinner 
and  of  the  evening  cheer,  and  he  told  won- 
drous stories  of  Daniel,  of  Samuel,  of  Jere- 
miah, of  David  atnd  Solomon,  of  Luther,  of 
Wesley,  and  then  he  and  the  father  and 
mother  sang  sweet  songs  until  it  was  late 
for  the  children  to  be  out  of  bed,  and  then 
the  good-nights  were  spoken  and  the  haippy 
day  had  come  to  an  end.  Some  of  those  chil- 
dren have  spent  Christmas  days  in  many  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  country,  among  great 
worshiping  congregations,  and  in  banqueting 
halls,  but  the  old-fashioned  Christmas  of  tlip 
cabin  home  lingers  longest  and  sweetest  m 
their  memories. 


MILTON  GREGG  AND  SAMUEL  F.  COVINGTON. 


BY    WILLIAM   WESLEY   WOOLLEN. 


I  became  acquainted  with  ISIilton  Gregg 
in  1848  or  '49.  He  came  to  Madison  and 
started  an  oil  mill.  He  had  formerly  lived 
in  Lawrencebm'g,  and  while  there  edited  and 
published  a  weekly  paper  called  The  Daw- 
renceburg  Beacon.  I  became  rartjher  inti- 
mate with  Mr.  Gregg  while  he  lived  at  Madi- 
son, and  remember  his  putting  in  my  hands 
a  bound  copy  of  the  Beaicon,  and  I  recollect 
reading  his  editorial  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  establishment  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol at  Indianapolis.  He  headed  the  editorial 
in  the  words  of  Cowper: 


"O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vasit  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 
And  tlien  went  on  to  say  that  the  State  Capi- 
tol of  Indiana  had  been  located  in  the  wild- 
erness among  Indians  and  wild  game,  and 
many  would  be  the  day  before  civilization 
would  reach  it.  This  showed  that  Mr.  Gregg 
was  not  a  very  good  prophet.  In  1850  he 
was  selected  by  the  Whigs  of  Jefferson 
county  as  a  candidate  for  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  was  elected.  His  principal 
speech  in  the  convention  was  in  opposition 
to  the  printing  of  the  debates.    As  is  known, 
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tbese  debates  were  publisbecl,  being  reported 
by  a  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Gregg  printed  on  the 
back  of  bis  copy,  as  ai  title,  "Fox's  Booli  of 
Martyrs." 

After  tbis  be,  in  connection  witb  Jobn  G. 
Sering,  sitarted  a  daily  Wbig  paper,  called 
Tbe  Tribune.  Tbere  was  but  little  soil  for 
tbis  papier  to  grow  in,  ais  tbe  ground  was 
well  cultivated  by  Tbe  Banner,  edited  by  D. 
D.  Jones.  Mr.  Jone'S  dying,  tbe  Banner  was 
for  sale,  and  was  bougbit  by  tbe  late  Jobn 
R.  Craviens,  of  Madison.  Mr.  Cravens  ddd 
not  like  tbe  drudgery  of  newspaper  life,  and 
proposed  to  sell  tbe  Banner  to  me.  I  told 
blm  tbat  I  would  not  consider  tbe  matter 
unless  (he  got  clear  of  'tbe  Tribune,  and  be 
bougbt  tbe  Tribune  and  merged  its  circula- 
tion into  tbat  of  tbe  Banner,  and  I  purcbased 
tbe  laltter  paper  and  conducted  it  isomie  two 
years. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Gregg  went  to  New 
Albany  and  started  The  Tribune,  wlbicb  be 
conducted  wbile  be  lived,  aiccording  to  my 
besit  recollection.  I  saw  but  little  of  bim 
after  be  left  Madison.  Mr.  Gregg  was  an 
attractive  speaker  and  a  fluent  writer.  He 
Avas  a  delegate  to  tbe  Wbig  national  con- 
vention in  1844  that  nominated  Clay  and 
Frelingbuysen  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 


dent. He  made  a  speecb  at  tbe  convention 
wbicb  attracted  considerable  attention 
tbrougbout  tbe  country. 

I  knew  Samuel  F.  Covington  vei'y  well, 
and  was  bis  personal  friend.  He  lived  at 
Rising  Sun  and  was  sent  to  tbe  Legislature 
from  Obio  county  in  1844  or  '45.  I  do  not  re- 
member wbicb.  He  also  publisbed  a  paper 
at  Rising  Sum  named  tbe  Recordei'.  In  1848 
be  moved  to  Madison  and  in  connection  witb 
bis  brother  Jobn,  bougbt  tbe  Courier  of 
Rolla  Doolittle.  He  soon  cbanged  it  into  a 
daily,  paer,  and  after  conducting  it  a  year 
or  two  sold  it  to  M.  C.  Garber,  tbe  fatber  of 
tbe  present  editor  of  tbe  Courier.  He  then 
returned  to  Rising  Sun.  After  tbis  be  moved 
to  Cincinnati  and  engaged  in  tbe  insurance 
business,  becoming  president  of  a  local 
insurance  company,  and  continued  in  tbiat 
business  wbile  be  lived.  Mr.  Covington  was 
mucb  interesited  in  Indiana  bistory  and  poli- 
ties. I  bad  frequent  correspondence  witb 
bim  wbile  preparing  my  biographical 
sketcbes  of  early  Indiana,  and  found  bim  un- 
usually well  informed  upon  tbe  early  bistory 
of  tbe  State.  He  died  in  Cincinnati  several 
years  ago.  In  person  be  was  below  tbe 
average,  but  was  well  made  'and  sitocky.  He 
bad  good  address  and  was  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist. 


THE  NEW  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE. 


"Is  Tbis  tbe  Tbing  tbe  Lord  God  Made?'^ 
Edwin  Markbam's  'Man  Witb  tbe  Hoe. 

Is  tbis  the  man  tbe  Loi-d  God  made, — 

A  savage  scarce  above  tbe  beast. 
That  bid  bis  lair  in  jungled  sbade 

And  roared  above  bis  brutal  feast. 
Yet  bore  a  life  divine  witbin, 

A  tiny  germ  to  bud  and  grow; 
A  something  tbat  at  last  should  win 

Its  way  up  to  tbe  plo'W  and  hoe? 

Tbis  man  clear-eyed  and  lofty  browed. 

Who  knows  that  toil  is  not  disgrace. 
Nor  feels  his  sovereign  manbood  bowed 

By  sun  and  air  that  bronze  bis  face; 
Whose  honest  sweat  and  calloused  hands 

Earn  such  repose  as  strong  gods  hold 
For  him  who  from  the  savage  lands 

Brings  blessings  meet  as  manifold? 

When  mind  and  muscle  move  as  one, 

Tlie  little  despot's  day  is  o'er. 
The  soil  yields  fatness  and  tbe  sun 


Pours  in  earth's  lap  his  golden  store; 
Wherefore  through  many  a  desert's  gloom 

As  thought  and  toil  united  go. 
The  earth  breaks  into  bud  and  bloom 

To  tbe  caresses  of  the  hoe. 

O,  Agamemnon,  King  of  men! 

Here  is  a  greater  far  than  thou, 
Tbis  man  who  sees  with  eagle  ken 

Tbe  was  and  is,  the  whence  and  how; 
"Who,  free  himself,  makes  others  free, 

Who  knows  to  toil  and  toils  to  know, 
Henceforth  earth's  conqueror  shall  be 

This  thoughtful  man  who  wields  tbe  hoe. 

This  is  the  man  the  Lord  God  made 

To  feed  all  others  and  to  lead 
The  freed  world  onward,  break  the  blade 

That  long  has  made  tbe  nation's  bleed. 
From  bis  bro-wn  furrows  plenty  springs, 

And  from  his  toils  republics  grow. 
While  Freedom  on  her  eagle  wing-s 

Attends  this  hero  of  the  hoe. 

—BEN  S.  PARKER. 
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JOSEPH  GLASS  MARSHALL. 


BY   ANDREW   JACKSON   GRAYSON. 


Joseph  G.  Marshall  was  truly  Indiana's 
greatest  jui-Jst.  His  name  and  fame  are  the 
State's  heritage  and  will  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance  through  all  time.  His  fame  as  the 
leader  at  the  bai-  of  Jefferson  eounity  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  needs  no 
comment  and  in  it  rests  Ms  claim  of  lasting 
renown,  for  in  this  field  he  wais  ti-uly  great. 
In  life  there  w^ere  no  indiscx*etion  or  dupMc- 
iity  about  ham.  He  was  simple,  plain  and 
homesit.  He  was  generous  and  magnanimous 
to  all  at  all  times,  and  no  other  Indiana  at- 
toiTiey  occupies  so  conspdcuous  and  enduring 
a  place  in  the  State's  history.  As  citizen, 
friend,   husband  and    father    his    life    was 


Joseph  Glass  Marshall. 

eminently  worthy  of  emulation  and  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault 
and  honest  as  the  day.  An  "honest  man," 
says  Pope,  "is  tlie  noblest  work  of  God." 
Endowed  by  nature  with  an  iron  will,  a 
vigorous  frame  and  a  strong  constitution,  he 
might  have  lived  to  be  a  centenarian,  but  for 


exposures  endured  incident  to  his  attend- 
ance at  the  winter  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1854-55, -where  he  contracted  a  deep 
cold  which  cajused  his  dea)tli  on  the  8th  of 
Aprtl,  1855. 

Jose(i")h  Glass  Marshall  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette county,  Kentucky,  January  18,  1800,  of 
Scotch-Irish  decent,  his  faither  being  a  Pres- 
byterian minister.  He  graduated  from 
Tranisylvania  University  in  1823,  and  came 
to  Madison,  Indiana,  in  1828,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  dea,tih.  He  served  as  probate 
judge  of  his  county,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
term  of  ofiice  he  returned  to  the  bar.  In 
1836,  1840  and  1844  he  was  on  the  Whig 
electoral  ticket.  In  1846  he  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  in  1849  Presi- 
dent Taylor  tendered  him^  ithe  Governorship 
of  Oregon,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
his  district,  but  made  an  unsuccessful  race. 
He  was  twice  prevented  from  reaching  the 
United  States  Senate  when  his  party  had  a 
majority  on  joint  ballot  by  the  Democrats 
in  the  L/egislature  refusing  to  go  into  an 
election  for  United  Staites  Senator. 

William  Wesley  WooUen,  in  his  "Histori- 
cal Sketches,"  says:  "Indiana  never  had  the 
equal  of  Mr.  :MarshaJl  in  breath  and  strength 
of  intellect."  Neither  did  she  ever  have  his 
equal  in  ability  to  stir  the  passions  and  sway 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  In  those  qualities 
■\\iiich  enable  the  orator  to  melt  the  hearts 
and  fire  the  passions  of  his  auditors  he  was 
without  a  peer.  He  was  called  the  "Sleeping 
Lion,"  and  when  fully  ai'oused,  he  was  a 
lion  indeed.  On  such  occasions  his  oratory 
was  like  the  hurricane  that  sweeps  every- 
thing before  it.  Ordinarily,  he  did  not  show 
his  power,  but  when  engaged  in  a  case  that 
enlisted  his  feelings  and  his  conscience  Ms 
words  were  like  hot  shot  from  the  cannon's 
mouth.    I  will  name  but  two  examples  of  his 
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power  to  electrify  and  sway  the  people.  One 
was  his  speech  in  defense  of  Joihn  Freeman, 
at  Indianapolis,  who  was  charged  with  being 
a  fugitive  slave.  Of  this  effort  Miss  Laura 
Beam  gives  the  following  accounit: 

"Tihe  trial  of  the  case  excited  unusual  iin- 
terest  from  the  fact  that  Freeman  had  long 
i-iesided  in  thiat  place,  and,  with  his  family, 
was  held  in  personal  esteem.  He  alleged, 
undei-  oa:th,  and  his  counsel  brought  testi- 
mony to  prove,  ithat  he  was  a  free  man,  but 
the  presiding  judge  did  not  care  to  brave  the 
popular  iseritiment  in  favor  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  at  the  cloise  of  the  argument 
aisked  if  there  was  no  other  reason  why  the 
prisoner  should  not  be  returned  to  his 
masiter.  On  the  instant,  ai  man  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  bar  in  the  old  Marion  connty 
courthouse,  was  iseen  to  rise  to  his  feet.  He 
did  it  slowly,  grasping  the  table  before  him 
with  both  :handis  as  if  to  steady  his  quivering 
nierves;  and  towering  to  his  full  height,  with 
breast  'beaving  and  eyes  aflame,  in  trumpet 
tones  began:  'Your  honor,  though  not  of 
counsel  foi*  this  unfortunate  man,  I  think  I 
cam  'answer  the  question  wby  he  should  not 
be  remanded  to  slavery!  I  will  answer  that 
question!  The  law  presumes  every  man  to 
be  free.  It  is  a  fundamenital  question  going 
back  to  the  first  principles  Oif  free  goverur 
ment.  It  is  essential  to  State  sovereignty. 
For  it  we  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812;  sli/all  we  surrender  it  now?  The  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  not  suspended  by  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  It  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  citizen,  whether  w'lhite  or 
black,  Avhether  bond  or  free.  The  State  is 
not  required  to  deliver  up  a  person  held  to 
service  in  another  State  before  slie  knows 
wliethei'  that  person  is  a  slave  or  not.  In 
this  case  tlie  fact  of  slavery  ife  demied,  and 
there  is  no  power  in  this  world  that  has  the 
right  to  determine  that  point  but  the  sov- 
ereign Sitate  of  Indiana,  to  whom  thiis  man 
belongs!'  Im  a  moiment  the  court  room  and 
every  window  wei"e  crowded  with  people 
eager,  breathLess,  in  tears,  and  ready  to  pro- 
tect the  prisoner  with  their  lives."  On  this 
.occasion  Mr.  Marshall's  eloquence  electri- 
fied and  swayed  'the  people.  "He  wais  like 
.one  inspired,"  said  one  gentleman.  "He 
wais  the  incarnate  majesty  of  right." 

T'he  other  case  was  his  defense  of  Miss 
:Delia  A.  Webster,  charged  with,  running  off 
; slaves  from  Kentucky.  Miss  Webster  lived 
•on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
(Opposite  jNIaldison,   Indiana.     Miss    Webster 


had  served  a  term  in  the  Kentucky  State 
prison  for  assisting  slaves  to  escape.  While 
residing  just  across  the  Ohio  river,  opposite 
^Madison,  she  was  an  object  of  susipdcioin  on 
the  part  of  her  Kentucky,  neighbors  and  she 
was  indicted  din  the  Trimble  counity  court, 
but  before  her  arrest  she  crossed  the  river 
to  Madison,  wbere  she  was  ariiested  on  a 
requisition  from  the  Governor,  but  before 
the  officers  could  get  her  away  Mr.  :Marshall 
had  her  brought  before  a  judge  on  a  Mi-it 
of  habeas  coaiDus.  In  his  speech  he  so  mad- 
dened the  people  that  they  drove  the  Ken- 
tucky officers  from  the  court  house  and  fi-om 
the  State.  Indeed,  they  had  to  run  for  their 
lives,  so  frenzied  were  the  people.  Hon. 
John  D.  Defrees,  in  a  letter  publislied  in  the 
Madison  Courier,  said  Mr.  Marshall  was  "thie 
Webster  of  Indiana,"  and  the  late  John 
Lyle  King,  of  Chicago,  said  that  ]Mr. 
Marsiliall  "was,  by  odds,  the  greatest  main 
Indiana  ever  produced."  So  great  was  Mr. 
Marshall's  power  with  judge  and  jury  that 
the  litigants  who  secured  his  services  at  the 
bar  were  always  considered  lucky.  Really,  he 
was  the  king  of  the  bar,  and  his  engagement 
and  appearance  in  impoi'tant  cases  gen- 
erally meant  success  for  his  client,  as  very 
few  judges  or  juries  cared  to  antagonize  the 
"Sleep'ing  Lion." 

His  daughter  tells  me  that  'he  declined  a 
$5,000  retainer  in  the  great  Ward  murder 
trial  at  Louisville,  Ky.  He  preferred  to  de- 
fend and  seldom,  if  ever,  entered  a  case  on 
the  side  of  the  prosecution  when  a  man's 
life  was  at  stake. 

Mr.  Marshall  and  Senator  Jesse  D.  Bright 
were  deadly  enemies  and  made  a  trip  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  settle  matters  by  fighting 
a  duel,  but  friends  followed  in  their  wake 
and  prevented  their  meeting  in  mortal  com- 
bat. They  met  on  their  return  to  Madison 
on  the  packet  aind  shook  hands,  but  never 
spoke  to  each  other  afterward. 

I  could  write  a  book  of  recollectioins  of 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Mr.  INIarsihall,  but 
I  have  only  given  a  few  points  in  the  life  of 
this  truly  gi^eat  man,  showing,  mainly,  that 
he  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  and  wlien  we  study  his  well-spent 
life  there  can  be  noithing  but  admiration  of 
the  man  whose  tongue  is  now  stilled  by 
death.  At  the  same  time  ithe  greatest  benefit 
from  such  situdy  is  the  clear  'and  hopeful 
indications  to  success  which  are  presented  to 
the  young  men  of  Indiana. 

Madison,  Ind.,  Nov.  14,  1899. 
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THE  PURITAN  REPUBLIC. 


The  term  Puritan  Republic  naiurally 
takes  tlae  mind  at  once  to  the  Old  Bay  State, 
yet  Massachusetts  was  not  the  only  Puritan 
colony,  nor  was  its  Puritanism  stronger  than 
that  of  any  other  colony,  but  the  word,  when 
used  in  America,  carries  to  the  mind  Massa- 
chusetts and  nothing  else.  In  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term  it  might  be  applied  now  to  the 
great  Republic  of  the  United  States,  for  we 
ai-e  more  puritan  than  cavalier,  notwith- 
standing for  many  years  the  cavaliers  pre- 
dominated in  the  national  counsels.  In  the 
Republic  of  to  day  the  Puritan  idea  of  such 
a  form  of  government  prevails.  Hon.  Daniel 
Waite  Howe,  a  descendant  of  the  early  Puri- 
tans of  Massachusetts  colony,  lias  Just  given 
to  the  public  a  volume  of  the  greatest  his- 
toric interest  and  value,  telling  of  the  foun- 
dation, growth  and  expansion  of  the  Repub- 
lican idea  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  a  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  neither  does  it  pre- 
tend to  be  a  history  of  the  Puritans,  nor  of 
the  settlement  of  the  colony,  but  it  is  a  his- 
tory showing  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  the 
various  changes  through  which  Masachu- 
setts  passed,  during  the  existence  of  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  As  a  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  real  story  he  had  to 
tell  the  author  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of 
Puritanism  in  England,  and  tells  us  about 
the  congi-egation  at  Scrooby,  and  how  that 
congregation  made  frequent  efforts  to  escape 
from  persecution  and  fly  from  the  land  of 
their  birth.  He  rapidly  sketches  the  emigra- 
tion to  Holland  ajnd  then  to  America. 

He  tells  how  the  cliarter  was  obtained, 
and  how  it  was  surreptitiously  transferred  to 
America,  and  of  the  departure  of  Winthrop 
and  Eudicott  and  their  companions  from  Yar- 
mouth, and  the  setlement  of  Boston.  In  a 
few  pages  we  are  told  of  the  powers  granted 
to  the  colonists  by  the  charter,  and  how  they 
made  a  government  in  the  wilderness,  and  of 
the  powers  of  those  placed  in  authority,  and 


the  way  they  exercisetl  that  authority. 
Through  it  all  can  be  seen  the  influence  of 
the  clergy.  In  fact,  during  the  entire  exist- 
ence of  the  commonwealth  the  preachers 
were  almost  all-powerful. 

The  laws,  lawyers  and  courts  are  dealt 
with,  short  citations  from  the  laws  given, 
and  through  it  all  can  be  seen  a  steady 
growth  of  the  idea  of  personal  liberty  as 
against  intolerance.  The  Indians,  domestic 
and  social  life,  industrial  and  commercial, 
and  frontier  life  are  sketched  with  vigor  and 
brevity.  Tlie  Sabbath,  as  maintained  by  the 
Puritans,  education,  books,  literature  in 
those  early  days  are  brought  ont  so  as  fco 
give  the  reader  a  most  perfect  view  of 
Puritanism  when  it  was  at  its  worst  and 
best  stages.  While  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
was  thanking  God  that  neither  schools  nor 
newsipapers  were  found  in  that  colony,  and 
prayed  that  they  would  not  be  established 
there  for  a  century,  the  Puritans  of  Mass'a- 
ehusets  were  doing  all  they  could  to  encour- 
age education.  They  kept  a  supervision 
over  the  literature  introduced,  as  well  as 
over  printing,  and  while  education,  books 
and  literature  were  all  hampered  somewhat 
by  the  narrow  and  bigoted  view  of  the  au- 
thorities, still  Massachusetts,  in  these  re- 
spects, was  far  ahead  of  amy  of  the  other 
colonies.  Judge  Howe  tells  of  the  rise  and 
all  of  theocracy  in  the  government  of  the 
colony;  of  how  some  of  the  earnest  men 
endeavored  to  established  a  theocratic  gov- 
ernment, and  to  what  success  they  reached, 
and  then  how  the  atempt  gradually  failed. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  planting  of 
the  seed  of  the  Republic  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  town  system.  Of  this  system 
he  says: 

'The  cardinal  idea  of  the  New  England 
town  system  was  that  the  nearer  govern- 
ment is  brought  to  the  people,  the  more 
clearly  it  shows  their  sentiments  and  reflects 
their  will,  and  that  this  is  the  desideratum 
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Daniel  Waite  Howe. 

in  local  affairs.  Tliis  was  the  New  England 
idea  of  bottL  civil  and  church  government. 
Whatever  was  discussed  in  the  town  meet- 
ingis  was  discussed  thoroughly,  and  what- 
ever action  was  talien  by  them  was  the  re- 
sult of  intelligent  and  deliberate  convictiQn. 
Therefore  the  vote  of  the  people  of  New 
Emgland  in  their  town  meetings  was  a  far 
more  reliable  index  to  their  .sentiments  than 
the  vote  of  their  representatives  in  eithe:r 
state  or  national  legislature.  In  these  little 
democracies  the  cardinal  principles  of  politi- 
cal equality,  opposition  to  tyranny  and  free- 
dom of  speech  were  taught,  and  taught  in 
such  a  way  that  they  were  never  forgotten." 
The  clergy  favored  a  mouaa-chy,  but  the 
sentiment  for  a  republic  continued  to  grow, 
but  it  met  many  obstacles,  one  of  them  be- 
ing the  obstlnancy  with  which  the  chmch 
clung  to  the  doctrine  of  refusing  the  privil- 
eges of  citizenship  to  those  who  were  not 
ohurch  members.  The  time  was  coming  in 
which  the  colony  was  to  lose  its  charter,  but 
before  that  time  had  fully  ripened  the  seeds 
of  the  republic  bad  been  planted  so  deep 
that  they  could  not  be  wholly  uprooted.  A 
foundation  for  the  greater  republic  was  laid, 
while  the  colony  was  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence and  against  a  revocation  of  its 
charter.  T;hat  wais  a  notable  struggle  and 
many  elements  wihieh  have  formed  an  era  in 
history  entered  into  it.  It  was  a  long  con- 
tinued sti-uggle,  lasting  during  almost  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  re- 


vocation was  finally  accomplished  during  the 
last  hours  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  It  re- 
s  Ited  in  giving  the  colonists  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  King,  but  they  did  not 
render  him  a  greater  obedience  than  they 
had  rendered  to  the  King  during  the  life  of 
the  charter,  but  the  oppressions  he  sought  to 
fasten  on  the  people  only  added  to  the 
growth  of  the  feeling  for  independence. 

During  the  days  of  William  III.,  and  his 
immediate  successor,  the  trials  of  the  col- 
onists were  somewhat  abated,  but  still  the 
independent  spirit  grew.  But  the  Georges 
brought  new  tyrannies  and  new  arbitrary 
acts.    Of  those  years  the  author  says: 

"But  in  all  these  years  a  republic  was 
growing.  In  the  beginning  the  colonists 
thought  that  liberty  could  not  live  without 
the  chai-ter.  Events  proved  that  the  charter 
had  become  as  useless  to  liberty  as  the  shell 
of  the  acorn  is  to  the  oak  after  it  has  struck 
its  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  When  the  time 
came  to  put  forth  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence there  were  found  reasons  far  more 
cogent  than  the  violations  of  the  charter,  of 
which  the  people  complained  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  A  broader  foundation  was  se- 
cured upon  which  to  base  a  republic  than 
any  charter  which  had  been  granted  by  any 
English  monarch.  The  republic  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  Massachusetts  common- 
wealth had  been  further  developed  in  the 
Union  Colonies  of  New  England;  it  became 
of  tougher  grain  under  every  effort  of  kings 
and  parliaments  to  uproot  it,  until  in  the  end 
it  became  part  of  the  still  greater  republic, 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  backward  and  a  forward  glance,  show- 
ing hoAv  the  Puritans  have  impressed  their 
characteristics  on  the  isettlements  estab- 
lished by  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  changes  since  the  "passing  of 
the  Puritans"  are  thus  noted: 

"In  recording  the  bistory  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Puritans  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  style  from  that  of  fulsome  eulogy, 
characteristic  of  the  early  historians,  to  the 
unsparing  censure  of  modern  writers,  nota- 
bly of  some  in  Massachusetts,  whose  card- 
inal idea  seems  to  be  that  we  magnify  our- 
selves in  proportion  as  we  belittle  our  ances- 
tors. In  the  writings  of  this  new  school  the 
history  of  the  Puritan  age  in  Massachusetts 
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is  delineated  as  a  dreary  waste.  We  look 
in  vain  for  historic  figures.  All  have  disap- 
peared or  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and 
in  their  places  we  find  only  an  intolerant  and 
narrow-mimded  set  of  fainatics.  We  search 
for  heroic  achievements  and  noble  deeds;  we 
find  nothing  worthy  of  note  unless  it  be 
something  to  cail  forth  denunciation  or 
ridicule.  The  vei-y  age  in  which  our  Puritan 
ancestors  lived  has  been  obliterated  and  we 
see  only  an  'ice  age'— sterile,  forbidding,  un- 
productive, its  history  dotted  only  with 
boulders  and  stunted  growth.  *  *  *  But 
more  striking  than  any  other  change  is  that 
in  the  religious  character  of  the  people.  In 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth  it  would  have 
been  accounted  sacrilege  to  read  in  church 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Endicott  had 


torn  from  the  English  flag  the  emblem  of  the 
cross  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  Poi>ery. 
But  now  near  the  site  of  the  old  Puritan 
meeting-house  in  Marlborough  stands  by  far 
Ihe  most  stately  edifice  in  the  town.  Its  spire 
overlooks  the  old  Puritan  cemetery  and  casits 
its  shadow  across  the  plain  stones  marking 
the  places  where  rest  those  to  whom  in  life 
nothing  was  more  hateful  than  the  doctrines 
now  taught  over  their  graves.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  this  edifice  is  a  Itoman 
Catholic  cathedral." 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Bowen- 
jMerrlU  Company,  Indianapolis,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  history 
issued  during  the  year.  Dry  details  are  left 
out,  and  the  work  is  a  compendium  of  the 
history  of  more  than  a  century. 


SAM. 


Do  you  know,  Sam.    Well,  if  you  do, 
You  know  a  feller  that  s  red  meat 

Clean  through  an'  through — red  headed  too, 
With  freckles  on  his  face,  an'  got 

A  temper  almost  sugar  sweet. 
But  sometime  pui-ty  hot. 

But  Avhat's  a  freckled  face  if  you 
Jest  know  there  aint  no  spots  inside? 

An'  that  is  Sam.    Bet  you  he  is  time. 

Make  no  dif'rence  what  the  consequence 

Er  circumstance,  Sam  never  lied, 

'Cept  sometimes  perhaps  in  my  defense. 


Least  wise  that's  how  he  used  to  be, 

Aint  seen  overly  much  o'  him 
Since  we  were  boys,  but  him  and  me 

Wuz  chums  down  there  on  Ingin  Orick, 
I  wus  an  orn'ry  tow-headed  limb 

And  Sam  wuz  a  regular  brick. 


Not  tliat  we  wuz  overly  mean! 

"Bout  like  good  boys  generally  git. 
Think  sometimes  if  I  had  a  seen, 

Less  o'  him  Sam  might  a  stood 
Some  chance  to  never  be  bad  a  bit, 

Fer  he  avuz  jest  naterly  good. 

Sam  had  to  work  purty  hard,  but  I 
Had  nothin'  at  all  to  do  but  play, 

Er  study  up  some  devilment,  er  spy 
Out  a  melon  patch,  er  likely  trees 

Of  early  harvesters,  er  ole  gray 
Hornets  nest,  er  mily  bumble  bees. 


But  Sundays  wuz  so  fer  apart, 
Jest  wait,  an'  wait,  an'  count  each  day 

Till  I'ud  mos'  git  out  o'  heart 
Awaitin'.    But  I've  come  to  know. 

Six  times  in  seven  its  that  away, 
Things  we  wait  fer  alus  do  come  slow. 

Lauzy!  what  times  we  had?    What  fun? 

There  aint  a  field,  er  wood,  er  hill 
Per  miles  around  that  we  aint  run 

Bare  footed  over;  sailed  slab  rafts 
From  grand  pap's  down  to  Bruce's  mill, — 

Bold  buckeneers  on  pirate  crafts. 

Went  money  huntin',  dug  fer  gold, 
Killed  off  vrhole  regments  of  our  foes, 

The  iron  weeds,  kingdoms  bought  and  sold? 
Fit  an'  died  sometimes  in  fen-en  lauds. 

Then  turned  Wild  Inguns,  shucked  our  cl(jse, 
An'  with    poke    beiTies    painted    face   an' 
hands. 

That  us  Sam  an'  me,  but  thirty  yex'S 
Has  drifted  in  between,  an'  us  apart. 

Some  how  my  eyesight  soi't  o'  blurs 
When  thinkin'  uv  it.    Foolish  you'll  say 

An'  so  it  is,  but  way  down  in  my  heart 
Love  fer  ole  times  an'   Sam  are  there  to 
stay. 

An'  so  it  is,  tliat  sometimes  in  my  dreams, 

I'm  layiu'  up  there  in  the  loft, 
An'  ever  thing  around  so  nateral  seems, 

I  hear  the  water  pourin'  from  the  dam 
An'  hear  the  cedars  outside  sigin'  soft 

An'  then  as  like  as  not.  I  dream  o'  Sam. 
—    W.  W.  PFRIMMER. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  fourteenth  day  of  the  current  month 
will  be  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  Father  of  the  Country,  and  it 
should  be  appropriately  celebrated.  On  the 
recurrence  of  his  birthday  anniversary  it  is 
usual  to  read  his  farewell  address,  and  it 
would  be  appropriate  on  this  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  his  death,  but  other  matters 
might  be  selected.  For  instance  the  procla- 
mation of  Napoleon,  to  the  French  people, 
on  the  occasion;  the  address  in  congi-ess  by 
Richard  Lig'htfoot  Lee;  the  proclamation  of 
President  Adams,  and  the  response  of  con- 
gress; the  estimate  placed  upon  Washington 
by  distinguished  men  of  other  lands.  The 
story  of  his  last  sickness  and  death  might  be 
told,  and  of  the  visit  of  Lafayette  and  his 
son  to  the  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon;  and  how 
the  ladies  of  America  rescued  that  historic 
estate  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  nation's 
heritage;  of  how  all  vessels  going  up  and 
down  the  Potomac  river  toll  their  bells  Avhile 
passing  his  tomb.  If  possible  it  would  be  a 
most  appropriate  part  of  the  exercises  of  the 
day  to  have  some  ome  who  has  visited  the 
tomb  give  a  personal  description  of  the  visit. 


versify,  that  of  Samuel  A.  Hall,  by  Hon. 
Rufus  Magee,  ex-Minister  to  Sweden,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Marshall  by  A.  J.  Gx-ayson,  so 
well  known  to  newspaper  readers  under  his 
pen  name  of  Felix  Adair.  Other  papers  by 
other  distinguished  persons  are  promised  us 
for  the  future. 


In  this  number  we  give  our  readers  a 
short  sketch  of  three  men,  who  in  different 
walks  of  life  helped  to  shed  luster  on  the 
name  of  Indiana — Daniel  Kirkwood,  the 
great  educator;  .Joseph  Glass  Marshall,  the 
lawyer  and  orator,  and  Samual  A.  Hall,  one 
of  the  ablest  editors  the  State  has  known. 
The  sketch  of  Daniel  Kirkwood  was  written 
by  Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  Uni- 


Among  the  illustrations  for  our  October 
number  was  the  ".lug  Rock"  of  Martin  coun- 
ty. The  picture  has  attracted  attention  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  and  hundreds  of  in- 
quiries have  been  received  in  regard  to  it, 
many  of  the  inquirers  writing  that  they  in- 
tended visiting  the  county  in  the  near  future 
to  see  this  wonder  of  nature  for  themselves. 
Several  of  the  city  superintendents  of 
schools  at  once  took  it  as  an  object  lesson 
for  their  classes  in  geology  and  the  subject 
of  erosions  was  taken  up.  The  State  ought 
to  purchase  the  piece  of  ground  on  which 
tills  great  curiosity  is  situated  and  preserve 
it.  There  are  other  historical  places  that 
ought  to  be  owned  by  the  State.  In  several 
counties  are  remarkable  works  of  the  pre- 
historic race  of  Mound  Builders  that  ought 
to  be  State  property.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  fort  near  Merom,  the  old  stone  fort  of 
Clark  county,  and  the  series  of  earthwoi-ks 
in  Madison  county.  Wyandotte  cave  ought 
also  be  the  property  of  the  State. 


MORTON  DAY  AT  ANDERSON. 

A  bust  of  Oliver  P.  IMorton,  the  war 
Governor  of  Indiana,  was  unveiled  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Audersoii  High  School 
O'otober  20th.  Appropriate  exercises  were 
held  by  members  of  the  school  and  WilMam 
Dudley  Foulke,  Moirton's  biographer,  deliv- 
ered an  oratioin  on  the  life  and  services  of 
the  great  war  Govei'nor.  The  members  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  attended  in  a  body,  and  Mrs. 
]Moirton,  the  wife  of  the  distingiiished  Gov- 
ernor, was  the  guest  of  honor.  The  assembly 
room  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with 
enithusiastic  and  interested  spectatoi-s. 

If  these  were  not  the  first  exercises  in 
hionoir  of  Morton  ever  held  in  the  State  they 
would  not  call  for  comiment.  The  schools 
have  celebrated  Lincoln  day,  Longfellow 
day,  Whittier  day,  Lafayette  day  and  so  on, 
but  for  some  reason  they  have  never  devoted 
a  day  to  studying  the  life  and  services  of  the 
most  distiniguished  son  of  Indiana— the  gireat 
wair  Governor.  In  fact,  the  schools  of  In- 
diana have  devoted  altogether  too  little  time 
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to  the  history  of  the  State,  and  the  children 
are  moi-e  familiar  with  the  histoj-y  of  Greece 
and  Rome  than  with  that  of  their  native 
State. 

This  celebration  in  honor  of  INIorton  aind 
the  enithusiaistic  interest  manifested,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  Anderson,  but  by  the 
secular  press  of  the  State,  seems  to  indicate 
the  beginning  of  a  new  departure  in  the 
teaching  of  histoiT  in  onr  schools.  It  seems 
to  indicaite  that  in  the  future  the  youth  of 
the  State  are  to  become  bettea*  aoquiaanted 
witli  the  hisltorj^  of  the  State,  the  names  of 
her  great  souls  and  t;he  pant  taben  by  Inddiana 
in  the  drama  of  the  great  Republic.  Honor 
to  Superintendent  J.  W.  Carr  and  the 
School  0(f  Anderson  fortneir  advamoed  stand 
in  this  miattea*. 


Our  readers  will  notice  that  The  Indian- 
ian appears  this  month  with  a  new  cover  de- 
sign. The  selection  of  a  beech  tree  for  the 
design  all  will  agree  to  be  appropriate,  for 
Indiana  was  the  natural  home  of  the  beech. 
Hei-e  it  grew  to  its  greatest  perfection  and 
beauty.  On  it  aire  carved  the  names  of  some 
of  the  men  wbo  have  helped  to  malve  the 
State  great  and  prosperous.  The  mission  of 
The  Indianian  is  to  put  on  permanent  record 
something  of  the  history  and  lives  of  those 
men.  Their  names  and  their  deeds  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The ,  present  generation 
owes  much  to  them.  Other  improvements 
will  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  and  we  feel 
that  it  is  not  boasting  to  say  that  new  im- 
provements will  be  added  from  month  to 
month.  We  have  already  added  to  our  list 
of  contributors  and  the  list  for  1900  will  con- 
tain the  names  of  many  prominent  men  and 
Avomen  in  the  State  and  some  from  other 
States. 


As  an  example  of  the  misinformation  the 
people  of  other  State  have  about  Indiana  we 
quote  the  remarli  recently  made  by  an  East- 
ern man  of  prominence.  In  spealiing  of  Indi- 
ana colleges  and  universities  he  said  they 
did  not  stand  very  high  with  Eastern  peo- 
ple. That  may  be  true,  yet  there  is  no  State 
in  the  Union  whose  cOi.  eges  and  universities 
have  turned  out  more  eminent  educators 
than  those  of  Indiana.  A  record  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Indiana  institutions  discloses 
that  more  than  two  hundred    of    them  are 


now  occupying  high  places  in  the  faculties 
of  colleges  in  other  States,  and  some  even  in 
foreign  countries.  Some  of  those  graduates 
occupy  chairs  in  Eastern  colleges  and  at 
least  two  of  them  are  in  the  college  at  Pelvin, 
China.  Tlie  day  has  gone  by  for  people  to 
sneer  at  Indiana. 


EDUCATION  FREE. 

A  great  opportunity  for  some  girl  or  boy 
to  get  one  year  in  college  free  from  cost. 

We  offer  a  scholarship  in  the  Mam^hesiter 
College,  of  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  which 
seliolarship  includes  board,  room,  heart,  light, 
tuition  and  the  use  of  books  for  the  college 
year,  of  thirty-nine  weeks,  free  of  eost. 

This  scholarship  will  be  presented  to  the 
boy  or  girl  sending  us  the  largest  paid-up  an- 
nual subscription  list  to  "The  Indianian"'  on 
or  before  August  1,  1900. 


RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE 
AUDUBON  SOCIETY. 

Resoh^d,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  this  society  to  assist  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  ar- 
range for  an  Indiana  Bird  Day,  or  in  the 
adoption  of  such  other  method  as  may  most 
effectively  stimulate  in  our  school  children 
an  interest  in  the  pi-eservation  of  our  native 
birds,  and  that  this  society  pledges  the 
Superintendent  the  sum  of  .$50,  to  be  paid  as 
premiums  for  papers  by  the  school  children 
during  the  year  1900,  on  the  subject  of  birds, 
on  the  condition  that  all  papers  so  offered 
are  to  become  the  propei-ty  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  $50  thus  pledged  slvall 
be  expended  as  follows,  to-wit: 

1.  High  school  scholars,  first  premium, 
$15.00;  high  school  , scholars  second  pre- 
mium, $10.00. 

2.  Grades  8,  7  and  6,  first  premium. 
$10.00;  Grades  8,  7  and  6,  second  premium. 
$5.00. 

3.  Grades  5  and  4,  first  premium.  $7.00; 
Grades  5  and  4,  second  premium,  $3.00. 

Resolved,  That  the  awards  of  premiums 
shall  be  made  by  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Butler,  George  F.  Bass  and 
Mrs.  M.  N.  McKay,  and  that  all  papers  sub- 
mitted for  examination  shall  be  sent  o  F.  L. 
uones,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instinaction, 
on  or  before  Januai-y  1,  1901. 
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^  COMPANY  ^ 

511  to  524  Lemcke   Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Insurance  in  Force,  December  31,  1898  ....        $21,000,000 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities,  saved  out  of  the  business  •  ■  150,000 

Deposit  with  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  protection  of  all  its  Policy  Holders  200,000 

NO  OTHER  COMPANY  CAN  FURNISH  AS  GREAT 
A  RECORD  FOR  THE  FIRST  FIVE  YEARS. 

The  State  Life  Insurance  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  new  legal  reserve  compulsory  deposit  law  of  Indiana, 
which  is  acknowledged  by  the  best  insurance  authorities  to  be  the  most  complete  law  for  the  protection  of  the  policy 
holder  ever  enacted  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Under  this  law  the  Company  is  required  to  maintain  the  full  legal  reserve  on  all  its  policies,  according  either  to  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  four  per  cent.,  (the  highest  legal  standards  recognized  i  and  to  deposit 
with  the  Arditor  of  State  in  certain  prescribed  securities  annually  an  amount  equal  to  such  reserve.  Thus  it  safe- 
guards the  funds  contributed  by  policy  holders  by  defining  first,  the  class  of  securities  they  shall  be  invested  in,  and 
second,  by  requiring  that  the  State  Department  shall  be  the  Custodian  of  the  sime. 

Tlie  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  Insurance,  annuities,  guaranteed  installment  and 
investment  bonds,  with  loan,  cash  and  paid-up  values,  extensions,  etc. 

^^a^SPECiAL  OFFER,<3^ 

We  have  been  requested  to  furnish  "The  Indianian"  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state  at  a  special  price,  which  can  hardly  be  done.  We  desire  to  make 
an  explanation,  and  with  it  a  special  offer,  which  we  believe  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Regarding  the  price  of  "The  Indianian,"  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  articles  being  prepared  for  "The  Indianian''  mast  be  completed 
for  the  month  and  county  in  which  they  are  to  aprtear. 

Again,  the  many  co]3per- plate  engravings  which  we  are  using  in  "The 
Indianian"  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  a  special  end,  and  cannot  be 
taken  promiscously.  Theit  they  must  all  be  made  and  furnished  at  once,  or 
they  are  of  no  use 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  between  writing  history,  with  writing  hun- 
dreds of  letters  to  verify  facts,  and  preparing  a  paper  on  a  subject  which  may 
be  written  upon  any  hypothesis  and  carried  to  a  logical  end,  or  one  written 
upon  experience  or  practice,  and  which  would  be  quite  as  acceptable  one  time 
as  another. 

"The  Indianian"  is  doing  especial  work  with  an  especial  purpose  which 
must  come  at  a  fixed  time,  it  is  therefor  expensive.  At  3  cents  per  week  or 
J6l.^0  per  year  "The  Indianian"  is  cheap  enough.  Come,  eat  the  pudding 
with  us  and  we  will  prove  it. 

S/teclal  Holiday  Offerm  "We  will  furnish  "The  Indianian"  for  one 
year,  and  "Driftwood,"  a  book  of  poems  by  the  Kankakee  Poet,  W.  W. 
Pfrimmer,  for  |11.75.     This  offer  is  only  good  until  February  1st,  1900. 

Send  all  orders  and  remittances  direct  to  the  office  of 

"'"',:ioi:r:»'pSur',No.  *  the  indianian. 


